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AN AUTUMN MEMORY. 


By LIniAN WHITING. 


W HEN days are dark and all I ask denied, 
When the resounding storms around me rage, 

There falls upon me, fair as dream of dawn, 

Thy heaven-won peace, lent for mine anchorage. 

Tf love the rose, and I the thorn may wear, 

If thou the gladness, I the sorrow share— 

Then e en the bitterness were sweet to taste ; 

Then een the wilderness of want and waste 

TI fain would tread, content to bear my part 

In the world’s burdens ; since for thee, sweetheart, 

The Christ's sweet peace, wherein thou shalt abide, 

While I without thee keep this autumn-tide. 

Nor shall I fail to feel its radiance rare— 


Thy joy, beloved, guards me everywhere ! 


“aT THE SAME MOMENT... . LIFTED HER EYES AND MET THOSE OF THE WATCHER.”’ 
DRAWN BY ALBERT WENZELL. 


Mlustrating ‘April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of “The Pride of Fennico,” beginning 
in this number of “Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.’—See page 33. 
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GREATER AMERICA. 


“There shall be sung another golden age, ‘Not such as Europe breeds in her decay :— 

The rise of empire and of arts. Such as she had when fresh and young, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. By future poet shall be sung. 


“* Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day : 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” 
— Bishop Berkeley, 1725. 

HE Hon. Richard W. Olney, Secretary of State under President Cleveland, 
published last June a broad and statesmanlike magazine article, in which 
he first directed general attention to ‘‘the international isolation of the 

United States,’ and boldly declared that the time had come for our country 
to assume the responsibilities of a world power. The recent war with Spain, 
lasting but little over one hundred days, marvelously precipitated events in 
the direction of what has been termed manifest destiny. Five months ago 
America stood hesitatingly at the parting of the ways, between the old Monroe 
Doctrine and the new and splendid prospect of world-wide territorial expan- 
sion. To-day that hesitation has vanished, and she crosses the threshold of a 
new life, to take her place definitely and forever among the powers which make 
the history of the civilized and uncivilized world. This so-called ‘ imperial ”’ 
policy of expansion, this question of the irresistible course of empire, becomes 
all at once the great issue of our national politics. 

Of expressions in favor of a greater America and the new national policy (em- 
bracing the cardinal propositions of control of Cuba and Porto Rico, retention 
of the island of Luzon in the Philippines, annexation of Hawaii and other 
Pacific islands, completion of the Nicaragua Canal, and the building of a 
mighty navy), a number are given from representative patriotic Americans. 
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Those of Colonel A. K. McClure and Senator Chandler were specially secured 
from them for FRANK LEsLir’s PoptLAR MonTHLY ; the others have been com- 
piled from their respective authentic sources. 


OUR FLAG IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


By CoLonet A. K. MCCLURE, 
Editor of the Philadelphia “ Times.” 


A NEw epoch has come upon us by our war with Spain, and it brings a 
new departure as inexorable as the law of gravitation. Our soldiers are with 
the army and navy in every foreign clime where a hostile flag is found. 
They are in the far east under the burning suns of the anarchy-ridden Philip- 
pines. They were in the heroic struggle that won the first victory in Cuba, 
and a gallant Pennsylvanian led the advance in Porto Rico, while other 
Pennsylvania regiments waited in reserve, equipped and impatient to get to 
the front. They are, in common with their fellow-soldiers from North and 
South, working out the new destiny that no human agency has allotted us. 

Behind them they hear the cry of Imperialism from the halting conserva- 
tive as it was heard in every stage of progress in the history of the republic. 
It assailed Jefferson with bitterness when he acquired Louisiana, now the 
heart of this great nation with its family of States. It assailed the purchase 
of Florida with equal vehemence. It disputed the acquisition of the Pacific 
slope from Mexico with confident prediction of national discord and dis. 
integration. It denounced the 
Gadsden treaty in  unsparing 
terms. And to-day it takes up the 
ery of Imperialism to halt this 
nation in its sublimest duty and 
clearest destiny. 

We did not make war. We 
pleaded long with Spain to end 
her fiendish barbarism in Cuba, 
and we fed her hungry when 
Spain herself was devastating the 
homes of her people ; but despot- 
ism always defeats itself in the 
end, and when murderous treach- 
ery gave us the appalling tragedy 
of the Maine, in which two hun- 
dred and sixty of our brave sail- 
ors were murdered without a note 
of warning, the cup of forbear- 
ance was filled to overflowing, 
and war came because the sover- 
eign citizenship of the nation 
demanded it. 

COLONEU As Ke SRCLURE: The same supreme power that 
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demanded this war will demand the complete fulfillment of its purpose. It 
will demand, in tones which none can misunderstand and which no power or 
party can be strong enough to disregard, that the United States flag shall 
never be furled in any Spanish province where it has been planted by the 
heroism of our army and navy. 

Call it Imperialism if you will; but it is not the Imperialism that is in- 
spired by the lust of conquest. It is the higher and nobler Imperialism that 
voices the sovereign power of this nation, and demands the extension of our 
flag and authority over the provinces of Spain, solely that ‘‘ government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.”’ 

Such is the Imperialism that has become interwoven with the destiny of 
our great free government, and it will be welcomed by our people regardless 
of party lines, and will command the commendation of the enlightened 
powers of the old world, as it rears for the guidance of all, the grandest 
monuments of freedom as the proclaimed policy and purpose of the noblest 
government ever reared by a man or blessed by Heaven. 


OUR DUTY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
By THE Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire. 

While as anxious for peace as any true American, I do not see how we can 
now, or at any time hereafter, return the Philippines to Spain. It is not a 
question of empire, but of humanity and of civil and religious liberty. When 
Dewey annihilated Spanish power in Luzon, after full conferences and arrange- 
ments with the Philippine insurgents, peace-at-any-price men in Washington 
said he had done an awkward act and had embarrassed the administration. 
President McKinley did not so feel, and is absolutely incapable of withdraw- 
ing the flags of Dewey and Merritt, and allowing the Spanish soldiers captured 
by us in Cuba and transported to Spain to be sent thence to the Philippines 
to ravage the islands and to continue to commit cruelties far more enormous 
than any for which he has justly driven Spain out of the western hemisphere. 

The Cuban horrors have been in some measure told. Those resulting from 
Spanish rule in the Philippines are untold, but will come to light to the ever- 
lasting dishonor of our great republic if we allow 7,000,000 of human 
beings, to whom our flag has once brought freedom and protection, to be 
again consigned to slavery and brutal slaughter. 

Spain doubtless has no government which will dare accept the terms offered 
by the President, namely, the surrender of Cuba and Porto Rico and a con- 
ference about the disposition of the Philippines. But certainly she should be 
plainly told that in no event is she to retain her sovereignty over the last. 
The President and Minister Woodford omitted to tell Spain that the American 
Congress and people had determined that Cuba should be wholly free. If 
this had been stated, the war might have been avoided. The President should 
not now make the second mistake of encouraging Spain to believe that the 
American people will consent to deliberately consign by their affirmative act 
seven millions of people, now, thank God, free under the flag of the Ameri- 
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‘xan. Union, to be again the vic- 
tims of Spanish exactions, op- 
pressions, cruelties and crimes. 
It may be that we do not want 
the islands as colonies. But we 
can certainly make them free and 
independent. To give them back 
to Spain would disgrace us in the 
eves of England and all Europe, 
and turn our battles of glory into 
victories of dishonor. 

If we take Spain’s promises 
that she will give the islands a 
decent government she will not 
keep them, and we shall have to 
go to war with her again or be 
dishonored in the eyes of the 
civilized world. Can we fight 
her better after she has trans- 
ported to Luzon her liberated 
armics and built a new fleet? 
We shall not again destroy two 


squadrons with the loss of but 
UE bho, AAY one American seaman. 

: England prevented the concert 
of Europe from interfering to prevent our occupancy of Manila after Dewey’s 
victory. Shall we now fix the future fate of the Philippines without hearing 
England’s suggestions? If we are unwilling, in the jargon of the peace-at-any- 
price advocates, to make ourselves responsible for the government of remote 
savage peoples, England will take the islands and give us Canada, if the latter 
wants to come, as she soon will. 

The impending danger is that there have gone to Spain through that accom- 
plished negotiator, M. Cambon, assurances, direct or indirect, from President 
McKinley, that the American commissioners will agree to give up the Philip- 
pines, excepting Manila. That is what Sagasta says he understands. Is it 
so understood by us? We deceived Spain once by not telling her she must 
give up Cuba. Shall we now let her think we are willing to give back those 
Oriental islands, over which our flags have once floated, to be ravaged and 
enslaved, and their inhabitants butchered by Spanish military assassins like 
Weyler, who will go there and do the bloody work, in spite of all Spanish 
pledges to the contrary ? 

Only advocates of the war should be trusted to make terms of peace, Presi- 
dent McKinley himself alone excepted. This is commen sense and common 
justice. Let the ‘‘ give away men’’ stand outside and wait. It may be out 
of place to talk politics in this connection, but an ignominious peace will 
sweep the Republican party out of existence, and ought to do it. 

There is the possibility of infinite mischief in the requests said to have been 
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made by Sagasta for explanations of America’s proposals. Has he said, ‘‘ Do 
you mean on reasonable conditions, to be fixed by the commissioners, to give 
back to us the Philippines, except Manila ?’”’ 

If so, what has President McKinley replied? Let us not be again deceived, 
as we were as to the terms on which Spain was told she might avoid the war. 

As a sample of the kind of deception Spain habitually practices upon her 
own people, attention may be called to the following verbal point of difference 
in the rendering of Article 3 of the protocol : 

(Correct Version. ) 
‘Article 3.—The United States will oceupy and hold the city, bay and harbor of 


Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine the control, 
disposition and government of the Philippines.”’ 


(Spanish Version.) 


* Article 3.—The United States will occupy and retain the city and bay of Manila and’ 
the port of Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine 
the control and form of government of the Philippines.”’ 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 
By THE Ilon. CusHMAN kK. Davis, 
United States Senator from Minnesota. 

It is not necessary to elaborate upon the interests of the United States in 
the present and prospective situation. They present and inforce themselves 
from every point of view. The maritime, commercial and political genius of 
the American people will not permit their Government to be indifferent to 
them. It will not suffer the United States to be made the China of the 
west. The great question remains, and comprehends the commercial and all 
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other subjects: What action by the United States do its peace and safety 
require to insure to it the rightful and most advantageous results of these 
new international relations and adjustments? The situation in the Chinese 
Orient is pregnant with wars, and wars in these days of fleets built of steel 
and driven by steam are different from those of the times of wooden walls 
and sails. There is not a habitable spot on the earth’s surface too remote 
or secluded or too strong to be exempt from the attacks of rapacious and un- 
scrupulous military and naval power. All history is false, or this is true, 
that such wars are inevitable. Their arena has been enormously extended. 
The recent aggressions by the powers of Europe upon China were acts of 
war. Itis not long since the war between Japan and China ended by de- 
priving the latter power of her fleet, by compelling her to pay an enormous 
indemnity and provisionally to cede a portion of her territory of the greatest 
military and naval importance, of which Japan was in her turn deprived by 
the duress of Russia and Germany, only to see Russia substantially acquire 
the same territory and Germany make a compensatory seizure nearby. 

Next to China the Pacific possessions of the United States are the most in- 
viting objects of attack. Under existing conditions their defense would be 
difficult. Had Spain triumphed at Manila as decisively as did the United 
States, her navy could have seized Honolulu and have operated from there 
upon the entire coast of the United States from Mexico to the Yukon. An 
overpowering European force in Asiatic waters could do the same thing ; so 
could Japan. 

The situation is plainly one of alternatives. The United States must be- 
come an efficient element in the Asiatic situation, or it must entirely abstain 
from any participation in it, return to its own shores, receive the smallest 
possible share of its commercial advantages, and prepare for its own defense 
against the same aggressions which have reduced China to her present con- 
dition. It may be objected that all this is without precedent. So it is. But 
all great human evolutions must precede precedents in order to create them. 

It is now manifest that the United States is a great and actual naval and 
military power. Many thousands of her citizens are trained to modern war- 
fare on land and sea. The military spirit has inspired the people. They 
have been raised to a higher plane of patriotism. The additions to our fleet 
have been very considerable, and that fleet will never be less. The ap- 
propriations for its increase, already liberal, will continue to be so, The 
astounding victories at Manila and at Santiago have convinced our people of 
the vital importance of the sea power. The organization and operation of a 
great army and navy will teach them their own strength. 

The necessity for the immediate construction of the Nicaragua Canal has 
been undeniably demonstrated by recent events. The voyage and perils of 
the Oregon are conclusive upon this proposition. 

The unpleasant relations which have existed between the United States 
and England for so many years were caused by a traditional aversion, which 
was aggravated by certain events of our Civil War and by many minor irri- 
tating controversies, the worst feature of which is the fact that few of them 
have ever been settled. But through all this it has been felt by the people of 
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STREET SCENE, SANTIAGO. 


VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF SANTIAGO (CUBA). 
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PRIMITIVE AGRICULIURE IN THE WEST INDIES—A CUBAN PLOWMAN, 


both countries that a tie binds them together, however much they may irri- 
tate each other by straining it. : 

The conviction, heretofore only imperfectly felt and only partially, infre- 
quently and fitfully acknowledged, is now clearly operative, and is openly 
and spontaneously expressed, that the 125,000,000 people who speak the 
English language, who have established representative governments and 
maintained personal liberty in every portion of the world, whose conceptions 
of faith, literature, morals, education, popular government and individual 
freedom are cognate at all times and everywhere, whose civilization though 
developed is not decadent, but is still progressive, who have heretofore taken 
no step backward in an expansion of influence and empire without compari- 
son in history, are amicably approaching each other under the pressure of a 
great human evolution, 


RECONSTRUCTION IN CUBA. 
By Major-GeneraL Firzyucn Ler, 
t. S. Army. 

The first work which will have to be done in Cuba will be to make arrange- 
ments by which all the municipal machinery can be put in operation in all 
the towns and governmental machinery throughout the island for each dis- 
trict. There will have to be a military control until such time as the people 
interested can organize and put into operation a government which shall be 
stable and strong enough impartially to protect the interests of Spaniards, 
Americans, Cubans and the peoples of all other nationalities now on the island 
or who may hereafter go there. 
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The Spanish property-holders, merchants and all other classes of Spaniards 
naturally would unite with all the rest of the conservative inhabitants for the 
preservation of the interests of all the citizens, and I think these will help the 
natives and the Americans to maintain a strong, safe government. This 
would be natural, because no class of people would be more interested than 
they are in maintaining property and all other rights. 

The most difficult problem to solve is the first organization of a preliminary 
form of government, as later the islands will be rapidly Americanized, and 
all such questions will take care of themselves. 

As to the probabilities of the Cubans attaining a stable government, 
I presume that as soon as possible a proclamation will be issued setting apart 
a date for the holding of a general election for a Chief Executive of the island 
and for a legislative body, to which all matters affecting the ftiture of the 
island will be referred. This legislative body probably will adopt a constitu- 
tion and make the proper laws to put into operation the political form of 
government. 

As to the army of occupation which will be necessary to maintain our posi- 
tion with respect to Cuba, 45,000 men will be ample to garrison the whole 
island. Of this number possibly 25,000 would be stationed in and about 
Havana. Matanzas would be the next most important point for a garrison. 
Other points should be regulated by the possibilities of disorder that might 
take place there, and the number of troops at the various points naturally 
will be governed by circumstances. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PALACE, OBISPO STREET, HAVANA, CUBA, 
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PANORAMA OF THE HARBOR OF SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 


Properly directed, Cuba will have a great commercial future. Its un- 
bounded and rich resources will be rapidly developed by American push, 
vigor and capital. 


FOREIGN TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Alaska represents the first of our foreign acquisitions. Its history, like its 
mineral wealth, has surprised ourselves and the rest of the world. At the 
close of our Civil War many of the influential newspapers of the country op- 
posed taking the territory at any price. It was considered worthless ; a wil- 
derness of ice and polar bears. It was said that its entire resources would not 
pay the expenses of having it surveyed by the government. When Secretary 
Seward closed his negotiations with Russia for paying $7,200,000 for Alaska 
great was the howl of Americans. In those days the anti-extension patriots 
little dreamed that the great white elephant of the north would some day 
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develop into a vast mining country, probably the richest in the world. The 
coast line of this mighty empire of the north is greater than that of our entire 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Cuba, with a population of 1,500,000, is the largest and westernmost island 
of the Antilles. It is 780 miles long from east to west and from 25 to 130 
miles wide. With its adjacent islands, including the Isle of Pines, its area is 
43,319 square miles. The exports are mainly sugar, tobacco and cigars. 
Before the war the annual product of sugar was 823,096 tons, besides 103,000 
tons of molasses. The yearly output of tobacco was 300,000 bales. The 
exports were valued at nearly $30,000,000 annually ; the imports, $12,- 
500,000. The tonnage of the 1,058 vessels was 1,266,104 for Havana alone. 
There were about a thousand miles of railway and three thousand miles of 
telegraph in operation. The annualincome of the inhabitants was estimated 
at $80,000,000. 

Porto Rico, the last American colony to be freed from Spanish domination, 
is one of the richest of the West Indies. It is fourth in size, ninety miles 
long from east to west and thirty-six miles broad ; latitude, 17° 56’ north ; lon- 
gitude, 67° 10’ west. A lofty mountain range runs through the island from east 
to west, its highest altitude being nearly four thousand feet above the sea. The 
area of the island is 3,530 square miles. There are no volcanoes and few earth- 
quakes. The climate is more equable than in other islands of the West Indies. 
Foreigners become acclimated easily. The temperature is seldom severe, but the 
hurricanes from July to October are often destructive. Nearly the whole of 
the island is cultivated, the forests being confined to the mountains. Sugar, 
coffee, tobacco and corn are the chief products. The total value of exports 
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was $12,000,000 annually ; imports near- 
ly $12,000,000. The tonnage of vessels 
arriving was 1,108,396. Columbus dis- 
covered Porto Rico in 1493. It was in- 
vaded by Spaniards from Hayti in 1509, 
and they soon exterminated the 700,000 
natives. The present population is esti- 
mated at about 900,000. 

Navassa, or ‘‘ Navaza,’’ is a small 
island about twenty miles west of Hayti 
and ninety miles east of Jamaica. It 
was discovered fifty years ago by Peter 
Duncan, who assumed ownership under 
an Act of Congress and was one of the 
organizers of the famous Navassa Phos- 
phate Company, which purchased his 
title to the property. 

The Hawaiian Archipelego, or Sand- 
wich Islands, situated ont he route from 
San Francisco and Vancouver to China 
and Japan, about 2,100 miles from the 
American coast, will take rank among 
: z “ the most important possessions of our 

POULTRY-SELLER AT PONCE, PORTO RICO. government. The group consists of 
eight inhabited islands and several barren rocks. The latitude is 19-22° 20’ 
north ; longitude, 155-160° west. The total area of the islands is about 7,629 
square miles. Volcanic force once shoved the islands up from the bottom of 
the ocean. Some of the largest volcanoes in the world are on the island ; the 
two highest, Mauna-Kea and Mauna-Loa, are respectively 13,805 and 13,675 
feet high. Other mountains traverse the island with cliffs projecting pictur- 
esquely from 1,000 to 8,000 feet high, fronting in stupendous grandeur upon 
the sea. One of the craters is thirty miles in circumference and a mile deep. 
The soil of the Hawaiian Islands is fertile, affording immense sugar and 
rice plantations. The chief exports are sugar, rice, bananas and wool. In 
January, 18938, came the revolution, in which the queen was deposed anda 
republic formed. Honolulu, the capital, has a population of from 25,000 to 
30,000. The population of Hawaii was estimated by Captain Cook at 
400,000 ; it was claimed his estimate was 100,000 too high. In 1832 it was 
140,000 ; in 1884, 81,000 ; in 1890, about 90,000—native population, 35,000 ; 
half-caste, 6,000; native born of foreign parents, 7,000; Chinese, 15,000; 
Japanese, 12,000; Portuguese, 8,000; Americans, 2,000; British, 1,300 ; 
Germans, 1,034; Norwegians, 227; French, 70; Polynesian, 588 ; other for- 
eigners, 419. It is notorious that with foreign invasion, bringing in new cus- 
toms and wickedness too bad to discuss, the population fell off to a frightful 
degree. Now the foreign element is increasing rapidly. It is a wonderful 
country, famous for its enchanting climate, great fertility, inexhaustible pro- 
ductiveness and exceeding healthfulness, with many kinds of climate on its 
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mountain slopes, where the plantations and gardens, the villas and country 
seats command a surpassing view of the surf and the rolling Paciffe. 

Fourteen volcanic islands compose Samoa, a Polynesian group north- 
east of the Fiji Islands. This Yankee coaling possession lies east and 
west, between the parallels 13° 31’ south and 14° 30’ south, and 
longitude 172° 45’ west and 168° 9’ west. There are three larger 
islands of 1,043 square miles, and a smaller group to the eastward. 
The total area is 1,701 square miles, and population 34,000. Upola 
is the most largely inhabited island, containing about 17,000 population. 
Americans will be interested in these islands just now because of Ger- 
many’s connection with them in days gone by. In 1888 martial law was 
declared by Germany seeking control of the islands. At a conference between 
representatives of Germany, England and the United States Samoa was finally 
declared independent and neutral in June, 1889. The Samoans were secured 
in their rights to elect their king and govern themselves in accordance with 
native laws and customs. A supreme court secures the rights of foreigners. 
Our government has a good foothold in the islands and the Stars and Stripes 
will wave undisturbed there henceforth. Samoa is an admirable coaling sta- 
tion, except during the terrible hurricanes of that region where Robert Louis 
Stevenson lies buried. 

The Baker and Howland Islands have been in the possession of the United 
States since 1857. Until recently they have been practically unknown, not 
many Americans having ever heard of them. Now that Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and the Ladrones loom out of the Pacific, almost with the importance 
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of continents, these little isles come in for a share of national interest. 
Baker Island is in latitude 13° 380’ north, longitude 176° 29’ 380” 
west. Howland Island is about three miles to the north of Baker. 
Both these Pacifie rocks are desolate, uninhabited, except by birds, sea 
fowls and countless half-starved rats. Baker Island has no fresh water, 
but there is brackish water on Howland Island. The anchorage is usually 
unsafe, and it is difficult for vessels to take on cargoes between November 
and April. Howland Island is two miles long by half a mile wide. Baker 
Island is a mile long and three-quarters of a mile wide. 

Another possession, unique and far away, is the island known as ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Weeks.’’ It was discovered by Captain Foster, commander of a 
sailing vessel plying between San Francisco and the Orient. It was unclaimed 
and unoccupied, and, by permission of Secretary Blaine, then in the State 
Department, the Stars and Stripes were hoisted over the island. Sanctioned 
by Great Britain and all the powers, our flag still flies above that speck in 
in our possessions, which will be a fine coaling and naval station in the 
Pacific. It is situated twenty-seven hundred miles west of Honolulu, 
in 24° 4’ north and 154° 2’ east. The pretty little island is five miles 
long, densely covered with trees and shrubbery. A snowy white beach 
encircles this Pacific paradise. The highest point on the island is about two 
hundred feet above the sea. Lying in the track of vessels sailing between 
Honolulu, China and Japan, and almost within hailing distance of Manila, 
this oasis in the great ocean will be of no little value to Uncle Sam. 

Far out in the Pacific the American flag is flying over the Ladrones. They 
are but specks on the face of the deep, yet here is an empire of island wealth 
amid the rarest scenery in the world. The recent capture of the Ladrones by 
the United States, with a prospective seizure of the Carolines just to the south 
of the group, makes them of new interest to Americans. The Ladrones. 
are a chain of volcanic islands extending north and south from lati- 
tude 13° 12’ north to latitude 20° 32’ south, and in longitude about 
146° east. They were discovered by Magellan, March 6th, 1521, and 
named Ladrones from the supposed stealing propensities of the natives. 
Later, in 1668, the islands were named Mariana, in honor of Maria Anne of 
Austria, the widow of Philip IV., king of Spain. The inhabited islands are 
Agrigan, Saipan, Tinian, Rota and Guam. On the other islands are volcanoes 
spouting fire and steam, The mountains range from one thousand to three 
thousand feet high. The Spaniards have controlled the islands without inter- 
ference or serious trouble from the natives. There is a small garrison at 
Agana, the eapital, where the Governor-General has resided. Many natives 
of the Caroline Islands have been imported into the Ladrones and the races 
are interestingly mixed. The blending of the tall, copper colored, curly 
haired, long bearded and mustached Carolinians with the Philippian looking 
Ladrones, with their dark Malay skin, has given a new tint toa large number 
of the young men and women. The chief products for sustaining life are 
cocoanuts and bread fruit. These, with the fish in the lagoons, are responsi- 
ble for the profound indolence of the natives. They can support life without 
laboring. A single bread fruit tree is considered equal in life supporting 
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A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE COAST OF HAWAII. 


capacity to two acres of wheat. Then there are other products— guava, corn, 
ordinary wheat, bananas, figs and arrowroot. . 

The Carolines are like-the Ladrones, only more extensive in number and 
area, and densely populated. The islands are widely scattered into three 
great groups, the eastern, western and central. Spain originally claimed all 
the groups, but Germany recently took the Marshall Islands. The central, 
or main group, now belonging to Spain, comprises forty-eight smaller groups, 
making a total of four or five hundred islands. The products of the country 
include rice, corn, wheat, sugar, cotton, tobacco, indigo, bread fruit, castor 
oil and kindred necessaries of life. Among the curious natural features are 
the palm trees that produce vegetable ivory ; banyan trees that grow down- 
ward, the seeds being planted by birds high up in other trees, deposited in 
bark and crevices, sending down rootlets to gather sustenance and moisture 
from the soil. 

The women of the Carolines are neat and attractive at home. The men are 
industrious—everywhere displaying ingenuity and gentle thrift. Strange will 
be their awakening when from steamers and locomotives they hear the echo- 
ing warwhoops of American civilization. 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT, FIRST VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 


WITH WHEELER AND ROOSEVELT AT SANTIAGO. 


By THE Rev, PETER MACQUEEN. 


HE two most commanding and picturesque figures in the campaign of 

_ Santiago were, undoubtedly, General Joseph Wheeler, ex-Confederate 

cavalry leader, and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, ex-Assistant Secretary 

of the United States Navy :—‘‘ Joe’’ Wheeler, the hero and Southern gentle- 
man ; ‘‘Teddy’’ Roosevelt, the born soldier and New York literary man. 
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If anything went wrong in the regiment, if men were profane and officers 
were curt, the consoling friend would say: ‘‘Go to General Wheeler. He 
is never sore nor sour; he will treat you kindly. He is the finest gentleman 
in the army.’? When the regulars wanted something against which they 
could stand up their own regiments for comparison, they would never think 
of speaking of the volunteers, but would mention some exploit of the Rough 
Riders, as fitting measure for their valor. In fact, in the minds of all there 
were three kinds of soldiers at Santiago : the Regulars, the Rough Riders and 
the Volunteers. 

When Wheeler’s cavalry division moved up among the hills to rest, it was 
a red hot march of six miles. It rained and we rolled under a mango tree. 
. A big stout major of the Third Cavalry, whom the boys affectionately named 
‘‘Tad,’’ keeled over from the heat. 

‘*Oh,”’ he groaned, ‘‘this is the 18th of July. Just thirty-seven years ago 
I was at the first battle of Bull Run. I was foolish then, and I’m foolish 
again to be in the army.” 

‘What side were you on at Bull Run?” I asked, giving him a canteen. 

‘«The Confederate, of course. I thought I was through with war ; but Joe 
Wheeler was in this one, and I couldn’t help myself.”’ 

That. is the way the men talk about General Wheeler. They like to tell 
good stories about him. 

It was just after the battle of Guasimas, and the army was in the region of 
the sharp-shooters. Nobody could locate where the deadly stings were com- 
ing from, as man after man reeled before his unseen foe. Wheeler jumped 
off his horse, ran to a tree, climbed it, and looked through his glasses. After 
a time he grew excited, dropped his glasses and exclaimed : ‘‘ I see them— 
they are running, the damn Yankees—no, no, I mean the Spaniards—are 
running away !”’ 

In one of the important engagements the last of June, Wheeler was sick. 
The doctor strictly forbade him rising off his back. He had himself carried 
on a stretcher toward the firing line. On the way the cortége bearing the 
general met some wounded men limping to the hospital. Wheeler got up, 
refused to be carried further, and made his attendants take off the worst 
wounded man on his own litter. He then proceeded into the thick of the 
fight. 

The first time I saw General Wheeler was in his tent, upon a hill over- 
looking the camp of his division. He was washing his face in an old tin 
basin. Yet he stopped, and in a fine, quiet way offered me a seat. His son 
Joe was sick with the calentura. Young Joe had failed to go somewhere that 
the general had ordered. ‘‘I can’t do it, general ; you know I’ve had this 
fever and am nearly dead,’’? young Joe was saying. ‘‘ That’s you, Joe,” 
spoke the old Spartan, ‘‘ you always say ‘I can’t.’ Don’t you know that is 
a bad phrase for a soldier? You should never say ‘I can’t,’ even if you are 
dying of fever. Joe, I hate to hear you use that word ‘I can’t’ ; it’s a very 
poor phrase. I hate it.’’ 

After his father had gone off to his work young Joe brightened up, and I 
found him a boy of a good deal of ability and grit. It is hard to be the son 
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of Cato. But young Wheeler was full of manliness and had a frank, gentle- 
manly way, just like the elder. He was kind enough .to show me the maps 
of his father’s campaign ; and he had a very clear idea of what had been 
done, of what was important and what was incidental. 

In regard to the important things of a campaign, General Wheeler gave me 
a good illustration from his own life. 

‘¢General,’’? I said to him early one morning, as we were looking over 
some matter for his new book, ‘‘we all in the States have noticed with 
admiration your feats of tree-climbing.”’ 

‘Yes,’’ he replied, deprecatingly, ‘‘that shows you how the public esti- 
mates aman. That tree episode about which so much was said was a very 
trivial incident. It was simply that the tree was small and I was the. 
lightest man in the vicinity. If the people have anything to be grateful to 
me for, it is not for climbing the tree, but it is for preventing a retreat 
on the 2d of July. We were in the trenches. The commanders were 
seriously considering the evacuation of the position. I went to General 
Shafter and the rest and said: ‘Gentlemen, you have the trenches. You 
have suffered much for two days, so has the enemy. If your men are tired, 
consider how tired his nen are. You have taken San Juan Hill with heavy 
loss. Why yield it? If you cannot advance, neither can the enemy. Hold 
on to what you have. A retreat now means a massacre in the hollow, where 
the enemy has your range and where he will mow you down like grass. 
Stick fast where you are.’ I said this, and immediately there was a 
beginning on the part of the generals to come round to my view. Then 
Kent and Ludlow and Chaffee came in, and the point was won.”’ 

Unlike some of the commanders in the field, General Wheeler entertains a 
very high opinion of General Shafter. He told me this one day, relating to 
Shafter: ‘I confess that when I met this officer I was struck with his bear- 
ing and what I interpreted as his force of character, and my further acquaint- 
ance has convinced me that my interpretation was correct. His head and 
face are not unlike those of President Cleveland, and I readily saw that he 
possessed administrative ability and that he was fitted for an important com- 
mand.’? Wheeler is an independent man, has his own opinions, and will 
express just what he thinks. All the army knows that he would not lie for 
his life, and that he fears no man living. 

‘The experiences at Santiago developed a good deal of controversy regarding 
the relative value of regulars and volunteers in a difficult campaign. Wheeler 
has no doubts. He goes right to the heart of the question. With perfect 
kindness, and yet with absolute fearlessness, he plows into the subject. These 
are his exact words for publication : 

‘“Much has been said regarding the action of the regulars and volunteers. 
We must be fair, just and honest in this thing. The volunteers deserve great 
credit for abandoning, as many of them did, high positions with large sal- 
aries, and comfortable and in many cases luxurious homes, and coming to 
the front to serve the country. They were brave, determined and chivalrous 
men. But the truth compels me to say that, for effectiveness in battle, they 
cculd not be expected to equal trained soldiers. These latter had been su- 
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perbly drilled. They and their officers had been trained to estimate dis- 
tances with marvelous.accuracy. This enabled them to adjust their sights ; 
and, having been drilled as marksmen, they were expert to a wonderful de- 
gree. Consequently, when the battle commenced the regulars moved forward 
with precision, dropped on their knees at every favorable opportunity, were 
told by the officers the distance of the enemy, and every shot they fired was 
that of an expert and accurate marksman, The result was that their fire was 
most deadly and effective. 

‘“Many of the Rough Riders were also good marksmen, but they had not 
been so well drilled to use their arms—in fact, some of them had never shot 
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a rifle in their lives; and while they went forward 
with courage and determination, their fire was not 
so effective as that of the regulars.’’ 

Such is the leader of our 
cavalry division at Santiago. 
It has been said that ‘‘Joe”’ 
Wheeler never lost a battle. 

“They give me great credit 
for destroying a skirmish line 
in the Civil War,’”’ he said to 
me one morning. ‘‘ That was 
nothing to what I did in fol- 
lowing General Crook, harass- 
ing him, hanging on his flank 
and wearing him out. The 
public only gets some catchy 
incident, but overlooks a gen- 
eral’s best services to his 
cause.”’ REV. HENRY W. BROWN, 

Under Wheeler’s command CHAPLAIN OF THE ROUGH RIDERS. 
was a young colonel of volunteer cavalry, a man who has played a con- 
spicuous part, and who is evidently destined to move on a yet larger stage 
—Theodore Roosevelt. How he resigned a high government office and gath- 
ered around him a thousand or so of men drawn from all walks of life; how 
he drilled them, and they became known as Rooseyvelt’s Rough Riders ; how 
they fought and fell and won; how they stood like a wall of fire at Gua- 
simas and San Juan Hill—these are matters of contemporaneous history. 

Roosevelt’s Rough Riders cling to him as soldiers always cling to a man 
who likes fighting. Some people have represented Colonel Roosevelt as an 

‘irrepressible fire-eater, running amuck with sword and gun and lasso, seek- 
ing whom he might intimidate. On the contrary, he is a profound student, 
and as strict a disciplinarian as a schoolmaster. 

‘You are becoming quite a general,’’ said a friend to him one day in 
camp. 

‘Oh, no,’’ replied Baceerelt ‘fon the contrary, I am just simply a mid- 
dle- aged literary man.’ 

He told me he saw a picture of himself wildly Aourehive his sword, when 
the truth was his sword was left safely boxed up at Tampa. 

‘‘Were you really ambuscaded at Guasimas?’’ I asked of him one night 
before the camp fire. 

‘‘ Most. certainly not,’? he answered, in his emphatic, earnest way. ‘‘We 
knew every foot of the ground. We had the battle all planned. It was thor- 
oughly scientific both on the Spanish side and on ours. We were prepared 
for it in every way.”’ 

The first day I was in the camp of the Rough Riders I was talking to the 
colonel, who was shaving himself with a blunt razor as he sat on the stump 
of a cocoanut tree. We were talking about the flora and fauna of Cuba, and 
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Roosevelt was saying that he thought the country a very garden and para- 
dise. Sergeant Hal Allsop Borrowe approached, bringing a private. by the 
name of Hokie. ‘‘ Colonel, this man is insubordinate,’’ says Borrowe. 

The shaving-brush dropped, and the follower of Linneeus became the fol- 
lower of Cincinnatus. 

‘Have you any excuse to make?”’ he asked the delinquent. Hokie shuf- 
fled. ‘‘Now look here, my man,’’ continued Roosevelt, ‘‘do you under- 
stand what you are doing? Do you fully realize that you are in front of the 
enemy? We have a truce, but it may end any moment. I will maintain 
discipline as strictly under the truce as if actual hostilities were on. I shall 
punish you and every man in the regiment who shows the slightest insub- 
ordination in the face of an enemy. It is the same as treason, and we will 
have none of it. Order this man to the guardhouse.”’ 

Yet the men never lost their admiration for the colonel. 

In the next tent was the gallant Captain Llewelyn, from Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. Llewelyn’s presence was one huge, blazing hearth of hospitality. 
One night a Spaniard, a refugee from El Caney, came into camp late, the 
picket having refused to pass him on the French consul’s card. He was a 
well-mannered, well-dressed gentleman. The captain prided himself on his 
Spanish ; so he gave the Spaniard supper and talked with him about the 
issues of the war. Some of the lieutenants detected that the captain’s Span- 


CAPTAIN W.R. DAY, ‘TEXAS TOM’! RAINEY. 
(SUCCESSOR TO CAPTAIN CAPRON, KILLED). PRIVATE WORDEN, 


A GROUP OF ROUGH RIDERS IN CAMP. 
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ish was not so intelligible as we had supposed it to be. Great fun was had 
at his expense, especially as Captain Luna, one of the Rough Riders, and the 
only full-blooded Spaniard in our army, came into camp that night. 

Finally Llewelyn went and hunted for a blanket for the refugee, who lay 
at our feet inside the tent. One of the lieutenants hustled around in his 
valise and got out a Smith & Wesson 38-calibre revolver, muttering, as he 
did so; ‘‘ Darn the old captain! He'll have this place full of bloody Span- 
iards if we don’t look out. This cussed hospitality can be carried too far !”’ 
Nevertheless the Spaniard with his little dog slept quietly till morning, when 
he courteously took his leave. 

The camp of the Riders was beside the El Caney Road. The day after the 
surrender the refugees began to pass back into the city. The sufferings of 
those fifteen thousand must have been something frightful. The Riders were 
at breakfast when the procession commenced. They stopped eating and 
went down to gaze. It was a mournful march. Old and young, rich and 
poor, perky damsels and portly priests, mild nuns, and saucy wenches ; 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Cubans—a mosaic of misery, 
representing every phase of the war. 

Soon the Riders began to share with the hungry folk on the dusty road. 
One Rider besought me for scraps of bacon and hard-tack. 

“‘T can’t stand it,’’ he said. ‘‘I saw a Spanish woman give a gold brace- 
let for two hard-tack.”’ 

My Rider was feeding an elegant lady in diamonds, and giving from his 
poor bounty a little porridge. She took it and ate with dignity and grati- 
tude, but the pathos of it was heart-saddening. Half a hard-tack bought a 
machete, if you had the mercantile spirit, and a whole one was worth two 
bottles of wine. A Spanish merchant offered $100 in gold for 100 pounds of 
flour. <A little withered shrimp of a woman came along carrying a goat. An 
old man was borne in a chair by two strapping negresses. An aged lady with 

_no color in her wizened face was on a stretcher. Boys gambolled and looked 
interested in the strange talk and uniform of the soldiers. So it continued 
for hours. A poor young woman with a child in her arms rolled and fell at 
my feet. The husband hushed the child and soothed the mother, but death 
was envious. It is to the credit of the Riders that they made few if any 
bargains, and that what they gave was from the heart. There were old 
wagons, primitive as when Abraham left Ur ; there were fashionable barouches 
bearing the ambassadors of great nations ; there were mules whose hides 
could not be cut even by official sarcasm ; all kinds of burden-lifters from 
goats lifting tin cans and newspapers, to splendid chargers bearing American 
generals. The sadness and the contrast of it showed me plainly enough that 
men were men amd conditions would still be unequal, even though the grand 
Starry Banner waved on the city buildings at Santiago. 

Perhaps in the history of wars there was never before brought together 
such a collection of men as those eomposing the Rough Riders. Never were 
such representative and opposite elements welded into such a fighting ma- 
chine. The New York club man ate porridge out of the same tin dish as the 
miner of New Mexico. The cowboy and the Irish navvy slept on the same 
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board with the multi-millionaire and the Knickerbocker scion. The domi- 
nant element was the cowboy, and nearly every field officer and captain had 
at one time owned a ranch. Graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and a 
dozen other American colleges fought side by side with men who could 
scarcely spell their own names. The Somerset Club of Boston and_ the 
Knickerbocker Club of New York went out to bag Spaniards along with 
policemen from Brooklyn, Rangers from Texas, revenue officers from 
Georgia, Cherokee, Choctaw and Creek Indians. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 


There was a Pawnee Indian, to whom Colonel Roosevelt called my atten- 
tion. ‘‘ That man,’’ he said, ‘‘is one of the best men in the regiment, and 
I’m going to promote him for personal bravery.’’ Near the Pawnee warrior 
was an Irishman. He had the picture of a girl over his breast. I noticed 


this and inquired why he had it there. - ‘‘Shure, ye know that’s the left 
side, and begorra it’s over the heart. If a bullet ever shtrikes that pictur’ it 
will be another good Irishman gone to hell.’? He spoke so solemnly I 


really think he believed it. 
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Such was the personnel of the Riders. 

Much has deservedly been said about individual men known to the coun- 
try through athletics and college life—of Wrenn and Larned, the tennis 
players ; of Goodrich and Bull from Harvard’s ’97 crew ; of Dean, the best 
quarter back in the history of Harvard, and Greenway, the best in the history 
of Yale; of Channing, who played football at Princeton ; and Church, also 
from Princeton, who, amid a tempest of shot and shell, advanced on the 
extreme firing line, bound up the wounds of the men and carried the 
wounded when his, help deserted him; and Thorpe, another Princeton 
man, who with Church had confessedly the best regimental hospital of the 
whole Fifth Corps ; of Ferguson and Devereux, and Woodbury Kane, who 
received from his sister on the battlefield 600 boxes of tobacco for the Riders ; 
of Captain Llewelyn, that man whose heart was too big to hold a Spanish 
prisoner except by putting him on parole, and who in the fight at Guasimas 
led his troop up to within forty-five yards of the front fire of the Spaniards, as 
I myself paced off a few days afterward ; of Captain Luna, a man of small stat- 
ure, but as brave as a lion, who is the only full-blooded Spaniard in our army, 
and who demanded to be sent to the front to show his loyalty, and was the 
first to be appointed on the staff of General Wood when the latter was made 
military Governor of Santiago. Time and space would fail me to tell of 
Heffner, who when mortally wounded made Roosevelt prop him up against a 
tree that he might shoot till the last; of young Hamilton Fish, a gay club 
man, who rounded up a fashionable career with one hour of splendid hero- 
ism ; of Captains O’ Neill and Capron, in whose loss America bears a burden 
of grief not less heavy than one of glory. 

There was Hal Borrowe, too—who had fought at Tel-el-Kebir, as he told 
me—who, after fixing the broken machinery of his dynamite gun, killed the 
French artilleryman in the Spanish trenches, whose galling and accurate fire 
was decimating our officers. Caspar Whitney stood by his Hotchkiss gun 
and took fire as calmly as a general of regulars. When the little band of 
Spartans fought at Las Guasimas, ‘‘ the Thorns,’’—and it was a thorny 
place, indeed—Richard Harding Davis located a Spanish flank movement, 
seized a gun and fought with the rest ; and Marshall, the New York news- 
paper correspondent, though shot through the spine, smoked his cigar and 
dictated his dispatches. It was a guard of honor. The famous Old Guard 
of Napoleon has a rival in modern history. 

But the common soldier was just as good as these men of brains and 
bravery. There was in Company G, under Captain Llewelyn, a young fellow 
from the plains named George. He always sat crossed-legged and ate por- 
ridge if there was any to eat. 

‘‘T ain’t no kind o’ soger in time o’ peace,’’ George continually averred. 
‘*T like the army in war, but I’ll be durned if I like this yer truce business. 
I ’listed to fight. I wish this durned truce was over. Ye see, I ain’t by no 
means sartin as I’ve bagged any of them blame Castilian ducks. I fired at 
three and they fell ; but, darn it! four others fired as well as me. That’s 
what’s troublin’ me. So I hope we'll go to Porto Rico and thet I’ll get a 
chanst to throw a rope there. I’d like to try the rope on them devils.”’ 
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This was George’s usual post-prandial speech. It was the same length 
every morning, and varied only in minor details. One day a Scotchman, 
Corporal Ritchie, looked over at George : 

‘*Ah, mon, you’re a big blaw, you ought tae a’ bin wi’ Alexander the 
Great.”” 

This plainly staggered George. ~ 

“Who war thet yer Alexander the Great ?’”’ he asked, with big, wondering 
eyes. 

‘‘Dinna ye ken that, mon? He focht everybody till they was a’ killed, 
and then sat down and cried because they was nae mair tae kill.”’ 

George was awed, not only at the Scotchman’s erudition, but also at this 
wonderful fighting record. After a few moments’ quiet deliberation he 
spoke : 

‘Waal, comrade, I’m thinkin’ thet thet yer Alexander were a very 
proper sort of a character. And IJ ain’t a-sayin’ nought ag’in’ the colonel 
here ef they would only give him rope enough. But say, partner, I’d 
most eternally ha’ liked to ha’ fit along with thet there chap Alexander.”’ 

Nobody said anything. It was all as solemn as a Scotch prayer meeting. 

George was not the only Rider who voted more for action than diplomacy. 
As we lay back of Santiago day after day, with little food and plenty of 
malaria, the men got restless. One day Lieutenant Greenway reported to 
Captain Llewelyn that twenty-five out of his fifty men were sick and in the 
hospital. 

‘* Reporter,’ he said to me, ‘‘you’ve got to fight, now we’re short of 
men.” 

‘All right, but where is my gun ?”’ 

‘¢-You can wait till somebody gets killed, and then take his gun.” 

Not long after I saw the buzzards wheeling over a copse. Entering it, I 
found a Krag-Jorgensen. 

‘‘That will do; now you're a full-fledged Rider.” 

But the chaplain, Rev. Mr. Brown, wanted the thing done decently, so he 
arrayed mein his coat, about seventeen sizes too big. Brown was also a 
strong character. He had the usual big heart of a Rider. He, too, had 
been under fire, and spoke with pride of it. 

On the day of the surrender Roosevelt swore in two new recruits on the 
trenches, while the cannon announced that Santiago was in possession of 
Americans. There was not much palaver. The Riders wanted men of grit. 
These two men had sailed from Scuth America and tramped eighteen miles 
to join Roosevelt. 

One day a young fellow came in wearing silk pajamas and walking all the 
way from Baiquiri in his stockings. Roosevelt took him in. He told me of 
it: ‘‘This chap, with his silks and no boots, with his airs and seventeen 
pairs of spectacles, I thought must have fight in him.’’ It was fight and dis- 
cipline that Roosevelt wanted. He kept his sentries on duty just as severely 
during the truce asin battle. I heard him lecture a lieutenant who had 
relaxed the watch because a truce was on. 

‘“You must understand that we are in the presence of the enemy ; the 
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truce may be broken to-morrow; our men must have absolute discipline 
at all times. There must be no relaxation. I want as many men on 
guard as before. Our enemy is insidious. No life in the command is 
safe while one Spaniard remains in yonder trenches.’? Very much the 
same way did he talk to the man Hokie, whom Hal Borrowe brought in 
for insubordination. ‘‘ You must obey, or I’ll make you. To be insub- 
ordinate in the face of the enemy is treason. I order you to the guard- 
house.’? The men never lost faith in the colonel, and I never heard one 
of them criticise him. ‘‘He would Jead us through hell and back,’’ said 
an Arizona cowpuncher, one day; ‘‘and you bet we'd go.”’ 

Roosevelt always had a fine appreciation of the importance of the events 
that were transpiring. When the surrender came he drew his men up in 
battle array along the trenches, and had them stand at ‘‘ present arms,”’ 
while the twenty-one guns were fired. Then he walked along the lines and 
spoke to the men: ‘‘ By George, men, you did that well! This is a great 
day in American history—a much greater day than any of us can at the 
present moment realize.’’ 

He kept a close watch on the country and noted the climate, the season, 
the soil, the flora and fauna. He talked about them with the air of a keen, 
well-versed scholar. He told me that the men would be healthy enough in 
Santiago if it were not for the poor food and the lack of nourishing 
delicacies for the sick. 

He never would show any signs of getting sick. He kept himself from 
fever, I believe, by sheer will power. One morning the chaplain was quite 
dejected. ‘‘I’m afraid Roosevelt is going to have the fever. He has been 
alling, I feel certain.’ About ten o’clock I strolled past the colonel’s tent. 
‘¢Good morning, colonel. How’s your health to-day?’ ‘‘Good—all right,”’ 
and then he set that terrible jaw. If he was sick, nobody else would know. 
The effect on the regiment would have been deplorable if their leader had 
given way to the disease. Yet I know he must have suffered terribly. Two 
weeks he had no sugar for his coffee. JI went ten miles for a few pounds of 
sugar. One of the men took a few handfuls to the colonel’s tent. That was 
a feast for a millionaire. 

There was religion, too, among the Riders—that strong, blunt kind which 
cannot be counterfeited. The evenings were always fine around the camp 
fires. After supper the bands would play the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ or 
‘Dixie,’ grand Saxon airs resounding over the vega, replacing airs of 
Andalusia. And once a good singer among the Riders started ‘‘ Nearer My 
God to Thee.’? The tune was taken up by a bass and a clear tenor; then 
the whole camp sang. They sang the whole hymn and several others, and 
seemed to know the words very well. I turned to Arizona Sam and 
remarked : 

‘“The boys know the words of that hymn pretty well, Sam ; don’t you 
think so?” 

@ Sam eyed me condescendingly : 

“Yaas, them yer fellershas good memories. It’s a long time since any 

o’ that lot heard them tunes in church ; and ez fur religion, Parson, ef ye 
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THE TRUCE BEFORE SANTIAGO. 


want to know, them boys needs tobaccer a great deal more’n they needs 
hymn-books.”’ : 

But music, always powerful, seemed there to be most compelling. The 
camps sang ‘‘Sweet Rosy O’Grady,’’? and I remember one line they sang 
again and again: ‘‘And when we get married, oh, how happy we’ll be!’ 
Some of those lads would never see their sweethearts again. Another song 
that made a great impression was, ‘‘On the Banks of the Wabash.’’ The 
favorite passage in that was: ‘‘ The moon is shining bright upon the Wa- 
bash, from the fields there comes a breath of new-mown hay.”’ e 

‘‘Great heavens!’ I said to Captain Llewelyn, ‘‘ what memories that 
must bring them here in these pestilential trenches !’’ 
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‘‘My boy,”’ replied the captain, ‘‘ we did not come here to spray rose-water 
on the damn Castilians.’’ 

The spirit which pervaded the Riders may well be seen in the example 
of young Bert McMillan, of New York City. He left a luxurious home and 
kindest friends. In one of the letters to his father, Commissioner McMillan, 
he tells him that he could have hada lieutenancy, but he would not take it 
for fear it might be said he got it through influence. Then he tells his 
father in one letter how he had a chance to join the troop where were the 
rich New Yorkers. But he said there was too much red-tape about it, so he 
joined the troop of Arizona cowpunchers. ‘‘They are rough in manner, 
and not choice in language, but they are true, honest-hearted men from stem 
to stern.”’ 

One of the letters is written June 25th, the day after Guasimas, and as it 
details incidents which are historical, I quote from it: ‘‘At first we could not 
distinguish the Spaniards from the Cubans, but afterward we learned the dif- 
ference. It was then that I let loose and fired. I think I can say with cer- 
tainty that I wounded two or killed them, for I had a bead on them and saw 
them fall right after I fired.’ This was the martial spirit. Now comes the 
filial spirit. He continues: ‘‘I have had a talk with the chaplain of the regi- 
ment, and told him if I should be killed to send back the Bible you gave me 
and which I always carry. I lost my haversack yesterday, as it was too heavy 
and I threw it away while in action; but after the fight it was returned to 
me with your pictures. I tell you, this morning I took them out and kissed 
each one, read my Bible, and prayed that God would bless and keep you in 
safety, and, whether it is His will that I should live or die, to ever keep you. 
Now, papa, pray for your boy, who ever thinks of you, and who is liable 
never to see you until we meet above.’’ Here is an incipient Cromwell for 
you. ‘‘I killed two Spaniards.’’? ‘‘I read the Bible, and kissed my moth- 
er’s picture.”’ 

Sickness marred my last days with the Rough Riders. We had to march 
six miles in the terrible heat. A hundred men out of four hundred were sick 
next day. The place where the camp was ought to have been healthy. It 
was in green rolling hills, and a stream flowed from the Sierra Maestras and 
cooled the warm heart of it. But our men withered like the cheek of care. 
There were two Scotchmen in the tent where I slept. One was Brown and 
one was Ritchie—kindly, good men, both of them, and both commended for 
personal bravery. But they disputed, as Scotchmen will sometimes,. It 
seems they could not agree on the location of a palm-tree where they had 
nabbed a Spanish sharpshooter. Brown would say : 

‘‘T ken weel whaur that tree is. There’s a wee bit tree like a birk near by, 
and it’s on the south side o’ the San Juan River. I shot him mysel’, and 
heard his bones crack when he fell.’” 

‘¢-Ye’re aye sayin’ ye shot him yersel’,’’ says Ritchie ; ‘‘ maybe there’s nae- 
body in the Riders but you. Forby ye dinna ken even the tree he was in. 
@’s a great muckle tree like an oak, an’ there’s nae birks there. It’s no on 
yon side o’ the water, but a good bit nearer Santiago. Ye’re aye talkin’ an’ 
makin’ trouble.’’ 
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But really Brown and Ritchie never made any trouble. The captain told 
me there were no braver men in the regiment. I knew there could be no 
better-hearted. Many a time Ritchie cooked me food when he had to go 
hungry himself, and Brown would never come into the tent if he thought he 
was going to crowd, but he would stay out along with the sentries, and, hav- 
ing done a pure, noble thing, come back in the morning to jangle with 
Ritchie. 

The harbor of Santiago was opened, but the men were still starving and 
medicine was scarce. A hundred and twenty-one men out of four hundred 
and thirty were in the hospital. The chaplain was blue; even the iron will 
of Roosevelt seemed to be breaking as he set his teeth and watched his men 
crumple up like paper. 

“If we were fighting in the last ditch,’’ he said to me the morning of my 
departure, ‘‘ we could stand this, and ten times more. But we are not fight- 
ing for national existence. Here is a land of peace and an open port. Back 
of us is the great, opulent, generous republic. Our land has more grain and 
vegetables than we can sell, export or consume. That is what makes condi- 
tions here so bitter. To know there is plenty of food and medicine for your 
men, to know the country would give you ten times more and never grum- 
ble, and yet to find that we must starve and die like cattle—I tell you that is 
hard. We'll come out of this, but it should never have happened.’’ 

I went to sleep one night with Ritchie on one side and Brown on the other. 
They had not had an argument that day. It was queer. About four in the 
morning, ere yet the sun had crimsoned the Sierras, I began to feel a chill. 
Awaking, I found no one in the tent. That was strange, for reveille had not 
yet sounded. I groped my way over to the next tent. 

‘What has become of our argumentators ?”’ I asked of Nevada Bob. 

“Oh, them chaps wuz tuk to the hospital at midnight.” 

There was no argument that morning. As I passed Surgeon Church I 
asked him if any men in the hospital were likely to die. He said no, but 
that two men from Troop G had both very heavy fevers. 
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O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EcEerTon CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
Young blood doth not obey an old decree.—SHAKESPEARE. 


SEEAR me, is it possible?’’ said the divine. ‘‘I must 
- rouse the lad—his grace, I should say—at once !’’ 

His morning cup of coffee steamed, fragrant but un- 
tasted ; his crisp roll of bread maintained its barley- 
grain shape, unbroken. 

The Reverend Thomas Smiley bent over the open 
sheets and studied them again with protruding, pale- 
hued orbs that were, in their surprise at what lay be- 
fore them, scarce able to perform their duty and carry 
the full import of the tidings to his brain. 

He passed his hand backward and forward across his chin; the rasping 
noise seemed to exercise a bracing effect upon his faculties. Casting a glance 
into the little mirror above the wash-stand—an envious little mirror that 
turned all reflections green—he murmured: ‘‘ My toilet is not yet accom- 
plished,’’ and made an energetic move toward the small jug of hot water 
covered with a cloth, spotlessly white if still damp, which the handmaid of 
the hotel had just deposited beside his diminutive basin. But, with his hand 
upon the razor, he paused. 

John, the traveling servant who had fetched the letters from the post-office, 
English John, who must have left at least one sweetheart in distant Sussex, 
since he was so anxious to leave each foreign stage behind—who knows if 
he had not found his courier also, and whether he might not be before- 
hand with the wonderful news. 

‘*T would be the first with the young duke,’’ murmured the clergyman. 
“He will have to excuse—nay, he will even perhaps feel indebted to me for 
this unceremonious hurry.’’ 

Mr. Smiley folded his dressing-gown about his portly form, thrust his feet 
more firmly into their slippers, collected the scattered documents upon the 
table and hastened from his room. 

The passage was chill and draughty, with a window open at each end, and 
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wet boards over which a slatiernly girl was slopping with a pail and a bundle 
of rags. 

The reverend gentleman felt the brisk morning air play gayly around an un- 
protected portion of his leg; and the consciousness of a feminine eye fixed in 
the same direction imparted an unwonted liveliness to his gait, as well as a 
modest flush to his cheek, as he shuffled down the corridor. 

The journey seemed to be interminable, his dressing-gown to shrink into 
indecency, his calves to grow into Brobdingnagian proportions. At length he 
came to a door where stood the pair of smart top-boots familiar to him. 
Here he halted. He knocked. Receiving no reply, he knocked again, and 
finally entered, unbidden. 

The sun, the gay, tender young spring sun, was streaming into the room ; 
but he who occupied it lay still plunged in sleep. The feather bed rose in 
billows all around him. Of the sleeper himself there was little visible except 
a flushed, fair cheek, sundry red curls beneath a purple silk handkerchief, 
and one outstretched hand, long, aristocratic and boyish. 

“‘Ahem !’’ said Mr. Smiley, aloud. ‘‘It seems a pity toawaken him. He 
sleeps so sweetly! Ahem? Edward, my dear boy !”’ 

He laid a hand upon the bedclothes, a liberty which the sleeper instantly 
resented by grunting and impatiently pushing it off. 

“Tt is only,’”’ said the tutor, a little louder, ‘‘a good conscience that could 
rest thus. It is pleasant for me to think that I have had charge of it. Hark, 
to his regular breathing !”’ 

The other was now ostentatiously snoring. 

‘*My dear Edward! My lord duke! Your grace!”’ 

‘Eh, what!’’ cried the boy, sitting bolt upright. ‘‘ Who said that?”’ 

“Tt is I,”’ said his mentor, bowing with a mixture of servility and pom- 
posity. ‘‘I have hastened to your bedside, charged, I grieve to have to an- 
nounce it to you, with melancholy, unexpectedly melancholy, and startling 
tidings.”’ 

‘‘ What is that you called me?”’ 

** My dear boy.”’ 

“‘Pshaw! It was not that. What are your tidings?’’ 

‘* John, whom I dispatched the first thing this morning to the post, re- 
turned a few moments ago with a packet of letters addressed to me. These I 
find contain news of such moment to yourself that I lost not an instant—I 
came, as you see, just as I am, in this negligent attire! I have been com- 
missioned by your aunt, the widow of my late lamented gracious patron, to 
break to you——your grace——” 

‘Ts my uncle dead ?”’ asked the young man, quietly. 

‘“‘The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away,’’ said Mr. Smiley. 
‘Blessed be the name of the Lord! Your grace is now the Duke of 
Rochester.”’ 

He rolled the title upon his tongue with even more loving unction than 
the text. 

‘Oh, indeed?’ said his pupil, and allowed himself to subside slowly 
upon his pillows. 
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‘‘Compose yourself, my dear Edward. I beg you to compose yourself. 
Pray recall all those principles of Christian virtue and highbred composure 
which it has been my duty and pleasure to instill into your young mind while 
you have been under my care. All flesh is grass, as the Psalmist has it. 
One cometh like a thief in the night—in the night, eh?”’ 

The new duke was waving his hand impatiently. 

‘*Cut that, Mr. Smiley, and give me the letters.”’ 

The bosom of Thomas Smiley swelled beneath the folds of his night attire. 
A gleam flickered in his pale eye, but it was only for a moment. 

“Tf you will allow me, my dear young friend, I will peruse these docu- 
ments aloud. They are addressed to me, and will therefore more fitly per- 
meate to you through me, if I may so express myself ; such, at least, I gather 
to be the wish of your bereaved relative.’’ 

He who had gone to bed as plain Mr. Edward Warrender and now awoke 
as Duke of Rochester, Marquis of Braemar, Baron of Clontarf, and what not 
besides, made to this speech no reply. The parson, taking silence for con- 
sent, settled his bulk upon a horsehair chair, and addressed a triangular por- 
tion of white chin which was all that was vouchsafed to his vision of his 
exalted pupil’s countenance. 

“‘This is the communication from worthy Mr. Shaw, your late uncle’s 
man of business. It is well,’’ said Mr. Smiley, with a genial attempt at 
pleasantry, ‘‘ to put business first.’’ 

The triangle of chin made no response, and so the tutor cleared his throat 
and proceeded : 

‘“Ahem ! ‘Stanhope Street, March"9th, 1829.’ (Observe the date, these 
letters have been a fortnight on the road, and have been waiting here for us 
at the post, according to the postmark, a full ten days; to-day is the 1st of 
April.’’ ) 

The chin wagged : 

“All Fools’ Day !’’ 

Mr. Smiley paused asecond, but not being able to make much of this re- 
mark, merely capped it with the repetition of his previous entreaty : ‘‘Com- 
pose yourself, my dear boy.’’ This was, however, not so indefinite as it 
seemed, for it not only established a future client on affectionate terms with 
a wealthy patron, but also still shadowed forth for the time the authority of 
the guardian over the escaping pupil. 

The Rey. Thomas Smiley had, with a heavy hand, ridden a very restive 
horse for the last eleven months. The question was now how to soothe the 
refractory animal into carrying him to his goal, or, at least, into allowing 
him to dismount with some dignity. It is an unpleasant experience for a 
gentleman of the cloth to find himself rudely obliged to exchange a seat in a 
comfortable saddle for a collision with the mud of the road. 

‘* Ahem !’’ said Mr. Smiley, clearing his throat again, with pulpit sonority, 
‘* Let us see what Mr. Shaw says. 

“* Reverend sir, it is my painful duty to be obliged to inform you of the 
sudden demise of Mr. Warrender’s uncle, the Duke of Rochester, who was 
found deat in his bed this morning. The cause of death, as reported by the 
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doctors, is apoplexy. His grace had been supping in town overnight, and 
(it is apprehended) may have unduly over-excited himself in the company 
of his friends.’ 

‘Tt is very melancholy,’’ said Mr. Smiley, turning up his eyes ; ‘‘ called 
from the feast, one may say a 

“ Deuced fond of his dinner, 
clothes. 

“But your noble uncle, my dear young friend, was one who kept his 
lamp burning 2 

“ He burnt his candle at both ends, if that is what you mean.”’ 

Mr. Smiley’s tongue faltered : ‘‘ He was ready for the call,’’ he murmured 
vaguely into space, and bringing down his eyes once more to the letter, pro- 
ceeded : 

“¢ “Kindly break the news to your charge, who now (very much sooner than 
anyone would have anticipated) succeeds to the titles and estates, though still 
under tutelage until the Ist of next May. In lieu of the late duke I under- 
stand that I am appointed guardian together with the duchess. I need 
hardly impress upon you the desirability of your at once conveying your 
pupil home. Her grace is likewise, I understand, communicating with you 
upon the subject. The obsequies are fixed for Monday, the 16th. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Warrender’s absence abroad should prevent his attend- 
ance. Pray give him my humble compliments, and believe me to remain, 
your obedient servant, WALTER NATHANIEL SHAW.’ 

“Thus worthy Mr. Shaw. Now, my dear Edward, I take your revered 
aunt’s, her grace’s letter. Ah, my dear young friend, what a noble lady 
that is !’’ 

The legs in the bed became agitated. 

‘A more gratifying, a more Christian, I may say, a more inspiring docu- 
ment, it has never been my fate to peruse.”’ 

His dear young friend hoisted himself up against his pillows and sighed. 

‘‘Fire away,’’ said he, sadly, denuding his curly poll of the purple hand- 
kerchief and running his hands through his hair so that it stood erect upon 
every side. 

Mr. Smiley looked for his own bandana in the pocket of his morning robe, 
but finding that in his agitation he had omitted to provide himself with one, 
reluctantly prepared to deliver the document without tears. 

‘-This is likewise dated: ‘Stanhope Street, the 9th’—the fatal 9th,’’ he 
observed in preliminary tones. ‘‘Admire your aunt’s great fortitude, my 
dear boy, who could leave the deathbed of a beloved husband to occupy her- 
self with the concern of others.’’ 

The Duchess of Rochester must, indeed, have possessed remarkable strength 
of character, for she had been able to indite not only an exceedingly com- 
posed and business-like epistle, but one that was also very long. The young 
duke, indeed, during the course of its recital seemed unable to repress several 
yawns. Nevertheless, he listened with a great deal of attention. 

The letter was, as Mr. Smiley had said, truly edifying, especially at the 
beginning. The duchess announced the irreparable calamity which it had 
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pleased the Almighty thus unexpectedly to inflict upon her in well rounded 
periods, and with as nice an interpolation of texts as the parson himself could 
have devised. She made some allusions to her own overwhelming grief, and 
to the kind manner in which Providence was enabling her to bear up—news 
which she felt sure would rejoice the pious soul of her reverend friend. After 
this introduction she proceeded to give the same reverend friend very precise 
orders concerning his conduct with the heir : 

‘¢“Pray impress upon your young charge,’ wrote the afflicted lady, in her 
fine, flourishing Italian hand, ‘the onerous nature of the duties which now 
devolve upon him. True, he remains still under my guardianship and under 
the business directions of Mr. Shaw until he comes of age; but that date is 
only a few short weeks hence—a very insufficient time of preparation tor the 
high responsibilities of his new position, and, for one, especially, so light- 
minded and head-strong as, from your last letter, I fear Edward still is——” 
ahem—ahem—(This, my dear Edward, merely refers to what I thought it 
incumbent on my duty to say about that—ah—little escapade at Vienna; 
youthful spirits, my dear boy. Juvenile vitium regere non posse impetum). 
~ ‘But let us pass. Note in what beautiful words her grace proceeds.” 

There was a malicious twinkling in the blue eyes, now boldly fixed upon 
the tutor, that made the latter somewhat anxious to proceed. 

‘“¢T felt sure, my good sir, that when I chose you to accompany my 
nephew upon the grand tour I chose wisely ; for your religious and chastened 
principles were already well known to me, and each succeeding communica- 
tion of yours has only confirmed my opinion that you are the fit person, not 
only to open the eyes of this young man’s mind to the critical understanding 
of the divers works of art which you are so well qualified to point out in the 
different towns upon your progress, but likewise to open the eyes of his 
young soul (which is far more precious knowledge, dear Mr. Smiley), to the 
duties required of a person of his future rank in life. And if my nephew has 
hitherto failed to profit by your excellent counsels it is because——’ hem— 
hem—ha. 

‘¢The morning air is chill,’”’ said Mr. Smiley, with great presence of mind, 
coughing and endeavoring to extend his dressing-gown over his unclothed 
nether limbs ; ‘‘ but I have just concluded. ‘It is my intention,’ writes your 
dear aunt, ‘that Edward shall remain in your charge for at least so long as I 
have any control over him. After that, as the head of the house, his 
responsibilities—political, territorial, social—will be such as will, I trust, 
induce him to lay aside, once for all, the things of the child. Edward knows 
the line I have marked out for him. He knows the bride I have chosen for 
him. She, at least, will be worthy of her station—of that I can answer. 
Your time, dear and reverend sir, will not have been lost if you now seize 
every opportunity of instilling into your pupil’s ears the necessity of docility 
to the will of those to whom he owes everything, and who, by age and 
experience, are so much better fitted to judge what is best for his welfare than 
he himself (in the folly and exuberance of his youth) could possibly do. 
Edward has hitherto shown himself, both to his uncle and to myself, very 
recalcitrant to discipline and to our expressed decisions for his future life. 
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Indeed, upon my last mentioning the matter of his engagement to my 
daughter, Lady Sarah, he forgot himself so far as to make the unbecoming 
reinark that he was not, if he knew it, going to be tied by the leg before he 
had had his fling! I repeat this unmannerly speech exactly as it was made 
to me,’’’ Mr. Smiley read on in hollow tones, ‘‘ ‘in order that you may judge 
of the extent of his opposition to my plans, and that you may know where to 
plant the word in season. ButI think that when my nephew is made to 
realize the heavy charges with which all the estates that must come to him 
are encumbered, and the very inadequate means with which he will have to 
endeavor to maintain his exalted position, he will realize all the advantages 
of a marriage with one who can bring him already so large a fortune—not to 
mention the portion which it is my intention to leave him should he be 
guided by my wish. These are circumstances which, he cannot fail to see, 
must have considerable influence upon his future happiness.’ ”’ 

‘Lady Sarah Warrender is a very beautiful young woman,’’ said Mr. Smi- 
ley, glancing up a sly look at his pupil. But the latter, looking down at his 
bedsheet, wore a moody brow and seemed to be engaged upon some mental 
calculation. 

“*Ts that all?’’? he demanded at length, roughly. 

‘But a few words more: ‘Read him this letter, my good sir; let 
him thoroughly understand my point of view. I am actuated solely by the 
desire for his spiritual and corporeal benefit.’ The last remarks, my dear 
boy,’’ said Mr. Smiley, modestly, ‘‘are entirely meant for myself, and are 
dictated with so benevolent a regard for me that you will excuse my not reading 
them aloud. Her grace concludes by impressing upon me the necessity of 
my conducting you home immediately. We will start, if you please, this 
very day.” 

“‘Oh, oh, oh !—oh !”’ cried the new-fledged duke, with a yawn fit to dis- 
locate his jaw. 

‘*T will now leave you to your reflections,’’ said the tutor, who was begin- 
ning indeed to feel the want of some comfort for the outer and inner divine. 
‘* Nevertheless, bear in mind that it is already past nine o’clock, and that we 
shall have many things to do before we get upon our way. Shall I send John 
to your grace?’’ asked the reverend gentleman, archly, and bowing with his 
hand upon the lock. 

“*T will ring if I want him,’’ said the youth, with the same unamiable 
scowl. 

‘*T would urge upon you to rise immediately and proceed to your toilet,’’ 
said Mr. Smiley, popping his head through the door again. 

‘*Oh, confound you, Smiley ! leave me alone, can’t you?’’ cried the other. 

The tutor closed the door and proceeded along the passage with a perturbed 
and perplexed countenance. An hour ago his pupil would not have ventured 
to address him otherwise than ‘‘Sir’’ ; much less to have mildly sworn at 
him. Yet he had been conciliating in the extreme. Yesterday and other 
days, when he had ruled with a rod of iron, if the boy had rebelled it had 
been under his breath. These were disquieting signs. The tutor shook his 
head sadly as he re-entered his room. 
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Elle était jeune, et son cil plein de joie faisait penser.—Victor Huao. 


TuE countenance of the new Duke of Rochester, as he slid out of bed and 
then remained half sitting, with a pair of slender, shapely legs extended, was 
that of one plunged in deep reflection. His hair stood erect, like flames in 
the sunshine. His beardless face, naturally of a curious whiteness, not un- 
healthy but singularly unaffected by passing emotion, bore as marked an 
expression of dissatisfaction as the somewhat impassive features would per- 
mit. A well built lad, just done with growing, though hardly reaching 
above the middle height, Englishman was writ upon every line of face and 
figure. An air of high breeding was, after all, perhaps the most noticeable 
point about him ; and with this an unconscious consciousness of race-exclu- 
siveness in every manifestation of personality ; in the curl of the lip that 
barely deigns to explain a speech, in the lift of the eyebrow over an inferior 
world, in the passing glance of the care] 2ss eye, in the level ring of the voice 
that expects subservience. Edward Warrender, inheritor of fifteen genera- 
tions of the great, the highly fed, the delicately nurtured, belonged to the 
fortunate few who were born superior to the toilers of the earth, and looked 
the part. But the soul within him was yet very young, and youth is youth 
all the world over. No man, be he duke or chimney-sweep, is twenty for 
nothing. 

Twenty ! 

“*T’ll be hanged !’’ said the seventh Duke of Rochester, gloomily survey- 
ing his toes. ‘‘I’ll be hanged if I stand it any longer. For eleven months 
that jackdaw Smiley has dragged me from pillar to post, from Paris to 
Rome, from Vienna to Dresden—and never a step outside the shadow of his 
blown-out black waistcoat. Never an hour without his croak, croak, croak, 
in my ear, without his infernal rosy gills blocking my view of the world! 
Never a guinea spent but must pass through his claws! Good heavens! Am 
I always to be handed from one keeper to another, always to be tooled about 
life at the end of somebody’s strings? He shall remain in your charge! Con- 
vey himhome! Bring the little dear into his aunty’s arms! Let him take 
the pretty wife she has chosen for him! Fie, fie, he must not kick, or 
scratch, or say he won’t, for then he shall have no nice cake—and what is the 
good of being a duke if you can have no cake? Ah! the old lady has the 
whip-hand of me there, and she knows it. Not that I mind Sally. Sally is 
good enough for any fellow, even without her money bags—too goou, with 
them, to let go ina hurry! But to make a man marry before he has had 
time to find out for himself that he is a man—it is infernal hard lines. 

“Nursery, school, college ; grand tour with Smiley, marriage with Sally— 
maatiage! Kids! kids !’’ he gasped, ‘‘and I have not even begun to kick 
the spring out of my own legs! ‘Responsibilities, social, territorial, polit- 
ical? And that is my life—must be my life—hang it all; I can’t quarrel 
with my bread and butter! I wish to God Uncle Rochester had lived 
another five years, another ten years! I might have had a chance then to 
crack my nuts before my teeth fall out. ‘Convey him home, my dear Mr. 
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Smiley.’ Convey the mischief! 1 am not such a fool as to stay away 
when I have a property to look after, and a place to step into, and a whole 
world of rogues to keep in order. In a month I shall be my own master 
by law. My own master, a pleasant fiction, by heavens! Till then there is 
a month—a month yet——”’ ; 

The Duke of Rochester stamped his bare foot, leaped to the table, emptied 
a somewhat shabby purse, and made a scornful calculation : 

“Exactly thirty-six shillings and five pence in English money. Watch 
and chain worth—worth nothing. Heirlooms! Deuce! deuce! deuce !’’ 

The young man dashed the paltry coins from him, went to the window 
and tore it open as if breathing air had suddenly failed him. 

A brisk, chill, yet sun-enlivened breeze rolled merrily into the room, fan- 
ning his breast and neck, blowing round his young body, wantonly making 
his fine linen shirt balloon and flap. He felt his blood leap under the caress 
as a man’s might beneath the touch of his beloved. He drew in the keen 
air in deep breaths ; it tingled like potent wine through his frame. All the 
youth in him called out to the youth renewed of the spring-world without 
that was all movement and scent, and sound and color. Above, the sky was 
of a glorious blue. Below, an almond tree strewed its pink blossoms on the 
white cobble-stones in the corner of the courtyard, where the shadows lay 
black and distinct as if cut out of paper. The breeze brought the heart-stir- 
ring perfume of spring sunshine. The swallows darted to and fro with 
sharp, Joyfulcry. A maid stood by the pump in the middle drawing water into 
her bright brass can. She was clad in scarlet skirt and white shift. A stable- 
man, coming up behind her, snatched a kiss from the nape of her neck. 
Smack !—the duke heard it distinctly from his window-—-and smack again, 
but louder, from the maid’s palm on the ruddy cheek, and much laughter on 
either side. 

‘By George !’’ said the duke, ‘‘even that hind, in his clogs, is a freer 
man than I.’’ 

The air was full of busy, merry sounds—rippling with the jangle of bells, 
and, in the distance, the richer notes of the cathedral chimes. 

Beyond the shadow of the archway, on the left, he could catch a glimpse 
of the street—dazzling white, ceaselessly crossed by cart or coach, by man or 
woman or child, each bent upon his way, each, it seemed to him, free to go 
and come as they pleased. 

He knew that this street led out across the bridge and out again through 
the town gates to the high road, and that the high road led out across’ the 
green country toward blue horizons—whither, whither? His soul rose to 
the very edge of his lips and fluttered like a bird that must taste freedom or 
die. 

‘‘Thirty days out of my life,’”? he murmured, “at least, that is not too 
much to ask—thirty days !’’ 

As in his flapping shirt he stood in the full blaze of the sunshine, lean- 
ing against the open casement absorbed in his conflicting emotions and 
thoughts, there wound itself into his consciousness a call, faint but distinct, 
from the tissue of sounds without. At first, woven into the intensity of his 
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feelings, it seemed merely to be of their own creation—the bugle call of his 
desires. But presently, dominating and intrusive, it aroused him to outer 
observation—it was the horn of some traveling chaise approaching ever 
nearer, and blown with imperiousness and frequency. Next came the clatter 
of eight heavy hoofs and the roll of bounding wheels. 

The duke’s young interest was aroused, He craned out of the window, 
pleased in boylike fashion that the travelers’ destination should be this hotel. 
The steaming, tired, sinewy horses were turned jogging into the courtyard, 
and drawn up before the main wing of the house. The place became all at 
once alive—stablemen, waiters, mine host himself, bowing and rubbing his 
hands, hurried to greet the guests. It was a hired traveling chaise laden 
with boxes front and back. There was a sleepy-looking man-servant yawn- 
ing in the rumble beside a pert waiting-maid in green silk, who balanced a 
birdcage upon her knee. Behind the glass window the duke thought to 
catch a glimpse of auburn tresses and a white hand. He watched eagerly 
and saw mine host’s bald head flash two or three times with the rapidity of 
his bows and then beheld him gallantly assist forth a lady. 

“Some griifin, or comtesse,’’ thought the boy. ‘‘ A deuced fine woman !’’ 
thought the young man. 

Next came a vision of an alert sandaled foot taking ground ; of a splendid 
form in gray silk emerging from the depth of the coach ; of a profusion of 
unruly chestnut curls beneath a befeathered hat. The white hand, upon 
which sparkled many gems, moved peremptorily hither and thither ; a ring- 
ing voice, unmodulated and yet musical, gave sundry orders right and left, 
and became presently very much raised in discussion with the postilion— 
who responded by a growling objurgation—inaudible, of course, at this dis- 
tance to the listener, but unmistakably hostile. The lady, however, was 
decided and voluble and came off victorious, if a resigned shrug of her Jehu’s 
shoulders might be interpreted to mean defeat. 

‘No great dame, perhaps, after all,’’ said the duke; ‘‘ but, by George, 
she has a lovely face !’’ 

With an exclamation, loud enough to be heard all over the yard, the 
object of his admiration now heaved a tremendous sigh of mingled relief and 
fatigue. 

iad Ouf i? 

She then mounted the three steps of the porch, snatched a reticule from 
the grasp of the obsequious landlord, and hung it upon her own wrist. At 
the same moment she glanced curiously around the court, lifted her eyes and 
met those of the watcher. 


CHAPTER III. 
Such a hare is madness, the youth, to skip over the meshes of good counsel, the cripple. 
—SHAKESPEARE, 
Tue lady looked at the young Englishman and the young Englishman 
looked at the lady. 
He saw her eyes grow round ; saw an adorable red mouth part over the 
loveliest teeth with the most good-humored smile in the world. Her hand 
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went up; and forefinger on the point, the gesture of an unsophisticated 
child : 

‘‘Oh, but do me the favor to look at that one!’’ cried she. 

These words came shrilly across the courtyard, accompanied with a crow 
of laughter. And the fine proportions he had but just admired shook till the 
gray silk shimmered again. 

All eyes went up ; landlord’s, waiters’ and postilion’s, lady’s maids, and 
stablemen’s ; the very horses’ and pigeons’, it seemed. And, acutely con- 
scious of his light attire, the young man retired, blushing, into the inner 
recess of his room. But not before he had caught a pleasant nod—nay, and 
if he did not greatly err, something singularly akin to a wink from the merry- 
eyed lady on the steps. 

It was not all youthful ingenuous modesty that sent the blood flying to his 
cheeks. It needs but a spark to kindle a well-laid fire. Start at noon—with 
Smiley? Never! 

‘Thirty days,’’ said the duke. ‘‘ Thirty days are an eternity, and by the 
Lord Harry I shall have them !”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

Mr. Smiley had recovered his equanimity. John, who had a nice hand 
on the razor, had shaved the reverend countenance to velvet smoothness ; and 
there are few things more restoring to a man’s self-esteem than the con- 
sciousness of being properly shaven. 

As he proceeded to clothe his portly form in decent clerical black, a genial 
smile gradually crept over his features. He had acted mentor to many sprigs 
of nobility, but never before to a full blown duke. High in favor with this 
exalted person’s nearest and most influential relatives, it would be strange 
indeed if some material advantage did not accrue to himself from this extra- 
ordinary turn of fortune’s wheel. He must, of course, win his pupil’s graces 
too, but that ought to prove an easy matter. Mr. Smiley knew he could be 
very winning when he pleased. 

‘A little judicious indulgence, 
amiss.”’ 

His mental eye applied itself to the peep-hole of an agreeable future. While 
he mechanically wound his white stock, distributed his curls, buttoned his 
long waistcoat, his lips formed half aloud broken sentences, and extended 
ever more pleasantly under the process. 

“The rectory of Marlow, in the gift of his grace the Duke of Rochester, 
has, we understand, been bestowed upon the Reverend Thomas Smiley, 
M. A., Oxon. This gentleman, well-known for his classical erudition and 
extensive knowledge of art, and whom several well-known noblemen have en- 
trusted with the charge of their sons during those prolonged foreign tours so 
necessary to the completion of a young Englishman’s education, has but re- 
cently returned from the continent with his grace the Duke of Rochester. 
We learn that the very Reverend Thomas Smiley, M. A., D. D., rector of 
Marlow-Magna, Prebendary of Ely Cathedral, has been appointed Canon of-——. 
There is much discussion as to whom will be chosen to fill the famous 
bishopric of Bath and Wells. It has been rumored that the Duke of Roch- 


”? said the clergyman, ‘‘ will now not come 
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ester intends to bestow upon his ouce beloved tutor, now his no less cherished 
friend ‘a 

Mr. Smiley looked down at his legs. How well the violet silk would clothe 
that shapely calf ! 

He rang the bell and requested a fresh breakfast in so benevolent a tone 
that the damsel, mistaking its paternal character, put unusual alacrity in 
complying with its demands. She was disappointed to be-rewarded only by 
a benediction. Nevertheless, the suavity of the worthy gentleman sent her 
forth admiring, and he drank his coffee and ate his roll with as fine an air of 
duty well performed as if he were feeding the widow and orphan. He was 
comfortably reflecting on the immediate details of business preliminary to 
departure, and conning over certain phrases of that reply letter to the duchess 
(which should be a masterpiece of its kind), when an imperious knock at the 
door was followed by the immediate apparition of his pupil. 

‘*T should like a few words with you, Mr. Smiley.”’ 

“Certainly, my dear boy, certainly,” said Mr. Smiley, hastening to 
advance a chair to the table and obsequiously removing the tray. 

The duke sat himself down, folded his hands on the walnut table between 
him and his tutor, and looked steadily at that gentleman. There was specu- 
lation in his eye, but no hesitation. 

“*T think it is as well, Mr. Smiley,’’ he began, ‘‘ that we should thoroughly 
understand each other through the rest of this journey. May I ask whether 
it is your intention to treat me in the way you have done hitherto—that is to 
say, like a schoolboy ?”’ 

‘*My dear Edward,’’ said Mr. Smiley, greatly distressed, ‘‘ you misunder- 
stand—you have much misunderstood me. Consider the responsibility of 
my post. If, in my anxiety to prevent you falling either into the follies or 
the dangers to which youth of its own essence is prone, I have erred on the 
side of conscientiousness—I may have done so; errare humanum—it is never 
too late, the proverb hath it, to mend.”’ 

“Well, IJ am sick of it, and that is all about it,’’ said the duke, and 
drummed his white fingers on the table, ‘‘I am Duke of Rochester, peer of 
the realm, and if you think I am going to be hauled home in tow, and 
ordered here and warned off there, and paid for and fed and put to bed, you 
are very much mistaken.’’ 

There was danger signalled in the boy’s eye, and danger in the emphatic 
slap with which he closed his sentence ; danger, too, in the snap of his jaw. 

The wise man is never so wise as when he yields in time. So thought the 
future Canon of Peterboro’. 

‘Quite so, my young friend; I fully understand. Indeed, in your posi- 
tion this would be unbecoming. Far be it from me to thwart you in any 
legitimate desire. You shall have the general arrangement of all our plans. 
I propose that we shall leave to-day, after the midday meal; you can your- 
self give the orders to John and to the landlord, and, if you like to, pick the 
horses for the first post,’’? said Mr. Smiley, pleasantly, conscious of his 
insight into the workings of a young man’s mind; ‘‘ young men like to dis- 
play their knowledge of horse-flesh ng 
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‘*Pooh !”’ said the duke. 

There was such scorn in the ejaculation that the comfortable rosy color 
faded a little from Mr. Smiley’s gills. 

“If your grace should desire,’’ said he, in a flustered way, ‘‘a small 
advance from the funds entrusted to me for the expenses, I should be most 
willing to meet you in the matter. It is not,’’ said the parson, with a pale 
smile, ‘‘exactly in accordance to the instructions given to me by your worthy 
aunt, but I think I may stretch a point.”’ 

He rose and drew a leather case from the inner recess of a black bag that 
stood beside his bed. 

‘* Let us see,’’ said the duke; ‘‘have you plenty of money, Mr. Smiley ?”’ 

“Oh! plenty—we have been generously provided for.’’ 

“No fear of our running short, eh? It won’t do for us to travel like trades- 
men, now that I am—what I am.”’ 

‘*My dear young sir, trust me to know what is fit. All shall be carried on 
as beseems our rank, and though we shall have to travel post-haste, if we had 
to buy the horses instead of hiring them we could hardly spend three hun- 
dred guineas. I cashed our last draft yesterday.”’ 

His fingers fumbled with the openings of the pocketbook and displayed 
the notes which bulged within. 

“T think,’’ said Mr. Smiley, playfully, ‘‘that I can spare you a five-pound 
note—a ten-pound note,’’ he added, hastily. 

But the young man’s countenance did not relax. 

‘Are all your funds here?’’ he said, and took up the pocketbook. ‘‘Is 
that all we have?”’ 

“All, my dear boy, all,’’ said the divine. He could not quite gather the 
drift of his pupil’s question, but he was still determined to humor him. 
“All except what is contained in this little canvas bag—a few gold pieces 
and silver coinage—change for our immediate expenses.’’ 

In the candor of his spirit he drew the little bag in question from his breast 
pocket and plumped it on the table. 

Instantly the duke, passing the leather case to his left hand, extended his 
right and firmly took possession of the canvas bag. 

‘*Hfe, he, he,’’ said the parson, with an uneasy laugh. ‘‘ Now you have 
it all, my dear boy ; you have positively beggared me.”’ 

He extended a soft, pink palm as hespoke. For reply the duke placed 
the case in one breast pocket and the bag in the other, buttoned his gray 
frock coat across, folded his arms, and looked calmly at his quondam master. 
He could not, however, keep a little twinkle of triumph from dancing in 
each eye. 

“An excellent joke,’’ said the clergyman. ‘‘ But come, my dear Edward, 
return to me the sinews of war—or, rather, I should say, of travel—without 
which we cannot proceed.”’ 

The duke gave a chuckle, but immediately checked himself and resumed 
his new role of dignity and independence. 

‘‘Mr. Smiley,’’ he said, blandly, ‘‘ you must quite understand that the 
Duke of Rochester can no longer accept the humiliating position of having 
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his own money doled out to him before everybody. Turn about is fair 
play ; I am paymaster now.”’ 

The tutor rose to his feet. 

‘*This is a most extraordinary—a most reprehensible proceeding,’’ he was 
beginning hotly ; but on second thoughts, with a gulp, he succeeded in con- 
trolling himself. ‘‘Come, my dear Edward,’’ said he, with a rueful attempt 
to recover his jocular manner, ‘‘let us make a bargain ; you shall have a fair 
share of the money for your own expenses, and return to me the rest a 

‘*Not a penny.”’ 

‘‘Monstrous!’’ cried the enraged mentor, instinct and the natural man get- 
ting the better of his mellifluous veneer ; ‘‘do you browbeat me, sir?”’ 

‘*Now, look here, Smiley, matters are considerably changed between us, 
and you had better make up your mind to it at once. We shall not start, if 
you please, until nightfall ; meanwhile you and John will be good enough to 
take your instructions from myself.’’ 

“Do not think,”’ said Mr. Smiley, choking with the fury that compressed 
his throat and injected his eyes with blood, ‘‘ that I will permit this unseemly 
jest to be carried any further. You have no right to the money of which you 
have just—yes, I must use the word—almost felaniously deprived me, and I 
have the legal right to control you and your actions for another month. We 
may be in a foreign town, sir; nevertheless, there is justice to be had—there 
are legal officers to enforce it. I shall be sorry to resort to force, but——’’ 

‘‘T should reflect if I were you, Smiley, before I went on like that,’’ said 
the young man, quietly. ‘‘One month! Is it worth while making an enemy 
of me? I have heard,’’ proceeded the duke, in a tone of superb insolence, 
‘that there are some exceedingly fat preferments in the gift of Rochester.’’ 

Mr. Smiley went purple; then he went pale. He put up his hand and 
fairly gasped. The lad held him under a hard, unwavering eye. 

“‘T should be loath,’’ repeated the poor parson, whining, ‘‘ very loath to 
employ force. It would, indeed, be against all my feelings.’’ 

His pupil gave a short laugh and turned on his heel. 

“‘We shall not start until nightfall,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Do not expect me to 
join you at the midday meal; but pray order,’’ he added, grinning, ‘‘any- 
thing you may fancy.”’ 

The duke opened the door and stepped across the threshold somewhat hur- 
riedly, for he found it very hard to keep from a very schoolboy-like guffaw 
of laughter. 

A plaintive appeal fell vainly upon his ear before he shut himself out. 

‘* At least, your grace—at least leave me a few florins !’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
“The devil hath not, in all his quiver’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice.’’—Byron. 
‘*Joun,’’ said the duke, ‘‘ pack my portmanteau. And for the future, 
John, come to me for all your directions.’’ 
‘*Yes, your grace,’’ said John, respectfully, to the first order (he had 
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heard the great news during his ministrations to Mr. Smiley’s chin) and, 
‘*yes, Mr. Edward—your grace, I mean,’’ with a grin, to the second. 

The duke placed his gray beaver at a knowing angle on his head. One 
hand, in his breeches-pocket, jangled the eighteen florins (those condemned 
thirty-six shillings of English money) with a charming sensation of inde- 
pendence ; in the other hand he loosely swung an inexpensive cane. ; 

“‘T must buy myself a malacca,’’ said the boy. 

He emerged out of the gloom of the flagged passage into the genial, sun- 
warmed yard. The yard was empty except for the pigeons, the almond 
trees, and the horseless chaise. 

From the three low windows, on the kitchen side of the inn, proceeded the 
hum of many voices, the clink of crockery, and the steam of hot viands. It 
was evident that the serving folk of the Red Eagle and of the Red Eagle’s 
guests were engaged upon their midday meal. Now and again a burst of 
laughter and a stave of song proclaimed that the performance was not unat- 
tended with joviality. This inner sound emphasized by contrast the silence 
without. Few wayfarers were passing in the street beyond—hardly a cart. 
The whole town was devoting its energies to the meridian consumption of 
potherbs and pork-flesh. 

As the duke stood in the middle of the deserted cobble stones and watched 
the pigeons bow and strut around him, he felt a little puzzled as to what to 
do, for the moment, with his newly acquired liberty. His plans were all 
vague, not to say chaotic. 

The fact that he now could de what he liked with himself made him hesi- 
tate on the choice of any one thing. On a single point only was his mind 
determined. Free of Smiley he would remain, and home to England he 
would not turn for at least thirty blessed days. He glanced at the vane 
above the brown stable gables. Which way blew the wind ?—south southeast. 

In falling his glance reached the shabby traveling chaise, and there his eye 
grew fixed. It seemed as if it was studying with earnest attention every 
rubbed and patched strap, every ungainly line; but in reality it saw not one 
item—nothing but a young, laughing face, a mocking glance, an opulent, 
womanly form. 

“‘T wonder,’’ thought the young man, awakening from his reverie with a 
heightened animation on his countenance, ‘‘ which her room may be?’ His 
looks traveled vainly over the rows of windows. ‘And I wonder whether 
she means to remain any time here? Confound that Smiley, he is always in 
my way !’’ 

At this moment a door opened with soine violence, and out came the surly 
postilion, bare-headed, and wiping his mouth vehemently with the back of 
his hand as he strode along. He was also cursing freely. 

He brushed past the Englishman without the least deferential sign, seized 
the chaise by the pole and dragged it forward a few paces. 

‘*May the hangman have all such, say I! To ride all night and scarce to 
be given an hour to swallow a morsel The devil’s tail is on it—this is a 
cursed life !’’ 

He drove his fist into the rumble, dragged forth a cushion and shook it 
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venomously. ‘‘Confound her whims and her fancies! I wish her veal 
chops may choke her, that I do!’? He thumped the cushion so hard that he 
became enveloped in a clond of dust, and cried forth again, between cough- 
ing and spitting : ‘‘ May the hangman have her !”’ 

“‘You seem put out, friend,’’ said the duke, smiling. 

The man cast a surly glower upon him and flung his cushion on the 
ground. He was not an ill-looking fellow, nor ill-built, either. 

‘** And so would you be,’’ said he, ‘‘if you had to put up with a life like 
mine.”’ 

‘But surely,’’ said his interlocutor, ‘‘’tis a fine, free, open-air existence, 
with change and variety, and little trouble.” 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ said the man, scornfully. And now, folding his arms, he 
leaned against the wheels and surveyed from head to foot this admirer of a 
postboy’s life. Then, as if impressed, despite his ill-humor, by the young 
aristocrat’s appearance, he touched his forehead and proceeded more civilly, 
but still with much bitterness: ‘‘Oh, ay, ay! ’tis a very pleasant life, as 
your honor has it. Yes. Plenty of open air, and change and variety— 
variety of weather! In winter, frost to nip your nose and your toes; in 
autumn, the rain, and the wind to drive it well into you. And has your 
honor tried the pleasure of trotting ten miles with the breeches on your seat 
(saving your presence) squashing out the water at every bump? And in 
summer there is the sun, white hot on your back until the marrow frizzles ; 
and there’s the dust choking you. Oh, as your honor says, it is a fine life !’’ 

‘But in the spring, my good fellow, in the spring, on a day like this, with 
a breeze just strong enough to cool you and the sun just hot enough to warm, 
and a little rain overnight, just enough to lay the dust—come, now, you will 
not make me believe that you have so much to complain of on a day like this.”’ 

“Tn spring, on a day like this,’’ said the postilion, bitingly, ‘‘a fellow gets 
a fool of a woman to drive, and she says, out of all reason, that it is nothing 
to her what the custom is, and that she will drive all day after driving all 
night. In the spring, on a day like this, when a man has got his Katie in 
the town, and it may be a fortnight again before he has a chance of seeing 
her! Devil take all such, I say, and the devil take a postilion’s life !’’ 

The Duke of Rochester was much interested—less perhaps in the man’s 
grievance than in the cause of it. (So the fair traveler was making but a hasty 
halt!) And— 

‘*Where are you bound in such a hurry ?”’ he inquired. 

“Over the border, to the capital. And that is twenty leagues yet. But 
she means to sleep the night at the frontier bridge, and that is out of all reason, 
too, for the inn there is not fit to hold a candle to this one, and ” 

‘And there is no Katie in that town?’’ said the duke, shrewdly. 
‘“Truly, now, you see how a man may be mistaken ; for a little while ago, 
as I looked out of the window, I vow and declare that I thought you a luckier 
dog than myself. And Iam not sure,’’ added the duke, reflectively, ‘‘ that 
I would not change places with you yet.”’ 

‘Eh, does milord think so?’’ said the man, and this time broke into a 
grin. ‘‘I am sure I should not mind changing with him.’’ 
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The duke paused, flicked his top boots with his cane, and again his glance 
wandered speculatively over the windows. 

All of a sudden, through some open casement, the sound of a singing voice 
came wafted into the stillness below. There was a glorious upward reach, a 
sweetly prolonged note, a miraculous trill, and then silence. 

‘Oh !”’ said the duke. 

‘«There she goes !’’ growled the post-boy. He detached himself from his 
resting posture, aimed a vicious kick at the old chaise and threw the cushion 
back into its place. 

‘She has finished her dinner, and she’ll be after mein a minute. Excuse 
me, sir, I must get on with my business.’’ 

But a new fire had kindled the Englishman’s eye. He touched the pos- 
tilion on the shoulder. 

‘¢ Many a true word was spoken in jest,’’ saidhe. ‘‘This exchange, friend, 
that would please us both so much, what is there to hinder its being effected, 
say for a stage or two? What if the milord drove your horses, while you 
caressed your Katie?’ 2 

‘‘Thunder and fire-blasts!_| Are you mad, milord?”’ 

“T think I could put on your clothes,’’ pursued the duke, unmoved. 
‘*And I hope I can guide a horse along a highroad as well as you or any 
other man. I believe, too, that I could thump a cushion and kick a chaise, 
if that is part of the duty. Come, my man, it is a good offer. Three days’ 
holiday and your work done for you. Two hundred guldens and the price 
of your clothes and—Katie’s kisses !’’ 

The lover of Katie had become quite pale under his sunburn. He glanced 
over his shoulder cautiously. Presently a slow grin overspread his features. 
He jerked his thumb in the direction of the casement, whistled a stave in 
mockery — roulade, sostenuto and trill burlesqued. He then thrust his 
tongue knowingly into his cheek. 

‘Tf that is the way with you,’”’ said he, ‘‘ why, step into the stables with 
me. We will talk matters over. The nags, poor things, will tell no tales.”’ 

( To be continued. ) 


WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG. 


By Lourtsk CHANDLER MOULTON, 


The roses and the lilies talk— 
Beneath the trees young lovers walk, 
And glad birds coo their wooing song. 


[ Summer, when the days are long, 


In Autumn, when the days are brief, 
Roses and lilies turn to dust— 
Lovers grow old, as all men must, 

And birds shun trees that have no leaf. 


Then, youth, be glad, in love’s brief day! 
Pluck life’s best blossom while you can— 
Time has his: will of every man— 

From leafless hearts love turns away. 


THE. LITTLE. RIFT. 


By MARGARET E.SANGSTER. 


T was on a golden day of October, when the air was like iced champagne, 
and the skies of sapphire blue, and the trees gorgeous in crimson, 
orange and pale yellow, that Mildred Parsons was married to John Mc- 

Dermott. The wedding matched the weather, so graceful in her white gar- 
ments was the slender, stately bride, so manly the groom, so gay the com- 
pany. John’s classmates rallied in force; he had been their valedictorian, 
and their famous half-back in a very famous intercollegiate game—a combi- 
nation not so rare as is popularly imagined—and he was besides an all-round 
good fellow and a great favorite. Mildred was a girl whom everybody 
adored, beautiful, serene, sweet, and as active in charities and church work 
as she was admired in society. When the two were made one by the brief 
and solemn service in the flower-trimmed chapel where Mildred, Sunday 
after Sunday, met her mission class, there seemed every reason to anticipate 
for them a happy and 
unshadowed life. 
Even the choice of the 
chapel, modest, sim- 
ple, and devoted to the 
unobtrusive benevo- 
lences of King’s 
Daughters and En- 
deavor meetings, in 
preference to the great, 
magnificent church, 
with its long aisles and 
lofty roof, was an evi- 
dence of the bride’s 
thought for others on 
her own most sacred 
day. Her poorer 
friends felt at home 
in the chapel, and it 
had for her a thousand 
tender associations, 
running back over the 
seven years which had 
slipped by on soft wings since 
she had been graduated from Vassar. 
Seven bright, glad, independent 
years of maidenhood! How much. they 
mean ! And _ perhaps they were glad and (OMEY WERE OFF ON TITEIR) WEDDING 
bright because they were independent, for JOURNEY.” 
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the girlhood of to-day resents nothing in the world so much as hanging 
a dead weight on the hands of father or brother. Mildred had come and 
gone freely in her home, her room had always been inviolate, she had 
entered society at her mother’s side and had gone about duly and properly 
chaperoned. But she and another girl of similar aspirations and ambitions 
had possessed their souls in peace in a studio of their own, and for two years 
before her wedding Mildred had spent three-fourths of the year in a tiny but 
charming apartment, where her friend and herself, in a veritable doll’s house, 
had set up their own household gods, with an elderly spinster from New 
England to do the work and repel possibly undesirable intruders. Mildred 
had earned money in a very agreeable way, for it is pleasant to design book- 
covers, and make illustrations for the papers, and write jests for the maga- 
zines, and sketches of travel and stories of college life, and receive at frequent 
intervals crisp bits of properly stamped paper from publishers, redeemable in 
goodly sums at your bank. Few girls had been cheerier and more contented 
than Mildred, and when she met and loved and said ‘‘ Yes”? to John MeDer- 
mott, her cup of bliss was full to the beaded and sparkling brim. 

They drove to the station, escaping from a shower of rice and a rattling 
fling of old shoes, and there the best man shook them by the hand and the 
maids of honor said the last laughing congratulations, and they were off on 
their wedding journey. Heart to heart responsive, thought John, as he gazed 
with the pride of possession on the beautiful girl by his side, his to have and 
to hold. Could there be anything in the wide earth to compare with such 
utter, endless, almost divine joy as was his, as must be hers? 

‘“Pon’t be afraid, little girl, I’ll take care of you,’’ he whispered, as the 
cars whirled away, and he fancied he saw Mildred’s check a little pale, and a 
tear, round and silvery, tremble on her dark eye-lashes. 

‘©Of what should I be afraid, Jack dear?’ she answered. ‘‘I’m_ perfectly 
happy, that’s all.”’ 

They had been husband and wife a year, when a visiter to their home 
might, had he been observant, have fancied a slight diminution in their 
mutual satisfaction. There was evident to one another a falling off of daily 
delight ; the sense of jars in the melody of life, a slight but incessant friction. 
Mildred’s face lost its serenity ; there was a slight hardness about her mouth ; 
her voice, hitherto noted for its sweetness, grew thin and rasping. John, 
like most men, obtuse in certain directions, saw the change in his wife, mar- 
velled at it, and was at a loss to comprehend its cause. Being a self-respecting 
man and a gentleman, he, of course, took no third person into his confidence, 
but in his own den, going over a case which had baflled him in the office, he 
sometimes communed audibly with himself. 

“*T would have sworn that Mildred’s temper was perfect,’’? he said, on one 
oceasion, ‘‘ yet, here she is becoming more and more uncertain and fretful 
every day. I wonder if women are all so? My dear mother never was. But 
she was a saint.” 

She had been from John’s early childhood a widow, with a large fortune 
absolutely at her own disposal. No woman, in a worldly point of view, could 
be more enviably situated than John McDermott’s mother. 
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John McDermott’s wife, on the other hand, though he did not suspect it, 
was tasting the bitterness of mendicancy. John’s profession was bringing 
him in a generous income ; their home was elegantly appointed, and Mildred 
proved a model housewife. There were, too, maids and a boy in buttons. 
John provided liberally and paid the bills himself. When Mildred asked him 
for money he gave it to her, always with an agreeable sense of generosity in 
the matter, often privately marveling that she required it ; what need had 
Mildred to bother herself about shopping? and when she did shop, how much 
more convenient to have an account, which her ‘husband would look over 
and settle when it was presented. That Mildred could want money for any 
personal individual need of her own never entered his big, masculine head. 

When one day his wife, who to tell the truth had walked miles that week 
because she had not car-fare, and had declined nomination to a very exclusive 
club, lest she should not be able to pay the initiation fee and the modest 
annual dues, suggested that she would like a regular allowance, a private 
purse of her own, John stared in amazement. 

“‘For Heaven’s sake, Mildred, confine vourself to common sense. What 
do you want of an individual purse? Are we to have separate interests? My 
pocket-book is always at your service, and all I have is as much yours as 
mine. I hate this having divided interests in a family. Ask me anything 
else, little girl, to the half or the whole of my kingdom, but not this; 
T’ll never consent to such a piece of folly.’’ 

And John set his stubborn, Scotch-Irish mouth in a way that Mildred 
had learned meant obstinacy. She turned away, holding herself proudly. 
There was a flush on her cheek, her eyes were very bright. John looked at 
her with admiration. It was becoming to Mildred to be a little angry, and 
thus far John had never found the anger very difficult to control; he felt, 
indeed, the sort of pleasure in handling Mildred in this mood which a man 
feels in subduing a thoroughbred which chafes against the rein. 

‘*Don’t be cross, darling,’’ he said, tenderly putting his arm around her. 
His mouth melted into gentleness, he drew her to him and kissed her, a 
lover-like kiss, which once would have stirred Mildred to her heart’s core. 
To-day she received it coldly and made no response. It was a kiss endured, 
of all things most provoking to a husband when he is moved to demonstra- 
tion. 

‘© You might be kinder, my dear,’’ he said, coldly, with a change of man- 
ner. ‘‘Do you wish any money this morning ?”’ 

‘“No, John,” replied Mildred ; ‘‘I was not urging an immediate want. I 
was asking a change of policy. I still feel that our domestic partnership is 
wrong—it should not be all give and take. I should be fully in your con- 
fidence about your financial affairs, and you should give me for my unques- 
tioned use a regular monthly sum. I wish I had thought of this before | 
was married.”’ 

‘*You mean that it would have made any differcnce?’’ he asked, a cloud 
settling blackly on his brow. 

‘© A very decided difference, John. I would neve. deliberately have chosen 
the position of a life-long licensed beggar.’’ 
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John looked at her in silence. She returned the look. Their eyes, which 
had hitherto been always friendly, met and clashed like drawn swords. 

Another moment, and the front door was shut with emphasis. John 
strode down the street, fuming and uncomfortable. He was in a bristling 
temper all day, and when night came he dreaded to go home. There is 
nothing in the world which leaves an after sense of pain and humiliation 
like a row with a dear one, and when it is with a man’s wife, and the man is 
as stubborn as granite, and knows he is in the wrong, and yet will not give 
up, ner concede an inch, and the wife must yield, or there will be no peace, 
the case is a desperate one. 

Mildred might have gained her point substantially by indirection, by 
wheedling or coaxing, or management, but that she scorned. When John 
with that sudden impulse of adoring love had kissed her so fondly, had she 
but wound her arms around his neck, and laid her cheek against his, and 
perhaps dropped a tear, he would have been ready to give her anything. 
She might have been satisfied—some women are—with thus gaining a sufli- 
cient sum for her purposes of the hour. John had truly said that his pocket- 
book was open to her—with reservations, as he had not said. But Mildred’s 
whole soul scorned contrivance and management. To coax was to put her- 
self in a false position. As John’s wife she was his equal, and she would 
not stoop to sue for a right. ; 

He need not have dreaded to meet Mildred, nor have turned the key in 
his door with a shame-faced recollection of the way he had slammed it in 
the morning. Mildred was above pettiness, and she had herself in hand. 
The dinner was faultless. She was arrayed in one of the gowns he preferred. 
She chatted pleasantly, ignoring their dispute of the morning, and John 
could find no single thing to criticize. Only, somehow, his wife was a shade 
less his than she had been. She seemed remote. He was aware of 


“‘The little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute.” 


Still, as days passed and Mildred did not revert to the subject, John con- 
sidered it done with. Once or twice he inquired if Mildred needed any 
funds, but her quiet ‘‘ No, thank you !’’ was so final that he was compelled 
to accept it. He began to wonder, and the wonder made him momentarily 
embarrassed—whether his wife had gone to her father with a request for 
money. That would be unbearable, yet surely Mildred would have too much 
pride—too much regard for her husband’s pride—to take such a step. He 
compromised the matter by doing what he had never done before—viz., 
leaving a roll of bills in her upper bureau drawer that she might take it 
without the formality of a request. 

Three days later he furtively peeped in to see if the bills were gone. They 
were still untouched. Their green edges confronted him with a sinister look, 
among Mildred’s gloves and laces, like a serpent in paradise. 

‘* After all,’’ he said, ‘‘it would be easier to let the little girl have her own 
way. I begin to feel like a cad. I suppose Mildred considers me one. But 
I hate to give in.”’ 
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***yOU MIGHT BE KINDER, MY DEAR,’ HE SAID, COLDLY.”’ 


“* By-the-way, old man,’’ said his partner, as he entered his office that 


morning, ‘‘ your wife’s pencil hasn’t lost anything by its rest. That picture 
of hers in the Clarion is fine. Annie tells me Mildred is working hard, and 
that she thinks of taking a studio again. I was sure she was mistaken, for I 
had heard you say nothing about it ; but it’s a good idea, for marriage should 
not extinguish a woman of genius.”’ 
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It was as well that Radcliffe had a way of pros- 
ing on when he began. John gathered his wits 
together before he answered, lightly : 

‘Oh, Mildred does as she pleases. 
Far be it from me to extinguish her. 
She has plenty of time, and I think 
it would be a pity for her to let her 
talents rust.’’ 

Considering that Radcliffe had 
given him his first intimation of 
Mildred’s new departure, John 
showed an unexpected tactful- 
ness in his reply. 

Mildred said nothing about 

her studio. John resented her 
silence, but as there was not the 
faintest occasion for complaint 
on his part, the home adminis- 
tration being absolutely fault- 
less, he did not like to speak. 
But one bright wintry morn- 
ing at breakfast he suggest- 
ed a sleigh-ride for the af- 
ternoon. Mildred had for- 
merly enjoyed such outings 
with him, and he wanted 
to see her wear for the first 
time a splendid set of sa- 
bles which he had presented 
her on her birthday. 

“The snow is hard and fine, and 
we'll have a lovely time,’’ he said. 

Mildred looked troubled. “¢ We COMPROMISED THE MATTER BY LEAVING 

“‘T wish I might go, John, but I A ROLL OF BILLS IN HER UPPER 
have an engagement. The fact is, I BUREAU DRAWER.” 
have some work on hand which is promised, and the days are so short now. 
I need every moment of the flying light.”’ 

‘“‘What sort of work ?’”’ he asked, shortly. 

‘‘T am painting a set of menu cards for Daisy Van Doren’s luncheon 
party, and they must be finished to-day, John.” 

“Are you painting menu cards for money, Mildred—painting for Aleck 
Van Doren’s wife that she may pay you?” 

‘Certainly, Jack dear. Daisy has her own allowance, and will pay liber- 
ally. In fact, I have not spoken of it before. There seemed no good oppor- 
tunity. I have gone into my work just as I did before my marriage.” 

‘‘ But, Mildred, you should have consulted me. I could not have dreamed 
you would take such a step. What must people think ?” 
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‘«That is a matter of indifference to me, John. I do care what my hus- 
band thinks, but as I had this to do, and you would inevitably have opposed 
me in my plan, I acted for myself. I was obliged to have money of my 
own, or die, and I did not imagine you wished my death.”’ 

‘*T will give you any allowance you ask for, Mildred, but this insane pro- 
ject of yours must be abandoned. It will hurt me professionally, Mildred.” 

‘*T do not see that,’’? she answered, a mutinous glow in her brown eyes. 
His were blue, steady and firm. Again, as once before, the two pairs of eyes 
clashed, but this time with a friendlier meeting of weapons. 

‘Asa favor to me, Mildred, refuse to take orders from friends and neigh- 
bors. If you wish to work for the public, I won’t stand in your way. I 
lower my flag. I beg your pardon. [have been very foolish and very despotic, 
and have treated the swectest wife man ever had in the most despicable and 
boorish way. But I love her, and I ask her to forgive me, on bended 
knees, if needful. Please let me be a good husband to you, Mildred.’’ 

There was no resisting this. Peace was re-established. Johnand Mildred 
settled the terms of their future finances amicably, and they took their 
sleigh-ride the next day. 

But the little rift left a slowly disappearing scar, which was never quite 
gone, until there came another golden October, when in Mildred’s arms there 
lay God’s best gift to the most blessed among women, her first-born son. 


FIELD AND FOREST CALL. 


By Mapison CAWEIN. 
I. 
[roa is a field, that leans upon two hills, 


Foamed o’er with flowers, and twinkling with clear rills; 
That, in its girdle of wild acres, bears 
The anodyne of rest that cures all cares ; 
Wherein soft wind and sun and sound are blent, 
And fragrance—as in some old instrument 
Sweet chords—catm things, that nature’s magic spell 
Distils from heaven’s azure crucible, 
And pours on earth to make the sick mind well. 
There lies the path, they say— 
Come away! Come away! 


II. 


There is a forest, lying ’twixt two streams, 
Sung through of birds and haunted of dim dreams ; 
That in its league-long hand of trunk and leaf 
Lifts a green wand that charms away all grief; 
Wrought of quaint silence and the stealth of things 
Vague, whispering touches, gleams and twitterings, 
Dews and cool shadows--that the mystic soul 
Of nature permeates with suave control— 
And waves o’er earth to make the sad heart whole. 
There lies the road, they say— 
Come away! Come away! 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL MATCH BETWEEN HARVARD AND YALE, 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FOOTBALL IN AMERICA. 
A SKETCH OF OUR MOST POPULAR AUTUMN SPORT. 


By WALTER CAMP. 


UR present most popular American autumn game, intercollegiate foot- 
ball, comes directly from the English Rugby Union. While the sport 
of football itself is as old as the traditional hills, the Rugby Football 

Union was not organized until 1871. The English association—composed of 
the adherents of the dribbling game, as it was called in contradistinction to 
the running or Rugby game—was organized some eight years before the 
Rugby Union, and it was at that time, 1863, that the two games began to 
drift so widely apart. 

The football played in England as early as the twelfth century, a rough 
and lawless kind of pastime, spread out in various branches, but it was in the 
public schools, such as Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, Eton and Har- 
row that the game took on separate forms adapted each to the playground 
of the school which fostered it. It was from 1850 to 1860 that the general 
athletic revival in England brought football up to be the sport par excellence of 
the winter months. The dribbling game became more popular than that 
supported by the Rugby players, hence its early adoption by an association 
with a distinct membership and code of laws. But the Rugby players followed 
closely and, after a fruitless attempt by the London Rugby clubs to harmo- 
nize the two methods of play, the games became more and more widely sepa- 
rated, and in 1871, at the instigation of the Richmond and Blackheath clubs, 
the Rugby Union was formed and a code of laws was drafted by Messrs. A. G. 
Guillemard, of West Kent, E. H. Ash, of Richmond, and F. G. Currey, of 
the Marlborough Nomads. At the end of the season the membership of the 
Rugby Union consisted of thirty-three clubs. Twenty-five years later the 
membership was two hundred and ninety clubs. 

In America the first football was a peculiar Thanksgiving Day custom of 
kicking an inflated pig’s bladder about the ‘‘ yard’”’ of New England farm- 
houses, to the great merriment of the younger members of the household and 
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the occasional discomfiture of the elders. In the early seventies the colleges 
began to indulge in something partaking of the nature of the English Associ- 
ation game, though in a most crude form. A letter in the writer’s possession 
kindly sent to him by Mr. Samuel J. Elder, of Boston, one of Yale’s athletic 
pioneers both in baseball and football, gives something of an idea of the early 
advent of the sport among the colleges. The Schaff mentioned is Mr. D. S. 
Schaff, formerly of Rugby School, later of the class of ’73 at Yale, who in- 
stituted class matches at Yale as early as 1871, and the result of whose work 
brought about in October, 1873, a convention of colleges at New York, where 
Columbia, Princeton, Rutgers and Yale were represented, and a set of rules 
adopted. 
Boston, July 15th, 1898. 

Water Camp, Esq., New Haven, Conn. : 

My Dear Walter—Inclosed please find copy of a letter just received from Miller, who 
was one of the first of our football players at New Haven, and is the matter about which 
I spoke to you two weeks ago. Very likely you have all the data he calls attention to, 
but there has been a good deal of feeling in ’73 that the class did not get credit for hav- 
ing begun the playing and aroused the enthusiasm which afterward took form in your 
hands and in that of your lieutenants, in the present game at Yale. 

I think Miller is in error in thinking that the comment about him and me in the New 
York Times was after the Columbia game. My recollection is that I was injured and 
did not play in that game, though I recall having been vastly pleased by the compli- 
ment itself—after a severe game. When one thinks of the reams written about players 
at the present time, it is amusing to think that the papers contented themselves with 
so little then. Sincerely yours, (Signed) Samuet J. Exper. 


Wiuston, Vr., July 14th, 1898. 
Mr. 8. J. Evper, Boston, Mass. : 
Dear Sam—I have had little opportunity till now to comply with your wish and 
write the little that I know about the rise of football at Yale. You and McCook can do 
better, but here is my contribution. 


FOOTBALL ON THE PACIFIC COAST.— INTERCOLLEGIATE MATCH BETWEEN STANFORD 
AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Davie Schaff stirred us up with his football, and we got to playing among ourselves of 
’73, quite a number of us. It seems to me that the first match (I did not play in it) was 
with the Scientific School. Iam not sure whether it was only the ’73 fellows, but I am 
inclined to think that Clarence Deming and some other ’72 men were in it. After a lit- 
tle a desire arose to get the whole college interested in the game. You (Elder) were on 
a college paper, and I asked you to say something about it in the paper. You replied 
by saying that if I would write it you would print it. The few lines which I wrote and 
you put in the paper was, I think, the first start. Peters then took it up and posted 
notices for a college mass meeting to create a football organization. That meeting con- 
vened and the organization was effected. I cannot give names or dates, but I am sure 
that that was the first football organization of Yale College, at least within the memory 
of the present generation, and it is certainly the beginning of all that have come since. 
I remember your playing in one match before I was given a place on the team. I pre- 
sume that the first regular match with another college was the game with Columbia, 
which you and I were both in and helped to win. , 

I especially remember the comment of a New York paper—either the Times or Tribune: 
After a general description of the game it mentioned you and me—“‘ Elder for his brill- 
iant running and Miller for his steady play near the goal.’’ In the history of football at 
Yale the class of 73 ought to be given the credit of starting the game, not only in Yale, 
but also to some extent in other colleges, as we kept at it till we got another college to 
play with us, and beat them. Yours most truly, (Signed) Exuiorr 8. Miner. 


But there came to be a schism in American college football ranks just as 
there was among the followers of the game in Great Britain. While Colum- 
bia, Yale, Princeton, Rutgers and some others stuck to their code, which 
gave them a game not at all like ours of the present day, and really sui generis, 
Harvard went up into Canada for opponents, and there played under the 


WAKEMAN, BAKER. TRUMBULL. 


CARTER IVES CAMP CLARK THOMPSON BROWN DOWNER LAMB 
PETERS WURTS HARDING BROWN SMITH 


UNIFORM OF THE FIRST RUGBY TEAM AT YALE. 
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UNIFORM, SHOWING EARLY CANVAS JACKET AND FLANNEL KNICKERBOCE ERS. 


laws of English Rugby Union. Once again we see the analogy to the British 
football history, for an attempt was made to harmonize the two games, Rugby 
Union and the then existing American college game. It was Harvard and 
Yale that made the attempt, and, having compromised upon the rules in the 
fall of 1875, a match was played under this new and, it must be confessed, 
incomprehensible code. Harvard won the match, but players, spectators, of- 
ficials and committee were all equally disgusted, for disputes were incessant, 
nobody seemed to understand the rules, and almost every play by either 
party that seemed to the spectators to be brilliant proved a violation of some 
of these remarkable compromise rules. All of which transpired, however, to 
the good of the sport, for the next year Harvard and Yale agreed to play 
under the Rugby Union rules without modification, and from that day dates 
the real advance of American intercollegiate football into its present position 
as the most dearly loved of autumn pastimes. 

The American collegian, governed by no traditions, was far from interpret- 
ing the rules in the same way as did his English contemporary. In a season 
or two this gave rise to the necessity of something in the nature of a more 
strict and official ruling, and the setting down of more interpretations in black 
and white at annual conventions. After a number of meetings of these con- 
ventions, where the representatives were undergraduates, the Intercollegiate 
Association, which had been formed for several years, established a new 
machinery for modifying or altering any rules. This provided fora graduate 
advisory committee, and removed in a great measure certain objectionable 
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UNIFORM, SHOWING FIRST CANVAS JACKET. 
(WATSON OF YALE). 


features of the earlier rule mak- 
ing. Too greatly influenced by 
immediate results, the judgment 
of undergraduate captains and 
managers had come to be mis- 
trusted. This new method pre- 
vailed as long as the Intercol- 
legiate Association lasted, but 
with the dissolution of that or- 
ganization there was for a season 
a kind of chaos in rule making. 
Yale and Princeton adopted one 
set of rules, while Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania and Cornell adopted an- 
other. Then the University Ath- 
letic Club of New York intervened, 
and selecting a committee of old 
players, asked them to formulate 
a code of rules. This code when . 
presented to the University Ath- 
letic Club was approved and of- 
ered to football players through- 
out the country. It was unan- 
imously adopted by clubs as 
bodies, and in fact by all the 
players of the intercollegiate 
game, and similar efforts of the 
club upon subsequent occasions 
have met with a like courteous 
reception. 

This year, previous to any ac- 
tion upon the part of the club, 
other organizations proposed sets 
of rules, and although the club 
and the committee appointed by 
them have endeavored to bring 
about unity of action, such at- 
tempts have failed, and it is more 


than probable that there will be several sets of rules promulgated this 
season. The teams representing Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Harvard 
and Cornell, with the other prominent Eastern colleges, will be governed 
as heretofore by the rules made under the auspices of the University 
Athletic Club, and as these teams are likely to represent the best playing 
element, these rules will probably prove of the greatest interest. 

It is difficult, in fact impossible, to predict with certainty the result any 
changes in rules may have upon the play, and as the public and the players 
are accustomed to the character of the play exhibited under the rules of the 
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last two years, the committee appointed by the club have endeavored as far 
as possible to create no radical changes in that style of play. Their efforts 
have been chiefly directed toward a thorough explanation of each rule, and 
such an expansion of that rule as to make any quibbling or double meaning 
impossible. Their actual changes of rules have been almost none at all, save in 
the scoring, where they have lessened the value of the act of goal-kicking after 
atouchdown. There has been a growing impression that two points, or half 
the value of a touchdown, was too great a reward for the mere act of sending 
the ball over the goal bar, and 
the advocates of team play were 
especially strong against such a 
premium as existed on what 
seemed to be but an act of indi- 
vidual skill. Other changes have 
not been in any sense radical. 
To one watching a match 
game of football, under the pres- 
ent American Intercollegiate 
rules, it is very evident in what 
the great attraction of the game 
lies. It is in the thorough aban- 
don of the players and the sim- 
plicity of the motif. No matter 
how complicated the methods, 
no matter how highly developed 
the team work, or the tactics, 
the real object is so apparent and 
so readily understood that no 
spectator remains in doubt about 
it. For all strategic moves and 
all the tactics in the best eleven 
do not fora moment mask the 
fact that each team is trying to 
carry the ball toward the oppo- 
nent’s goal, and that in the at- 
tempt to achieve that end not a 
man regards his life or his limbs 
as worth a thought. And when 
one goes beneath the surface and 
studies all the intricate prob- 
lems of interference, blocking, 
breaking through, and a dozen 
other things, each of which be- 
comes to the coach almost a 
science in itself, the interest, at 
first stimulated by the very 


° ar be UNIFORM OF THE DAY OF CANVAS JACKET AND 
simplicity of the purpose of the FLANNEL TROUSERS—(FREDERIC REMINGTON ). 
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game, grows more and more rapidly upon closer acquaintance, until the fas- 
cination becomes almost a mania. 

There is one feature connected with the sport which has made progress 
with the development of the game and which has marked some of its most 
important phases. That feature is the uniform of the football player. The 
English Rugby Union player is in this respect as unlike the American 
collegian as black is unlike white. The Englishman’s trousers have no 
padding and his knees are actually bare. A tight jersey is his only upper 
garment. The American player has so much padding in his trousers, partic- 
ularly at the hip and the knee, as to 
make him look deformed. His can- 
vas jacket or jersey is also padded and 
very likely has leather patches on 
shoulder and elbow. 

It is interesting to see how the 
American came by all this protecting 
clothing, to say nothing of his armor- 
like nose guard and head guard. The 
first uniforms of players in this country 
consisted of long trousers tied at the 
ankles, jerseys, and a sort of toboggan 
toque. In the case of the Yale play- 
ers, the toque was for some mysterious 
reason of a most bilious yellow, al- 
though the jersey was dark blue. The 
first change of importance was from 
the long trousers to knickerbockers. 
These new garments, however, were 
most remarkable in character. They 
were of woven goods, like the jerseys, 
and fitted tight to the skin, so that the 
player looked for all the world like the 
modern bather at a summer resort, 
save that the sleeves of the jersey 
were long, and he wore long stockings 
and baseball shoes with leather cross- 
pieces. Who designed this costume 
no one knows, but the players who 
wore it, proud at first of their new 
finery, though a little embarrassed by 
the immodesty of the thing, soon 
learned from actual experience that the 
uniform lacked one of the first ele- 
ments of true art, in that it was not 
serviceable. The jerseys and _stock- 
ings were in accord with their needs, 


UNIFORM, SHOWING FIRST PADDING. ‘ A 
(GILL, OF YALE). : but the trousers were simply the in- 
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vention of some one with an espe- 
cial spite against the football player. 
They were pure white with a stripe 
of blue woven in, and when the 
green of a grass stain was added, 
and it came with the very first 
scrimmage, the purity had departed 
forever. But this was not by any 
means the worst feature. The play- 
ers were perhaps not quite so re- 
gardless of their personal appear- 
ance as is the representative of the 
sport to-day, yet they were not 
greatly upset by the grass stains and 
dirt which sank into the snowy 
white of these garments. Where, 
however, their feelings were really 
touched was when they discovered 
that a good slide on the dirt or a 
fall upon the knees not only was 
liable to break the continuity of the 
trousers, but whether it tore them 
or not was sure to take off all the 
skin of the knee or thigh of the 
player in a far severer manner than 
if he had no protection whatever, 
for the wool caught the skin and 
tore it off every time. When the 
players undressed after the first few 
days of these new uniforms many 
and loud were the imprecations 
against their designer. But the team 
wore them and they became grad- 
ually, owing to stretching and patch- 
ing, somewhat more bearable. The 
next step in the progress of the uni- 
form was the discarding of these 
tight - fitting, woven trousers for 


slightly looser knickerbockers of flannel. 


IN AMERICA. 


UNIFORM OF THE EARLY ’EIGHTIES—( PEACE, 
OF PRINCETON. 


Just about this time there came a 


rumor that a certain team had designed a substitute for the time-honored 
jersey and were going to appear in something of an entirely different nature 
and which no would-be tackler could hold, for tackling in those days was not 
allowed below the hips, and for that reason the uniform in which the arms 


and upper body were inclosed was of more vital importance. 


An expect- 


ant football public was not long kept in waiting, for upon an early day in 
the fall the Trinity team of Hartford came to New Haven. 
The match was played at the old Hamilton Park, and there was an air of 
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considerable mystery about the Trinity team when they went into their dress- 
ing room. One of the Yale players attempting to go in to see a friend of 
his on the Trinity team was stopped at the entrance and denied admission. 
This was hardly in accordance with the rather happy-go-lucky system of 
management then in vogue, and the Yale player returned to his team with 
the statement that something peculiar was going on in the dressing-room 
of the Trinity eleven. The explanation was apparent, however, when the 
Trinity team came out on the field, for each man was arrayed in a canvas 
Jacket, and each canvas jacket had been well rubbed with lard previous to 
the exit from the dressing-room. Whether it was a matter of imagination or 
not, it is certain that the attempts to tackle the Trinity players during the 
first five or ten minutes of the game were really ludicrous. They slipped 
from the hands and arms of the Yale men as a greased pig at a Fourth of July 
carnival escapes from the clutches of his would-be captors. After enduring 
this for a short time the Yale men in desperation seized great handfuls of 
the sandy soil of which Hamilton Park was composed, and the effect of hold- 
ing this in the hands until reaching out for the man left enough to make the 
tackle much more easy by neutralizing the slippery effect of the lard. Before 
the game was finally over the jacket, or, rather, the lard, had lost its terrors 
for the Yale men. The canvas jacket, however, had not, for it was a mani- 
fest fact, appreciated by all who played in that game, that it was far easier to 
tackle and hold a man arrayed in an ordinary jersey than one in the stiffer 
canvas ; still more the effect on the tackler’s hands in a cold day was such 
that it was not only difficult but painful to seize upon one of these canvas 
jackets. The inauguration of this costume by Trinity was speedily followed 
by its introduction on almost all the principal teams, although the greasing of 
the jacket was not continued. The quarterback objected to the canvas jacket, 
as it did not admit of such great freedom of motion as did the jersey, and 
he, together with other players, have from time to time gone without a can- 
vas jacket and substituted the jersey. But the canvas jacket still remains 
as the cheapest serviceable garment for players in the rush line. Jerseys 
are now made fitting rather tightly and with leather padded elbows and 
shoulders, so that a good many wear these in preference to the more uncom- 
fortable jacket. Attempts were made to make the canvas jacket even more 
serviceable by the introduction of elastic goring down the sides and in the 
sleeves, but players generally found that the pressure produced by this elastic 
in the jacket made it uncomfortable so long as it was tight enough to be of 
any service. 

The next step forward in the matter of uniforms was the graduation from 
the flannel knickerbocker, which offered little protection and was easily torn, 
to those made of corduroy. But even corduroy lasted but a season, as it was 
found that there was a decided tendency to split at the knee, and managers 
went about searching for some more substantial cloth from which to make 
the trousers. At last they hit upon fustian, and of this a great many of the 
knickerbockers are made up to the present day. 

It was soon after the introduction of this stouter material that padding 
was brought in. The origin of padding was the injuries received by football 
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players at that vulnerable part, the knee. Here it was that the original 
woven trousers were found unserviceable ; here it was that the flannel and 
later the corduroy tore most frequently, and here it was that the player suf- 
fered a great many of his abrasions and bruises. Some clever man using 
Pond’s extract or some like liniment on his sore knees, was not satified with 
keeping them wet when off the field, but fastened sponges saturated with the 
liniment to the inside of his trousers, thus carrying on the cure while per- 
haps suffering added injuries. The padding thus introduced in the shape of 
sponges suggested the idea of quilting in other protecting material, and before 
long the knees of the trousers were made large enough to contain any amount 
of this padding. Then followed the quilting in of protecting materail at the 
hips, and soon a player’s knickerbockers were practically suits of cloth 
armor. Then an advance was made in the protection of the upper body by 
fastening padding along the elbows of the jersey or jacket. It was some time 
before this padding was brought up to the shoulders, but this followed as a 
natural sequence. Meanwhile the player had not been unmindful of his 
head and shins. The ordinary shin-guard is, of course, as old as the game 
itself, and is worn by English association players, as well as most men in the 
forward lines of our games to-day. But it has been improved in quality 
considerably, and being now made of paper pulp is very light and servicea- 
ble, and is sometimes worn inside the stocking instead of on the outside. 
This avoids the difficulty of having the fastenings break and losing it off in 
the midst of a game. Protection for the head has followed a similar line of 
progress. At first a bit of rubber, which baseball catchers of the earlier days 
were wont to hold in the mouth as a protection to their teeth, was handed 
down by the baseball player to his football follower, and several men in the 
forward line held these articles between their teeth during the play. This 
was followed by the nose-guard, which has now become so well made as to 
furnish a protection for the teeth and nose at the same time. 

The Englishmen, many years ago, devised a cap for the protection of the 
ears of men playing the running game. It was a soft leather cap, with ear- 
pieces, and tied with tape under the chin. From this came the idea of the 
American player’s headgear. This headgear at first took into consideration 
only the ears, but was later extended to the top of the head, and now a very 
complete padded cap with ear-laps is provided that renders a player quite ob- 

-livious to the ordinary knocks on the head. 

This gives something of the history of the progress of the game among 
American collegians. But it must not be understood from all this arming, as 
it were, that the game has grown tore dangerous. In fact, the opposite is 
not unlikely the case. But it has grown more important, owing to the greater 
skill of the individual players, that they be protected during the weeks of 
practice. An untrained, unskilled man might have gone in in the carly days 
of the game and replaced an injured player with some measure of credit; but 
no such thing would be possible to-day, and hence the greater desirability of 
reducing the chances of accident. 

The principal games of this season will be the Harvard-Yale, Princeton- 
Yale, Pennsylvania-Harvard, Cornell-Princeton and Cornell-Pennsylvania, 
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Tl "By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


/EMUEL PRUITT was a bachelor of forty-five; a man of 
the middle class with intelligent aspirations, who had been 
in trade and had made money enough to permit him to 
retire from business, and to spend the rest of his life in the 
pursuit of happiness according to his own ideas. 

These ideas were simple enough; he wished to buy a 
small property in the country, and settle down as a rural man of leisure. He 
had always lived in the city, but he yearned for woods and fields, and, when 
these should be covered with snow and unsuitable for purposes of pedestrian- 
ism and observation, for a home and a comfortable fireside which should be 
all his own. 

With this object in view Mr. Pruitt was now upon an expedition in search 
of a country home. He had already examined several modest estates which 
had been offered to him, but none of these had suited his fancy ; and upon 
the day on which this story opens he was seated in the office of Mr. Falconer, 
a real estate agent in the village of Symington. 

**T do not beliéve,’’ said Mr. Falconer, in continuation of some previous 
remarks, ‘‘ that you will find any place that will suit you so well as this farm 
of Mrs. Fenwick’s which I have just described. It seems to me that it con- 
tains everything you want.”’ 

‘‘That has been said to me before,’”’ remarked Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ by everyone 
who has had a place to offer; but I am willing to go and look at it.”’ 

‘Tt is cheap, too,’’ said the agent. ‘‘ Mrs. Fenwick wants five thousand 
for it, but you can get it for less—I assure you of that.’’ 

“Ts it worth five thousand ?’’ asked Mr. Pruitt. 

‘¢ Indeed it is,’’? was the answer. ‘‘ It is worth much more than that ; but 
she is obliged to sell, and will, of course, be reasonable. Now, sir, if you 
like I will drive you over there this afternoon.”’ 

‘“No, sir,” said Mr. Pruitt; ‘I thank you very much, but I wish to be — 
by myself when I first visit the property. If I don’t like it I don’t want to 
be made to like it. That sort of thing happens sometimes, you know.”’ 

Mr. Falconer laughed, and that afternoon Mr. Pruitt walked out by him- 
self to the Fenwick farm. <A mile anda half was nothing to him on a fine 
summer day. He found Mrs. Fenwick, the owner, at home, and she was 
very glad indeed that Mr. Falconer had sent her a possible purchaser for her 
property. She explained her circumstances in the very beginning, so that 
Mr. Pruitt might know why she wished to sell. Her husband had died two 
years before, and since that time she had lived here with her sister ; but that 
sister had now married and gone away, and as Mrs. Fenwick could not stay 
alone, she wished to sell the’ place and go to live with another sister. 
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This statement was all very straightforward, and enough to make Mr. 
Pruitt understand why anyone should wish to leave such a pretty place. 
The farm was small but well planned, and the house was neat, in good repair, 
and big enough for the purposes of an ordinary family. 

Mrs. Fenwick showed Mr. Pruitt everything about the house. He wanted 
to see everything ; he even went down into the milk room, and as he gazed 
critically about him he did not think it necessary to state that this was the 
first milk room he had ever seen. He asked very many questions ; he went 
twice into the garden and three times into the orchard, because he wished to 
assure himself in regard to the variety of fruit trees. He stayed nearly all 
the afternoon, and when he went away he promised to return on the morrow. 

The next morning at ten o’clock Mr. Pruitt walked slowly toward the Fen- 
wick farm. He looked about him this way and that, and noticed in the 
yard three pleasant, shady places suitable for the hanging of hammocks. 
Then, after examining the 
roof and floor of the piazza, 
he knocked at the door. 

When he was _ seated 
with Mrs. Fenwick in the 
prettily furnished parlor 
she asked him if there 
were anything else he 
would like to see. The 
man was now out at the 
barn, and could tell him 
more about that part of 
the estate than she had 
been able to do. 

““No, madam,’’ said 
Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ I don’t want 
to see anything more at 
present. I have examined 
your place pretty thor- 
oughly. But there are 
some points I want settled 
before I go any further. I 
have been thinking a good 
deal about them since I 
saw you. There are three 
things that I must have in a coun- 
try home. The first is pure, soft 
water. I am sorry—as you told 
me yourself—to find that the water 
in your well is of the limestone va- 
riety.” a 

Mrs. Fenwick’s heart fell a little, ‘\ MILE OR TWO ON A SUMMER DAY 
but she did not lose courage. ‘‘ The WAS NOTHING.” 
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water is hard,’’ she said, ‘‘but not very hard. When it is first drawn it is 
so cold and clear that you would not be likely to taste any lime in it if 
nothing had been said on the subject.’’ 

‘That is very true, madam,’ said he. ‘I tasted your water and it 
seemed good enough for anybody ; but as you say there is lime in it, it must 
have lime in it, and I understand that that sort of water is not wholesome ; 
it makes little lumps and stones inside of you, and I should not like that.’’ 

‘‘T have been drinking limestone water all my life,’’ said Mr. Fenwick, 
“Cand I have always been very healthy.” 

‘*T can easily see that, madam,”’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ but notwithstanding, 
lime is lime, and has a tendency to lumps.”’ 

‘* But then there is the spring,’’ said Mrs. Fenwick, a little eagerly. ‘‘ It 
is a good way from the house, but it is soft water, and a wind-mill and pipes 
would not cost very much.”’ 

‘That is true,’’ replied Mr. Pruitt, contemplatively. “ That is a point to 
be considered. But there is another thing I must have in a country home, 
and that is some woodland. Now, on this farm there is nothing that resem- 
bles a forest or woods.”’ 

‘© No,’ said Mrs. Fenwick, an additional tinge of disappointment in her 
face. ‘‘We have no woodland, but there are trees enough scattered here and 
there to furnish ail the firewood needed.”’ 

“Tt is not firewood that I am after,’? said Mr. Pruitt. ‘I am fond of 
woodland rambleg and I want a forest of my own. It may be a small one, 
but it must be a real wood. If there are no paths through it I could make 
them ; I would like that better than finding them already made. I am fond 
of forestry, or at least I know I should be if I had the chance.”’ 

Mrs. Fenwick’s face bright- 
ened a little. ‘‘Some years 
ago,’’ she said, ‘‘ Mr. Perkins, 
who owns the next farm, of- 
fered my husband a piece of 
woodland which adjoins this 
farm. There are about twenty 
acres in it and he said he would 
sell it for two hundred dollars. 
But Mr. Fenwick did not care 
to purchase it.”’ 

“* What kind of trees has it ?”’ 
asked Mr. Pruitt, quickly ; 
“oaks ?” 

‘“Yes,’’? she answered, ‘I 
have walked through it, and 
there are oaks, and some chest- 
nuts and a good many pines, 
and on the outside edge, this 
“TE FOUND MRS, FENWICK way, there is a catalpa tree and 

AT HOME.”’ two sycamores.”’ 
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‘*That’s 
very nice,”’ 
said Mr. Pru- 
itt; ‘Sand two 
hundred is 
what he wants for that ?”’ 

‘“That is what he charg- 
ed at the time,’’ said Mrs. 

“HE WENT TWICE INTO THE GARDEN.’ Fenwick, ‘‘and I don’t 
suppose he would ask more now, if he hasn’t sold it yet.’’ 

‘* Very well, then,’’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘that may answer my purpose. But 
there is another thing, Mrs. Fenwick ; another thing which is very import- 
ant. In acountry home I must have a study.” 

The lady looked at him in surprise. ‘‘I did not suppose, sir,’’ she said, 
‘that you were a lawyer or a literary man.”’ 

‘‘Tam not,’’ he replied; ‘‘but I am fond of books, I am fond of reflec- 
tion and I like to be undisturbed. I have been disturbed a great deal in the 
course of my life, and one of the things I have always been looking forward 
to in a country home is a study. And now, Mrs. Fenwick, I have gone over 
the whole of this house with you, and last night I went over the whole of it 
in my mind, and I cannot see any room that would do for a study.”’ 

Mrs. Fenwick was surprised. ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘ there are four rooms 
downstairs and four rooms upstairs, and I should think you could take almost 
any one of them fora study. Here is the back parlor ; what could be better 
than that?”’ 

Mr. Pruitt shook his head. ‘‘It would not do, madam ; it would not do,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ There is not a room in this house that would do at all. Each 
room opens into some other room, and a study to be a real study should not 
open into any other room. To be quiet, to be able to reflect—to study, in 
fact, one must not be in a room that communicates with another one.”’ 

Now Mrs. Fenwick looked truly sad. She could see very well that there 
was no room in the house which would conform to Mr. Pruitt’s idea of a 
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study. But suddenly a ray of light shot across her mind. ‘‘ But, sir,’’ said 
she, ‘‘there is the kitchen.”’ 

“‘The kitchen !’’ interrupted Mr. Pruitt. ‘Madam, I could not study in 
the kitchen.’’ 

‘*Oh, you do not understand,”’ she said. ‘‘I do not mean the room in 
the basement which we use as the kitchen. I mean that small brick house 
in the yard which I showed you. It is not used now, but it is all one room 
inside and has a splendid fireplace nine feet wide at one end. It has large 
windows, and if it were papered and put in order it would make a beautiful 
study with a view out over the garden.”’ 

Mr. Pruitt reflected. ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ properly fitted up, that house 
would make a very good study indeed. In fact, I think it would be better 
than a room here in the dwelling. Yes, that will do very well. And now, 
madam,”’ said he, looking about at the furniture, the pictures on the walls, 
the books and the bric-a-brae, ‘‘ I want to ask you one thing: Would you be 
willing to dispose of your furniture and all the things in this house, as well 
as the agricultural implements, the sheep and the chickens—everything— 
lock, stock and barrel ?”’ 

‘Lock, stock and barrel?’’ repeated Mrs. Fenwick ; ‘‘I don’t understand 
you.” 

‘‘That means everything, madam,”’’ said he, ‘‘the same as if you were 
buying a gun. You would not want the lock and the stock without the 
barrel ; you would not want the barrel and stock without the lock, and you 
would not want the barrel and the lock without the stock. I have looked at 
the things in this house, madam, in the most particular way; I thought 
about them yesterday, I thought about them Jast night and I have been 
thinking about them to-day, and everything seems to belong exactly where it 
is. If you were to strip this house of everything in it, I might spend as much 
money as I pleased but I could never make it look as it does now. It must 
have taken a long time, madam, to make this house look as it looks now. 
Having seen it as it is, I wouldn’t be satisfied with it any other way.” 

Mrs. Fenwick’s heart beat rapidly ; a most desirable condition of affairs 
seemed opening before her. She had planned to take some of her household 
goods away with her, but, of course, she would be obliged to sell the greater 
part of them, and she knew very well what low prices were generally realized 
at country auction sales. If she could sell everything to Mr. Pruitt at a fair 
price it would be a wonderful advantage to her. But to fix a price was very 
difficult ; she had not thought on the subject. Mr. Pruitt perceived her per- 
plexity and seemed inclined to help her. 

“*Will you take seven thousand dollars for everything—lock, stock and 
barrel?’ he asked. 

Mrs. Fenwick opened her eyes very wide. She had never imagined that 
she would receive an offer of seven thousand dollars for her property, real 
and personal. Mr. Pruitt was sitting opposite her, looking fixedly at her, 
anxiously awaiting her reply. She would have been glad if there had been 
someone with whom she could confer. But, after all, what was the use of 
seeking advice? Surely no one could expect a better offer than this, and it 
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would be the greatest 
possible satisfaction to 
her to leave all encumbrances 
behind her, and to begin life 
over again with seven thou- 
sand dollars in her pocket. 
For some minutes she rapidly 
and earnestly considered the 
matter, and then she spoke. 

“*T never thought of selling 
everything,’’ she said; ‘‘ but 
as you seem to want everything 
just as it is, and are willing to 
pay for it, there is really no ob- 
jection that I can make, and I 
agree to your proposition.’’ 

‘¢ And let me have everything 
—lock, stock and barrel?’ he 
asked. 

Mrs. Fenwick smiled. ‘‘ Yes, 
everything,’’ she said. 

Mr. Pruitt looked wonderfully 
pleased. ‘‘ And when can I come 
into possession? To-morrow, or 
I hope by the next day, or the 
day after at the very latest.’’ 

‘That is a very sudden no- 
tice,’? said Mrs. Fenwick; ‘‘ but 
still, under the circumstances, I 
think I can accommodate you. 
As the furniture and everything 
is to remain here there will be little to do, and I can clean up things and 
pack my trunk to-morrow, and then the next day I can go.”’ 

‘‘No, madam,’’ said he, very decidedly ; ‘‘ there must be no packing of 
trunks.”’ 

She looked at him in utter amazement. ‘‘ You don’t want me to leave my 
clothes !’’ she exclaimed. 

“‘T do, madam,” he said. ‘‘I want everything on this place—I want 
your house and your furniture ; I want your clothes, and I want you.”’ 

Mrs. Fenwick started and turned pale; she could not believe the words 
she had heard, and vet she was not frightened. There was never a kinder or 
more genial countenance than that which now glowed before her. 

“You may think, madam,”’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ that this is a very sudden 
sort of thing, but it isn’t. When a man’s mind has been prepared for a long 
time to make itself up, when it makes itself up as soon as it sees a reason for 
doing so, there is nothing sudden about the affair. When I set out to look 
for a country home I was positive about three things—soft water, woods and 
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astudy; but there was another thing I wanted just as much, although I 
wasn’t so positive about it, because I did not expect to find it connected with 
any place I might see; but I have found it here, and to get it I would be 
willing to give up a great many things, even if I could not make the arrange- 
ments to have them which I can make in this case. I have been here twice, 
madam, and I have had a whole night to think in; and I have come to the 
conclusion that there isn’t a house in the whole world—not even this one— 
that I would care to have without you. I know you think you ought to 
have time to consider the matter, and I suppose you are right, but I don’t 
want to leave this house without having it settled , I don’t want to have to 
say to Mr. Falconer that I don’t know whether I ain going to buy the house 
or not; I don’t want to walk about the village feeling that I don’t know 
whether I am going to get what I want or not. This is not a common case, 
and it cannot be treated in a common way. I have been looking for a house 
and I have been wanting a wife, and I have found exactly what I want, both 
in the same place; and now that I have seen you and talked to you, and 
gone over all sorts of things with you, I feel well acquainted with you and IL 
know that I want you. Remember, madam, that your answer is everything 
to me; everything—lock, stock and barrel.’’ 

Mrs. Fenwick’s mind was going at a gallop; but she was a sensible 
woman, and knew that she must pull herself up, and not only do what was 
right, but do it at once. The fervent earnestness of Mr. Pruitt had infected 
her, and she felt that she must decide the matter immediately—and she 
wanted to decide it. 

Mr. Pruitt was a good-looking man; he was hale and hearty, and of a’ 
cheerful way of talking; and, moreover, he had a generous manner of 
looking at things which had pleased her from the first ; she was quite young 
enough to marry again, and it would be very suitable for her to do so. But 
she was a woman of a business mind, and now she put a question herself. 

‘“Mr. Pruitt,’’ said she, ‘‘do you mean that if you should buy this place 
with everything on it, and should pay me seven thousand dollars for it, and 
afterward should marry me, that that seven thousand dollars would be my 
own, without your having any claim upon it?” 

Mr. Pruitt rose to his feet. ‘‘ Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘if you agree to what I 
have offered I will go to Mr. Falconer as soon as I leave this house; I will 
have the deeds made out and I will then put the seven thousand into your 
hands, and I would have nothing more to do with it. It would be yours ; it 
would be the payment for this property, which is yours, and which would 
then be mine. Then, madam, when I have married you I will make a will 
and leave everything I possess to you—lock, stock and barrel.’’ 

Mr. Pruitt’s whole soul showed itself in his face. As Mrs. Fenwick, pale 
and silent, sat and looked at him, she knew that before her stood a man who 
meant what he said; more than that, she knew that he was a man who 
must be answered, and answered now. She could not tell him to come to- 
morrow, that she would think of it, that she must have time. She could 
offer no reason for delay. Mr. Pruitt must be answered, yes or no. If he 
should go away with this matter unsettled, she felt that it would be the same 
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thing as if she had said him nay. Not 
for a moment did the fear of his leay- 
ing her suddenly and forever connect it- 
self with any thought of the sale of her 
farm or personal possessions. 
His fervor had so infected her 
that she forgot he was a possible 
purchaser and only thought of 
him as a lover. Whatever she 
might be, or care to be, he was a 
lover. 

Suddenly Mr. Pruitt drew his 
Pe chair closer to her. 
‘““Mrs. Fenwick,’’ said 
he, leaning toward her, 
“for a long time there 
have been some things I 
have wanted and have been trying to get, 
but at this moment there is only one thing 
in this world that I really want or care to have, and 
that is you. May I have that?” 

Mrs. Fenwick looked into his eyes, and her own 
became a little moist. Her voice did not seem to be 
; under her control, and she did not say a word, but, 
IF You HAD Let ME at- leaning slightly forward, she offered him her hand. 

TEND TO THE MATTER.’ "? That afternoon, Mr. Pruitt marched into the office 
of Mr. Falconer and astonished the house agent by the alacrity of his step 
and the brightness of his countenance. 

‘Now, sir,’’? said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘I want you to go to work and make out the 
papers and deeds and whatever is necessary. I have bought the Fenwick 
farm.”’ 

“Bought it !’? exclaimed Mr. Falconer. ‘‘I did not think you would be 
in such a hurry as that. What did you agree to pay?” 

** Five thousand,’”’ said Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘ That is the price of the place.”’ 

‘““My good man!’ exclaimed Mr. Falconer; ‘‘if you had let me attend 
to the matter for you, you could have had the property for very much less.”’ 

Mr. Pruitt leaned back in his chair and laughed. ‘‘ You attend to the 
business for me !’’ he cried ; ‘‘a pretty piece of business it would have been. 
Now listen, and I will tell you what I have done. I have become the owner 
of that place—lock, stock and barrel.”’ 

They talked a long time, for Mr. Pruitt’s mind was animated by his good 
fortune, and he was eager to discuss every salient point of it. 

‘Yes, sir!’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ she’s a woman ina thousand. She told me 
how to get the three important things I wanted and which did not seem to exist, 
and now she has given me the one great thing that I did not even expect.’’ 

Mr. Falconer laughed. ‘‘I should never have thought of doing business in 
such a prompt fashion as that,’’ he remarked. 


see 
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‘* Well, sir,’’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘if I had been a real estate agent, I suppose 
it would have taken me three or four weeks to buy that place, and if I had 
been a marrying man it might have taken me six months or a year to marry 
its mistress. But you see I am different from you, and I do things in a very 
different way. When I left Mrs Fenwick I went straight to her neighbor, 
Mr. Perkins, and I bought that piece of woods and gave him twenty dollars 
down to clinch the bargain, and, more than that, I have hired a forester Mr. 
Perkins recommended. He isa black man and I can get him for eight dol- 
lars a month. He says he understands all about forestry, and if he doesn’t 
know everything I expect he can learn. I take the greatest interest in fores- 
try myself, and I know that the only way to have the right kind of a forest 
is to keep a forester.”’ 

‘We don’t call them by that name about here,’’ said Mr. Falconer, ‘‘ but 
it doesn’t make any difference. And you are going to have water brought up 
to the house?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘On my way here I stopped at Mr. 
Allen’s, and he says he will attend to the whole thing for me—windmill, 
pipes and all—and he is going to make out an estimate.”’ 

‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed the agent; ‘‘you are a man of deeds. 
Have you arranged for your new study to be papered and painted ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘Just before dinner I went into that paint- 
er’s shop opposite the hotel, and the man there—Jackson is his name, isn’t 
it ?—has now gone out to Mrs. Fenwick’s place to measure my new study and 
to see what is necessary to be done.”’ 

Mr. Falconer smiled. ‘‘I suppose,’’ said he, ‘‘that you have already 
stopped at the house of one of our clergymen and have made your arrange- 
ments for the wedding. Is it to be this evening, or to-morrow ?”’ 

Mr. Pruitt’s exuberance abated a little. He shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ said 
he; ‘‘it’s not so good as that. You see, there are two people concerned in 
that business. If I had been able to manage it all myself I would not be 
boarding long in that hotel when I have a beautiful piece of property in the 
country, but she would not agree to hurry up things as I wanted to hurry 
them up. She said there are various matters that have to be attended to, 
and she wants one of her sisters to come on. It is all right enough and nat- 
ural enough, and I cannot make any objection, but I must say I hate going 
slowly through this world and putting things off.’’ 

‘‘When are you to be married ?”’ asked Mr. Falconer. 

“Not until next Monday,’’ said Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘She would not agree to 
anything sooner than that.’’ 

‘¢ And this is Wednesday !”’ ejaculated Mr. Falconer. ‘‘Poor man! How 
can you endure such delay? By the way,’’ he continued, as his client rose 
to leave, ‘‘ you are going to make such wonderful improvements in the Fen- 
wick farm, I suppose you will be wanting to give ita new name. It is now 
known as the Meadows, but that isn’t much of a name.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, it isn’t,’’ said Mr. Pruitt ; ‘‘ but Mrs. Fenwick and I have talked 
over that matter and we’ve settled upon an excellent name. After this, the 
name of our estate is to be ‘ Lock, Stock and Barrel.’ ”’ 
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(Reported for ** Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly,” by the Rev, Peter MacQueen.) 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—I. 


T the close of a hot day in July, 1898, good fortune landed me on the 
A pier at Santiago, where the great black ship, State of Te.ras, was unload- 
ing. There was much noise and rush, for this was a Yankee town now. 
The Cubans were surprised and the Spaniards were aghast. The surprise 
came from the fact of three good meals a day and the unusual experience of 
work. This was enough to daze any Cuban. Garcia had replied to Shafter, 
when the latter asked him for men to work in the unloading of provisions at 
Siboney: ‘‘ But, general, I have nothing but soldiers.’’ ‘‘Send your soldiers,’’ 
said Shafter. ‘‘ But they cannot work as stevedores.’? ‘‘Then they can’t 
have anything to eat.’’ That night Garcia sent several hundred soldiers to 
work as stevedores. The Spaniards could not understand why they were not 
cut into pieces, or made to eat the bread of humiliation by the American 
victors. 
The officer in charge of the unloading of the Red Cross supplies had 
impressed about cighty 
Cubans into his service. 
He made them hustle 
and paid them with ra- 
tions three times a day. 
A Cuban will eat as much 
as three cowboys. <A 
negro of the Tenth United 
States Cavalry put it in 
a most apposite remark : 
“Them Cubans is the 
eatin’ est lot I ever seen.”’ 
But they ate and worked, 
and in three days had 
landed fourteen hundred 
tons of supplies for Cu- 
bans and Americans 
alike. The pier was 
built high up with bags 
and boxes; American 
soldiers kept watch and 
ward. The Red Cross 
pile was twice as big as 
the United States Gov- 
ernment pile, which oc- 
cupied the next pier. 
MISS CLARA BARTON. Sitting on a_ barrel 
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RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS AND HOSPITAL AT SANTIAGO, 


with the head out of it, giving this one a can of milk, and that one 
a cure for yellow fever, was Dr. Gardner. His wife was walking among 
the bales and cases. Two Sisters of Mercy came from the Catholic nunnery. 
Mrs. Gardner gave them some cans of condensed milk. Through an in- 
terpreter they told her how grateful they were. Mrs. Gardner said to 
me : ‘‘ These women are splendid people ; they can do more good with it than 
we can ; they know just where it is needed most.’’ At that moment a Cuban 
came up to Dr. Gardner and appealed to him: ‘‘Pickaniny sick, wanta 
milka. Will pay money.’? He went home to his sick child with milk and 
medicine. 

Things crowd themselves upon you sometimes. Colonel Roosevelt was 
talking to a little, wee, wrinkled, pleasant, sweet, dear old maid. [I listened. 

‘*For God’s sake, Miss Barton,’’ the rough-riding colonel was saying, 
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‘¢don’t send me back to my men without some food and delicacies. A 
hundred and twenty-one out of four hundred and thirty are sick, and more 
will be sick.”’ 

The little woman put her hand on his shoulder. 

‘Never fear, Mr. Roosevelt. We can help you some. Would six hundred 
pounds of corn-meal, and say two hundred pounds of rice, with malted milk 
and condensed milk, do for the present ?”’ 

‘“ By George, you are fine, Miss Barton !’’ cried Roosevelt, like a delighted 
schoolboy. 

Presently General Ludlow came in from the country. 

‘‘Whatever you like, Miss Barton. I throw myself entirely on your 
mercy. My men are sick and dying! A little will help. What you please.”’ 
And the fine bronzed face of one of America’s best soldiers brightened as he 
saw the little woman estimate how much she could spare. ‘‘Give my hearty 
respects to Miss Barton,’’ said Ludlow to Mrs. Gardner, a few minutes later, 
as the dear old saint had turned to talk to General Wood. The Governor of 
Santiago looked serious. His face was unillumined by a smile, as he 
thought of the danger menacing the American army lying back of the city 
and occupying it. 

When they had all gone, each taking some provision or delicacy for his 
helpless, I came up to where Miss Barton was seated with a box for a desk. 

“You remember a caller at Constantinople ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, yes, perfectly. Are we in the same world? or was that a state of 
existence prior to this? Let me see; we had the Sultan then to talk about, 
and the Armenians, the Red Cross, the American Ambassador, the Grecian 
question. It was not this world ; it was distinctly another existence.”’ 

The sweet old lady smiled, thinking of the minarets of old Stamboul, the 
Sweet Waters of Asia, and all that misty life in the grand capital of the 
Moslem Empire. 

“Yes ; I helped these generals,’’ she said, coming back to Santiago. ‘I 
have really no right to do so. But, poor men, they are so humble, their men 
are withering like grass, the sick must have malted milk, they clamor fox it 
so. Yes; I’ll give them as long as it lasts. If General Shafter will only 
give me a receipt for the Red Cross to be satisfied, I can get this back from 
the government, and so the Cubans will be helped as it was in the first 
intention of the donors of these supplies. But Ill help the American 
soldiers, no matter what comes of it. It will be all right in the end.”’ 

After some pleasant conversation I proceeded : 

‘Miss Barton, the whole American nation would like to have a greeting 
from you in the field of service where you are.’’ 

Miss Barton’s eye kindled. 

‘Ah! the American people, with all their faults, the noblest and best 
people of all time! They are the most generous, the most warm-hearted, 
the most self-sacrificing nation, when once they have come to see their 
duty. 

“* Well, say to them that we are in a great work here. Someone—I do not 
care to give you his name—said to me when he arrived in Santiago: ‘Why, 


” 
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ENTRANCE TO SANTIAGO HARBOR. 


The masts and funnel of Hobson's Merrimac are seen in the foreground, to the left, and the sunken 
Spanish vessel, Reina Mercedes, in the middle distance, below the walls of the Morro. 


Miss Barton, the Red Cross seems to be the only properly organized body in 
the field.’ 

‘‘These supplies were first sent out for the reconcentrados, on the call of 
the President. They say that there are five to ten thousand tons more com- 
ing to Cuba to be distributed under the care of the Red Cross Society. We 
have with us 1,400 tons of supplies in the State of Texas. They were contrib- 
uted by individuals. My nephew, Stephen E. Barton, is chairman of the 
Red Cross Commission of New York City. An appeal was made to the peo- 
ple early in the present trouble, even before the war broke out. The public 
responded grandly. The President sent for me and asked me to go to Havana 
before the war began, to distribute food to the starving reconcentrados. We 
succeeded for a time ; but finally the war came and the blockade was threat- 
ened. Then I returned to the United States. 

‘When I left the field at Havana there were great quantities of the food 
not yet delivered. Not long after hostilities opened 
the government again sent to me, desiring me’ to 
load the State of Texas, take command of the expe- 

, dition, and land the provisions in Cuba when the 
| war should have opened a port. 
| ‘‘We have been over two months floating about 


THE TOWN OF SANTIAGO, FROM THE HARBOR, 
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SIBONEY—CAMP OF ARMY ENGINEERS ENGAGED IN BUILDING A DOCK AND OPERATING 
THE SHORE RAILROAD. 


in the Caribbean Sea, and we landed in this harbor upon the 17th day of 
July, the day of the surrender. It was on Sabbath evening that Admiral 
Sampson sent me word : ‘The mines are lifted from the harbor. All is safe. 
Will you with the State of Texas proceed, and be the first vessel to approach 
Santiago? Let us show the people that we have come to help, not to hurt. 
The first ship of the conquerors’ fleet shall take food to the conquered.’ 

‘So our black ship started for the narrow entrance. Just then we noticed 
away off toward the shore a small craft trying to run under the Morro and 
enter the harbor. Then we saw her turn suddenly and’run away. We took 
no notice of it at the time; but next day we were told that the small boat 
was a newspaper dispatch boat that had determined to be the first to enter 
the harbor. Admiral Sampson saw her, and immediately sent an ocean gray- 
hound on her track ; hence her precipitate retreat. 

‘‘On, on we sailed under the great guns of the Morro, past.the ruined hulks 
of the Reina Mercedes and Hobson’s Merrimac. The glorious tropic sun 
was mantling all the hills with gold and bathing all the valleys in peace. 
Yet on she rode, a black ship bearing comfort. We looked back to see if 
Sampson would not come riding up the bay as a conqueror. But still he 
came not. No craft save that one stately black ship, which carried neither 
gun nor armor. The great Sierras grew more pale, and yet no coming of any 
vessel but our own. We reached the dock ; we moored. No ships were 
near. In the city the silence of the deep. No armorclads in sight—only a 
black ship bearing comfort. 
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‘‘Spontaneously someone on the deck began to sing, ‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.’ The grand old hymn was taken up by the Red 
Cross staff, by the crew, by everyone on board. It showed how full our 
hearts all were. Then, as if to round it off and make it yet more appropri- 
ate, some clear, sweet voice began : ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains to In- 
dia’s coral strand.’ You know the shore formation here is coral, and we 
sang that hymn with all our souls in it. Then darkness fell, and all was 
still; the tropic night came on, so beautiful and sown with stars. It was a 
new era in history. So shall they say to future centuries did the Americans 
conquer Santiago. 

“‘Next morning we saw the flagship New York come sailing into the bay. 
‘Here comes Sampson at last,’ I thought, ‘to take the laurels of his vietory. 
They will come with a mighty parade in their great ships of steel.’ But no; 
he has only one ship. He glides slowly up to us; he casts anchor astern of 
the State of Texas. Then Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley come 
aboard and thank us and congratulate us. They stay all day and watch us 
as we unload. At the sound of a bell eighty stevedores begin to unload, and 
in three days the ship is empty. 

‘** Admiral,’ I said, ‘there was some doubt about our being able to un- 
load.’ ‘Miss Barton,’ replied Sampson, ‘tell the world that the Red Cross 
Society don’t need any advice. She only needed an opportunity. If any 
trouble happens you, let me know.’ 

“We are helping the soldiers, though, as I said, the money to buy these 


THE RED CROSS DOCK AT SANTIAGO—SPANISH SOLDIERS WAITING FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 
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supplies was subscribed in the first place for the reconcentrados. But in dis- 
tress the Red Cross knows no nationality or rank. It only wants to know if 
a human being is suffering. It is too bad that the Commissary Department 
of the United States is so incomplete at this point. If the great, rich, pros- 
perous, abounding country of America cannot feed a handful of soldiers in a 
pacified province, what would it do if the army were as large as that of our 
Civil War, and if it were quartered in a hostile country? Yes, I will help 
every division in the army as long as the things last.’’ 

“What do you think of the Cuban question of self-government ?”’ I asked. 

‘“*T like the Cubans more, as I see them more. They impress me better 
here than the ‘laborantes’ of New York. Those might be schemers. But the 
poor folk here do not know enough. There is a Scotchman named McKelsey 
here who is rich and benevolent. About eighteen months ago he opened a 
soup kitchen, at which he has been feeding ten thousand a day. But I 
understand he is about out of supplies. I shall probably help him. He 
has saved this city. Some of the Cubansare high and some of them are low ; 
but I think Cuba will govern herself well in time. 

“Mrs. Gardiner and myself,’’? continues Clara Barton, ‘‘did not do very 
much nursing. We came, of course, with these supplies—and it was our duty 
to get them off the ship as quickly as we could. Dr. Sternberg said he was 
amply prepared for all emergencies. But on the 3d of July word came 
from division headquarters asking us for help. So, with Mrs. Gardner, I 
went there. We rode upon a hay-wagon. We started to prepare delicacies 
for the men. We stayed from ten days to two weeks. Each day we prepared : 
fifteen gallons of rice ; ten gallons of malted milk ; five gallons of cocoa; ten 
gallons of apple-sauce. Aside from that we made prune juice, and pine-apple 
and dried-apple juice. Wemixed them and the army nurses carried them to 
the wounded. It was not much, but we were glad to be able to help. We 
also helped the government at Siboney with cots, blankets, bedding and 
hospital supplies. We shall stay in a little house in the town of Santiago. 
I wish to greet and thank the American people for their unfailing support 
and their unbounded generosity. They can do anything when they begin.’’ 

Thus talked the ‘‘ Angel of Cuba.’’? Then she drifted back to Constan- 
tinople : 

‘“‘The Turk is a brave, clean fellow,’’ she said. ‘‘ It will take the Christian 
nations a great while to beat a race who believe with all their might in the 
family as they see it; in their God, and in their religion.” 

One night, away out in the hills, I asked a Third Cavalryman: ‘‘ Whom 
do you think the greatest hero of the war at Santiago?’ He changed his 
quid, took out of his mouth an old black corn-cob pipe, looked away to 
the red rim of hills which the sun was coloring, and reflectively replied : 
‘* Well, partner, ef you want to know, my ideas is thet thet there little old 
lady, named Miss Bartoum, or Battom, or Blartom, or whatever is her name— 
she’s the best of all. She is a strictly proper character, neighbor. I seen 
her a-goin’ through two feet six inches o’ mud to tie up a chap as was 
bleedin’ to death. She, comrade, is to my ideas the hero o’ this yer bloomin’ 
campaign.”’ 


THE HEART OF A MAID. 


By Erra W. PIERCE. 


HE last brand on the hearth fell to gray ashes ; the nightlamp flickered 
and went out. <A mocking-bird, in the gum-tree outside the window, 
broke into sudden riotous song. And just as the wet, haggard dawn 

smote the pane, Caryl died. 

Poor exhausted Aunt Fedora sank in a faint across the bed. The black 
mammy who had nursed Caryl in infancy, and whose faithful arms sup- 
ported her at the last, laid the flaxen head back on the pillow, crossed the 
hands on the bosom, and closed the violet eyes. 

“‘De Lawd’s will be done !’’ she said, in a heart-breaking voice. 

I staggered up from the foot of the fourposter, where I had watched all 
the long terrible night, cast one look at the face on the pillow, and rushed 
out of the chamber. 

The dusky house servants were gathered’ at the head of the stairs. Mi- 
randy, the maid who had waited on me since my return from my Paris 
school, thrust out her brown hands in dismay. 

‘* Fo’ Gawd’s sake, where you’ gwine, honey?’’ But I pushed her aside, 
and flew on down the stairs to the hall below. 

The main door of the house stood open. In the porch I saw Dallas Hes- 
keth pacing about with a ruffled air. His hands were thrust into the pockets 
of his old shooting coat, his sunburnt face showed that he had not slept. 
Caryl’s pet hound followed at his heels. All the dogs on the plantation 
loved Dallas. At sight of me he utterred not a word, though my looks 
must have told him everything. He simply stepped aside and let me pass ; 
and so I fled under the live oaks and through the gate into the highway. 

The wind blew in spiteful gusts. 
The red clay road was deeply gul- 
lied by the storm of the night. 


‘* WIS PATIENCE WAS DELIGHTFUL.”’ 
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I followed it, as it dipped down the hill to the muddy, swollen current 
of Devil’s Run. The fretting of the water on the stones greeted me 
angrily ; mingling with it I heard the thud of approaching hoofs. Hardly 
had I set foot on the bridge that spanned the Run, when a horseman broke 
from the pines and holly bushes on the opposite bank and spurred to 
meet me. 

He was young—younger by two years than poor Caryl, and his dark, 
dashing beauty bore the unmistakable stamp of the South. Splashed with 
foam and mud, he leaped from the saddle. 

‘*You are too late, Peyton,’’ I said ; ‘‘ she is dead !”’ 

Doubtless he had expected these tidings, for the message sent to him an 
hour before had been urgent, but he reeled as if shot. 

“© When?” 

“Just now—at dawn—I came to tell you.” 

He flung out his clinched hands, and, like the undisciplined boy which 
he was, burst into mingled curses and lamentations. 

‘“Why did you let her die?’ he raved. ‘‘She was mine—my promised 
wife! Why didn’t you hold her back, Elinor? Good God! She -had 
named our marriage day. Do you think I can bear a blow like this? Only 
yesterday the doctors bade me hope.”’ 

‘Yes,’ LT sobbed ; ‘‘ but she grew worse at midnight, Peyton. We tried 
to save her—everybody tried. Oh, how we prayed—even the servants! I 
am so sorry for you.”’ 

‘“Why didn’t you sare her, I say? You were always good-for-nothing at 
a pinch, Elinor—a cipher—a tame rabbit boiled to rags—not in the least like 
Caryl. Why didn’t you keep my love, when you knew I couldn't live with- 
out her—when you knew she was more to me than heaven and earth com- 
bined ?”’ 

“Oh, Peyton, I wanted to keep her—I tried, indeed I tried !”’ 

But in his fury of grief and rebellion he went on from bad to worse. 

“Tam not so sure of that! I have read your grandfather’s will. If Caryl 
be dead, you now come in for everything. Her loss counts for nothing with 
you, and you have gained a fortune. But perhaps this is some damnable 
jest—perhaps you and Aunt Fee think that I do not love Caryl enough—you 
wish to test me, to lay bare my heart, and so you come flying here with this 
abominable story !’’ 

‘€ Peyton,’ I cried, in horror, ‘ you talk like a madman !”’ 

IIe gave a shout and grasped the bridle of his recking horse. 

‘By Heaven. that must be it! No, no! Ido not believe a word you 
have told me, you wretched girl, you bird of ill omen! What! Caryl dead, 
and you and [ alive?” 

With that he dashed furiously up the hill and vanished over its summit. 

I leaned against the railing of the old bridge and looked down into the 
Run. For hours I had tasted neither food nor drink, and my limbs trem- 
bled under me from exhaustion. In the neighboring timber a Carolina wren 
persistently whistled ‘‘ Will you !—will you ?? In a bend of the stream a 
shad-bush, just bursting into snowy bloom, caught my dazed eyes. Over- 
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‘HARDLY HAD I SET FOOT ON THE BRIDGE THAT SPANNED THE RUN, WHEN A 
HORSEMAN BROKE FROM THE PINES AND HOLLY BUSHES ON THE OPPOSITE 
BANK AND SPURRED TO MEET ME.”’ 
head raced the clouds with fringes of rain blown from their edges. The great 
drops smote my face and fell in my hair. 
“¢ Klinor 1’ 
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I looked and saw Dallas and the pet hound running down the hill. 

“‘Come back to the house!’ he cried, as he gained the bridge. ‘‘ Your 
aunt needs you. Just powers, you will drown in this weather !”’ 

‘‘ And a good thing it would be if I did!’ I answered, bitterly. 

He tore off his coat, and in spite of my resistance flung it upon my 
shoulders. 

“‘T think everybody has gone mad together,’’ he said, gruffly. ‘‘ Peyton’s 
arrival has plunged your Aunt Fee into violent hysterics. Even the servants 
are off their heads. Elinor, I depend upon you to help me to restore order.’ 

‘* But I am a cipher, a tame rabbit,’”’ I sobbed. ‘‘ These are Peyton’s own 
words, Dallas. He said some cruel things to me when I told him Caryl was 
dead.”’ 

Dallas drew forth his handkerchief and wiped my eyes. 

“Tell me about it,’’ he said, soothingly. 

I obeyed. Dallas had been man of business on the plantation in my grand- 
father’s time, and might be said to have the affairs of the family at his finger 
ends. Moreover, he was akin to us in some way. Aunt Fee claimed him as 
a far-off cousin. But to me he was simply Dallas—as much a part of the 
plantation as the stone pillars at the gates or the live oaks in the avenues. 

‘‘T think Peyton actually blames me,’’ I said, mournfully, ‘‘ because I 
chance to be alive and well to-day. And you know, Dallas, how fond I have 
always been of Peyton.’’ 

‘*' Yes, I know,’’ said Dallas. 

‘Caryl used to tease me about the incense which I burned at his shrine. 
To me there was never anyone as handsome and clever as Peyton.”’ 

Dallas seemed to wince. 

‘« And to think he should say such things !’’ 

“The young lunatic! Don’t mind Peyton—he is beside himself this 
morning. I will see that you do not encounter him again till he regains some 
self-control. Now hasten, Elinor, or I must take you bodily in my arms and 
run with you.” 

When we reached the house Mirandy had put Aunt Fee to bed. 

“And thank de Lawd,’’ said my dusky handmaid, ‘‘she can hol’ her 
mouf shut at last, honey !”’ 

Dry garments were brought me and a cup of steaming coffee, and Mirandy 
made me lie down on a sofa by the fire. In Caryl’s chamber I could hear 
Peyton pacing wildly about and groaning at intervals. At last he came 
forth and tore off down the stairs. The clatter of hoofs echoed in the drive, 
and after that a solemn hush settled everywhere in the house, and order 
seemed to succeed chaos. I did not see Peyton again till Caryl’s burial. 

She was laid in the shadow of the square stone church, where our ancestors 
had worshipped in the reign of the third George. Aunt Fee, supported on 
one hand by Dallas, held me tightly, and Peyton, as sombre and handsome 
as another Edgar Ravenswood, knelt at the head of the grave. At least his 
grief had become subdued and reasonable. He dropped a great mass of 
English violets upon the casket, and then walked with us to the church- 
yard gate. 
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‘© You will always seem like one of the family, Peyton,’’ sighed Aunt Fee. 
“Come home with us and let us comfort one another.”’ 

He looked at me irresolutely. 

“Shall I, Elinor?’ 

‘* Yes,’’? I answered, ‘‘come.”’ 

We went back to the old house together. Oak logs were burning on the 
hearth of the supper room, and Mirandy had filled the spaces between with 
“light wood,’’? making a blaze that brightened all the ancient mahogany fur- 
niture and penetrated to every dark corner. The tall silver lamps winked on 
the snowy table, where a Southern supper of hot ‘‘ beat’ bread, cold meats 
and roasted potatoes was set forth. We spake little, we ate sparingly. A 
quiet sadness had settled upon us. I think we all felt that the fury of the 
tempest was spent. When ten o’clock struck Peyton took leave of us. 

‘‘T have a vague recollection of hurting you in some way, Elinor,’’ he said 
tome. ‘‘I cannot clearly think out the matter, but—whatever my offense, 
pray forgive me.”’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’’ I replied, magnanimously. 

“Then put your hand in mine. You 
are sure that we are friends again, Elinor ?”’ 

**Oh, yes.” 

‘And that you will 
always keep a welcome 
for me at the planta- 
tion ?”’ 

“¢ Always.”’ 

‘I could bear no malice 
toward Peyton. Several 
days later, while I was 
looking over Caryl’s pos- 
sessions, I found in the 
drawer of an old cabinct 
a package which she had 
marked with my 
name. It contained 
some family jewels 
and a_ beautifully 
painted miniature 
of Peyton. I had 
often seen this pic- 
ture on my cousin’s 
heart. Attached to it 
was a slip of paper, 
bearing the following 
lines, in her own- 
handwriting : 

“‘T discovered your 
secret long ago, “SHAME AND TERROR RUSHED OVER ME IN A FLOOD.” 
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Elinor. Perhaps you loved him before I did—even as far back as the days 
when we were children together. Now that I am about to die, I leave you 
this little portrait—his first gift to me. I feel certain that you will keep it 
always.”’ 

Shame and terror rushed over me in a flood. I tore the paper to atoms, 
and casting the miniature back into the cabinet, snapped a key upon it. 

Did I love my cousin’s lover? Caryl was a keen observer; and, as her junior 
by five years, I had fallen into the habit of accepting her opinions without 
question; but this accusation—for such it seemed—stung me like a whip- 
lash. 

‘*Oh, Caryl—poor, jealous Caryl!’ I cried aloud to the dead. ‘‘So my 
foolish admiration for Peyton disturbed you, even when you pretended to 
laugh at it? You nursed your suspicions and watebed me in secret. Oh, I 
am sorry for the pangs I may have given you—sorry that I ever lifted my 
silly eyes to your idol! But was it kind of you to leave me this message, 
dear?’ And I flung myself face downward on the floor and wept like a 
humiliated child. 

Spring advanced’ apace. On the lawn, the dark green of the magnolias 
mingled with the flowering red of the Judas tree. Pink and white splendors 
sheeted the orchard slopes. Aunt Fee’s square, box-bordered garden burst 
into rainbow bloom. And one morning Dallas Hesketh sent Mirandy to 
summon me to a conference in Aunt Fee’s sitting room. I found him turn- 
ing over papers and account books at a writing table. In a chair by the 
window Aunt Fee was knitting a shawl of black wool. Peyton also was 
there, walking up and down, with his riding whip in his hand. 

‘*¥linor,’’ said Dallas, with a slight motion toward the books, ‘‘ here is 
the record of my stewardship. It is time for you to examine it and learn 
how matters are going on the plantation.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ put in Aunt Fee, ‘‘ you are now mistress of everything, Elinor, 
and I am sure you ought to assume the cares and responsibilities of your 
position.’’ 

‘¢T know nothing of business,’’ I protested, ‘‘ and care nothing for it. At 
school I could never learn anything practical.’’ 

‘Bie!’ answered Aunt Fee; ‘‘and to think of the money that has been 
spent upon your education! Now, Caryl had a real talent for acecounts—she 
could manage figures beautifully.’’ 

“‘T thought Dallas was the manager,”’ said I, half laughingly. 

‘So, of course, he is; but as owner of the plantation, Elinor, you should 
interest yourself in Dallas’s plans and work, and understand, as he says, your 
affairs in detail. Women in these days are expected to know things for 
themselves. Caryl always had advanced views of our sex.”’ 

With Peyton pacing beside me, all that I could remember of Caryl was 
that she had been one of Virginia’s fairest belles, and that I was only a pale 
slip of a girl, to whom strangers seldom gave a second glance. 

‘¢Dallas,’’ said I, wearily, ‘‘ cannot all this be left to you?” 

He shook his head, but there was a smile on his strong, sunburned face. 

‘“No. You have been at a foreign school, Elinor, and you are not in touch 
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with life on the plantation. It has become strange ground to you. Resume 
acquaintance with your home and heritage, supplement your book lore with 
observation and experience, and learn how an estate of this kind can be made 
to yield your present income. I have papers also that require your signa- 
ture, and altogether you and I must talk on many matters.” 

When Dallas assumed that uncompromising tone, I felt that resistance 
was useless. But Peyton advanced briskly to my help. 

‘Oh, come now, Dallas!’ he said; ‘‘ you cannot expect to make a busi- 
ness woman of Elinor !’’ 

“* And why ?”’ said Dallas. 

‘‘My dear fellow, in the nature of things, your scheme cannot prosper. 
Elinor will marry—she is as sure to marry as the sun to shine in heaven— 
and being of the old-fashioned kind of woman, she will resign to some inter- 
loping husband every scrap of knowledge and authority with which you seek 
to invest her.”’ 

‘* What Elinor will do remains yet to be seen,’’ said Dallas, dryly. 

I tried to examine his books—the huge rows of figures that represented 
profit and loss, and to give decent heed to the dry details which he set before 
me. It was very tiresome, of course. I had never known Dallas half as 
tiresome ; but I persevered, and his patience was delightful. Presently he 
looked at his watch and said : 

‘In a half hour, Elinor, I can be ready to ride you over the plantation.”’ 

Peyton had come to lunch with us, and he gave me a glance of utter dis- 
approval; but I hurried out to don my habit, and when my horse was 
brought to the door, Dallas stood by to put me in the saddle. It was true 
that I had been absent from the plantation long enough to forget many 
things ; but my memory underwent a speedy revival as I cantered with Dallas 
over the length and breadth of its fat acres. 

Of course we were late at lunch, and both Aunt Fee and Peyton appeared 
profoundly melancholy. They talked of nothing but Caryl. 

To me, this day was only the beginning of a season of new action and 
interests. For weeks after half my leisure, at least, was spent in the sad- 
dle with Dallas. Fresh channels opened everywhere for my thoughts. The 
plantation absorbed and fascinated me—some potent spell seemed cast up 
from its rich fields. Life suddenly assumed large and gracious proportions. 

Midsummer came, and brought a change in the new order of things. Aunt 
Fee and I departed for the Springs and left the plantation to Dallas. He 
wrote weekly letters to Aunt Fee, and by and by she, unable to keep such a 
huge secret, informed him that her brown mouse Elinor had received and 
refused her first offer of marriage. Dallas, in reply, said : 

“Tt is well for every woman to refuse her first offer. It gives her confi- 
dence and strikes a wholesome uncertainty to the marrow of other suitors. 
I rejoice that Peyton’s prediction has this time missed fulfillment. The 
thought of a possible hushand for Elinor is gall and’ wormwood to me. Of 
course he would put me to utter route. So, when he assumes form and 
substance, I must be swift to grasp my staff and shake the dust of the plan- 
tation from my feet.’’ 
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This much Aunt Fee read of the letter, and no more. 

‘He has written other things about Peyton which you will not care to 
hear,’’ she said, and a little later she bade me prepare to return home. 

We journeyed back to the plantation one late August afternoon. Dallas 
was waiting at the railway station. 

‘¢ Take the back seat of the carriage, Elinor,’ said Aunt Fee. ‘‘I will sit 
with Dallas—I want to talk with him.’’ 

She had a burden on her mind, and as soon as the horses’ heads were 
turned toward home she broke forth, regardless of my proximity. 

‘Dallas, what is this story about Peyton? He has been losing heavily at 
the races, ch ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’? answered Dallas, in his gruffest tone. 

“Tt runs in the blood !’’ groaned Aunt Fee. ‘‘ His father ruined himself 
in that way. Oh, dear! the loss of Caryl was a frightful calamity to Peyton! 
Had she lived she would have repaired his fortunes and established him 
properly. And now he has flung everything to the winds! I pity the poor 
boy, even while I condemn his folly. I must see what can be done for him.”’ 

Dallas touched the nigh horse with the whip. 

‘¢ Peyton is in no immediate need.”’ 

Ah!’ Aunt Fee looked at him inquiringly. ‘‘ You have taken the 
matter out of my hands? Thank you, Dallas. The poor fellow was brought 
up with expectations, and that is unfortunate, you know, for a weak man. 
Now that he has made such a wreck of his affairs he must try to forget 
Caryl and marry money. Iam sure there is no other remedy for him.”’ 

‘* His grief is but six months old—can a man forget in six months ?”’ 

‘His gricf should have kept him from the races,’’ answered Aunt Fee, 
with unusual sharpness. ‘‘ He has only himself to blame for this state of 
things. Men are illogical creatures. I shall send for Peyton in the morning.” 

In the morning I went with Dallas to inspect the harvests. We walked a 
long time in the great brown fields, and through the vineyards, musky with 
the smell of grapes. It was nearly midday when I returned to the house 
alone. From afar I espied Aunt Fee and Peyton in solemn consultation 
under the vines of the porch. They were waiting for me. Peyton looked 
crestfallen and sad ; Aunt Fee, severe and anxious. 

‘Where have you been, Elinor?’ said Aunt Fee, irritably ; ‘‘ we thought 
you would never come !’ 

‘Dallas seems to have effected in Elinor the change which he so much 
desired,’’? remarked Peyton, ‘‘She has become a thorough business woman.”’ 

‘“‘T have learned many things of Dallas,’’ I answered, calmly. 

Aunt Fee pointed to a chair under the vines. ‘‘Sit down, my dear—both 
Peyton and I have something to say to you.”’ 

How handsome Peyton looked at that moment—how graceful—like some 
young panther! His Southern eyes held a point of fire in their soft darkness, 
Any girl might have been proud of such a wooer ; but I called out sharply— 
‘“Wait one moment !’’ and diving into the pocket of my rough wool skirt I 
brought up the little painted miniature that Caryl had bequeathed me. 

‘‘Peyton,’’ I said, putting it in his hand, ‘“‘ here isa trinket which my 
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cousin left in my care. Your sister in Paris—the one that is so fond of you— 
would, I am sure, be very glad of it.’’ 

In surprise and displeasure he looked from the portrait to my face. 

‘« Elinor, will you not keep it yourself?’ 

‘* No, indeed, Peyton.”’ 

‘¢Think again; we both loved Caryl.’’ I nodded. ‘‘ When she died I 
thought my heart was buried in her grave. But I find that I can no longer 
indulge in selfish regrets. It is necessary for me to marry, like other men, 
and upon you, Elinor, my choice naturally falls. You are of Caryl’s blood— 
you occupy her place here. We have known each other for years. I swear, 
as a gentleman, to honor and cherish you faithfully till death.”’ 

Aunt Fee put her handkerchief to her eyes. I glanced down the avenue 
and discovered Dallas’s old shooting coat moving among the trees. 

- ‘*Peyton,’’ I said, gravely, ‘‘I prefer a suitor whose heart has always been 
above ground and occupied by me alone. I advise you to continue faithful 
to the dead, and also to set your face henceforth against the races, which 
have brought you to the pass of offering me your hand this morning.”’ 

He colored furiously, and the handkerchief dropped from Aunt Fee’s eyes. 

‘*Great heaven! Elinor,’’? she exclaimed, in a shocked voice. And ‘‘I 
swear to you, Elinor > began Peyton ; but I interrupted, cheerfully : 

‘*Swear nothing, Peyton, because I have news for you; and Aunt Fee 
may hear it also, if she will. This morning, in our walk around the planta- 
tion, Dallas asked me to marry him. It is certain that none of us can hope 
to get on here without Dallas; he is the life and soul of everything. Sol 
have consented to be his wife. Moreover, I love him with all my heart.’’ 
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AS SHE WAS AND AS SHE IS. 
By MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 


HERE is no class of woman as noteworthy in the study of American 
woman as the women of the South—no class which has passed 
through stranger vicissitudes or developed more startling changes of 

character. Weall know what the Southern woman was considered during 
the half century ‘‘ before the war ’’—a date which has become of fatal signi- 
ficance in our land. I mean, of course, the woman of the upper classes, the 
wife and daughter of the wealthy planter or the city magnate of those days. 
A petted, sheltered darling, protected 
by the chivalrous care of men who 
were always romantically tender and 
| ||, devoted to womankind, from all that 
||| Was hard or coarse or likely to offend 
her delicacy, this Southern woman 
passed from her cradle to her grave, 
upon velvet, never touching the 
common earth or soiling her 
tiny feet with the dust of com- 
mon ways. ‘Truc, she was a 
, painstaking and faithful house- 
keeper, carrying the keys of her 
storeroom at her girdle and know- 
ing exactly what provision was 
consumed not only in the house 
but in the ‘‘ quarters.’’ 
Every morning of her life, at- 
_ tended by one or two trusted 
women servants, she weighed and, 
measured and counted out the 
supplies, summoned the cook to 
receive the most minute orders 
for the day, interviewed the serv- 
ing women, the nurses, perhaps 
the gardener and other domestics. 
Finally, she visited the sick serv- 
ants in their own quarters, pre- 
scribed simple remedies, and, 
1 f/f what is more, served them out from her 
|i hes own liberal medicine chest. 

/ Did Chloe wish to marry Cesar and 

‘“SHE WEIGHED AND MEASURED AND cpienn have a ¥ real white wedding,” with cake 
OUT THE SUPPLIES.” and bridal veil? She scized a favorable 
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moment to confide the ambition to ‘‘missus,’? who generally entered into 


the little romance with interest and arranged the details with generous kind- 
ness. Was old Aunt Dinah in distress at hearing of the death of Pete, or 
Sambo, or Cuff, she went to ‘‘missus’’ to be comforted and received perhaps 
a glass of wine or heard a few verses out of the ‘‘Good Book,’’ as the mistress 
judged to be most consistent with her tastes. In fact, the duties of a South- 
ern planter’s wife in the olden time were quite as onerous and fatiguing as 
those of a matron of an institution, who draws a good salary and feels that 
she is a monument of afflicted and meritorious womanhood. 

Under such nurture, our Southern woman developed a peculiar character, 
at once autoératic and clinging ; her tender little hands never touched any- 
thing harder than the keys at her girdle, her dreamy eyes seemed ever looking 
beyond the prosaic objects around her, into some rose-strewn, magnolia- 
scented paradise of her own ; her smile was soft and slow and Sphynx-like, 
as that of Mona Lisa, who always seemed to me a Southern woman. 

Not generally of the most brilliant intellect or attainments, our Southern 
wife and daughter received the dicta of the men belonging to her as law and 
gospel—it was their place to know the affairs of the world, and they did. They 
fulminated in the eager Southern fashion this or that decree, and she 
listened with that bewildering smile and softly answered in her low, 

trainante voice, with words not of pro- 
» found meaning, perhaps, but full of 
sweet sympathy and confidence. 

When war-times came, this loving 
docility of nature made of the South- 
ern woman a very warm and passion- 
ate partisan. She believed all that 
she was told, and when she understood 
that the home and the life which 
were the orbit of her existence were 
to be broken up, the 
institutions which 
Ry were to her God-given 

/ to be destroyed, and 
those conditions which 
her husband and fa- 
ther swore were their 
‘rights’? were to be 
swept away, she be- 
came the most posi- 
tive and devoted of cham- 
pions. The abstract merits 
of the case did not enter 
into her philosophy in any 
manner; if some fanatic 
tried to set them before her, 
she waved them contemptu- 


“SOME OF THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT WOMEN IN LIT- 
ERATURE.’? 
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ously aside; the concrete fact 
that the man she loved, or the 
sons she doted upon, or the 
brother or the lover of her heart 
was exposed to peril, suffering, 
and very possibly death, was 
enough for her. But when to 
this casus belli was added the 
statement that the ‘‘ Yankees 
were coming to steal our serv- 
ants’’ and to seize upon our es- 
tates, she became—this soft, ten- 
der little magnolia blossom—she 
became a Joan of Arc, a Charlotte 
Corday, a Boadicea, a Medea. 
Those tender fingers of hers filled 
cartridges, cast bullets, stitched 
ammunition belts and warlike 
garments, made banners and em- 
broidered terrific mottoes—per- | 
formed, in fact, all that a wom- 
an’s hands could do of the ter- 
rible preparations for war, while 
the fertile fancy and irresponsible 
impulses native to her class sug- 
gested dangers that never came, 
and reprisals sometimes preceding 
the provocation. 

And now, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, that gra- 
cious growth has reached an ap- 
preciable sizeand beauty; through 
the fearful ordeal of suffering 
unknown to the casual observer 
or reader, the Southern woman 
has emerged into the nobler conditions of her present existence. The softness 
and ease of her former life, its assured protection and the tender deference 
that surrounded it, were perhaps a trifle enervating to character ; the affec- 
tims flourished at the expense of the intellect; the delight of ‘‘ BEING’? was 
more present than the necessity of ‘‘porna’’; the whole nature ran to vine, 
secure of always finding a strong support upon which to cling and beautify. 

But with home and friends and wealth swept away by one tremendous 
cataclysm, the lovely, clinging creature was left either to trail helplessly upon 
the ground and perish there, or to develop new fibre, new roots, new powers 
of self-support ; and the heroic treatment has borne its fruit, the terrible 
struggle has given birth to the child of promise ; perhaps it is but a survival 
of the fittest; perhaps more have perished in the ordeal than we care to 
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count; but it is past, and we look about us with pride at some of its obvious 
results. The fittest are indeed ‘‘ very fit,’’ as the Englishman has it. 

Some of the most prominent women in literature—novelists, poets, jour- 
nalists of every grade—as well as in the arts and on the stage, are Southern 
women ; many of the accountants, amanuenses and other assistants in offices 
and counting rooms are Southerners. Many of the women who enter into 
commerce, or who make homes for those happy inmates who find a place 
beneath their roofs and at their general boards are Southerners. You find 
them, in fact, wherever you find women at work not too heavy for delicately 
framed and tenderly bred women. They cannot become scrubbers or 
daughters of the plow, although I have known some who understood the 
finer parts of laundry work, such as the getting up of laces and lawns. 
Yes, and did it beautifully, too—as well 
or better than their slaves used to do it 
for them. But these were exceptions to 
the rule, for in a general way the South- 
ern woman cannot use her hands to any 
great effect, except in holding a pen or pen- 
cil, or a needle, or using her voice on the 
operatic or dramatic stage, and her taste 
and refinement are among the best items 
of her stock in trade. It is the old story 
of the Arab steed of pure blood but light 
frame who outstayed the 
big-boned Norman war- 
horse, the scimiter which 
cleaves its way where the 
battle-axe fails—the per- 
fumed oil which gently 
creeps through while 
vinegar and caustic do 
not penetrate. 

Let us admire her for 
what she was, and what 
she is, also for what she 
is not nor ever will be; 
let us admire, respect 
and love her—this dain- 
ty darling of the South, 
who has proven herself 
both able and willing to 
stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the women work- 
ers of the land, to make 
for herself a high place in 
the new world into which 
“MADE BANNERS AND EMBROIDERED MOTTOES.”’ she has been forced. 
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HE last decade of this nineteenth century has been 
so prolific in marvelous discoveries, unlocking the 
most closely hidden secrets of nature, that the pub- 
lic has become accustomed to hear with unacceler- 

ated pulse of such wonder-working achievements as would have sent their 

daring scientific sponsers to the stake in ‘‘ ye olden time.” 

In the days of the Salem witches Judge Sewell would certainly have con- 
victed Professor Roentgen of having intimate relations with his Satanic 
majesty. Autre temps, autre meurs! The world is ready and eager now for 
every means offered it that may perchance bridge the chasm between things 
known and unknown. 

The year that gave to us argon and the X ray brought also the authorita- 
tive and circumstantial announcement of the discovery by Dr. Stephen H. 
Emmens of a new element, Argentaurum, which was the missing link between 
silver and gold, completing the harmonious progression of chemical elements, 
and disclosing to us Mother Nature’s alchemy in the formation of her most 
coveted metal; the golden secret which gave the clew to the transformation, 
or conversion, of the lesser into the more precious metal. This, of course, 
means the artificial making of gold—in effect, the finding of the long-sought 
philosopher’s stone, for which men have sold their souls. 

The great general public united with scientific men in watching with eager 
impatience for every detail concerning argon and the X ray, and no theories 
as to their ultimate possibilities were too wild to find advocates. But the 
philosopher’s stone! Ah! that was a different story. Only crack-brained 
dreamers had ever wasted their lives in searching for it, and the public has 
refused to consider the announcement as serious. There is small wonder, 
however, for this attitude, because the centuries of disrepute under which 
the philosopher’s stone has lain have coated it deep with opprobrium, and 
the wildly absurd impostures which have in former years deceived a credu- 
lous public have bred such skeptism that the present generation is inciined 
to turn a deaf ear even when authority speaks. 

In truth, however—and in this lies a great difference which should make 
scientific men careful about pronouncing hasty judgment—Dr. Emmens 


makes no claim to have found the philosopher’s stone which is to transmute 
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base metals as by a magic touch into coveted gold. His process is one of 
decomposition and recomposition, which not only follows a logical law, but, 
as I shall show, performs the service to science of revealing a new element 
and filling a gap in the accepted table of periodic law. On this point Sir 
William Crookes, F.R.S., said, some time ago, that the elements as we know 
them are elementary only because science as yet has discovered no means of 
splitting them up more minutely, and they may just as likely be seven thou- 
sand as seventy. 

Undeterred by the ridicule of their fellows, a few ‘‘ optimistic dreamers ”’ 
were so far-sighted as to co-operate with Dr. Emmens in forming the argent- 
aurum syndicate for the manufacture of argentaurum gold. It is now more 
than a year since the first product of their laboratory was sold at the United 
States Assay Office, in New York City, and regular consignments of the gold 
have followed since. As a matter of history it should be recorded that the 
. first ingot weighed 7.06 ounces, and that its net value was $95.65 ; since that 
small beginning the ingots have greatly increased in size; the largest yet 
made was 63.03 ounces, and was worth $1,006.08. The ingot shown in the 
illustration, grouped with the number of Mexican silver dollars which were 
converted into it, weighed 55.25 ounces, and made 860 gold dollars for the 
United States Treasury. When it was photographed in March last it was 
the largest ingot which had been made at the argentaurum laboratory. 

Everyone knows that all natural gold is alloyed with silver in small and 
extremely variable quantities ; and argentaurum gold, produced from silver, 
generally contains a little silver and copper. The ingots vary greatly in fine- 
ness ; that is, they are sometimes high and sometimes low grade ore, one 
ingot weighing 34.90 ounces, being worth $480.55; and another, 42.05 
ounces, worth only $419.45. But that which concerns us most is that this 
marvelous new metal has found ready acceptance in the bullion market, 
which pays for it the standard price for natural gold exactly according to its 
grade. Some of the argentaurum gold has been sold in England, but most of 
it is bought by the United States Assay Office in New York City. 
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THE FIRST INGOT OF ARGENTAURUM, AND MEXICAN SILVER DOLLARS FROM 
WHICH IT WAS MADE. 


Argentaurum gold has the appearance and physical properties of natural 
gold, and has successfully endured the tests applied by the mints of the 
world. Under the microscope, it is indistinguishable from ordinary gold ; 
and the famous English chemist, Sir William Crookes, to whom Dr. Emmens 
sent a specimen, has examined it in the spectograph and has certified that it 
is really gold. 

And now we come to a fact which should silence the doubting Thomascs. 
Dr. Emmens has been requested to allow his process of gold-making to form 
the principal exhibit in the United States section at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900. He has consented to do this, and has also promised to loan one million 
dollars’ worth of argentaurum gold, which will be wrought into a model of the 
Capitol at Washington. As the most brilliant feature of the exhibit, this 
magnificent trophy will announce to the world with significant emphasis the 
crowning achievement of science in this nineteenth century and at the same 
time claim the honor for America. 

Briefly, what Dr. Emmens has done for the first time, though through all 
the ages scientists before him have vainly striven to do the same thing, is 
this: He has so completely broken up the molecules of silver that he has 
obtained a substance, element or form of matter—hitherto unknown to chem- 
ists—which has properties akin to both silver and gold. Hence, he termed 
the new element argentaurum (from Latin argentum, silver, and aurum, gold). 
When Dr. Emmens realized what he had discovered, he felt that he had before 
him the raw material out of which since this round earth began tumbling 

. about in space Mother Nature had been making both her gold and silver. 

Instead of being an improbable thing, the real wonder is that this discovery 
was not made long ago, for it is just what ought to have been expected ; and 
if chemists had not been far a-field in their search it would have been. In 
‘“Mendelief’s Table of Periodic Law,”’ gold, silver and copper are found in 
Group I. There is a gap of two full points, according to the law, between 
silver and gold. Generalizing upon this law, Mendelief himself predicted 
the properties of certain elements required to fill other gaps ; and these, scan- 
dium, germanium and gallium, have since been discovered and are acknowl- 
edged by all scientists to occupy their appropriate places in the periodic 
table. It seems but just to allow Dr. Emmens’s claim that his argentaurum 
occupies the hitherto blank space occurring between silver and gold in the 
table of elements unless it can be disproved. The methods which apply to 
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all discoveries should apply to this. Chronic doubters must remember that 
the prying eyes of science are magnified a thousand fold in these days by 
improved vehicles of experiment and manipulation, and in the face of these 
facts simple denial is childish. 

Dr. Emmens’s method of producing gold from silver is an extension of An- 
drew’s doctrine of critical temperatures. This law is that no amount of 
pressure, however great, applied to a gas to lignify it can accomplish that 
purpose unless the temperature of the gas be first reduced below its critical 
point, this point varying in different gases. It is only within the last year 
that science has succeeded in producing the right pressure at the necessary 
temperature to make liquid air. And until it was an accomplished experi- 
ment it was generally thought impossible. 

Dr. Emmens believes himself to be only in the border-land of discovery as 
to the possibilities of how a metal will act under a pressure of 500 tons to the 
square inch with a temperature so low that the metal is not allowed to rise 
even temporarily in temperature under the blows. He is able to produce 
this pressure with his wonderful new force engine ; an invention which, if it 
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had not been overshadowed by the greater achievement, would alone have 
roused great interest in the scientific world. 

Dr. Emmens is a man of tireless energy and remarkable tenacity of pur- 
pose, which, guided by a keen and highly trained intellect, are qualifications 
that rarely fail to carry a man to the goal he seeks. Conflict with the baffling 
problems of nature is the breath of life to him, and failure is simply a spur 
to renewed efforts ; yet he is withal rarely modest in his claims with regard 
to his epoch-making discovery. He says: ‘‘So far from my views being 
original, ur even heretical, they are but echoes of what has for many a long 
year been loudly proclaimed in the halls of science.’? And in a letter to a 
brother scientist, he writes: ‘‘We live in the midst of daily wonders for 
transcending the change of silver into gold, and we have to accept them as 
facts without in the least understanding them. . . . . A philosophy 
that finds its ultima thule in atoms, energy and ether will not discover very 
much of the universe.’’ 

He is quite able to put himself in the position of the doubters, and 
acknowledges that ‘‘the change of one so-called ‘element’ into another is so 
startling an event and strikes so revolutionary a blow at much current chem- 
ical philosophy that disbelief almost (not quite) becomes a scientific duty, 
even when one has under his own eyes, as the outcome of his own experi- 
ment, a palpable demonstration.” 

It is notable that the foreign press and French and English scientists have 
exhibited a livelier interest in argentaurum gold than has been shown in this 
country ; and among distinguished scientists who have manifested a keen de- 
sire to investigate the new element is Sir William Crookes. In correspond- 
ence with Dr. Emmens last summer upon the ponierk, Sir William asked him 
for such particulars as he could give with- 
out detriment to the financial interests 
which he must, of course, protect. Re- 
plying to him, Dr. 
Emmens wrote: ‘‘ If 
you will try the com- 
bined effect of im- 
pact and very low 
temperature, you can 
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easily produce some gold. I don’t promise that you will make it at a 
commercial profit, but I doubt not you will be well pleased to produce 
it at all, irrespective of cost. Take a Mexican dollar (a coin which, as now 
minted, is certified by the United States Assay Office here to be free from 
gold, i. ¢., not to have more than a ‘ trace’) and dispose it in an apparatus 
which will prevent expansion or flow. Then subject it to heavy, rapid and 
continuous beating under conditions of cold such as to prevent even a tempo- 
rary rise of temperature when the blows are struck. Test the material from 
hour to hour, and at length you will find more than a trace of gold.”’ 

Following these directions, Sir William had special apparatus made with 
which to carry out the experiment. After encountering many difficulties 
which delayed him, he eventually made the experiment with absolute success, 
though he is naturally reluctant to admit it, and expresses in his letter to Dr. 
Emmens disappointment at not having obtained results of substantial magni- 
tude. He subjected a Mexican dollar for forty hours to intense cold and con- 
tinued hammering. The contained gold was determined by careful assay 
before and after treatment, and was found to be increased in the proportion 
of 75 to 62. In other words, the treatment resulted in an augmentation of 
more than 20.9 per cent. This fact cannot be explained away. The increase 
is in excess of any admissible error of assay, being equivalent to a value of 
$20 per ton in the case of gold ore; and every ordinarily competent assayer 
is expected to get results not varying more than 10 cents per ton. 

The methods of gold making as above described, and as employed at the 
argentaurum laboratory now, are modified since the first announcement of 
the discovery. Though the new element, argentaurum, was the connecting 
link by which the goal was first attained —the search-light, as it were, 
pointing out the direct path—it is so unstable an element, reverting on the 
least provocation, so to speak, into silver, or advancing into gold, that when 
work on a microscopical scale progressed to commercial dimensions it was 
found possible to dispense with that tedious and costly process, and now the 
gold is made directly from Mexican silver dollars. 

The operation consists of five stages : 

(a) Mechanical treatment. 

(6) Fluxing and granulation. 

(¢) Mechanical treatment. 

(d) Treatment with oxides of nitrogen, i. ¢., a modified nitric acid. 

(ec) Refining. 

Dr. Emmens considers the mechanical treatment the causa causaus, and 
says: ‘‘The fluxing and granulation serve, I think, merely to render the 
molecular aggregates susceptible of displacement and rearrangement.”’ 

It is understood, of course, in thus explaining the process to the public, 
that important details connected with the commercial value of the discovery 
are not divulged, and naturally will not be even when the process is exhib- 
ited. Indeed, the result of such knowledge becoming universal would be 
nothing short of a catastrophe, involving a commercial and financial revolution, 
for the gold standard would become a farce. That this gold making will, in 
time, enhance the value of silver is probable, but it will never cheapen gold. 
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With regard to this commercial side of the great discovery, and the pros- 
pect that the argentaurum laboratory may become the bulwark of the 
United States Treasury, it may be said that while great results are ultimately 
assured, and in the meantime the returns from the product are steadily 
increasing, work in this direction has not been pushed pending continual 
experiments and improvements made by Dr. Emmens in mechanical appli- 
ances and methods of manipulation. There is a large measure of comfort, 
though, in the knowledge that there is within cannon-shot of the United 
States Treasury a small pre-empted Klondike, whose output is unaffected by 
the thermometer, th:.t will stand ready to guarantee its support, even in the 
face of these extraordinary war expenses, long before our gold surplus reaches 
the danger point of depletion. 

The actual cost of manufacturing the gold is $4.60 per ounce of silver 
treated. From 1,000,000 ounces of silver 600,000 ounces of gold, worth $13 
an ounce, are made; adding the cost of the silver—fifty cents per ounce—to 
that of the treatment, there is a net profit of $2,700,000 on the transaction. 

Fresh experiments are continually producing new and gratifying results. 
The color of argentaurum gold is one of these surprises; though they are 
usually of the regulation, alluring yellow, indistinguishable from natural 
gold, sometimes the ingots are a brilliant ruby color; others, again, are 
deep blue; and Dr. Emmens believes that he will in time produce a colored 
gold which will be worth $30 an ounce to jewelers. Concerning other results 
Dr. Emmens says, in a letter to a foreign correspondent, from which I am 
privileged to quote: ‘‘ We have produced some remarkable allotropic forms 
of gold and a very singular growth of silver. We have dissociated an alloy 
by a mechanical method. [The writer has seen a Mexican dollar whose 
imprint was yet bright, in the surface of which minute specks of copper 
showed as if inlaid.] We have rendered arsenious anhydride readily soluble 
in pure water. We have doubled the amount of aqueous extract from wood. 
We have produced from gold, silver, copper, ferric hydrate and nitric acid a 
substance having the odor of oil of almonds.”’ 

In October, 1897, I accepted Dr. Emmens’s invitation to visit the argent- 
aurum laboratory on Staten Island, and I there had the privilege of making 
the first gold ever made by awoman. There must be many, I think, who 
will share with me the feeling that it was an epoch-making event. I will 
confess that it seemed to me, at first, the spirits of Valentine and Dr. Faustus 
must be peering enviously over my shoulders, but I heard no incantations. 
That the greatest living scientist would have been glad to stand in my shoes 
at the moment I am well aware. 

Surprising as it may seem, there was nothing weird nor uncanny about the 
operation ; the results alone were this. Dr. Faustus would not have felt at 
home in the laboratory ; it is too fresh and clean ; too flooded with sunshine 
and air, and has too many modern appliances. In place of the iron mortar that 
must have served Dr. Faustus’s purpose, I began the experiment by pounding a 
Mexican dollar in a ponderous impact engine. The amount of actual muscular 
streneth required in this part of the operation is quite calculated to hold you 
to the stern realities of life and impress upon your mind the fact that there is 
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nothing of the supernatural in the process. The next step was to submit the 
silver to the pressure of that inoffensive looking little giant, the marvelous 
force engine, and here again brute strength was a factor. 

After the force engine had done its work the silver was reduced in acid. 
This is one of the fascinating parts of the experiment, in which the invisible - 
genii seem to ‘‘lend a hand.’’ Though perfectly familiar to all chemists 
nowadays, it can never cease to be a beautiful process ; and as we watch it 
we can understand with what awe its then mysterious action was observed by 
the ancient philosophers. Refining in the furnace finished the experiment, 
at the close of which I took from a cupel a small bead of very pure gold. 
Having the advantage of the perfected appliances of the argentaurum labora- 
tory, I was able to make, in three hours, five times as much gold to the pro- 
portion of silver as Sir William Crookes made in forty hours. 

We are living in such an age of marvels that the faithful chronicler risks 
the accusation of having a Mtinchausen imagination. But the most scepti- 
cal should be convinced that this is no wonder-tale of fiction since Dr. 
Emmens has consented to give to the nations an object lesson in gold-making 
at the Paris Exposition, and since the results of the laboratory work are to be 
so triumphantly demonstrated in the superb trophy which will be shown 
there. 


PROPOSED TROPHY OF CONVERTED GOLD. 


MRS. PETTINGILL’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


By E. Louise LIppDELL. 
66 KS, the times is bad,’’ sighed Mrs. Pettingill, looking as lugubrious as 

Yy it was possible for a rosy-cheeked dumpling of a woman to look. 

‘‘That’s so,’’ assented her friend, Mary Ann Dawson, who always 
tried to agree with everybody. 

‘‘Pa says ‘single misfortunes never come alone,’ an’ I guess he’s ’bout * 
right,’’ continued Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘ Fust, he lost that little bit o? money he 
got for the medder-land ; I told him ’twant safe to put it in the bank, and I 
wasn’t a mite surprised when the bank failed.”’ 

‘« Banks is very onsartin,’’ said Miss Dawson, shaking her head. 

‘Then old Brindle up an’ died,’’ Mrs. Pettingill went on; ‘‘so we have 
to buy our milk. An’ now, Sam Higginses’ young ones hev all come down 
with the measles, an’ Sam’s out of a job; so of course pa can’t collect rent 
from him.’’ 
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‘““T expect Sam ain’t very forehanded, his wife’s allus ailing, you know,”’ 
ventured Miss Dawson, apologetically. 

‘s Four-handed !”’? exclaimed Mrs. Pettingill, in good-natured derision. 
‘“ Why, you wouldn’t s’ pose he was even two-handed! We've lost the rent 
of that cottage a good part of the time since the Higginses moved into it. 
They’re dretful shiftless ; but I s’ pose they can’t help it. Some folks is made 
that way.’’ 

‘Seems to me Deacon Pettingill don’t worry much ’bout his hard luck,”’ 
suggested Miss Dawson, discreetly dismissing the Higginses. 

‘La, no! He says the Lord will provide ; but I tell him the Lord expects 
folks to look out for themselves a little.’? And the good woman worked away 
with redoubled energy on the bedspread that she and her friend were engaged 
in quilting. ; 

The quilting-frame was set up in the ‘‘front room,’’ and its mistress felt 
a pardonable pride in the red and green three-ply carpet on the floor, and the 
sombre hair-cloth furniture ranged against the walls in uncompromising stiff- 
ness. Buta wood fire snapping aggressively in the air-tight stove and the 
sunshine streaming through the small-paned windows imparted an appearance 
of warmth and cheerfulness to the room, despite its unattractive fur- 
nishings. 

‘T declare, Miss Pettingill,’’ said the spinster, after a while; ‘‘ you look 
all beat out. I’m ’fraid you’re workin’ too stiddy.”’ 

‘¢Wall, I am sorter tired,’’ acknowledged Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘I sot up late 
last night a-finishin’ off that rug ; an’ now I’m bound to get this quilt out of 
the way ’fore Lizy Jane gits back. She does fret so ’bout my doin’ anything 
of that kind that I ain’t dared so much as to take a stitch on that quilt, or 
draw in a thread of that rug while she was round. I’m ever so much obliged 
to you, Miss Dawson, for helpin’ me.”’ 

‘‘La! that ain’t nothin’,’’ protested the spinster. ‘‘ But it’s kinder hard 
on you doin’ this extry work just at Thanksgivin’ time.’’ 

Mrs. Pettingill laughed. ‘‘ Ef you’ll believe it,’’ she said, ‘‘I ain’t done 
nothing for Thanksgivin’.”’ 

‘“What! ain’t done no cookin’ ?’’ gasped Miss Dawson, to whose New 
England soul this breach of a time-honored observance was little less than 
sacrilege. 

‘*Not a mite,’’ replied Mrs. Pettingill, who had no respect for the tradi- 
tions, and did not realize the enormity of the offense of which she was guilty. 
‘¢T wasn’t reckonin’ on doin’ much, times bein’ so hard; then Joel took a 
notion that Lizy Jane must go to his folks for Thanksgivin’ week, so I jest 
made up my mind not to worry over the cookin’.”’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’? murmured Miss Dawson, a terrible suspicion taking form in 
her mind. 

‘*T had calc’ lated on roastin’ a turkey or a couple of chickens,’’ continued 
Mrs. Pettingill, ‘‘but when I asked pa which he’d ruther hey you could 
never in the world guess what he said.’’ 

‘Wall, I don’t s’pose T could,’’ returned Miss Dawson, painfully con- 
scious of her lack of imuayination. 


” 


? 
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‘*He says, ‘Jest let’s hev some nice codfish, with boiled beets and fried 
pork sauce, sech as we uster hev years ago.’ ”’ 

“For the land’s sake! Why, I never heard of such a thing—that is, for 
Thanksgivin’,’’ stammered Miss Dawson. 

“Nor nobody else, I guess,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, bubbling with laughter. 
‘But you see, Lizy Jane just ’bominates codfish, so we ain’t had none I 
don’t know when ; and her pa’s orful fond of it.’”’ 

“Dear, dear!’’ thought Miss Dawson, in silent horror. ‘‘I should say 
they hed felt the hard times.’’ And she listened absent-mindedly to her 
friend’s cheerful chatter about Lizy Jane and her young man, and pa’s 
rheumatism, and other subjects of equal interest. 

‘*T guess I orter go,’’ she said, presently ; and declining an urgent invita- 
tion to ‘‘stay an’ hev acup of tea,’’ she hastily donned her shawl and bonnet 
and left the house. 

‘Poor soul!’ she said to herself, as aie walked homeward ; ‘‘she carries 
it off well, but they must be dretful poor.’’ 

“*T wonder what makes Mary Ann Dawson act so queer,”’ ee Mrs. 
Pettingill, gazing after the retreating form of her guest. ‘‘Is’pose it must be 
because she’s an out-an’-out old maid.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Wall, mother,’’? said Deacon Pettingill on Thanksgiving morning, ‘I 
hope you ain’t goin’ back on that codfish dinner ?”’ 

‘‘Dear, no, pa, but it is an orful queer dinner. J’ve half a mind to make 
an Indian pudding to keep the codfish company.”’ 

‘¢ Just the thing,’’ declared the deacon, with a satisfied air. 

At that moment there came a rousing knock at the door, and Deacon 
Pettingill hurried to admit the early visitor. It was only little Tommy 
Tompkins, who lived close by. He had brought a two-quart pail of cran- 
berries. 

‘‘Uncle John sent ma a bushel of cranb’ries,’’ he said, bashfully ; ‘‘an’ ma 
lowed you might like to taste of ’em, ’cause they’re Cape Cod eran’ bries.’’ 

‘¢That was reel kind of yer ma; tell her I’m much obleeged,’”’ said Mrs. 
Pettingill, as she emptied the pail and filled it again with rosy-cheeked 
apples. ‘‘There! Mebbe yer ma wouldn’t mind hevin’ a few of our None- 
suches; an’ I'll fill yer pockets with butternuts,’’ she added. 

Before the good woman could prepare her codfish and vegetables for cook- 
ing, she saw Farmer Gibson’s old white horse and yellow market wagon 
stopping in front of the door. 

‘Walk right in, Mr. Gibson ; I’m glad ter see yer,’’ she said, hospitably. 
‘¢Pa’s gone ter mectin’, but I hed ter stay ter home ter see ’bout dinner.’’ 

‘©Wall, ’'m in somethin’ of a hurry,”’ said the farmer, a little awkwardly, 
taking a big parcel from his wagon as he spoke. ‘‘ I was on my way home 
from Westbury market, an’ I jest thought mebbe you could use this turkey I 
had left over.’’ 

‘‘Why, I dunno but what I’ll take it off yer hands,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, 
hesitating a little as she remembered the promised codfish dinner. 

“¢T ain’t askin’ yer ter buy it, Miss Pettingill,”’ said the bluff farmer, with 
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increasing confusion. ‘‘I wanter give it ter yer. I couldn’t sell it nohow,”’ 
he added, ‘‘an’ it would jest spile.’”’ 

“*Tt certainly is good of yer,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, feeling instinctively that 
the good man would take it amiss if she refused his proffered gift. ‘‘ But 
you must let me give you a keg of our new cider ; it’s jest right for drinking.”’ 

So Farmer Gibson rode away with a keg of cider in exchange for his turkey. 

‘* Looks as though I’d be obleeged to make a reg’lar Thanksgivin’ dinner 
anyhow,”’ said Mrs. Pettingill, surveying the turkey with some misgiving. 
“ But I'll see ’bout it to-morrow. Pa shall hev his codfish dinner, seein’ as 
he’s set his heart on it.” 

Scarcely was the dinner well under way when there was another knock, and 
Leila Graham, the minister’s little daughter, made her appearance with a 
basket on her arm. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Pettingill,’’ she cried, eagerly ; ‘‘ grandma sent us some of her 
very own mince pies for Thanksgiving, and mamma wants to know if you 
wouldn’t accept two of them with her love?”’ 

“¢ Wall, I never!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Pettingill. 

‘“T know they’re gcod,’’ urged Leila, ‘‘ cause I had a piece for breakfast.’’ 

‘Bless your heart, dearie, of course they’re good. An’ ’twas uncommon 
kind in your mother. Jl just fill your basket with apples and butternuts.’’ 

Leila appeared to think she had made a very good exchange as she tripped 
gayly away. 

‘*T hope to goodness there won’t nobody send me no more victuals !’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pettingill aloud, as she surveyed her offerings. ‘‘ Looks 
as though I’d hey ter give a party to get ’em eat up.”’ 

Hardly had she finished speaking when pretty Tilla Graham, who lived 
next door to Miss Dawson, presented herself with a heaping dish of hot 
doughnuts. 

‘¢ Mother was trying a new recipe,”’ the young girl said, ‘‘an’ she thought 
you wouldn’t mind her sending you a few, as you was so busy.”’ 

“T swum! that looks somethin’ like,”’ said the deacon, as he came in. 

His wife prudently refrained from mentioning the various donations of 
which she had been the recipient, for although she refused to acknowledge it 
to herself, they began to weigh rather heavily on her mind. But she con- 
gratulated herself that as it was now past noon they would probably be 
allowed to dine in peace. Vain delusion! Scarcely were they seated at the 
table when Miss Dawson appeared, bearing a delicious-looking chicken pie. 

‘“‘You see,’’? she said, breathlessly, ‘‘I knew you hadn’t no time for 
chicken fixin’s, so I jest baked this pie when I hed the oven het up.”’ 

‘““Why, Miss Dawson, you shouldn’t ha’ gone an’ killed one of your 
chickens for me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pettingill, really troubled. 

‘*Now, don’t you fret,’’ said Miss Dawson. ‘‘’Twas an old hen, anyway, 
an’ she wouldn’t lay.”’ 

‘‘Dear me! you don’t say so,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, somewhat astonished 
at this summary method of executing justice. 

“Yes, I do,’’ persisted Miss Dawson ; ‘‘an’ I shail feel hurt ef you don’t 
accept my pie.’ 
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‘‘?m sure you was just as thoughtful as you could be, Miss Dawson,’’ 
returned Mrs. Pettingill, endeavoring to appear grateful. ‘‘An’ I’ll accept 
the pie ef you’ll stop an’ help us eat it.” 

After some urging the spinster consented, and out of compliment to her the 
chicken pie was cut. But as she glanced at the platter of flaky codfish, 
cooked to just the right degree of tenderness, flanked by dishes of crimson 
beets, mealy potatoes and feathery biscuit, she confessed, ‘‘I do believe ’'d 
ruther hev some of that than the pie.’? And when she had finished her 
repast with a dish of Mrs. Pettingill’s golden-brown Indian pudding she 
declared, ‘‘I dunno when I’ve relished a meal so much.”’ 

‘¢ Jest come here a minnit,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, conducting her guest to 
the pantry, after the deacon had gone out. 

‘‘Now, whatever do you s’pose is the meaning o’ that?’’ and she pointed 
to the array of eatables with a look of perplexity on her rosy face. 

“For the land’s sakes !’’ cried the spinster, blushing guiltily. 

Mrs. Pettingill surveyed her visitor wonderingly. 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say ”? she began, and then she burst into a 
laugh. ‘‘ Mary Ann Dawson, I’ most think you’re a goose,’’ she said, when she 
had recovered her breath. ‘‘ Do I look’s though I didn’t hev ’nough ter eat ?”’ 

‘*T never said any such a thing,’’ stammered Miss Dawson. ‘‘I jest hap- 
pened to mention to the minister’s wife an’ Miss Graham ’bout your bein’ so 
busy ; an’ you know you was talkin’ considerable ’bout the hard times an’— 
an’—the codfish,’’ faltered Miss Dawson. ‘‘ But I never thought ae 

“La! you needn’t take it to heart,’’ interrupted Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘But I 
dasn’t tell pa. Ilowsumever, I guess I giv’em as good as they sent.’’ 

‘«There’s one thing I can’t make out, though,’’ remarked Mrs. Pettingill, 
after a brief cogitation, ‘‘an’ that is’bout Farmer Gibson. He lives a good 
two miles from here, so he couldn’t very well hear anything.”’ 

‘Maybe I can explain that,’’ said Miss Dawson, with a conscious blush. 
“You see, Mr. Gibson and me’s calculatin’ to get married ’ bout Christmas 
time.”’ 

‘Well, ef that don’t beat all !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘ Why, every- 
body’s allus said he was a confirmed old bachelder.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I s’pose he is,’’ admitted the spinster, ‘‘ but he won’t be much 
longer.”’ 

‘*T guess he’ll be a real good provider,’’? remarked the deacon’s wife, 
glancing at the big turkey, ‘‘an’ I’m sure I hope you’ll be happy. Now, I 
s’ pose he might be comin’ over to your house to-night ?”’ 

‘¢T s’pose he might,’’ returned Miss Dawson, 

‘¢ Well, ef you’ll jest get him to call an’ take these donations over to Sam 
Higginses’ we won’t say another word ’bout ’em.”’ 

‘© You'll keep the chicken pie, won’t you?’’ entreated Miss Dawson. 

“Course I will,”’ replied Mrs. Pettingill, ‘‘an’ I ain’t a mite put out; an’ 
(laughing) I guess the Higginses won’t be, neither. 

‘‘Well, I do declare,’’ soliloquized Mrs. Pettingill, after her friend had 
gone. ‘Ef that don’t beat all. And him a confirmed old bachelder, and 
her an out-an’-out old maid.” 
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Wir this number, Frank LEsir’s 
PopuLar Monta ty has the honor and 
the pleasure of greeting its friends, 
old and new, as a ten-cent magazine. 
For a débutant, we really think it 
does not look badly. The main 
features, pictorial and literary, which 
for twenty years past have made 
FRANK LeEsLiE’s PopuLtaR MontTHLY 
a prime favorite among illustrated 
family periodicals, are here embodied 
in a compacter and more elegant 
form, and presented in a becoming 
new dress. This modernity of out- 
ward appearance typifies the spirit 
which, as we hope, animates our 
pages throughout, and which will find 
more and more effective expression as 
we goon. We feel confident that— 
beyond the fact that certain details 
are in the nature of experiments with 
the first number or two—no apolo- 
gies are demanded from us. We in- 
tend that the ten-cent magazine, as 
here exemplified, shall speak for itself 
as an object-lesson in the splendid 
possibilities of up-to-date literature, 
pictorial illustration, editing and 
printing. It is to-day, relatively, 
what the twenty-five cent FRANK 
Lesie’s PopuLarR Monruty was a de- 
cade ago. r 


WurtE forbearing the comment 
which we feel prompted to make upon 
a few of the specially good things in 
this month’s table of contents, we 
must say a word about our new serial 
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story, ‘‘ April Bloom,’’ a liberal open- 
ing installment of which is given. 
‘* April Bloom ”’ is the latest work of 
that always brilliant and now famous 
writer, Egerton Castle, whose roman- 
tic novel, ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico,”’ 
is now enjoying a vogue comparable 
to that of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ 
Castle combines, in a rare degree that 
at times reminds us of Stevenson, 
beauty and distinction of literary style 
with dash, color, and a fine sweep of 
dramatic movement. All these quali- 
ties will be found conspicuous in 
“April Bloom.’’ It is a matter for 
mutual felicitation, too, that the au- 
thor has found so artistic and sympa- 
thetic an illustrator as Wenzell, whose 
drawings will be continued from 
month to month, % 


‘* FRANK LESLIE’s PoputaR MontH- 
LY reaps whatever advantage may 
come from being out ahead of time,”’ 
remarks the Country Gentleman, of 
Albany, N. Y. ‘‘In that magazine’s 
office August comes before July is 
half over. No doubt if you could 
enter their sanctum now, you would 
find them getting up articles on skat- 
ing, stories with snow-storms for a 
background, poems such as ‘Oh, 
bleak the blast ’—at a time when the 
thought of anything bleak or even 
ice-cold makes the mouth water. 
However that may be, you can get 
valuable information from almost any 
Frank Leste, independent of the 
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season.’’ Our kind friend’s remarks 
on the subject of scasonability set 
forth the situation with literal truth 
and exactness. The art-work for each 
number of an illustrated magazine 
requires months of elaborate prepara- 
tion. Besides, the magazines all date 
a month or so ahead. It is like the 
military armament of the great powers 
—not generally commendable, yet 
imperative, because nobody wishes to 
be in the rear of the procession. So 
it comes to pass that, as these pages 
go to press, and while Thanksgiving 
Day is yet a long way off, we are well 
enough on with our December 
(Christmas) number to be able to an- 
nounce that among its attractive 
features will be a rollicking farce, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Smoking Car,’’ by W. D. 
Howells ; and a delightful paper ‘‘ In 
Praise of Golf,’’ by W. G. Van Tassel 
Sutphen, the same who wrote ‘‘The 
Golficide,’’ and other tales of the fair 
green. These articles, and others, 
will carry some rather swagger illus- 
trations by artists who can be trusted. 
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FAME. 


Tue critic flayed the poet 
With angry lash and frown, 
And now the singer’s famous 
And wears the laurelled crown. 


Upon Fame’s scroll, eternal 
As sky, or star, or sun, 

The critics, as the poets, 
That deathless glory won. 


Their names will live together 
Like buds in rosy May— 

Together will they flourish 
Forever and a day: 


The poet for his lyrics, 
With love and light a-wing, 
The critic for his saying 
The poet couldn’t sing. 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 
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THE UNIVERSAL RHYTHM. 


For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune; 
Rhyme the pipe, and time the warder, 
The sun obeys them and the moon, 
** Monadnock *'—Eme? son. 


Nature is like many a small pupil at 
school—she prefers to speak poetry rather 
than prose ; or if she appears to speak in 
the latter form you will find on examina- 
tion that it is rhythmic prose which she 
utters. Poetry is more easily remembered 
than prose, for one rhyme suggests the 
next, and the swing of the verses helps 
one to judge of just what should fill up 
their measure. This suggests that the 
small boy is wise in his generation who 
elects to ‘‘speak his piece’? in verse. 
Yet in the majority of cases the child 
elects rhythm for the same reason that 
nature does—because of an inherent ten- 
dency, a love for it, a natural susceptibil- 
ity to music in any form. 

A forerunning wintry storm is coursing 
down from the northwest. Traveling at 
the rate of forty to sixty milesan hour, in 
a day it has brought us air from the Cana- 
das ; in two days, from Hudson’s Bay and 
beyond ; in three, from Alaska and the Are- 
tic circle. The mighty movement is all ac- 
complished to a melody, a ceaseless rhyth- 
mical war-march, to which the myriad 
molecules of the air have charged across 
the continent. What is more impressive 
than to listen at night in the country to 
the battalions of the wind, wave after 
wave, hour after hour, bending the for- 
ests, rattling the windows, shaking the 
rafters, sending a roystering challenge 
down the chimney, and passing on with a 
wild laughter, as if to say: ‘‘ Never mind; 
I only wished to scare hima bit!” 

One can hear the wave of air coming at 
a considerable distance.. It is wrestling 
now with the little belt of forest a quarter 
mile away. The oaks and hickories out 
there in the skirmish line fight manfully, 
but hopelessly. The rough riders of the 
wind rush over them with a wild cheer 
and race across the meadows, and now 
charge furiously on the homestead senti- 
nels of elms and maples. One hears the 
wild crescendo of the storm as it comes 
with a ‘ whoo-00-00-00-O000-00-00”’ and 
passes by. In the height of the storm the 
waves ut air may come momentarily or 
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oftener ; but, as the energy subsides, come 
almost silent intervals of comparative 
calm, four, six, ten or twenty minutes in 
duration. So comes the great wide inun- 
dation of the cold, a cold wave, indeed, 
billow after billow, to the wild music of 
Boreas, a marvelous, symmetrical, or- 
dered dance of the elements. Melodious, 
wild, runic, rhythmic storm! Nature is 
exulting and impassioned, and to-night, 
at least, she scorns the halting feet of 
prose.——-Charles H. Crandall. 


ad 
THE OLD TIN DINNER HORN. 


In the garret’s deep gloom, laid away, 
Bent, rusted and silent, forlorn, 
I found this—a relic of grandmother’s 
day— 
The battered old tin dinner horn. 
Oh, battered and silent old horn, 
Forgotten and covered with rust ; 
Fair lips that once blew, when ’twas shin- 
ing and new, 
Have slumbered for years in the dust. 
But, voiceless, it speaks to me now 
With tones that my heart only hears, 
Like a breath of the past on my brow, 
Tis an echo that comes to my ears. 


Yet it tells me of fields stretching wide, 
Ripe with harvests of clover and corn, 

Where reapers, at tasks side by side, 
Have toiled since the gray of the morn, 


Until, when the sun overhead 
Poured upon them its noon-rays of flame, 
Through apple boughs singing its way, 
How sweet was thy message that came! 


Perchance ’twas a maiden who blew, 
As she stood crimson roses among ; 

Labor’s vestal was she, fair to view, 
With lips that were rosy and young. 


How sweetly the strain rose and swelled, 
To end with a silvery sigh ; 
For the first told of ‘‘roast, baked and 
boiled,” 
And the last whispered ‘pudding and 
pie.” “ 
But now horn and reapers are gone, 
Though again waves the harvest of 
grain ; 
And the faint, distant note to my memory 
may float, 
With the days of my youth in its strain. 
—Tsaac W. Eaton. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY IN NEW 
YORK’S LATIN QUARTER. 


Ir was Thanksgiving Day, in the after- 
noon. 

Edgar Arne, the prosperous space-lit- 
térateur, had left his lodgings in the high 
tower overlooking Washington Square for 
a stroll through the Faubourg St. Germain 
—otherwise known as Bleecker Street. 

At the corner of South Fifth Avenue he 
met Pére Michaud, briskly descending the 
stairs from the elevated railroad. Pere 
Michaud wore his Vie de Bohéme high 
hat, and presented the customary jaunty 
appearance which, despite the fact that he 
will soon be in his eightieth year, pro- 
claims to the world that he has no idea of 
giving up for yet awhile the beauship of 
over half a century. 

‘Ah, mon cher Edgar! I am so con- 
tent to see you. Tiens! it is five o’clock. 
We dine at six. Come wiz me home—it 
is but three steps to Cottage Place. No! 
you shall not tell me you have business. 
Ze Am-mericains are fou over ze business, 
but you have a leetle more sense than ze 
rest, because you frequent ze Fr-rench, 
and know how to live. You haf nevaire 
yet dine wiz me—and you know you prom- 
ise. Come! we shall have un _ petit 
diner As 

He blew a kiss from his finger-tips—ex- 
pressive of the superlative excellence of 
Madame Michaud’s cuisine. 

Arne walked along, arm-in-arm with 
the lively Pere Michaud. 

Why not? he asked himself. For a 
change from the table d’ héte, and from 
the occasional pot-luck with a professional 
friend who was married and lived in a 
flat, surely a frugal repast with these good 
French people would not go badly. Of 
course he could not expect much, but 
doubtless it would be clean. Besides, it 
would be instructive to see how these 
economical and contented toilors man- 
aged to live. He had heard so often as to 
almost unconsciously believe it, that the 
frivolous Gauls knew not the meaning of 
the word home. 

“Voila! here we are. Look out for ze 
clothes-lines,”? sang out Pere Michaud, as 
they slammed the wooden gate and 
steered for the front steps of one of those 
quaint, set-back houses, with forlorn but 
sunny door-yards in front, which give 
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unique character to the one block’s space 
that comprises Cottage Place, just off the 
Boulevard de Bleeck’. 

Madame, the ‘‘young’’ wife of Pere 
Michaud, received the Am-mericain with 
cordial sans-géne. She wasa buxom woman 
of fifty—the contemporary of Pére Mich- 
aud’s grown-up children, the mother of 
his younger ones. It was her energy 
which made marcher the laundry business, 
in the interests of which her vivacious 
husband circulates about the city on 
week-days with a portly but neat-looking 
basket. 

Madame Michaud brought amer-Picon, 
including a petit verre for herself; and 
while they were absorbing this Parisian 
substitute for a cocktail, the children were 
passed in review. They were charmingly 
polite and respectful, yet quite unembar- 
rassed ; and after telling their names and 
ages in response to questions, they all 
quietly vanished for the evening, with the 
exception of Mademoiselle Lucille, aged 
ten, who subsequently helped her mother 
with the table. 

Dinner was ready at six—none too soon 
for the appetites subtly coaxed by the 
amer-Picon. The celery was crisp and 
white in its glass, and little pink radishes 
furnished a dainty note of color. The 
table linen was—well, it was Madame 
Michand’s. Could any surer guarantee be 
given of its immaculate purity? 

First came the oysters—little salt fellows 
on the deep shell, opened by Pere Michaud 
in aconvenient interval between the ap- 
petizer and the serving of dinner. 

“So far, it is simply great,’ thought 
Arne, as he took up a glass of wine poured 
for him from a bottle just opened by his 
expectant-looking host. ‘‘But now, I 
suppose, comes the disillusion.”’ 

He took one sip—looked surprised—an- 
other—and then drained the glass at one 
draught, and sect it down with a kind of 
suppressed emotion. 

‘‘Pdre Michaud,’ he exclaimed, “ this 
claret is delightful—a real treat, I assure 
you. It is no California cru, I’ll wager 
another dinner on it.” 

“You are right, mon cher Edward, it is 
not California. It is Virginia—but Vir- 
ginia pure, bien choisi, and bottled by 
myself, t’ree year ago.”’ 
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And Pére Michaud, well pleased, pledged 
his guest in another. 

After this, Arne thought nothing could 
surprise him. Yet it was all one gorgeous, 
blissful surprise, as the banquet moved 
joyously on—a dream of tomato soup au 
riz; escargots (erroneously called snails) 
a la Parisienne; pommes souffices ; roast 
capon aux petits pois—those delicious little 
French green peas, you know, with the 
sweetness of June hay-time miraculously 
conserved in their tiny globules ; an ideal 
salad of bitter barbe de capucin ; a Camem- 
bert cheese that arrived from old Norman- 
dy by La Touraine only last Sunday ; and 
a dessert of grapes and apples arranged 
like a picture of Paul de Longpré’s. 

As Edgar Arne, in speechless ecstacy, 
offered his cigar case to Pére Michaud, 
and the incense of two good Havanas rose 
to the dingy ceiling of what was the grand 
salon of the house in its better days, an- 
other delicious odor harmonized with that 
of the tobacco. It was Madame Michaud’s 
black coffee, served with the concomitants 
of her whole-hearted smile, and just a 
goutte of brandy. 

To have said that his most cherished 
gastronomical recollections had been ef- 
faced by this dinner would have seemed 
to Edgar Arne, just then, but a feeble 
commonplace, so he did not utter what 
his heart prompted. At parting, however, 
he did say: ‘‘Madame Michaud, it was 
superb—incomparable! And to think 
that I should have had the amazing luck 
to just happen in at your Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

“Sanksgiving?’’ repeated the good 
Frenchwoman, vaguely. ‘‘Ah! mais, oui. 
Zat is one of your Am-mericain fétes, n’est 
ce pas?”” 

‘IT should say so. Do you mean to tell 
me you were not celebrating Thanksgiving 
Day with this—this magnificent layout?” 

‘Ma foi, no,’’ was the perfectly sincere 
response. ‘‘It is simply our dinner ordi- 
naire—sometimes better, sometimes worse. 
But we always—every day—sank (thank) 
the bon Dieu that we have to eat and 
drink.” 

“For, you see, mon cher,’’ added Pére 
Michaud, ‘‘ what else have we to live for 
in zis world, except ze heart and ze 
estomac?’’—Henry Tyrrell. 
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OUR EDITOR. 


ITH this number of FRANK Lesiie’s Poputar Montuiy Mrs. Frank Leslie 
returns to the editorial desk, after three vears’ rest and sojourn abroad. 
Hereafter her exclusive personal attention will be given to the direction 

and development of this magazine. The spirit of felicitation in which this 
announcement has been received already by press and public, by old friends 
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and new, is gratifying evidence that its significance is appreciated. Mrs. 
Leslie as writer, editor and publisher, needs no introduction here. Her abil- 
ity and enterprise, her achievements and triumphs, most conspicuous in 
adversity, are part of contemporaneous history. Under her able and sympa- 
thetic guidance, in times past, this magazine won its fame and fortune ; her 
name is the best guarantee for its future. With her, promise and fulfillment 
go hand in hand. Announcements concerning the new Frank LEsLie’s Popu- 
LAR Montuiy would be to little purpose with our readers if unaccompanied 
by actual improvement. Such improvement, we are confident, can be shown 
at the very start, and increasingly from month to month as we proceed. 
Writers and artists of world-wide reputation have flocked to the standard. 
The character of their contributions proves that an editor’s real success is not so 
much in securing ‘‘ great names’’ as in drawing forth the best work that goes 
with such names—no less than from unknown talent with reputation yet to 
make, 

We have alluded in general terms to the welcome extended to Mrs. Leslie 
by the newspaper press upon her return to editorship. Specific citation is 
unnecessary ; yet one exception may be made, in favor of the following, from 
a recent article in the Picayune, of New Orleans, Mrs. Leslie’s native city : 


(From the New Orleans Picayune, Fuly 31st, 1898.) 


‘Mrs. Leslie has chosen for her sanctum in the new offices on Fifth Avenue a wall- 
paper of dull green on which are stamped the golden wreath and torch of Napoleon’s 
era, with fleur de lis. - The ceiling is light and daintily carries out the same scheme of 
decoration. It struck me that Napoleon’s color and stamp were singularly appropriate 
to this woman, whose grasp of affairs has been, and is, Napoleonic in quality. The new 
offices now hold their mistress; the pen whose brilliancy has scintillated upon two 
continents will begin where it began when bereavement and misfortune together 
weighed it down in the past—to unconsciously emblazon through its daily tasks new 
laurels for the woman who has worn her laurels so well. The world knows of Mrs. 
Leslie’s fame, her beauty, her brilliant social talents and her benevolence. * * * * * * 
The first step of the magazine under Mrs. Leslie’s management will be a reduction of 
its size, conforming more to that of other magazines, and of its price, which puts it 
within the reach of everybody. Mrs. Leslie intends to employ American talent and 
the best artistic skill that can be had. With the executive ability which has made her 
a recognized power among men, the brilliancy of mind and manner which makes her 
friends by thousands, and the sympathy which holds them and all the objects of her 
beneficence so closely to her, Mrs. Leslie unconsciously suggests the lines : 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.’ 


“RING OUT, YE MERRY BELLS!” 


QING out, ye merry bells! Welcome, bright acicles ! 
Welcome, old holly-crowned Christmas again ! 
Blithe as a child at play, keeping his holiday, 
Welcome him back from the snow peak and plain. 


Up with the holly bough, green from the winters brow, 
Lock up your ledgers and cares for a day; 
Out to the forest go, gather the mistletoe, 


Old and young, rich and poor, wp and away! 


Up with the holly bough, ay, and the laurel now ; 
In with the yule log, and brighten the hearth ; 
Quick! here he is again, come with his joyous train, 


Laughter and music, and friendship and mirth. 


Up with the holly boughs, high in each manor house, 
Garnish the antlers that hang in the hall; 
oe 


Yes, and the © neck”? of corn with a gay wreath adorn, 


Rich as the bloom on the cottager’s wall. 


Wealth has its duties now, Christians, you will allow ; 
Think, then, ye rich, whilst your tables are spread, 
Think of those wretched ones, Poverty’ s stricken sons, 


Weeping whilst children are asking for bread. 


Ring out, ye merry bells! ring til your music swells 
Out oer the mountain, and far on the main: 
Ring till those cheerless oncs catch up your merry tones, 


Singing, ** Come Christmas, again and again.” 


var 


HALT !’? SCREAMED ONCE MORE DOCTOR THEOPHILUS BAUMANN.’ 
DRAWN BY ALBERT WENZELL. 


Mlustrating ‘April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of ‘The Pride of Fennico.” 
See page 145. 
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THE IMPERIAL PALACE OF SCHONBRUNN, NEAR VIENNA. 


THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF SCHONBRUNN. 


By Joun PaAvuL Bocock. 


HE cruel murder of the Empress of Austria struck the note of universa) 
sympathy in the hearts of men and women. To the one she endeared 
herself by her love of all that was manlicst in sport. To the other she 

served, as wife and mother, as an example remoyed far beyond the purple 
she wore so modestly, of the ‘beauty and purity of domestic life. But the 
romance and pathos of her death were bound up indissolubly in the Castle of 
Schénbrunn, where the Emperor Francis Joseph received the news of her 
end and awaited the arrival of her dead body ; for it was there, in those fateful 
walls, that the tragedy of the imperial family of Hapsburg has been worked 
out to that dread finale which is without parallel in the history of Europe. 
When the now childless Emperor of Austria-Hungary dies his race will be 
practically extinct. The story of its extinction is the story of Schénbrunn. 
Going back three-quarters of a century, it was in this splendid abode of 
royalty (of which newly gathered illustrations are herewith presented) that 
the King of Rome, then known as the Duke of Reichstadt, spent the last 
years of his life, and became the hero of a romance as shameful to others as 
it was honorable to him. The facts of this chapter of the inner history of 
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the Hapsburgs are presented here with the light thrown upon them by more 
recent and similar episodes in the lives of the late Crown Prince Rudolph. 
and the present heir to the dual empire, the Archduke Otho. Only a few 
months have elapsed since the Emperor Francis Joseph has relieved Prince 
Montenuovo of the position of grand master of the household of Otho, the 
black sheep of the present generation of the Hapsburgs. Curiously enough, 
this Prince Montenuovo is a grandson of the King of Rome’s mother—a son 
of her offspring by Count Neipperg—to whom she should have been married 
when she left the tarnished splendor of the Austrian court to become Empress 
of France—the bride of her father’s conqueror, the mother of the most 
unhappy prince ever born into the world. 

In the Neipperg romance e, in the Napoleonic drama, in the tragedy of the 
King of Rome, as well as in the secret career of Fanny Elssler, the queen of 
dancers, Schénbrunn played a thrilling part. Its salons, banquet halls and 
lovely grounds are intimately associated with these love stories of history, as 
well as with the crowning cruelty, the revolting deception, which the fas- 
cinating Elssler did not scruple to help inflict on this most friendless and 
unfortunate prince. Assuredly, no one of the better known palaces of Europe 
was ever the theatre of a more dramatic scene. 

Napoleon’s conquest of Austria and capture of Vienna in 1809 led to his 
occupation of the Palace of Schénbrunn in the summer of that year. He had 
now reached the acme of his glory. From the inlaid desk, a photograph of 
which is reproduced, and which is still to be seen in Schénbrunn, he 
wrote to the King of Westphalia, July, 1809, those letters which seem more 
appropriate for a schoolboy in disgrace than a brother and asovereign.* From 
Schénbrunn also he wrote in 
September, 1809, to Fouché. 
Minister of Police, his astound- 
ing order for the counterfeiting 
of 100,000,000 in Austrian bank 
notes. In Schénbrunn also he 
received in the same year that 
fatal visit from Madame Wal- 
ewska, the beautiful Pole, with 
whom he had become épris in 
Warsaw in 1807, which resulted 
in his final determination to 
divorce the erring but affection- 
ate Josephine. And in this very 
Austrian palace where he re- 
solved upon putting away the 
woman who loved him for the 
Austrian princess who betrayed 
and mocked him, his only child. 
<a his son by that same Austrian 


**New Letters of Napoleon I.” 
FRANCIS JOSEPH I, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. Appletons’, 1898. 
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THE LATE EMPRESS ELIZABETII, ASSASSINATED BY AN ANARCHIST, SEPTEMBER 9TH, 1898. 


princess, underwent an experience of the heart scarcely less agonizing than 
that of Josephine herself. 

Whether Schénbrunn was the witness to love passages between Marie 
Louise and Count Neipperg before she left Vienna for the magnificence of 
Paris, already the capital of the world, to become, April 2d, 1810, the bride 
of the most powerful monarch in the world, history is silent. When he gave 
her a necklace worth $185,000, Napoleon was already in love with her blond 
beauty. When their son, to whom he loved to refer as ‘‘ the King of Rome,’’ 
was born, March 20th, 1811, Napoleon was delighted, and conceived instantly 
that affection which he cherished to the end, in St. Helena, for this frail boy 
to whom fate was already alloting a black and wretched future. The darkest 
chapter of that future was to be enacted in this Castle of Sehénbrunn, in 
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whose woods and_ fields 
the son of the emperor of 
kings experienced his first 
and only tender passion. 
With the life of the 
King of Rome up to his 
twenty-first year, Schén- 
brunn had nothing to do. 
so far as this story is con- 
cerned. In the spring of 
that year, 1832, his grow- 
ing melancholy attracted 
the attention of his attend- 
ants, who were in reality 
his keepers. In vain had 
his grandfather, the Em- 
peror Joseph, afforded him 
the most careful and 
princely training, and sur- 
rounded him with the se- 
ductive splendors of his 
court. In vain had _ his 
mother, now the ex-Em- 
MARIE LOUISE’S SECRETARY. press Marie Louise, lav- 
ished upon him, for a while at least, a mother’s solicitude. Constitutionally 
weak, giving no indication of having inherited a particle of his illustrious 
father’s abilities, military or otherwise, and averse to female society to 
a painful degree, consumption seemed to have marked him for an early 
death. He had thrown up his commission as Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Hungarian Infantry, and had been, at first reluctantly, then willingly. 
permitted to choose the magnificent privacy of Schénbrunn. His imperial 
grandfather had been gradually estranged, and was at last not sorry 
to see no more of him. It is said that he even awaited with compla- 
cency the time when he should be informed that his luckless protégé had 
taken to his bed for the last time. Nothing, however, was denied to the 
young duke’s slightest whim, and among his personal suite, when he chose to 
be troubled with such a thing, were some of the proudest young nobles in 
Austria. Nor was there a lack of titled beauties who would willingly have 
consoled his solitude had he so desired. But the young duke’s position at 
court, always something of an anomalous one by reason of his detested pa- 
ternity, had latterly grown irksome, if not positively distasteful, to his power- 
ful maternal relatives, and it was already rumored that there would be no 
deep mourning over any untoward accident that might expedite his departure 
from the world. 
Whether by contrivance or by accident, in the course of one of his lonely 
rambles through the forest of Schénbrunn he came upon a most beautiful 
peasant girl. She was apparently about his own age, and was not only 
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modest of mien, but as symmetrical as the oread of a dream, as graceful as a 
mountain fawn. She did not seem to walk like ordinary mortals, so much 
as to glide over the ground by an acrial locomotion all her own. Her figure 
was perfect, and was set off to the rarest advantage by her costume; half Hun- 
garian, half Tyrolese, which she wore with a grace both coquettish and 
refined, and which was the more fascinating to the young recluse from the 
irreproachable taste in which the colors had been chosen ; the deep red of the 
low-cut, close fitting, blue-trimmed bodice, from which the creamy neck and 
noble bust sprouted charmingly, and the plump, half-bared arms issued 
roundly and snowily, contrasting softly with the dark blue and gray-striped 
short petticoat. Her features were irregular, but mobile, with pensive and 
ever-changing expression. Her hair, dark and abundant, was arranged with 
charming simplicity, and her eyes, d: irk, deep, lustrous, and shaded with the 
longest and silkiest of bent lashes, betta ed a mingling of apprehension, tim- 
idity and roguishness on first encountering the rapt gaze of the royal hermit, 

Mastering his constitutional shyness, the duke addressed her. She met his 
diffident advances half way, but with a maidenly discreetness and reserve. In 
the conversation that ensued the young misanthrope was astonished and 
charmed to discover her possessed of intellectual and esthetic graces in keeping 
with her personal attractions. For his own part he made no sccret of his 
identity, but poured into her sympathetic ears the secret of his unhappy, all 
but friendless position at court, his 
illustrious but ill-starred paternity, 
his blighted hopes for worldly ad- 
vancement, his physical disabilities, 


INLAID WRITING-DESK USED BY NAPOLEON I. 
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his splendid misery 
amid the magnificence 
of Schénbrunn. He 
learned that she lived in a humble cottage on the borders of the royal 
preserves, whither she had recently removed from her native mountain village. 
with her uncle, who had just been appointed an under-gamekeeper. He 
asked her name. She had been christened Fanny, she made answer, but 
would tell him no more. The result of the interview was, that when they 
separated near the fair stranger’s cottage, with an appointment for the fol- 
lowing day, the young duke was for the first time in his life in love—madly. 
engrossingly. The young woman’s heart was at least flattered to intoxication. 
Could the infatuated youth, however, have followed his enslaver with his 
longing eyes as she disappeared into the cottage, he would have been unde- 
ceived. The surroundings of the cottage were in keeping with the lowly 
character she had given it, but the interior was that of a miniature palace—a 
costly and luxurious retreat. As the door closed behind her, hers was a 
queenly step, a confident carriage, a triumphant mien. — Liveried servants 
were in readiness to do her slightest bidding, costly bric-d-brac and objects of 
art lined the walls of the hallway, and from the first landing of the richly 
carpeted staircase a young woman in an expensive toilette, who bore her a 
family likeness and was only less beautiful than herself, was smiling down at 
her with an arch look of inquiry and curiosity. 
Fanny responded with an airy gesture. 
‘“Come down, Tessa,’’ said she, ‘‘ for I suppose the baron and M. Auber 
must be waiting.’? And, followed by the other, who tripped lightly down 
the stairs at her bidding, she turned aside into an elegantly furnished salon, 
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which contained, other musical 
forte. 

One of the two gentlemen who had been waiting there, and who now rose 
and offered her obsequious greeting—a pudgy, pompous man of middle age, 
with an air of mingled pretension and abasement—was the Baron von Bliimen- 
stéck, the chamberlain of the imperial household. The other, a suave, 
affable man, of graceful exterior and a professional air, was M. Auber, the 
master of the ballet at the Royal Viennese Theatre, and an instructor of the 
terpsichorean art of European reputation. 

‘Speak, Mademoiselle,’’ said the ballet-master, rubbing his hands, and 
eyeing Fanny with paternal pride, as well he might, for he had been her 
father in art. ‘‘ The baron is all impatience.”’ 

“So am I, for that matter,’ said Fanny, with a slight inclination, in 
which there was but a mock reverence, toward the court official. ‘‘ But I 
have performed my part. The poor young duke is hopelessly smitten, I 
fancy. We meet again to-morrow.”’ 


among instruments, a superb piano- 
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THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT (NAPOLEON IL, ‘KING OF ROME.’’ ) 
AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
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It was now the baron’s turn to rub his hands. He muttered some words 
of satisfaction. 

Fanny suddenly grew grave. ‘‘ Now to satisfy my impatience,”’ said she. 

‘*What would the great young lady be informed of that she does not 
already know ?”’ inquired the court official, this time with a mock respect. of 
his own in yoice and manner. 

Fanny twined her arm about Tessa’s form, and regarded him with mingled 
distrust and fear. 

‘*T am informed, it is true,’’ said she, ‘‘ that I am to gain the affections of 
the Duke of Reichstadt in my present character. After having thoroughly 
succeeded, my true character is to be suddenly revealed to him in a public 
performance. Still, I am not satisfied.” 

‘* Just this you have engaged to do, and just this much you are to be royally 
paid for,’’ said the baron. ‘‘ What more does it concern you to know ?”’ 

“Tt concerns me to know what I choose to discover, M. le Baron.’’ Fanny 
had been thoroughly Frenchified long before this time, though her Parisian 
triumphs came later. ‘If you are of the court, sa I of the stage, I am as 
independent in my sphere as you can be in yours.’ 

“ Diable! and a good deal more so!’ muttered M. Auber, under his 
breath. 

‘©T would know certainly,’’ said she, thoughtfully, ‘‘ whether it is intended 
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GRAND SALON. 


that the shock of the final revelation 
shall cure M. le Duc de Reichstadt, 
or kill him.?’ 

The baron gave an exclamation of 
real or simulated horror, while M. Auber, Fanny’s instructor, and Thérése, her 
sister, were unaffectedly astonished. 

‘* Heavens ! such a question !’’ cried the baron. ‘‘It is well known that 
the emperor is equally concerned for his grandson’s moral and physical wel- 
fare.” 

‘*The young duke,’’ replied the actress, ‘Sis a physical wreck. He will be 
in his grave from consumption before the year is out. Morally—emotion- 
uly—the youth is as sensitive as a humming-bird.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘ He is, moreover, affectionate and trusting to a degree [ have never seen 
equalled—at least, in man. I would not give him a death-wound through his 
love and his sense of outraged honor.’’ 

The baron threw up his hands. 

**Preposterous !’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, his disease is not necessarily 
hopeless. Dr. von Reuhmer, the court physician, assured me of it. Ow 
object is to cure him of the shrinking, constitutional sensitiveness that is con- 
tributing to his physical wreck—to restore him to the court, the world, the 
honors that are his by right of birth—on his mother’s side, of course. Into 
what an error you have fallen !’’ 

Fanny shook her head doubtfully. 

‘¢There have been rumors in the air,’’ said she. ‘‘They credit the em- 
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peror with only a pretense of solicitude for his troublesome grandson, while 
secretly wearying of his existence. Apart from the Napoleonic blood, which 
is no longer fashionable, the youth cannot help posing, however uninten- 
tionally, before Europe.”’ 

The baron flew into a passion. 

‘© And what has one like you—a dancer, a ballet woman, a frequenter of 
green-rooms !—to do with rumors that touch upon the secret thoughts and 
motives of his august majesty, the Emperor of Austria?’ he roared. Then. 
seeing his mistake, he changed his tone with the expertness of a diplomat. 
‘*Ah, but I see the real difficulty, ‘‘ he continued, with a sneer. ‘‘ You have 
tried to fascinate in vain, and would now hedge your bargain. Your charms 
are on the wane—even your artistic abilities, perhaps—and you yourself are 
secretly conscious of the fact.”’ 

He had touched her vanity. Fanny’s eyes blazed and her bosom rose and 
fell tumultuously. 

**Quick, Papa Auber,’’ she cried, running to the ballet master and drag- 
ging him to the piano, which was already open, ‘‘ that pas seul from La Sici- 
lienne—the grandest, most difficult one! Quick! I shall not even change 
my shoes. The baron, Thérése, all of you shall decide !’ 

M. Auber at once began to play, and Fanny, snatching a pair of castanets 
from the mantel, went through the melodious delirium of the pas seul in a 
manner that evoked the plaudits of the pudgy little court chamberlain in spite 
of himself, together with the smiling approval of another gentleman who 
entered the room while the dance was progressing. 

The latter was Baron Frederick 
von Gentz, to whom the danseuse 
was chiefly indebted for the high 
ssthetic culture that constituted the 
main intellectual charm of her bold 
and original methods. 

‘*Oh, my friend !’”’ she cried, run- 
ning into this gentleman’s arms. 
with the tears streaming down her 
face, as she finished her improvisa- 
tion ; ‘they would have me believe 
—especially this cruel Baron von 
Bliimenstéck —that I am on the 
wane; that I am losing my skill. 
my cunning, my execution. Tell 
me it is not so!’ 

Astonished, the newcomer, who 
esteemed her personally quite as 
much as he did artistically, was 
ready and sincere with his assur- 
ances that, far from deteriorating. 
she was as yet hardly in the zenith 
FANNY EISSLER, DANSEUSE. of her powers. Then Baron von 
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Bliimenstéck hastened to disclaim any earnestness in his implication that she 
was anything but the divine, the incomparable, the ecstatic Elssler—the 
glory of her profession, the stage divinity of her native Austria and of Europe. 
M. Auber was hysterically indignant that a decline should have been hinted 
at, even in jest. The older but lesser divinity, Thérése, took her sister in 
her arms and petted and wept over her; and Fanny’s insulted amour propre 
was finally appeased, while it was tacitly understood that the plot against 
Napoleon Frangois Joseph Charles Bonaparte, King of Rome and Duke of 
Reichstadt, should be pursued in accordance with the original programme. 

Such was Fanny Elssler in 1832, and at the age of twenty-one—for, by an 
odd coincidence, she was within a few weeks of exactly the same age as the 
young duke himself. In company with her sister Thérése, who was three 
years her senior—for the sisters were inseparable, though the elder was con- 
siderably eclipsed by the younger—she had but recently returned from a 
series of brilliant and lucrative triumphs at Naples, at Florence, at Berlin, 
where Raphael Varnhagen yon Ense had stood her sponsor in the eyes of an 
enraptured public ; in London and other capitals, where her graceful presence 
and poetical conceptions of her art had surpassed all expectations ; and she 

yas now on the eve of a new engagement at the Viennese Theatre, in whose 
juvenile ballet she had made her childish début fifteen years previously. 
There she might now well anticipate such a triumph as should royally set the 
seal upon all those that had preceded it. And though her Parisian triumph, 
in which she was destined to snatch the laurels of idolization from the brows 
of the great, the bewitching Taglioni herself, was yet in the future, the fame 
of her talents and her beauty was already world-wide, wealth and titles were 
at her feet, and there seemed not a costly bauble of reward that she might 
not snatch at with confidence and wear with dignity. 

According to her promise, there was another interview with the young duke 
on the morrow. It was followed by numerous others, each, on his side at 
least, more delicious, more intoxicating than its predecessor. But few would 
have been needed to render him hopelessly captive to his fair enslaver. His 
suit was as honorable as it was romantic. If he loved for the first time, it was 
with a pure and unselfish flame. She had likewise inspired his sinking heart 
with new hope for the future. The ravages of his disease seemed temporarily 
impeded. He gradually achieved a fictitious robustness ; the whilom lack- 
lustre eyes burned with the semblance of restored animation and youthful 
passion, and the ruddiness which her enchanting smiles began to summon 
into the worn, thin cheeks, lingered there to scout the suggestion of a hectic 
counterfeit. 

On Fanny’s part, it can never be known whether or not she in any degree 
reciprocated the noble and honorable devotion she had inspired. Years later 
she burned her memoirs, and was wont to deny to her sister and others the 
very existence of this liaison. It is more than probable that she, at least, 
viewed the emotions she had evoked with secret conmiseration, as well as 
satisfaction, for she was not wholly mercenary, and had never been thought 
hard-hearted though esteemed avaricious. The gentleness of the ill-starred 
youth, when his bashful reserve was once overcome, was supported by a 
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handsome presence and agreeable manners. Whether she in any measure 
succumbed to the passion she inspired, or was solely prompted by the small 
castle and snug estate on the Danube that were to be her reward in case of 
success, it is certain that she at last confessed to her worshipper that she was 
not altogether what she seemed. 

At last she alluded to the ballet, and the allusion seemed well-nigh to nau- 
seate him. Twice only had he attended a ballet performance along with 
some of his whilom brother officers. He had been more than disgusted— 
shocked, appalled! No amount of grace and beauty could atone for the 
villainous indecency of the thing. If an exposition of the poetry of motion. 
it was such a one as was dabbled in the mire of unwomanly lasciviousness. 
detestable to him beyond expression, 

She faintly hinted of Fanny Elssler and her celebrity. The duke thanked his 
stars that he had never seen her, and hoped to heaven that he never would. 

His companion winced. Then it was well that he did not see the hardness 
of the smile that she drooped her face to conceal. At all events, the castle 
and estate on the Danube should be hers, whatever else she might lose ; and 
the test of the success of the conspiracy was now at hand, for the sweet, stolen 
interviews had already lasted two weeks, and to-morrow night was to be the 
opening of her new engagement, in anticipation of which all Vienna was agog 

“¢ But you must sce Fanny Elssler just once at the theatre, if only to please 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘ To-morrow is her opening night, and I shall be there.”’ 

Oh, yes; as a matter of course he would gladly forego his seclusion for the 
sake of meeting his angel, even at such an objectionable spectacle. In whose 
company would she be? What box would she occupy? How should he find 
her with the least difficulty? That she would not say, though gravely, even 
solemnly, declaring that he should not fail to see her. He gaily renewed his 
promise to be present, and they parted for the last time on earth. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the theatre was crowded with the beauty. 
rank, wealth and fashion of the Austrian capital on that fateful opening night. 
The emperor himself was present, attended by half his court. Not the least 
noteworthy event of the evening was the unexpected presence of the young 
Duke of Reichstadt, who, with several gentlemen of his suite, occupied a 
prominent proscenium hox. 

The overture preceding the danseuse’s first appearance was in full blast. 
and the duke, having vainly searched the sea of lovely faces with his lorgnette 
for his inamorata’s peerless personality, had at length sunk into a species of 
bored apathy, though still relying upon her promise to be present some time 
during the evening. 

There was a pause in the music—an expectant hush. The curtain rolled 
up, and amid a scenic wilderness of bowering roses and wildflower festoons, 
with no other warning than the light tinkling of the dance music, Fanny 
Elssler, the sorceress, the incomparable, in all the ravishing semi-nudity of 
her art, came whirling and floating and twinkling down the stage in a popular 
pas seul, that at once called forth an applause like the roaring of tumultuous 
waves. 

She cast but a glance at the box in which her lover sat, as one petrified, 
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ROOM. 


THRONE 
with an appalled, agonized look in his 
set white face. Perhaps he noted the I ; 
spasm of shame and contrition which 


that glance brought for an instant 

across her smiling loveliness ; but it was gone in an instant, leaving her the 
unalloyed ethereal spirit of the dance, who ravished and captivated all be- 
holders—all but one stricken, death-wounded heart. 

This was as the curtain was descending between her and the spectators, but 
it was sufficient for her to see the duke’s features suddenly grow drawn and 
livid as he fell forward upon his face, with a gasping, half-articulate ery. 

His friends raised him, but, as they did so, the gush of blood from his lips 
told of the seriousness of the hemorrhage that had taken place. He was hur- 
ried back to Schénbrunn and placed under unremitting medical treatment, 
but from that moment his malady fairly galloped to the end. In less than a 
month his obsequies had been solemnized. 

It is further related of Fanny Elssler, that while crossing the Danube a 
short time after her lover’s death, to take possession of her eastle and estate. 
she drew from her finger a diamond ring of peculiar setting, which she delib- 
erately cast into the stream. 

Her sister Thérése, who made no seerct of her own worldliness, often twitted 
her sister upon the folly of her liaison with the Duke of Reichstadt, inasmuch 
as he had never given her but one present, and that a poor little insignificant 
diamond ring. 

Fanny Elssler retired in 1851, with an enormous fortune, to a luxurious 
villa near Hamburg. Thérése retired at the same time, and, a little later, 
contracted a morganatic marriage with Prince Adalbert of Prussia, when she 
was ennobled under the title of the Frau von Barnem. 
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THE OLD BAYMAN. 


THE OLD BAYMAN’S CHRISTMAS. 


By HeL_en CHase, 


66 HAT’N Tophet duz make them chickens yeap so fur?’ 


The old captain squared his shoulders, twisted his grizzled head 

to one side, and listened to the strident voices of the feathered host 

that ambled uneasily across the ‘Sma’sh’?; warm and brown it spread bay- 

ward in the sun of the rare December day, as if September's golden rod 

might again spring up in yellow flame from its bosom with the asters rising 
like purple smoke wreaths between. 

“They ain’t got no call tyeap, nuther, fur’s I can see,’’ continued the 

old bayman ; ‘ther’ ain’t no storm comin’ by my cal’ clations—sky’s a reg’ lar 
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baby-blue, like Eevylania’s rib’ns she sets so much store by. Say ! Eevy, 
Eevylania, you jes’ run and see what duz make them chickens yeap so.”’ 

A tall, bouncing maid, who was perched upon a fragment of an old scow 
that had lain these many years on the ‘‘ma’sh,’’? jumped down from her seat 
and ran to the henhouse. Her cheeks had the deep, warm tints of a peony, 
and _ her locks the golden-brown of corn tassels that have stood long in the 
sun. 

‘JT cayn’t see’s there’s anythink for them t’ yeap fur, par, nuther,’ 
she, returning. ‘‘ Guess they don’t know theirselves.”’ 

‘‘ Luke, he’d orter be here now,’’ grumbled the captain, looking down the 
road, 

‘*Thar he is a-comin’ stret up the road,’’ called Eevylania, quickly, her 
face brightening. 

‘*Wall, then tell yer mar t’ hurry up that lunch, an’ Pll put it aboard,”’ 
responded the old bayman. 

Luke came striding along the ‘‘crick’’ road with haste. He and the cap- 
tain were to sail over in the Bay Queen, the trim little sailboat moored just 
over yonder, and land at one of the beaches lying out in the breakers, six 
miles away. They would sleep in a certain shelter hut known to all the old 
salts on the coast, and be up bright and early to do a day’s fishing. Then 
home again over the bay on Christmas Eve, and ho! for the grand Christmas 
party ‘‘ Mis’ Hutcherson’? was to give ! 

‘Hi, Luke !’ sang out the captain, hailing him as he came up the path to 
the house. ‘‘ Jes’ wonderin’ whar’n Tophet you wuz! City hain’t sp’ilt ye, 
ch, stayin’ inter ’t over night ?”’ 

‘“Not much !’’ answered the young man, shortly. ‘‘ But I wish t’ all o’ ye 
might hev bin thar to see the show! Sech streets, full ’er people, store win- 
ders as good as a theayter ; barg’n counters ’til yer can’t rest. I got a few 
little things fer yer Chris’muses,’’ and he laid a huge bundle on Mis’ 
Hutcherson’s shiny new table. 

‘“Yer didn’t buy none o’ them things at no barg’n counter?” said the 
shrewd woman, unrolling the bundle swiftly. 

‘My ! ain’t they jes’ ellergant! Come, hurry up ’n’ git off t? the beach, 
so’s t? be back early to-morrer night fer th’ Chris’mus party. My ! but’s 
goin’ to be the biggest ever gi’n on the ‘ma’sh!’’’ And Mis’ Hutcherson 
beamed with joy and gave Luke a mischievous shove. ‘ 

‘*Where’s S’les ?’’ he said, his strong face taking on a gentle look. 

‘*She’ll be here d’reckly,’”’ said the good woman, evasively. 

Celeste was the daughter of her first marriage. Years ago, ‘afore she'd 
got much sense inter her,’’? as the captain was wont to remark, she had 
espoused a young Canadian Frenchman, who was lost on the big bay in a 
treacherous squall one November evening. The baby girl of their marriage 
was a dainty, odd little waif, who had never enjoyed her stepfather, either in 
her childhood or girlish days. Luke gave her a dog-like deyotion, and she 
had accepted his love in the same passive way she had taken everything 
else in her unsatisfied, restless life, among people with whom she had no 
sympathy, even to the patient, honest mother who bore her, 


? said 
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**Can’t wait fur no courtin’ bizness t’day,’’ said the old bayman, petu- 


lantly, who couldn’t see how Luke could fancy Celeste, with her pale face, 
while Eevylania, with her poppy-colored cheeks, was nigh. 

‘* Kevy,’’ he called, but she had slipped away down the path. ‘‘ Fur's I 
know, S’les’s off somewheres ’long o’ Pierre, an’ that’ll make Luke right 
mad to see ’em together.”’ 

Pierre was a young Frenchman who had played for dancing at the big 
summer hotel of the place, and who now lingered, making music with his 
violin for country balls and dances. 

‘“ All aboard there !’’ shouted the ‘‘ cap’in,’’ peremptorily. ‘‘The lunch 
is stowed away for’ard, the blankits is here, and ther’s nothin’ fur ye to 
stan’ ’round waitin’ fur, is ther’, Luke? Dew come ’long !’’ 

The young bayman came slowly forward, took his place at the ropes, and 
gently the Bay Queen glided away from the shore into open water. A gleam 
of a bit of red stuff caught Luke’s eye as the Queen passed a secluded spot on 
the beach ; and the good bayman’s red left his cheek as he saw Celeste, with 
a gay scarf wrapped about her, and the arms of ‘‘that Kanuck cuss’”’ 
around her, her face full of a joy such as he had never seen upon it before. 

‘Ai! thar, Luke; what ails you? Goin’ to capsize us?’’ growled the 
captain. 

Luke started up as from a dream, and silently returned to his duties with 
a dull pain at his faithful seaman’s heart. 

That night they slept in the shelter hut to the booming of the surf, and 
hext morning made for a point on the beach where the captain ‘‘ always 
struck the biggest streak of fish luck of any place on the old South.’? Noon 
came, and the lovely blue sky of the morning had given place to melancholy 
gray heavens, and the wind had sprung up petulantly. 

‘‘Luke, seems ter me ye’re dretful oneasy,’’ growled the captain from his 
seat ‘‘forrad.’’ ‘Plenty o’ time yit to h’ist sail and away ’fore night ; can’t 
leave this p’int yit ; biggest streak o’ fish luck I ever saw.’’ 

An hour passed. It began to grow dark and threatening. The captain 
swore gently, but he quit fishing and began to make preparations to sail ” 
home. 

‘Wall! I swan to Jonah, Luke,’”’ he said, as the Bay Queen’s head was at 
last pointed homeward, ‘ef [I hain’t fergot an’ lef? my timepiece at the shelter 
hut.’’ 

Luke groaned. He knew the delay was dangerous, but he turned the boat 
around and made for the beach and the shelter hut. Barely had they got 
into the channel again, after securing the watch, when the squall struck them. 
The Bay Queen leaped forward like a frightened thing, half careened, and then 
swiftly righted herself and settled down to fight the storm with a steadiness 
that caused the captain to smile a grim smile of triumph as he clutched the 
tiller with his horny hand. He could hear the surf beating on the bar at his 
left ; behind him was the mad, hurtling noise of the tempest ; before him was 
a black and furious sea. The squall grew into a furious tempest ; fiercer and 
stronger blew the wind ; higher and higher ran the seas. 

Luke set his teeth and brought all his bayman’s skill to bear in keeping the 
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boat on her course. 
The old captain stuck to 
the helm, and_ strove 
with his eagle eyes to 
pierce the thick dark- 
ness that was closing 
in all about them. 
They could feel the 
drawing movement of 
the current that con- Ai wiatas 
nected bay and ocean. 

If they should be swept “SHE CLEARED THE PORCH AND FOUND LUKE'S GREAT 
out into that, then, God BURLY ARMS ABOUT HER. 

help them! Driven before the wind, all the familiar landmarks blotted out, 
blindly, but by some mysterious instinct, they shaped their course. Over 
the black waves that now yawned so fearfully, where only that morning a 
sea like glass had stretched, the Bay Queen drove, now hither, now von, 
an inch of progress in the direction where her crew would have her to go, for 
miles of progress where they would not—so it seemed to the despairing mate 
and helmsman; the sea drenching them with its icy torrents, the Bay 
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Queen careening with a frightful list;. ee Fighting herself. Thus the night 
passed. 

‘Luke !’’ jerked out the old man. at et after a fiercer gust than usual 
had surged against-the wretched boat, ‘‘ I guess we’re dun fur ; never see the 
time when I tho’t I sh’d have to give in.”’ 

But Luke, detecting the note of feebleness in the captain’s voice, fought 
his way to the stern of the boat. There was a sudden roar behind him, a 
rising of a solid wall of water.- The boat listed and went over with a last con- 
vulsive effort to hold her own, and the cry of the doomed men rang out 
sharply above the horrible din of the storm. 

* * * * * * * * * 

A great fire of drift-wood blazed in the settin’-room of the old captain’s 
house. It was a wild Christmas eve that the ‘‘ma’sh’’ folks had come to 
celebrate within it. - 

The green branches of hemlock that Pierre had cut on the hill back from 
the shore were wreathed upon the whitewashed walls. The Christmas tree 
that Eevylania had strung with strings of snowy corn glittered with its gaudy 
tinsel trimming. The girls and the young baymen, who lived in the weather- 
beaten houses fronting the ‘‘ma’sh,’’ were spinning gaily around to the music 
of Pierre’s fiddle. Their bronzed and horny-handed fathers and shrewd 
mothers were planted squarely against the wall, gossipping and joking with 
their neighbors. Christmas mirth and revelry held full sway, except in the ° 
hearts of the old captain’s wife and daughter; for the Bay Queen had not 
come sailing homeward over the strong waves of tie bay. 

“*T dunno,”’ said Mrs. Hutchinson, dubiously, as she moved about, wel- 
coming her gueste. ‘7 don’t hold to bein’ superstitious, but all the same, I 
wonder what made them chick’ ns ‘ yeap’ so.”’ 

‘¢ Now, don’t cher fret about yer men folks, Mis’ Hutcherson,’’ the old 
salts had said to their hostess. ‘‘ Why, I ’spect them old Bible folks with 
their m’rac’lus draft of fishes wa’n’t nowheres ’longside o’ th’ haul yer old 
man an’ Luke’r a-makin’! Haw! haw! haw! They’re likely safe an’ 
sound in the shelter hut waitin’ fer ter-morrer mornin’ to cross the old bay.”’ 

Pierre’s merry bow had drowned the noise of the rising storm for a time, 
but at last ‘“‘ it would not down,’’ and its rush and swirl were heard above 
the reels and waltzes which the fiddler had played. The supper was hurried 
forward that those who lived at a distance might have time to reach their 
homes before the storm broke. The guests ate and drank while the bay 
lashed and foamed beyond the marsh. At last the ‘‘ good-byes ’’ were hur- 
riedly said, the jolly party trooped off from the old homestead on the creek. 

And the storm burst! Shrieking and wailing and moaning, the wind 
swept down upon the land. It surged against the old house, and the 
women shuddered as they thought of their men at sea. 

Pierre had stayed with the women in the little house on the ‘‘ma’sh.”’ 
He drew close to Celeste, laughing and telling droll stories to divert her. 

“‘T hate that ‘Kanuck,’ so I do,’’? said Mrs. Hutchinson, as she hurried 
out into the kitchen to shut out the hateful sight. She was jealous for the 
absent Luke, 
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A little figure crouched over the kitchen fire. It was Eevylania. She 
raised her face, which looked white and solemn, saying : 

‘Oh, no, mar! Guess I wouldn’t feel so. Pierre don’t mean to do any 
harm. Why, he’s helped us fasten all the winders and seen to the chick’ns 
and pig, and now he thinks S’leste needs a little cheerin’ up. Pierre ain’t 
a-goin’ to stay round these parts, either, much longer. I heerd him tell par 
so, and then S’leste she’ll be kinder to Luke.”’ 

The storm was now a fearful thing. In alt her thirty years of living on the 
bay front Mrs. Hutchinson remembered nothing like it. Pierre got out his 
violin and tried to drown the noise of it with loud, brilliant music, but he 
could not conceal nor cover the trembling of the house, the terrible shiver 
of every beam, rafter and plank within it. 

Suddenly a thin stream of water crept under the front door. 

‘Lord a-massy,’’ cried Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘‘ the crick’s a-risin 

Even so, it was. The water gained rapidly ; it was a foot—two feet— 
deep upon the floor. The women got together some fuel, bread, blankets and 
a flask of spirits, and all together they ascended the narrow stairs—perhaps 
for the last time, they thought—to the garret. Then Pierre kindled a fire in 
the little air-tight stove, and the four sat down to await the end of the 
tempest, or else a sudden lifting of the old house by the tide surging around 
it, and a swift sweeping of the ancient structure out to sea. 

‘Ahoy ! ahoy ! Somebody open that winder !’’ There was a sudden thud 
against the side of the house as a boat came up under the window. ‘‘ The 
house’ll never stan’ till mornin’. You'll all be swept away! Come, hurry 
up! We’ve come to take you off !”’ 

It was Joe Bradley, the boldest young bayman of the shore, who shouted these 
words to them as he kept his boat with great difficulty alongside of the house. 

‘‘The rest kin go if they wants to,’’ said Mrs. Hutchinson ; ‘‘ but, as fur 
me y 

Her sentence remained unfinished, and in the tumult and confusion may have 
been misunderstood. . At any rate, Celeste and Pierre got into the boat, which a 
violent gust of wind wrenched away from the house, and it was seen no more. 

The two deserted women crept close together, clasping each other’s hands, 
and thus they kept their lonely vigil in the now desolate house. 

‘¢Le’s sing somethin’, mar,’’ said EKevylania, after they had watched thus 
half an hour or so. ‘‘ Don’t cher kinder miss Pierre’s fiddle music? An’ its 
Chris’mus mornin’, too, now—it’s four o’clock.”’ 

Mrs. Hutchinson raised her weary head from her hand, on which it had 
been resting, and quavered forth : 


bam bed 


“Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind, that tossed my found’ring bark. 


“Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem, 
When suddenly a star arose, 
Tt was the star of Bethlehem.” 
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As the last notes died away the pale unearthly light of the Christmas 
dawn stole into the room. What a sight met the eye, as its pallid beams 
illuminated the landscape! A raging, furious sea filled the spot where yester- 
day had stretched pleasant meadows and gardens, and where stood the houses 
of the neighbors. Submerged to their upper stories most of them were now. 
Bits of wreckage, and boats floating bottom upward, were everywhere seen. 

‘Ahoy ! ahoy !’ again shouted Joe Bradley, coming back. ‘Got enny 
grub ?”’ : 

‘“Yes,’’? they shouted back, ‘thank ye,’’ and then Eevylania faltered 
out—‘‘ Hev ye, hev ye seen anything of the Bay Queen ?”’ 

‘+ Not yit,’’ answered Joe, trying to speak courageously. 

“*An’ S’leste?”’ said her mother, hastily. 

‘** All right,’’? was the brief answer, as Joe pulled quickly away. 

The water began to subside and, as if worn out, the storm abated. One 
hour after another the two women sat with despairing eves fixed on the dis- 
tant horizon. But no battered and bruised Bay Queen came, beating her way 
slowly into the creek. The women scanned with feverish eyes each bit of 
wreckage that floated by, fearing to recognize some portion of the brave little 
craft. 

A third time Joe’s boat came up to the window with offers of assistance. 
The skipper would take them away anywhere they wished to go. There was 
his mother, now, whose house was dry and warm. She would be only too 
glad to take them in. 

“No,” said Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘‘S’leste would be comin’ back, soon.’’ 
Then, eyeing Joe sharply, she said, ‘‘Where is she?) What cher keepin’ 
back from me ?”’ 


d 


‘Wall, if ver will know,’’ said Joe, as if every word were being forced out 
of him, ‘‘S’leste and Pierre went to the city this mornin’ after Father McKay 
had marri’d ’em.,”’ 

The mother sat as if stunned. EKevylania crept to her softly, and said : 

‘* Yer know, mar, as ther was things’ bout 8’ leste that wan’t in us to under- 
stand. Po’try and that air high music, an’ sech like ; an’ Pierre, he under- 
stood all them strange, oncommon things, an’ she ¢’d talk to him ’bout’em 
like she couldn’t to us, an’ so we mus’n’t blame her so much, for she loved 
Pierre, an’ when yer love anybody a 

Sevylania’s voice sank down to a whisper. She looked out at the sea and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Another hour passed. The short December day was drawing to a close. 
Suddenly, there was a great noise and commotion under the window ; Joe 
Bradley, shouting and laughing : 

‘* Hullo, there, Mis’ Hutcherson! The Bay Queen's heerd from ; she drifted 
right onto the beach whar the life savin’ station men be, capsized, an’ Luke 
an’ the cap’in held on. The cap’in, he’s putty much beat out, and won’t be 
hum for a day or two, but Hi 

Kevylania could stand it no longer. She rushed down the slippery stairs, 
tore open the door with strong, desperate fingers, plunged into a foot of water, 
as she cleared the porch, and found Luke’s great, burly arms about her. 
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CUBAN BYGONES. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESTIE. 


IKE Cinderella by the desolate fireplace, Free Cuba sits among the ashes 
of war, dreaming splendid visions of her dawning future. Scarcely less 
dream-like are my actual memories of a sojourn in the Pearl of the An- 
tilles, a dozen years ago, amidst the rich tropical romance of the old Spanish 
régime that has been so suddenly extinguished. Mafiana—‘‘ to-morrow ’’ — 
the indolent Cuban’s favorite word, expressing only a vague idea of procrasti- 
nation, and no tangible possibility, has come at last, ushering in a new era, 
like an electric searchlight flashed upon some palm-shadowed glade that had 
known only the sunshine, the glow-worm and the moonlight. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘Tf you will come out to the wheelhouse I will show you Morro Castle in 
the sunrise,’’ said our captain. 

Morro Castle! The name was a cordial, a charm, a spell that invoked, as 
if by the wave of a magic wand, the fair memories and associations of bygone 
years, when life was at its very freshest, if not its best, and all earth and all 
men glittered before my girlish eyes, enveloped in those rosy clouds of dawn 
which, at a later hour, turn to the very gray and very chill fog-hanks, or 
else give place to the pitiless sunshine ef midday, so destructive to all 
illusions, so wearying to every sense. 

Beyond and behind Morro rose the white walls and steep acclivities of 
Cabafias, larger in extent and more diversified of structure than the former, 
but not so famous and not so impregnable ; opposite lies the fortification of 
La Punta, and the distance between this and Morro is only one thousand feet. 
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Opposite Morro and Cabafias lies the city, with its many church towers 
rising above the red-tiled roofs of the houses ; its busy and picturesque water- 
front, its rows of palm-trees and suburban gardens pressing closely down 
upon the newer part of the town ; while as we approach near enough to dis- 
tinguish. the blue and pink and yellow coloring of the stone and _ plaster 
houses, we wonder whether it is a real city of the nineteenth century, a scene 
out of a play, or a sudden reproduction of Pompeii, whose ruins it so strongly 
resernbles. Beyond the city lie the fields and trees and mountains making 
up the lovely Cuban scenery. 

The first Sunday after our arrival was a carnival—-a sort of ‘‘ treating reso- 
lution ’’ celebration, for Lent had already begun, and nothing could be less 
Lenten than the carriages and costumes which, about four o’clock, began to 
pour past our hotel (the Pasage), all making the round of the Paseo Isabella, 
and then out to the Prado and back—a circuit of a couple of miles or so. 

Recalling the old proverb about Rome and the Romans we accepted the 
invitation of friends to join the gay procession, and were presently seated in 
a fine barouche drawn by four horses, their tails plaited with red, white and 
blue ribbon—a delicate compliment to our nationality—and tied to the sad- 
dles in true Cuban fashion, while our negro driver was gotten up in the 
height of barbaric splendor. 

In spite of our determination to be Roman we had instinctively put on 
our hats to go out, but although the use of bonnets is becoming quite general 
in Cuba they are not so during carnival time, for nearly all the fair Habane- 
ras, whose carriages we met or passed, had their own magnificent hair elab- 
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A CUBAN VOLANTE, 


orately dressed and ornamented as their only headgear ; and many of them - 
were costumed as if fora ball—with uncovered shoulders and arms, and richly 
ornamented dresses of white or delicately tinted silk, with a profusion’ of 
jewels. 

A few persons, both male and female, wore half masks, and a good many, 
apparently not of the haut ton, were draped in fancy costumes, some of them 
rather funny, but generally in poor taste ; indeed,’ the same rule applied 
here,-which is found universal all over the world on such occasions—the best 
people were the quietest in dress, manner and deportment. 

A few volantes, richly ornamented, as were the harnesses of the horses and 
the livery of the valeseros guiding them, joined the procession ; but these car- 
riages are almost banished from Havana by the more convenient victoria or 
barouche, while a few misguided emigrés have brought home coupés which 
look sadly out of place in this out-of-door climate. 

In the evening we attended the ball at the Tacon Theater, and from a 
coigne of vantage in the first tier of boxes looked at the motley crowd of 
revelers below. Here again fancy dresses were the exception, and plain biack 
dominoes and masks the rule ; a favorite disguise being a complete and tight- 
fitting covering of black for the head, neck and shoulders, passing down in- 
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side the dress, so that not one line or point of those portions remained _possi- 
ble to recognition ; while a handsome bandanna handkerchief was wound, 
negro fashion, around the head. 

Many of the men also had their skin covered and wore wigs of negro wool 
with black gioves, but no bona fide negroes of either sex were admitted, and the 
company is as select as can in such cases be managed ; plenty of balls being 
available at the same hour for persons of other classes. 

Two bands at opposite points in the gallery furnished music of an exceed- 
ingly inartificial nature, but well adapted to its use of marking the time for 
the dancers, who filled the floor without intermission from eight o’ clock until 
three or four in the morning. 

The only dance, however, was the danza criolla, or Cuban waltz, occasion- 
ally sepia into the four simple figures of the quadrille, but always com- 
ing back to the waltz movement peculiar to this climate and people, and 
more resembling the graceful posturing and undulatory movement of the 
Egyptian ghawazce ina the rapid, heating, ungraceful gyrations of our Amer- 
ican waltzers. 

Returned to our pretty apartment, we seated ourselves in the baleony, and 
for another hour enioyed the gay life of the city spread out at our feet for, 
although it was past midnight, the carriages rolled by as merrily as ever ; the 
plaza in front of the house was thronged with promenaders ; the dance- smiusit 
floated through the fresh air, not only from the Tacon Theater opposite, but 
from a French ball going on at a hotel upon the Paseo Isabella ; while the 
brilliant row of gaslights, branching away in every direction, mapped out the 
streets more clearly than by day. 

Night is, after all, the time to see Havana and its people to the best adyan- 
tage ; for it is seldom until about sunset that the ladies venture out except to 
carly mass ; while the evening is always chosen for the most ceremonious visits. 

To visit Cuba and not see a sugar estate is to read Hamlet, leaving out the 
Prince of Denmark’s speeches, and few travelers would have the temerity to 
return home and face their friends with the confession that they had com- 
mitted this solecism—certainly not we. 

One bright morning the relative of a dear old friend came, most oppor- 
tuncly ; assured us that one’s friends’ friends are one’s own friends, and 
invited us to visit his wife and himself at their sugar estate, the largest and 
finest ingenio upon the island, and distant about sixty or seventy miles from 
Havana. 

The invitation was accepted as frankly as it was given, and a few days 
afterward our party of three drowsily obe ved the summons of the camarero to 
rise at four, dress by candlelight, and, after a cup of bitter, black coffee, sct 
forth for the station. 

Cuban cars are not uncomfortable, the seats and backs of the benches being 
of openwork cane, the floors bare, and therefore unfavorable for fleas, and the 
windows practicable. Speed is not great ; but who wishes to hurry in Cuba? 
And if the pauses are frequent, and of uncertain duration, one has the more 
time to contemplate the lovely scenery and those thousand cosas de Cuba, 
which active eves discover at every turn, whether in town or country. 
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VILLA, NEAR MATANZAS. 


The railway trip was accomplished in three hours, and gave us an excellent 
opportunity for studying the rural scenery of Cuba, which, except for the 
abundance of palm trees and occasional hedges of maguey or cactus, is not at 
all unlike that of our own Middle States. 

Arrived at Union, the nearest station, we were met by Don Federico, our 
amiable host, who, with all the courtesy of a Spanish caballero, and the cordial 
hospitality of a Cubano, welcomed us as his guests, and led the way to a 
shady nook, where waited saddle-horses for the gentlemen of the party, and a 
volante for my friend and myself. 

It is certainly a pity that this vehicle is so fast disappearing from Havana, 
where it was once the universal conveyance ; that a few years more will make 
it purely traditional, although it must linger for a long while in the rural dis- 
tricts, to whose deep and uncertain roads its peculiar construction is so well 
adapted. Those of our readers who have, in their country visits, seen an 
old-fashioned chaise—a ‘‘ one-hoss-shay ’’—have nearly seen a volante, and 
have only to imagine the shafts carried out to an indefinite length,at the 
back, and the body swung between them by leathern straps at once suppoit 
and springs. 

Nothing can be more comfortable, nothing safer, since there is no legend of 
a volante being upset, although often apparently on the utmost verge of that 
catastrophe ; and there is an easy, cradle-like movement to the vehicle quite 
fascinating, especially when intensified by the jolts and jerks incident to the 
primitive roads ; strictly speaking, however, there are no roads in this part 
of the country, but simply tracks, through and between the different planta- 
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tions, sometimes cut deep into the clayey soil, sometimes lightly printed upon 
the grass and wild flowers of an uncultivated field. 

The volante is usually drawn by a sturdy, commonplace horse between the 
shafts, while a more graceful and less industrious one is attached to the 
whiffle-tree by loose traces, which allow him to precede his humble companion 
by a head or so; upon this latter animal rides the calesero, holding the 
guiding-rein of the draught horse in one hand and a bridle of his own in the 
other, while a savage littie whip dangles from his wrist. 

Passing through the little town of Alacranes (Scorpions), whose drowsy 
idlers paused in their first vigar to stare as we drove through the quiet plaza, 
our volante courtesying gracefully as it bounced over the uneven stones paving 
it. Soon after this we suddenly swept out of a cool, verdant road around the 
high wall of a garden, and out upon a lawn of the Casa di Vivienda, or 
dwelling-house of our friend. This mansion, like most planters’ houses in 
Cuba, is a large, low building, the roof sweeping down both in front and rear 
to form those wide verandas which, in a sultry climate, are so important a 
part of the house. Upon the front veranda opens, by wide doors and numerous 
windows, the sala, or drawing-room—a spacious, cool apartment, its ceiling 
the polished rafters of the roof, its floor ornamental hard woods, relieved at 
one end by a great Turkish rug, at either side of which were ranged the usual 
two rows of rocking-chairs for the reception of visitors. 

Some bookcases, well filled with French, Spanish and English volumes, 
large mirrors, a table or two, plenty of chairs, some objets dart and vases of 
splendid flowers, amply furnished this cool and charming tropical salon, from 
which opened, at either end, suites of sleeping and retiring-rooms; while 
behind it, and occupying the covered veranda in the rear, was the dining- 
room, through whose wide windows we caught glimpses of the garden and 
greencry beyond. 

At the top of the steps stood our fair young hostess, who presently 
escorted us to two great, airy bedrooms, daintily furnished, where we were 
left to refresh ourselves after the dusty journey in the cars, and to prepare 
for breakfast, served at eleyen—and such a breakfast | 

Without wishing to pass as a gourmande, let ne say that if I could imagine 
the gods on Olympus to habitually feast on first-class Cuban fare, I am a 
heathen from this day henceforth ! And it is only in the country that one 
meets with it, since Havana is given over to French cooks and foreign ways, 
and one seldom eats better there than at the Trois Fréres or Delmonico’s; but 
fifty miles out of town, where the cosas de Cuba still hold sway, one finds the 
table of the wealthy planter spread with those national dishes which, for 
flavor, varicty and tempting look and odor, excel anything I have tasted in 
any other part of the world. 

A great basket of flowers occupied the middle of the table, and the meal 
was served & la Russe, several admirably trained servants waiting upon the 
guests with a quiet efficiency. 

Ceffce was served in the sala, and after enjoying it, and chatting a while, 
all disperscd for a siesta, which, in the middle of a Cuban day. is more a 
necessity than a luxury. About four o'clock a formidable chambermaid, 
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whose native African accent made quite a new language of her Spanish, came 
to invite us to the bath-house; and, following her lead, we were shown into a 
pretty little isolated building, its centre occupied by a great white marble 
tank, at least fifteen feet across, and filled to a depth of three or four feet with 
deliciously cool, fresh spring water. 

The bath was so refreshing that after it one really enjoyed the task which, 
earlier, had seemed quite a hopeless one—viz., making a toilet for dinner. 
Descending from our bowers, we found our fair hostess and the other guests 
assembled, and a stroll was proposed through the sugar-house, the principal 
and most extensive of the buildings, forming a large, irregular square, facing the 
mansion ; the others being negro quarters, an infirmary, storehouses, a brick- 
kiln, where tiles of excellent quality are aitso manufactured, and various offices 
for carrying on the operations of this great self-sustaining establishment. 

In approaching the sugar-house we paused to notice the procession of large, 
light cars, each drawn by four oxen, which, traveling upon a tramway laid to 
the cane-fields, brought thence the ripe, juicy stalks, trimmed and cut to a 
proper length ; and first passing over a scale where each load is weighed and 
registered, carries it to the foot of an endless revolving belt, upon which the 
cane is piled by the drivers of the oxen, while numerous half-grown boys and 
girls stand ready to catch and toss back any stalks falling from the belt to the 
ground. 

Defeated of escape, the unfortunate stalks find themselves carried slowly 
and relentlessly upward, until they fall into the jaws of three great iron 
rollers, which, revolving upon each other, crush the cane so completely that 
the fragments issue at the other side—mere dry, sapless chips, which are car- 
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ried on by another revolving belt, and shot into the ox-carts which stand 
waiting below—each, as it is filled, starting on to make room for another. 

The rich saccharine juice meantime falls from behind the rollers into a con- 
ducting trough, which takes it first into copper receptacles, pierced with holes 
like a colander, where the bits of cane and refuse floating through it are 
strained out. It is then forced by a steam pump to the highest part of the 
building, where, in a sort of upper gallery, it runs into vats, and is treated with 
a certain amount of lime to help the clarifying process immediately necessary, 
as this crude juice or guarapo ferments almost instantly if left to itself. 

The amount of correction to the acidity of the guarapo is determined by a 
test paper (torna sol), chemically prepared, of blue color, which turns to red 
more or less vivid, according to the acidity of the liquid in which it is im- 

_mersed. After clarifying, the syrup is filtered through vats nearly filled with 
burned and powdered bone, called animal carbon, prepared in and exported 
from the United States ; and we were assured that nothing is more fatal to 
the clearness and purity of sugar than carelessness in regard to changing this 
carbon, which in eight or ten hours, becomes so impregnated with the im- 
purities of the sap as to be no longer efficicnt. 

Later on we were taken to another building, where such bone-charcoal as is 
made on the estate is prepared, and also where the carbon already used 
goes through a purifying process, fitting it again for duty, in the deep ovens 
with fierce fires beneath, which almost naked negroes were feeding and stir- 
ring, while the lurid light half revealed and half hid the blackened rafters of 
the place and the masses of charred bone lving about in a very Doré-ish style. 

Returning to our cane-juice we find it, after passing through the filtering 
vats, of which there are a great number, pumped into the first boiler, no 
longer the open shallow pans of the olden time, whose surface was skimmed 
by negroes with long ladles, and in whose depths stray negro babies were 
occasionally found conserved—but a gigantic horizontal tubular boiler, like ~ 
that on a locomotive, with a little glass window inserted near the top at one 
end, through which one may watch the seething mass within, while a ther- 
mometer just above marks the degree of heat it has attained. 

The Chinaman attendant upon this engine showed us the delicate attention 
of drawing out a little of the syrup upon a bit of glass, and inviting us to test 
its sweetness and richness by the primitive process of a finger dipped into the 
syrup, and then inserted in the mouth, 

In the next and similar boiler, a process analogous to what maple-sugar 
boilers call ‘‘ sugaring-off’’ is accomplished, and as the syrup falls from this 
it is so thick and granulated as to be more sugar than molasses, and from the 
greenish-gray of its original color has become of a rich dark-brown. 

Drawn by a faucet from this boiler, the liquid sugar falls into shallow cop- 
per pans constantly changed by a set of stalwart, sleck-skinned negroes and 
Chinese, whose dripping brows and scant clothing testify to the warm and 
arduous nature of their employment. 

These pans, piled upon a truck, are wheeled upon a narrow tramway into 
an adjoining room devoted to long rows of vacuum pans, so-called, although 
they are really closed copper vessels, air-tight and cylindrical in shape, 
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wherein the sugar is subjected to heat and centrifugal motion, which, after a 
surprisingly short space of time, changes the semi-fluid dark mass conducted 
into the vacuum pan by one pipe to dry crystallized sugar, brown, yellowish- 
white, or perfectly white, according to the time it remains in the pan. 

Such as is intended for first-class table-sugar is finally placed in a heated 
revolving cylinder, from which it issues dry and distinct as sand, and of the 
purest sparkling white color. Another quality is allowed to cool in mass, 
and is then broken fine before packing ; while the brown does not harden 
sufficiently to require any care except packing. This is done in hogsheads 
for the third grade and boxes for the first two; both hogsheads and boxes 
being manufactured upon the place, although the staves, hoops and boards 
are brought from the United States. 

To accommodate this portion of the industry, a carpenter’s and co. ver’s 
shop is attached to the sugar-house, as well as a machine shop, where the 
forges are in active and constant operation, and all the iron-work of the 
various machines is repaired and supplied, and such blacksmith work as is 
needed upon the estate is accomplished. 

The sugar season lasts about four months, beginning just after Christmas ; 
and while it continues the eight hundred slaves of the estate, as well as the 
Chinese laborers employed, are kept very closely at work ; labor beginning 
at five in the morning and lasting until nine at night, with intervals for food 
and rest, especially in the hottest part of the day. 

By the time we had gone through the sugar-house, with its various ap- 
purtenances, the sudden tropical night had fallen, and we returned to the 
house under a solemn purple-blue sky, through which burned the great stars 
one only sees in these beloved latitudes. The transition from the grand, 
almost awful, beauty of the night to the soft candlelight of the dining-room, 
with its cheerful sparkle of silver and glass, and its freshly gathered epergne 
of flowers, was, after all, an agrecable one ; and the next two hours passed 
very pleasantly, if not very sentimentally. Then came coffee and chat in the 
opposing rows of rocking-chairs, and, at an early hour, bed ; for on planta- 
tions people keep good hours and bear up under a great amount of rest. 
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“THE RED CROSS COMES. 
By Epwin T. ReEp. 
AKE way! along the crackling lines 
M A footstep falters—a red cross shines; 
And under the palm trees, mounting high 
A pitying presence hastens by. 
It stops by the thicket, it kneels by the stone, 
It bends its steps to the breath of a moan, 
It stirs the bugles and ruffles the drums— 
Make way! the Red Cross angel comes. 


Make way! the angry cannon's breath 
Ts shrill with the singing sickle of death ; 
It halts not her—at the head of the line 
Her cross gleams red; and lo! at the sign 
A lull comes down where batteries crashed, 
A pause where volleying trenches flashed. 
“What, ho!’’ the trumpet calls to the drums— 
“Make way! a pitying angel comes.” 


Make way !—in mercy’s name, make way! 

A hero faints in the thick of the fray ; 
Would ye stay his hope of a last good cheer? 
Make way! a nation’s pity is near— 

A healing pity that understands, 

That speaks in the stroke of two swift hands; 
Would ye hold its aid from hearts that bleed? 
Make way! the Red Cross comes at need. 


Make way! ye friends and faltering foes ; 

A balm she brings for your common woes. 
She reads your ills by the light of the stars, 
Your bread she brings to the prison bars ; 

Her guards are they of the shadowy mien— 

The spirit hosts of the Nazarene. 
Her walks—the ways of the troops are they— 
Make way! in the name of the Cross, make way ! 


APRIL BLOOM. 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 


Tue time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aris- 
tocratic young Englishman, is traveling on the continent of Europe with his tutor, the 
Rev. Thomas Smiley. A letter from London announces the sudden death of Warren- 
der’s uncle, the Duke of Rochester, and the young man’s succession to the title and 
estates. He will formally enter upon this succession and its responsibilities one month 
hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime he is expected to return home, 
still under tutelage. But, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Young blood doth not obey an old 
deeree.”” The new Duke of Rochester determines to have his fling in freedom during 
the next thirty days, and as a preliminary to that end he promptly shakes off the Rev. 
Mr. Smiley, after having confiscated for his independent use the funds reserved for 
their joint traveling expenses. ‘‘ Thirty days are an eternity!” he exclaims, “and 
by the Lord Harry I shall have them!’ At this juncture the young duke’s de- 
termination receives at once a stimulus and an object, in the sudden apparition of a 
handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady, traveling alone, posthaste, and. who stops for 
relay at the inn which is the scene of the story’s opening. The duke impulsively de- 
cides to follow her. He exchanges clothes with the postilion, prepares to take the 
latter’s place, and, so disguised, to drive the beauteons stranger to her destination, 
wherever that may be. 
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APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGEertTon CastLe, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC, 
CHAPTER V. 


A winniug wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat,—HeErrick. 


ia ‘:3€ HE lady had ordered her unwilling postboy to be 
TPS ready for the start at one o’clock. 
» _ At one o’clock the shabby chaise, drawn by two 
yc fresh horses and conducted by a rigid postilion, de- 
ARE KG} 7, scribed a fine curve round the corner and was brought 
as Smt. Vay /; to a halt before the main entrance. The horses, with 
a pricked ears, stood facing the gateway, sniffing the 
< air of their road. The driver’s eyes were fixed in 
the same direction. 

If any of the casual spectators that now began to straggle intu the yard had 
thought it worth while to examine closely what manner of manit was that 
sat in the postilion’s great boots ; if any one had had the curiosity to raise 
the heavy leather hat, or even push aside the regulation white tow-plaits that 
hung therefrom over either cheek, breast deep, why, then, the idle, everyday 
aspect of the scene might have been suddenly and most piquantly enlivened. 

But, although one or two of the stablemen could have been seen to ex- 
thange knowing and humorous looks behind the postilion’s back—an ex- 
ceedingly conscious back under its green jacket—although from the grating 
of the pantry window two cook maids and a waiter (and also a sunburnt, 
equine-looking man in singularly ill-fitting clothes) were convulsed with 
smothered merriment evidently connected with the ancient chaise and its 
yellow breeched driver, no one so much as addressed the latter while the 
hand of the stable clock jerked its way to the quarter. 

At a table drawn up to the open casement, and occasionally casting a mel- 
ancholy, distracted glance into the courtyard below, sat a middle aged gen- 
tleman of reverend appearance, with a pen poised in an inert hand. 

‘‘Tnexpressible, your grace, is the sorrow into which the melancholy 
tidings received this morning have plunged me and my beloved charge 2 
Thus had the pen written on the fair page, and inexpressible Mr. Smiley’s 
feelings seemed to be, for he could prcceed no further and remained absorbed 


in cogitation of a painful, yet absolutely personal description. 
* Begun in the November number, 10 
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‘*T shall have to employ ruse, I fear,’’? thought he. ‘‘ Perhaps to-night, 
when he sleeps ed 

His wandering eye swept over the postboy’s figure ever and anon, inno- 
cently. But so evil a thing is it to carry an uneasy conscience that the same 
postboy, aware of the black clothed scribe at the window, felt as if two red 
hot gimlets were boring through the green jacket to his naked flesh. And in 
his breast pocket the pocketbook (which was sizable enough to cause a cer- 
tain strain on the breast buttons) seemed to swell and swell to such an ab- 
normal size that he could hardly draw a breath. 

The postilion, indeed, was not in a state of placidity. Besides the causes 
for disquietude which were acting on his sensitive epidermis, his strained 
ears provided him with a fresh subject for alarm. Ever since he had halted 
before the steps, on the stroke of the hour, a singular clamor, the noise of 
many voices raised in discussion, had not ceased within the house. Now, it 
seemed to him that these rumors proceeded from the quarter whence that 
stave of a song had floated out to ravish him a short time ago. And, as he 
thought further, to recognize above the rest the same accents that had rated 
his predecessor in the saddle, if ever a young man may ever have been truly 
described as sitting upon thorns, that. young man was the Duke of Rochester, 
turned postboy. 

At last the voices in conflict rose to highest pitch. Then there was si- 
lence, emphasized by the slam of a door. The postilion gripped his knees. 
Along the inner passage leading to the vestibule a feminine whirlwind ap- 
proached with ever-gathering force. 

‘Oh, dear !@ thought he, ‘‘ it is all up with me!’ 

Instinctive’y he rounded his back. But the storm was not directed 
against him. 

Magnificent, overwhelming, with folds of silk blown out (it almost 
seemed) by the breath of her wrath, the lady, clutching a bandbox and the 
birdcage in one hand, sundry shawls and packages in the other, sailed out 
of the house, followed by the landlord, who was burdened on his side with 
rugs and parcels. Her voice, rising and falling in tumultuous cadence, 
proceeded with every shade of feeling and with no more break than was 
absolutely necessary for the drawing of breath, to narrate a moving tale of 
indignation : 

“Tt is just as I told you, Mr. Host—the ungrateful slut! She owes 
everything tome. She was starving, literally starving, when I took her in. 
And ignorant! I had to teach her even to twist a ringlet. And such a 
place as she had of it! The wages I gave her! You saw that green silk she 
wears? That was mine—as good as new. She got them all. Not to speak 
of the presents and the tips. You may imagine, Mr. Landlord, all the 
young men, and the old men, too, that will make up to me, they tip her, of 
course—not to speak of the kisses. Well, sir, the minx is not satisfied. I 
knew she and Joseph were carrying on. I could not but see it. Only last 
night, as we drove along in the moonlight, I could hear them kissing in the 
rumble—not that I mind a kiss in aoderation, but there is reason in the 
roasting of eggs. And at dawn, whcn I looked to tell Araminta (I call her 
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Araminta) to give me my other scent-bottle, what do I see? She is 
combing that rascal’s hair, with my comb—my comb! ‘ After that,’ said I 
to myself, ‘there is nothing but marriage.’ My gracious! one must have some 
propriety in one’s establishment. You noticed Joseph, Mr. Landlord? 
There is an ugly fiend, if you like! “Well, it was chiefly for that I hired 
him—and because he could make such a good salad. ‘ But, after all, if it 
is her taste,’ thought I, ‘all tastes are respectable.’ So I just called them up 
after dinner, and said I: ‘I have seen your pranks, and it has just come to 
this—you will have to be married, my good friends. I will start you in 
business,’ said J. That minx comes forward as brazen as you please: 
‘Madam mistakes,’ says she, ‘I should never dream of marrying Joseph.’ 
‘Madain mistakes, indeed !’ cried I, ‘then what do such goings on mean ?” 
‘Oh, nothing at all,’ says she; ‘ nothing at all, madam, and Joseph will tell 
you himself that he has already a wife and six children.’ A married man, 
no jess! and six—oh! Well, I gave it to her and to him, too! And when 
Iam hot, Mr. Landlord, things are pretty lively, I assure you. ‘Who would 
have thought madam was so particular!’ says Miss Araminta. Look here, 
now, if you had heard her, you would not have believed your ears. Of 
course there was nothing to be done but to give her a good smack in the 
face, pay them their wages and pack. Out with you! Oh, I am well rid of 
such rubbish! But here I am, all flustered and all of a perspiration, and 
alack, and alack! It is passed the quarter already. I say, my good 
man, open the door. Eh, what, man? What is the matter now? Oh, your 
bill. Did I forget the bill? One cannot think of everything, you know. 
Here, take the box, take the bird. Jeminy ! that is my best hat—be careful, 
will you? Where is this blessed bill? Oh, oh! Oh, Mr. Landlord, have 
you no conscience? What is there about a poor girl like me, who has to 
work for her living, that you all conspire to squeeze her as dry as a lemon? 
Oh, well there, bother the change; give Araminta her supper out of it— 
though she does not deserve it. Eh, postilion, you will have to go at a 
round pace this time, I can tell you! I hope you have had a good dinner. 

’ Now, look at that surly brute—not a word out of him! There is 
another of them. He is in a temper, if you please, because I expect to be 
driven. Next time I hire a postboy it will be to sit on my sofa. Oh, la! 
la! Well, good-by, Mr. Landlord.’’ 

The ancient springs of the chaise creaked as she flung her vigorous young 
body on the cushions within. The postilion tried to crack his stumpy whip, 
but with faint success, and dug his spurs into his horse. Lumberingly and 
cautiously they rumbled out through the archway, and the sunburnt man, 
with the inexactly fitting clothes, became doubled up with inextinguishable 
laughter as he watched their exit from behind the bars of the pantry window. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The attention of Mr. Smiley, who was seated in his bedroom looking out 
into the yard, had perforce been attracted by the noisy twittering with which 
the beautiful traveling bird had filled the air before taking wing. He looked 
forth upon her with a discriminating and censorious eye. Such were the 
dangers to which pure young souls were exposed upon their travels abroad, 
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against which they required the protecting wings of some such guardian 
angel as himself. 

“Tt is well,’”? thought Mr. Smiley, ‘‘it is very well that this female is 
departing, and fortunate, indeed, that Edward in his present wanton mood 
should not be brought into such pernicious proximity. There is a Provi- 
dence watching over us,’’ said the clergyman, and took heart to dip his pen 
in the ink once more and continue his letter of condolence. 


CHAPTER VI. 
When proud pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. —SUAKESPEARE. 

Given a fair spring afternoon, an open country, beautiful and green, a 
level road running into the unknown, a pair of decently stepping horses, it 
would be strange, indeed, if the addition of such units did not sum de-~ 
light to a charioteer not further advanced into the mysteries of life than 
spring itself and as full of healthy striving and young untried energy. 
But if you add to these things that the same charioteer was whisking 
away with him (whither he himself had but the vaguest idea) an as yet 
unknown, but most beautiful, most sweet-voiced embodiment of ripe young 
womanhood ; if you add further that this was the first day of liberty in 
a life of twenty years, and that he knew this liberty must end in thirty 
days; that the jangle of bells rang out their merry tune as he trotted freely 
along; that now and again, from within the coach, a snatch of melody 
from a matchless throat broke upon his ear, you will not wonder that the 
duke’s heart sang its own song—incoherent, inarticulate, but very joyous. 

They passed little villages nestling among orchards; cornfields, where 
the young blades were yet only ankle high, but as wondrous green as hope; 
hayfields, bounded by gnarled apple trees, whose blushing promises were 
yet hidden in their powdered gray-green caps; pear trees white with foam 
blossom already ; and rare blackthorns, the silvery treasure of which was 
drifting from boughs already clothed. ach tree in the copse showed the 
first flutter of its summer garb—some more, some less—according to their 
natures. Delicately tinted from gray and amber to emerald and sunset pink, 
lay all the woods. 

The eye stretched far over the flat expanse to amethyst mountains on the 
horizon. It was a lonely landscape, for there were no living herds or flocks 
upon the meadow grass, and field flowed into field, green corn into green 
maize, without any boundary line or a single unsightly barrier. 

The shadows grew longer and the white brilliance of the sun began to wax 
golden yellow upon the land. An hour had gone by and the duke-postilion 
was beginning to think that, sufficient time having elapsed to place a con- 
venient distance between him and pursuit, further acquaintance with the 
alluring fair one behind him would not be an undertaking attended by a vast 
amount of irksome ceremonial—if he only knew how to begin. 

His travesty had served him admirably, thus far. But he had his doubts 
as to its becoming his particular cast of feature, and he felt himself encom- 
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passed in a clinging atmosphere of old leather, strong tobacco and stable 
midden which, no doubt, might have a piquant pungency of its own but 
which could scarcely be grateful to beauty’s nostrils. In perplexity, and 
amid conflicting schemes, he trotted on another mile or two, and then be- 
held two roads diverging instead of one unmistakable way. 

Now, he had been duly primed by his postboy ; but to what purpose? 
Had he been told—take the right, or leave the right? Unconsciously he 
slackened pace. Why had he not written out his itinerary? Why had he 
started so cocksure of his own capacity? Should he risk it and run away 
with his fair charge to an indefinite goal? A road must lead somewhere, and 
the situation might precipitate a delightful climax. 

Under his forgetful hand the horses fell into a walk. 

‘¢ Postilion !’? came a call, as true and as loud as a silver clarion’s. 
‘* Postilion, what are you stopping for ?”’ 

The postilion drew up altogether, his heart thumping rather quickly 
against his pocketbook. 

‘*Postilion!’’ cried the lady again, very peremptorily, for she was evi- 
dently not a person who could lightly endure a check, ‘‘ don’t you hear me?’ 

The postilion cleared his throat for action. But, as painfully apprehen- 
sive of the first sound of his own ducal voice as a timid skipper might be 
of the effect of his first round, he paused again. 

“*Come, I say!’ cried the lady ; ‘‘I should like to know what is the matter 
with you . . . Postilion! This is fairly maddening! Postilion !”’ 

“* Ay, gracious lady,’’ grunted the postilion, in as deep a German bass as 
he could haul up, and kept his head rigidly straight. 

There fell an ominous silence, during which the horses shook themselves 
once noiselessly and puffed a deep breath, and the caged canary within the 
coach ventured upon a surprised twitter. 

“‘ Young man,”’ said the lady at last, in grave and altered accents, ‘‘ do 
me the favor of dismounting and speaking to me.”’ 

After a moment’s hesitation the duke laboriously brought one heavily 
booted leg round to join the other, slid from his saddle and stumped slowly 
up to the carriage door. 

Suddenly bashful, he was unable to raise his eyes to the lady’s counte- 
nance. But he felt her searching gaze fixed upon him and blushed— 
blushed so ingenuously that the very roots of his hair tingled under his 
monstrous headgear. 

There ensued another long pause. 

‘‘Take off your hat, sir,’’ said the fair traveler at last, ‘‘that I may see 
your face.”’ 

Then all the good mettle in the lad rose to the emergency. He doffed his 
hat with that grace of gesture inborn, which not the cunningest master of 
deportment could impart to the most diligent pupil. He lifted his head 
from the bow with a little proud toss, and his brown eyes looked boldly 
into other brown eyes—the most beautiful, deep-pupiled and black-lashed 
that he had ever seen. What though they were just now dilated with sur- 
prise, scintillating with wrath ! 
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And so the two stared at each other. 

All at once there broke a little quiver of mirth upon the postboy’s lips 
—a quiver that presently spread into a show of white teeth and a dancing 
audacity of look. Hereupon the lady’s indignation, contained hitherto 
within a tumultuously pent-up bosom, broke forth unrestrained. 

‘‘Upon my word, these are pretty goings on!’’ cried she. ‘‘I do not 
know you, sir! Pray, who may you be, and how dare you masquerade as 
my servant? What insolence is this? Why, I have never even seen you !”’ 

The words had scarcely rolled from her tongue before she caught herself 
up and fell to staring afresh, a light of recognition dawning upon her coun- 
tenance the while. 

Then all at once she clapped her hands and cried, in quite another man- 
ner : 

‘‘Oh, gracious heavens, if it be not the boy in the nightshirt !’’ saying 
which she fell, being seemingly a creature of light varying moods, from her 
height of anger into the depth of helpless laughter. 

For a second Rochester wavered, boylike, between offended dignity and 
the infection of her mirth. But the latter, and his own joyous sense of 
emancipation, carried the day. And the silence of woodland and wide 
meadow was thereby filled with so strange a concert that the horses uplifted 
their heads from the tempting roadside tuft that they were sniffing to look 
round upon them astonished. 

The duke leant his folded arms against the open window of the chaise and 
filled the aperture with his head and shoulders. 

‘¢Yes, I saw you from my window this morning,’’ he said, tenderly, not 
sorry to give to his escapade an interpretation which, if not altogether the 
true one, could not fail to be flattering to his hearer. 

**You are an Englishman !’’ cried she, at sound of his speech, sitting up 
abruptly from her weak collapse among the cushions and wiping her stream- 
ing eyes. And then instantly falling back again : ‘‘You do not seem,’’ said 
she, ‘fhe! he! he! to have caught a chill, anyhow! Just take your head 
a little further back, 7f you please. Come, now, all Englishmen are mad, or 
nearly so, I know, nevertheless I should be glad if you would give me an 
explanation of this behavior?” 

‘Surely, surely,’”’ said the duke. 

He who drinks a red wine fasting is like to find it swiftly rob him of his 
wits. The boy was fairly intoxicated with his first pull at the cup of love 
and liberty. 

“Surely, surely,’’ said he, and he knew not how fatuous and foolish was 
his smile, ‘‘ knowing that I had seen you—you need not have asked the 
question !’’ 

The lady surveyed him an instant keenly, but with perfect composure. Then : 

“‘My goodness, what a pace you go at!’’ she remarked, and added, re- 
flectively : ‘I wish all my postilions drove as fast.’’ 

As she spoke the horses, unable to resist the appearance of a particu- 
larly luscious growth of young corn on the wayside, began dragging the 
carriage with slow determination toward the ditch. 
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‘*Oh, oh,’”’ cried she, ‘‘ you must mind your horses, Mr. Postilion ! 

And the duke had, indeed, no alternative but to spring to their heads and 
conduct them back to the middle of the road. Then, having ingeniously 
attached the reins to some part of the harness, he would have returned to his 
attractive station ; but determined, though Jaughing again, she would have 
none of it. 

‘* Back to your saddle, sir,’’ said she; ‘‘ you have undertaken a duty, see 
that you fulfill it. Off with you ; we have lost too much time as it is.” 

In his inexperience he was not sure enough of himself to disobey her. 
He made her a bow, to cover with elegance his inner discomfiture ; and, 
forced thereupon to replace his hat, was acutely conscious of its disfiguring 
proportions and of the comic aspect it must assume upon a head so much 
too small for it. 

-A note of good-humored laughter followed him to the saddle. He drove 
his heels into the poor brown’s sides and applied his whip to the off bay 
with a vindictiveness that surprised these animals into an unwonted start, 
and sent the dust flying and the old chaise bounding haphazard along one of 
the unknown roads. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Oh, heavenly fool, thy most kiss-worthy face 
Anger invests with such a lovely grace !—Str Puivip Sipney. 

THE injured postboy kept his team jogging onward at a pace so unaccus- 
tomed that by the time they had reached a certain village on the height— 
which seemed to consist wholly of an inn, a farmhouse and a little chapel— 
it was evident that they would have to halt and rest awhile before proceed- 
ing further. 

That this was expected of all travelers, however, was demonstrated by the 
assiduity of a couple of stablemen who seemed to be on the lookout. 
These ran out to loosen the harness and rub down the nags, casting the 
while astonished glances at the unknown and _ peculiar-looking postilion 
who, mute and motionless, sat in his place until he was literally forced to 
dismount by the undoing of the girths. 

‘¢Pray, my good man,’’ said the traveling lady, popping out her rosy 
face, ‘* how far is it to frontier bridge ?”’ 

‘¢ Two leagues and a half,’’ said one of the ostlers. ‘‘ Will not the gra- 

cious lady descend and refresh herself within till her horses are fed ?”’ 

'  ©T thank you, no,’ said the lady; ‘‘Iam provided with all I require 
here in the carriage. But perhaps my postilion’’—here a trill of mirth ran 
in her tone—‘‘ would feel the better for a drink.”’ 

‘¢Oh,”’ cried the ostler, ‘She shall have a tankard of the best that is 
brewed here between this and the capital. Will’st with me, fellow ?’’ 

‘No,’’ said the postilion, in a strangled voice, doffed his hat to mop his 
brow and stood with his sulky back turned to the chaise window. 

The stablemen shrugged shoulders of surprise and disapproval to one an- 
other, gave each horse its nosebag and went about their business. 

Then the chaise lady unpacked a box, spread her lace-edged napkin and 
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contemplated cold viands, cakes and fruit with no unfriendly eye. Then she 
put her head out again. 

‘* Holi! Postilion !’’ said she. 

The postilion turned. 

“* Will you open this champagne bottle for me ?’’ 

She glanced at his handsome downcast visage with an indulgent, almost 
maternal smile. How mature is the woman, how immature the man, of 
twenty |! What a gulf can lie between the two that are yet at the same point 
of life ! 

“Thank you,’’ said she, and took the frothing bottle from his hand. 
**Come, sir, will you not take a seat within and share a friendly glass? ‘To 
be frank with you, I rather love an Englishman. It is not the first time that 
I have entertained a guest of your nation—though never in such a garb,’’ 
she said, and laughed. ‘‘ But, what does that matter—the coat never made 
the man. Come in, come in!’’ 

Her tone was so sweet, her glance so winning, that the young man would 
have been a churl, indeed, had he resisted. 

‘*Mind your boots !’’ cried she, as he clambered in and her pearl silk 
stocking was grazed by the unwieldly leather. ‘Here, sit you opposite. 
We will have to share a plate (praise the Lord, I have two forks !) and eke a 
glass—unless you drink out of the bottle. Ha, ha!’ 

‘* Drink first,’’ said he, in a low voice, which sounded strange in his own 
ears, ‘‘and then give me the glass.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said she, and nibbled a piece of chicken, ‘‘it would not come 
amiss that we should know of each other a little more. Behold me! By 
name Eya Visconti. (Perhaps you will have heard of her—no? And they 
tell me I am famous!) Eva Visconti—for my very intimate, Eva Beau- 
sourire. By profession, then, singer. Just now upon my way from Vienna 
to this capital, where I have accepted a season’s engagement as prima donna 
at His Majesty the King’s Royal Opera House. I might have signed a far 
better agreement at Vienna, but I had my reasons. By birth, sir, true Vien- 
nese. [By disposition, light-hearted. By good-fortune, free as air; and, 
thank God, enough in my private little purse—at least, for bread and butter. 
The rest—discover for yourself.’’ 

‘«Now, heavens, there is a challenge !’’ thought the young fellow. And, 
like a puppy that may take umbrage at a waving straw and yet, with wag- 
ging tail, will pat the burning bombshell, he was all eager to meet her ad- 
vances as a very man of the world. 

‘T drink to Eva Visconti,’’ said he, and quaffed the glass she held out to 
him, intoxicated most by the knowledge that her lips had already pressed 
its brim. ‘‘Let me introduce to her in return Edward Warrender, seventh 
Duke of Rochester.’’ 

He halted, disconcerted to find that the announcement of her postilion’s 
splendid rank produced so small an effect upon the lady that she merely 
raised her eyebrows with a look of amused surprise. A man of more know]- 
edge of the world would doubtless have ascribed such an attitude to artful- 
ness—an artfulness to be expected in a person of the character which Eva 
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Visconti seemed to take almost pleasure in proclaiming. A seasoned skipper 
would have known how to steer his craft in such deep waters. But the wind 
was altogether taken out of the inexperienced duke’s sails. With a courageous 
attempt to keep his course he nevertheless pursued, in tones of deprecating 
gallantry and in feeble imitation of her own easy manner: ‘‘ By profession, 
nothing but her humble servant ; by fortune, never favored more than now ; 
by disposition——” he halted, for his eloquence failed him, but he looked 
unutterable things. 

‘How, now,’’ cried the lady, ‘‘ will nothing less than a dukedom serve 
you?’’ And then her eye grew pensive as it swept over his delicate, clear- 
cut face and fell upon the notable refinement of his hands. ‘‘ May be,’’ she 
said, ‘‘may be. Ido not doubt your word. Yet do I know one of your 
land who calls himself but a simple gentleman and seems as content with the 
title as if he had been born an emperor.”’ 

She sighed and gazed out across him through the window. There was a 
minute’s pause. 

‘But I,” seid he, again, ‘‘ think little of any title just now save that of 
servant to you.’ 

At this, he ventured to edge a little nearer, and so doing upset the chicken 
plate. 

‘*La!’’ she cried, rating him ; ‘‘ this is what comes of bad manners. Both 
the good wings of the chicken! Throw them out to the yard dog! Oh! 
take care of my Saxe plate !’’ 

With this he dived. She dived, too, and the young heads touched. Now 
the fork eluded them, and now the spoon. The duke’s fingers now came 
upon the satin hand and now, for a second, grasped the swelling arch of 
a silk-clad foot. 

So engaged were they that the sound of a horseman cantering with 
splendid dash up to the inn door fell unheeded, or not at all, upon their 
ears. Neither were they aware that the cavalier, catching sight of the 
chaise, had leaped from the saddle and approached hurriedly, and now 
stood by with folded arms gazing,in as if transfixed. 

With little screams the prima donna still sought her belongings. If the 
duke impeded rather than aided her efforts, who shall blame him? But 
everyone knows that to stoop after such a fashion is bound to bring the 
blood to the head, and once a man of twenty gets the blood to his head he 
is apt to do singular things. For the third time Eva Visconti’s curls swept 
the Englishman’s cheek. 

‘*T have got the spoon !’’ she cried, and raised an innocently triumphant 
face. 

“Oh!? said the duke, ‘how beautiful you are!’ He slipped his arm 
round her waist and planted a kiss straight upon her lips. 

The lady wasted no energy upon screaming or protestation, but her open 
palm descended upon the boy’s cheek with the report of a pistol. 

His brain reeled, and he saw a thousand sparks. With a flecting, ruthful 
recollection of the stableman and his dorcas by the pump: ‘‘Is this the 
consecrated usage?’’ thought he, yet felt no impulse to merriment. 
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But space for coherent reasoning was not granted him. The cavalier, who 
had watched the proceedings of the pair with a deadly sneer on his lips, now, 
as if suddenly galvanized into life by the sound of Eva’s unsparing buffet, 
shot out an unsuspected arm, seized the delinquent postilion by the col- 
lar, scooped him out from the chaise like an oyster from its shell, held 
him upright; shook him as a terrier might a rat, and finally spurned him 
into space with a kick inflicted in a masterly fashion in the very center of 
the yellow breeches. 

With india-rubber buoyancy the Duke of Rochester rebounded from the 
cobble stones, squared his slim arms and leaped furiously at his antago- 
nist, only to be met by a blow on the nose, uncompromisingly delivered, 
which sent him down again—this time in a sitting posture and with the blood 
dripping from his ducal nostrils. 

The songster’s screams rang into the air. ‘‘My God! you will kill the 
child !”” 

The officer, for such a smart light blue and silver undress uniform and a 
trailing sword unmistakably proclaimed him, leant an elbow on the open 
door of the chaise, and turned an irate, handsome countenance and fiery blue 
eyes upon its occupant. 

“*So, Eva!’ he began, in cutting tones. 

But she bore him down by an overpowering flood of reproach. 

‘¢ Well, and so, and so, and what is that to you? And who gave you leave 
to meddle? What concern is it of yours whether anyone kisses me? I 
had smacked his face; was that not enough? Just look! My Saxe plate 
broken ; the champagne in the lap of my new gray silk; the skirt, too, 
torn from one end to another. God knows how my poor voice will be 
after the fright and the screaming. Are you not ashamed of yourself? If 
you have injured that boy, Neuberg, I will never speak to you again as 
long as I live !’’ ; 

She craned her head forward to look out upon her unfortunate admirer ; 
but by a rapid movement the officer closed the door and blocked up the 
window. d 

“And are you not ashamed ?’’ began he, leaning in and speaking in the 
harshest, most grating tone of anger. ‘‘ What? repel me, and hobnob with 
a postilion! Confound it !’’ 

‘‘Confound it yourself, sir! Take care; I have got the fellow to that 
smack tingling in my hand for you! Fie, Neuberg, your voice is as ugly as 
araven’s! Postilion, indeed! Shall a lady not share a glass of champagne 
with her postilion if she is so minded? Above all, if that postilion happens 
to be a gentleman.”’ 

‘© A gentleman !’? echoed he whom she had addressed as Neuberg, the 
cloud of contempt and fury in his face giving way to ai expression of the 
keenest jealous anxiety. 

He turned to look at Rochester, who had painfully risen to his feet and, 
wiping the blood from his livid chin with a white silk handkerchief, was 
measuring the figure of his enemy with a certain stillness of murderous in- 
tensity. 
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‘* Yes, sir,’’? continued Eva Visconti, vindictively, ‘‘and as good a gen- 
tleman even as you, Count Gustaf von Neuberg—you, who would have the 
monopoly of admiring a free woman! The young man is the Duke of 
Rochester.’ 

Count Neuberg rolled his blue eye rapidly from the speaker’s face to 
the postilion’s. The clouds of conflicting emotions chased each other across 
his countenance, which was evidently as open to reflect the workings of 
his mind as the bosom of a lake the moods of the sky. 

Then he came forward a step, placed his Jeft hand on the hilt of his 
sword, closed his heels, and saluting in ceremonious military style, ad- 
dressed the Englishman, who clenched his hands as he approached. 

‘*Sir,’’? said he, in a grave voice, hardly recognizable as proceeding from 
the lips that had up to now emitted such harsh sounds, ‘‘sir, my mis- 
take was, you must admit, excusable. Nevertheless, I am ready to offer 
for it all the reparation one gentleman can make to another. I gather 
that we are proceeding in the same direction. You will find me at your 
disposal at any place, at any hour, with any weapon, you wish to ap- 
point.’’ 

The duke’s balled hands fell open. 

‘¢Thank you, sir,’’ he said, with simple dignity. ‘‘ The sooner the better, 
if you please.”’ 

‘Listen to thera now !”’ cried the poor lady in the chaise. ‘‘ Confound 
you, Neuberg, what has brought you here at all?”’ 

‘“‘Ah, my dear Eva,’’ said the man, sadly, ‘‘I came to the frontier to 
meet you and escort you to the capital, but when I got there my impatient 
heart pushed me on still further. But, woe betide him who comes upon a 
woman unannounced !’’ he added, with some bitterness. 

‘What tomfoolery this is!’’ cried the prima donna, with an impatient 
sigh. 

But the duke, eagerly examining his future opponent in this first affair of 
honor, could not but be struck with the accents of a passion toward which 
his own tentative experience in love seemed but the flicker of a match to a 
furnace fire. 

Then the three actors in this little comedy became aware of a wide circle 
of absorbed and vaguely grinning spectators. 

‘‘Ts it your pleasure, madam, that we should proceed ?”’ said the postilion 
to the lady. 

She glanced at him pensively. The boy seemed suddenly to have grown 
intoa man. Then, sighing with some weariness of temper, she said: ‘‘ Yes, 
yes ; by all means let us get on.”’ 

Bowing, the postilion thereupon betook himself gravely to the pump, 
where he laved his face. 

The horses, at his peremptory gesture, having been rebuckled to their 
station, he tossed a few silver coins to the stablemen and mounted once more 
into the saddle with the same gravity and sedateness. 

‘* Really, these English !’’ thought the lady to herself, as she watched his 
movements ; ‘‘ there is something about them that ik 
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It was a very gallant figure that rode in blue and silver by her side in rig- 
idly courteous, high-horse style, sitting on a full-blooded, dashing mare, that 
fretted and fumed in vain against the restricted pace. But Eva Visconti 
cast scarce a glance upon him. She kept her eyes fixed upon some secret 
thought of her own, which had its sweetness yet its melancholy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Alla stoccata carries it away.—SHAKESPEARE, 


Tue little border town was gilded by the setting sun as the travelers, 
throwing giant shadows before them, rode down the hill toward its ancient 
and decaying walls. 

Ever stiffer and ever sorer had grown each sinew and muscle of the 
postilion, as he jogged monotonously on his hard, trotting mount. But the 
stiffness of his injured pride, the soreness of his swelling heart, surpassed all 
possible physical discomfort. Two hours’ uninterrupted meditation on the 
indignities to which he had been subjected had not diminished his apprecia- 
tion of their magnitude. Struck! Kicked—kicked by a miserable for- 
eigner, he, the Duke of Rochester! Was any weapon murderous enough to 
avenge, any blood red enough to wash out such degradation ? 

His sense of mortal injury gave him so singular an air of dignity and 
of exclusiveness, seemed to set him so much apart from the frivolity 
of life, that Eva Visconti, as she descended at the inn door, ventured 
upon never a word of that mediation-speech (to be followed by the 
sprightly supper-party) she had been cheerfully planning for the last 
league of the way. He bowed to her with coldness as she hesitatingly 
regarded him. And inclining her own head in silence she flitted across 
the threshold, and with an unwonted sinking of her spirits left the two 
young men outside. 

When the last undulations of gray silk had disappeared from sight, the 
Englishman went steadily up to the officer, and, looking into his eyes, said : 

“You gave me, sir, the choice of time and place and weapon. I say 
now—here, and with the first weapons that can be mustered.”’ 

‘¢Sir,’’ said the officer, with a most easy politeness, ‘‘I am immediately 
and entirely at your disposal. But allow me to observe that you seem a 
stranger here, and that I myself know of no gentleman in this little town 
that could act as my second. Now, to-morrow we shall be able to reach 
the capital, and di 

‘*Not so!’ said Rochester, his ill-contained fury breaking out fiercely. 
‘*And do you think, sir, that I am going to let a night pass upon the 
treatment I have suffered at your hands? JI ask no seconds, get whom you 
will here to see fair play for yourself.” 

Count Neuberg paused an instant to look at the slight, boyish figure, the 
quivering young face, and to admire the spirit and high breeding which 
could obliterate absolutely all absurdity of situation and attire. 

He could have felt it in him to wring the mock postilion’s hand in good 
fellowship were it not that the very points which excited his admiration 
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were of the kind likely to prick his original jealously into greater activity. 
His face grew dark again. 

‘Tt shall be as you wish,”’ he said. ‘‘ It will go hard if we do not find a 
couple of honest men to bear witness to the decorous conduct of our meet- 
ing. There is a secluded garden here behind the inn—but, better still, 
there is a splendid room in the house itself, with a fair boarded floor— 
the wine room ; the very thing! This must Master Host lend us and illu- 
minate to his best resources, if we are to see to cut each other’s throats. 
For since, according to your wish, we are to fight to-night we must even do 
so indoors, and it will soon be dark. That is logic, as my friend Michael 
Spencer would say,’’ he added, smiling suddenly and (to the duke’s great 
astonishment) in very precise English. 

It was so sweet a smile, and lit up so pleasantly a gallant, manly coun- 
tenance, that with all the tiger in him, with all his thirst for blood, Rochester 
could not but feel its charm. Thus the antagonists took each other’s meas- 
ure, and -each on his side felt the good he perceived in the other rouse the 
evil in himself. 

‘‘The boarded floor, by all means,’’ said the duke, also in English, and 
from the edge of his haughty lip. Then he made an impatient movement 
toward the house. 

‘Stay, stay,’’? said Neuberg. ‘‘Since we are to be our own seconds, my 
lord, give me your patience yet a little further. Say that I find two fellows 
to act as witnesses ; that I secure the lighted room and the requisite solitude 
for our purpose, we have yet the weapons to think of. The choice lies with 
you. Pistols?’ said he, musing, and passed a reflective hand over his chin. 
‘¢ Pistols, doubtless, you, as an Englishman, would prefer, but how get a 
decent pair here? If you have your own with you it is all right. The 
pistol-case is an item which an English traveler, as a rule, never forgets. 
Yet, in your present disguise ty 

‘‘T have none with me,’’ answered the other, briefly. ‘‘ But, you, sir, 
have your sword. Can we not obtain another in the town? As for me, I 
would prefer swords,’’? went on Rochester, his right hand twitching as he 
spoke. Indeed, it seemed to him that the snap of a pistol, be it ever so 
deadly, would be but poor satisfaction to his injured pride. But hand 
against hand, blow for blow—have at him !—that would be something ! 

‘*Tf you prefer swords,’’ cried Neuberg, heartily, ‘‘so be it! It will be 
quieter work, no doubt, and we must not forget the lady. I have mine, as 
you say, but we must get another ‘by hook or by crook,’ as Michael says. I 
shall naturally take the weapon I do not know, to balance matters.’’ 

‘Will you, then,”’ said the Englishman, ‘‘see to all this? I leave every- 
thing with you. Being a foreigner here I could not carry things through as 
you could.”’ é 

‘*T was about to propose it, duke,’’ said the officer. 

They walked together to the inn. 

‘You will find me in my bedroom,”’ said the young man, ‘‘ awaiting your 
summons.”’ 


The other saluted and they parted. 


? 
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Some rumor must have already reached the landlord’s ears as to the 
mystery surrounding a postilion who spoke the tongue of the land in such 
strange accents, and who dismounted and marched away with never a glance 
at his coach or his horses, for he hardly showed surprise when this eccentric 
charioteer demanded to be given possession of the best bedroom free in the 
house, a warm bath and a bottle of the oldest. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It was by a dapper soldier-servant that, an hour later, Rocherter was in- 
formed that everything was in readiness. Although bodily refreshed by his 
bath, he was nevertheless in a mood of heightened irritability, having expe- 
rienced considerable disgust at being forced to reclothe his nether limbs in 
those infernal yellow breeches, and to shuffle about with a pair of the land 
lord’s slippers upon his slender feet. The impossible clump soled topboots 
lay, dejectedly capsized, one upon the other, in the corner. 

“His honor the captain lets it be known,”’ said the soldier, ‘‘ that 
he awaits the gentleman in the saloon.”’ 

Rochester leaped up, his tired face flushing. He shuffled forth in rear 
of the soldier, who tramped with measured clink of spur down the pas- 
sages, and was introduced into a brilliantly illuminated, bare apartment, 
the door of which was closed and bolted immediately upon his entrance. 

Count Neuberg, stripped down to the waist, stood displaying under the 
candlelight the reflection of a miraculously white skin, while he discussed 
with a precise, rosy-faced, fair-haired individual in spectacles the merits of 
two bare swords that lay on the table before them. 

The strange gentleman was in the act of uttering a warm panegyric upon 
the virtues of their particular kind of grip when the sound of the military 
boots made itself heard. The captain wheeled round. 

“*Ah!”’ said he, cordially, in the tone of a host welcoming his guests, 
“‘there you are. Let me introduce Doctor Theophilus Baumann, who has 
kindly condescended to act as your second, my lord, and also as our doctor ; 
and who has furthermore provided us with these handy instruments, which 
he assures me (and I have no doubt of it) are considered of the highest 
patent. Is it not fortunate,’’ added he, gayly, ‘‘that Ishould have discovered 
this learned and gallant gentleman? He is a person, duke, of every talent— 
able to carve a man open and sew him up again tight in the same sitting. 
He has the exact knowledge of the code of honor and of the niceties of a 
gentleman’s anatomy. Herr Doctor, I introduce you to the Duke of Roch- 
ester, from England.”’ 

‘Eh, eh,’? chuckled Doctor Theophilus Baumann, making a circumspect 
little bow. ‘‘ Much honored, much honored !”’ 

The duke, looking ill-humoredly round, met the gaze of the most benevo- 
lent orbs it is possible to imagine beaming upon him from the circles of im- 
mense silver-rimmed spectacles. 

‘* By the way,”’ said Count Neuberg, ‘‘I believe I have actually omitted to 
introduce myself: Count Gustaf Neuberg, captain of the King’s Squadron of 
Rider-Guards and Equerry to His Majesty. And there,’’ he went on genially, 
‘‘is my orderly, Hans. He has a little knowledge of fighting, public and 
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private. He will act for me. So now I think matters have been fairly well 
expatiated. Doctor, we are in your hands. Hans, forward, fellow !’”’ 

With a pride that fairly threatened to burst the frogs of his dolman, aston- 
ished Hans saluted and immediately stepped forward. 

The little doctor took up the swords, compared them with great precision, 
balanced them in each hand, and finally held one out to Hans and presented 
the other to the duke. , 

The latter, with trembling fingers, had meanwhile bereft himself of his 
shirt, while his sullen eye carefully scanned every detail of Count Neuberg’s 
appearance and behavior lest he, Rochester, should disgrace himself by some 
least omission in this his first affair of honor. 

As he stepped after his second, the drag of his slipper struck him both with 
absurdity and its discomfort. And, with a half-muttered curse, he sent them 
flying to the further end of the room; and there stood, gripping the floor 
with silk-stockinged feet. 

‘Ah! what is that?’’ said the doctor, halting in his elaborate pacing. 

Neuberg, with a smile, divested himself of his Hessians and took his ground 
with a light dancing step as if he deemed the innovation an actual improve- 
ment. 

Doctor Theophilus Baumann was as precise and exact in the placing of the 
combatants as he might be in that of a bandage. At last, after holding the 
points of their swords together for quite an appreciable period, he stepped 
back with a sacramental ‘‘ Go !”’ 

The duke, in the exasperation of the delay, felt his young heart thump in 
perfect frenzy of interacting passions and was lost in dread lest the others 
should attribute to fear the agonized beating which must be visible under his 
naked ribs. 

And there they stood, these two admirable specimens of manhood—one in 
its first exquisite youthful flower, the other in its perfect ripeness—both 
handsome in their different styles, both gallant, both the hope of a noble 
line, and each bent upon nothing less than destroying, if not life itself, at 
least the symmetry of life in the other. 

‘Go !”’ said the little doctor, and retired a pace, with voice and step meas- 
ured to the neatest decorum, satisfied that he was conducting affairs as such 
affairs needed to be conducted. What, therefore, was his surprise and hor- 
ror to see, on the word, his principal leap upon the antagonist like a wild 
beast let loose from his cage ; to see neither rule nor law of offense and de- 
fense regulate his slashing onslaught, but only the savage determination to 
cut, to wound, to maim, to kill. 

Before this assault in the light of nature, the scientifically trained 
opponent had no alternative but to fall back, guarding himself as best he 


might. 
The poor medical second ran hither and thither, clucking his dismay : 


‘* Halt !? cried he, in despair; ‘‘halt, sirs!’? But all in vain, and he dared 
not interfere bodily where steel was smiting steel with such ferocious rap- 
idity. 

Meanwhile the orderly, watching the scrimmage and noticing his master’s 
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retreat, stood with a nervous grin stiffened upon his lips and anxiety in his 
protruding eye. 

Presently Neuberg’s left foot struck the limit of his space, and his endur- 
ance of his opponent’s reckless fury was exhausted. With his back against 
the wall, having felt that a blind cut he had failed to parry himself had only 
been stopped just in time by the wainscot behind him from laying his head 
open ; with the duke’s baffled, livid face within an inch of his own, the 
officer who certainly did not want to kill, but merely to dispose somehow of 
a dangerous rival, and who hitherto refrained from striking in the midst of 
so tangled a fray, now felt that the moment had come. 

A push of his bare breast against the bare breast so close to it hurled the 
boy back a couple of paces ; then, mercifully avoiding the unguarded face, 
he drew his blade with one swift stroke along the outstretched arm. 

‘* Halt !’? screamed once more Doctor Theophilus Baumann. 

““No!? yelled Rochester, and waved his sword high in the air; but it 
instantly escaped his grasp, flew across the room and crashed to the ground, 
carrying a couple of candlesticks with it. 

The defeated man whirled round upon himself, as if seeking his weapon. 

“¢ Thunder and lightning !’’ cried Neuberg’s strident voice. There was the 
jangling clang of another sword flung away, and the duke, finding the world 
suddenly dark and cold, felt himself caught up into the warm arms of his 


adversary. 
(To be continued. ) 


ADIOS, ESPANA ! 
By ISABEL DARLING. 


SPAIN, proud queen of haunting mysteries, 
() Of musty relics of a bygone day, 
Counting thy beads through numbing centuries 
Crouched in the ashes of thy slow decay! 


Far out beyond thy crumbling battlements 

Thine armies languish, for thy lonely fields ° 
Are fields no more, but plains of barrenness, 

And rust lies thick upon thy broken shields. 
Dim shades flit through thy convent corridors, 

While down the vale and up the mountain steep 
Strange voices chant in solemn mockery: 

“Lo! what man soweth shall he also reap.” 


The royal hand that made thee glorious 

With fame and treasure in the yester-years 
Bound fast thy soul with bonds of tyranny, 

And pledged thine after-life to prayers and tears, 
Till castle towers and dungeoned fortresses, 

Rank with the pent-up poison of thy breath, 
Breed mildew on thy fading gorgeousness 

That reeks with memories of pain and death. 
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‘Thy sword and cross, adrip with cruelties, 
Have wrought a curse where once Columbus’s knee 
Was bent in gratitude; thy treachery ~ 
Hath made thy name a by-word, and the sea 
And shifting winds bring vengeful mutterings ; 
Rebellions fire the brain and nerve the hand 
Upon the far-off Isles of Philippine, 
And Cuba spurns thy gift and thy command. 


Miasma, red from sodden slaughter-fields, 
Returns in shuddering pestilence and woe! 
Hearest thou not? Spain, thou art perishing, 
And in thine inner temple glides the foe! 
Let wave and flame and winds sweep over thee, 
Cleanse all thy pathways, melt thy dragging chains, 
And bring a breath of God’s own liberty 
To purify thy desecrated fanes ! 


Lest, in the world’s triumphal gathering, 
Thy place be empty and thy voice be still, 
And, in the after-time apportionment 
Of power and riches, the Eternal Will 
Bid other nations speed the argosies 
Thy marts and courts once sent across the main, 
And thou, in unforgiven loneliness, 
Rage dumbly at thy helplessness in vain ! 


O haughty soul of knightly chivalry, 
Why slept thy watchmen by the grim old walls ? 
Why drooped the signals on the mountain tops?— , 
The echoes rumble down thine ancient halls 
And die of their own weary heaviness !— 
Wilt thou not listen? Ah, some day, perchance, 
The Judge of all the worlds, remembering thee, 
Shall deem thee better named‘as Spanish France ! 


Now, now the dark eyes flash indignantly, 

The mantle falls from thy uplifted head! 
Arise, turn backward from the sepulchre, 

Turn backward from the pathway of the dead! 
(io teach thy children to be merciful, 

To heal the wounds beneath the crown of pain: 
Then shall high heaven send the comforter, 

Then earth shall greet the grander, nobler Spain ! 


Ah, no! Still whispering to her crucifix, 

Where once she flung the Moors in heap on heap, 
She bends above the crimson harvest-field ; 

For what she sowed that must she also reap ! 


. 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘MAINE,’? HAVANA HARBOR. 


IFE is full of danger to those who go down to 
the sea in ships, but the men whose vocation 
takes them under water to recover lost articles, 
explore wrecks, find the bodies of the drowned 

or raise valuable cargoes, court grim Death 

and meet him face to face every time they 
deseend the frail rope-ladder or frailer life- 
line into the cold, mysterious depths below. 

It is a favorite amusement with the pas- 
sengers on steamships touching at ports in 
the Sandwich Islands to throw small silver 
coins overboard and watch the naked natives 
dive for them. From long practice they are 
able to remain under water for an astonish- 
ing length of time, and are really in no 
danger except from possible sharks, as, not 
being burdened with clothes, they can move 
swiftly and freely about in the clear tropic 
seas. The white diver, however, is weighted 
with heavy armor, and his life depends en- 
tirely upon the man at the air-pump above. 

No calling, not even that of ‘‘ Steeple Jack,”’ 

is so fraught with danger, and few are so 

full of romance, mystery and adventure. 

Volumes might be written on the subject 

if the professional diver could be induced to 

talk ; but he is very uncommunicative, and, 
as a rule, extremely unwilling to relate his 
experiences under water. It has, however, 
been my good fortune to meet two noted 
divers and hear from their lips interesting 
accounts of their visits to Neptune’s do- 
main. Both of these, Charles Morgan and “DIVER JOSEPH HILL, U.S. N. 
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Joseph Hill, are officers in the United States Navy; while to a third, 
Captain John Magee, until recently a professional diver in the employ of the 
Merritt-Chapman Wrecking Company, I am indebted for much courtesy. At 
present writing Captain Magee is in command of the little wrecking steamer 
Right Arm, which was lately purchased by the Navy Department, and, when 
not on duty, is moored at the Ordnance Dock in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
It takes a brave man to be a successful diver, and not only must he be in 
perfect health, but of strictly temperate habits as well. Between twenty and 
fifty years of age is usually a diver’s working period, but Captain Magee told 
me that one of the best divers on the Right Arm was a man fifty years old. 
This was before the boat was bought by the government, no divers being now 
attached to her, as the navy depends entirely upon its own resources for such 
work ; and Captain Magee, who has been himself twelve-years a diyer, is not 
acting in that capacity now, but merely continues in command of the wrecker. 

Naval divers receive a three months’ training at the Newport Torpedo 
Station, and before further describing the process which is necessary to 
enable a man to live and work for hours in the depths of the sea, a descrip- 
tion of the torpedo 
station and the train- 
ing station attached 
may not be amiss. 
The training station 
is situated on Coast- 
er’s Harbor Island, 
and is an adjunct of 
the torpedo station on 
Goat Island nearby, 
but before it was ac- 
quired by the govern- 
ment it was used as a 
poorhouse with farm 
attached. The old 
poorhouse — building 
still remains, and is 
now the command- 
ant’s quarters, while 
the farm is still work- 
ed, hired laborers be- 
ing employed to plow, 
to sow, and to reap. 
When the training 
school was first es- 
tablished the old New 
Hampshire was used 
for quarters, but later 
a commodious build- 
ing was erected for a CHARLES MORGAN, GUN CAPTAIN, U.S. S. 
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gymnasium and drill hall, and in the latter 
were rigged masts and yards, sails and other 
equipments necessary for the instruction of 
apprentices in seamanship. All boys are 
sent there before being assigned to training- 
ships, and often as many as six hundred 
jolly young jack tars are there at a time. 
They are divided into divisions, with a 
schoolmaster to each division, and four 
drills a day, for the study of mathematics 
and geography comes under the head of 
a drill at the training station. These drills 

HELMET RECEIVING AIR IN NECK. — are so arranged that while one division is 
receiving instruction in seamanship, another is learning infantry tactics, and 
a third locating the parts of the world on the map. Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons are devoted to bed- 
ding and clothing, and each boy is taught 
to sew, and is required to repair his own 
garments and keep them clean. From 
the mainland a short distance away the 
silvery bugle-calls of Fort Adams float 
over the water, and between, historic 
Goat Island marshals its terrible chemi- 
cals for manufacturing the forces of war. 

SPARE PARTS OF DIVER’S OUTFIT. The torpedo station was established on 
this island in the summer of 1869, its occupation by the Navy Department 
having been authorized by the Secretary of War on July 29th of that vear. 
Its Indian name was ‘ Nanti-Sinonk,’’ and it was 
purchased from the Indians May 22d, 1658, and sub- 
sequently sold to the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations by Benedict Arnold. The 
Assembly in 1701 voted one hundred and fifty pounds 
for the building of a fort on the island, naming the 
structure Fort Anne. In 1730 it became Fort George, 
and in 1774, when the storm wind of liberty began 
to blow, the Assembly ordered it dismantled and the 
guns sent to Providence for safety. During the Revo- 
lution it was called Fort Liberty by the Americans, 
although the English while they occupied Newport 
retained the old name of Fort George. In 1784 it 
was re-christened Fort Washington, and in 1798 Fort 
Wolcott, to commemorate the Revolutionary services 
of Governor Oliver Wolcott. In the war of the Re- 
hellion the Naval Academy was removed from An- 
napolis to Goat Island for safety. Two frigates, the 
Santee and Constitution, were moored near the shore and 
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building (formerly the army barracks), and a 
number of small wooden structures were oc- 
cupied by the academy. But now there are 
storehouses, machine shops, cottages for of- 
ficers, a chemical laboratory, an_ electrical 
laboratory and gun-cotton factory on the is- 
land, while the old barracks has been fitted 
up into quarters and offices for the inspector in 
charge. From its inception the torpedo station 
_ has been conducted for the experimental solu- 
tion of a great variety of technical problems  yepmer RECEIVING AIR IN BACK 
affecting the naval service. There the spar * OF HEAD. 

torpedo, with its steel-tube and compact sheet-iron case, has been born, 
the ‘‘towing torpedo’’ has been decided to be obsolete, and an experi- 
mental torpedo of the same nature as the 

deadly Whitehead has been planned. Sub- ani 

marine projectiles actuated by the burning , + 
of a rocket composition have also been 
studied there and a submerged gun pro- 
vided. Every year a number of naval offic- 

ers are ordered to the torpedo station for 
instruction in torpedo work, diving, elec- 
tricity, high-speed engines, and the com- 
plicated chemistry of explosives. 

Practice dominates this course, and theory only 
enters so far as is necessary, and there it is that 
the future diver takes his first lesson. Before a 
man attempts diving he is thoroughly examined 
by the physician in charge, and is rejected if 
found to be subject to palpitation of the heart, 
headache, slight deafness, running from the ears, 
rheumatism or hemorrhage. Men with short 
necks, full-blooded and florid complexions, blood- 
shot eyes and a high color in the cheeks, or who 
are very pale, whose lips are more blue than red, 
who are subject to cold hands and feet or poor 
circulation, or who are hard drinkers or have suf- 
fered at any time from sunstroke, are barred. 
Having passed the doctor’s careful examination, 
the diver dons the suit of submarine armor with 
the help of an attendant, for it is impossible to 
put it on alone. The diving suits used in the 
navy are made by Andrew J. Morse, of Boston, 
and a complete outfit costs $724, the rubber dress 
being $40 alone; and the helmet, of nickel or 
brass, with safety and regulating valves, $100. piver wira noKsEsioE WEIGHTS 
Having taken off his own clothes, the diver puts IN POSITION. 
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on a heavy flannel shirt and pair of drawers 
carefully adjusted outside the shirt, and 
well secured to prevent slipping down, and 
a pair of heavy stockings. If the water is 
cold into which he is about to descend, he 
puts on two or more of these articles. If 
going into deep water he adds a woollen 
BREASTPLATE, SHOWING SCREWS cap, and sometimes inserts cotton satu- 

IN + BOBREION: rated with oil in his ears. The shoulder- 

pad is now put on and tied under his arms, and he gets into the dress, which, 
in cold weather, is slightly warmed ; the inner collar is drawn up and tied 
around his neck with a bit of spun yarn; the breastplate, with its four 
straps, is adjusted ; and the shoes, with lead or iron soles, are put on and 
strapped. If rubber mittens are worn, rings are put inside the cuffs, and the 
mittens drawn on and fastened with clamps fitted into the rings and screwed 
tight. The heavy metal helmet, without the front plate, is now put on, the 
attendant first, however, putting it on his own head with his mouth over the 
place where the air escapes, and blowing strongly to see if the safety-valve 
vibrates properly. A loop of the life-line is placed around the diver’s waist, 
the line brought up in front of his body and secured to the stud on the 
helmet ; the waist-belt is buckled on, with knife or hatchet, at the side; the 
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WRECK OF THE SPANISILT VESSEL, ‘ REINA MERCEDES, ”” AT THE MOUTH OF 
SANTIAGO HARBOR. 
end of the air-hose passed through the ring on the belt to the man’s left, and 
up to the inlet-valve of the helmet to which it is secured, and the upper part 
of the hose made fast to the helmet, and two men are told to man the pump 
as the diver goes to the side of the boat. 

Last of all a belt, very much like a cartridge-belt, with detachable lead 
weights in place of the cartridges, is buckled around his waist. With a heavy 
man the belt is not used, but if the diver is of slender build the leads are put 
on or taken off until the proper weight necessary to carry him straight to 
the bottom is secured, otherwise an overpressure of air in the air-pump 
would cause him to rise. He is now ready to descend, and if it is for the 
first time he is conscious of a nervous tremor as the front plate of the helmet 
is closed, and he begins the journey downward. He now carries 200 pounds 
besides his own weight, though the rubber suit is inflated. Professional 
divers usually descend by a rope-ladder, but those in the navy use only a 
rope, and, sailor-like, go down it hand over hand. The rope is weighted at 
the bottom, and even an expert diver makes the descent slowly, halting for a 
few minutes after his head is under 
water to satisfy himself that every- 
thing is all right before he continues 
the descent. If he feels oppressed, 
or has a humming in his ears, he rises 
a yard or two, and if the humming 
noise continues or his head begins to 

‘ache, he returns slowly to the sur- 
face, as it would be dangerous to con- 
tinue. Severe pain in the ears is often DIVER’S SIIOES. 
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experienced, and if a man has weak lungs, and the fact has escaped the 
doctor, blood is likely to gush profusely from his mouth, nose and ears when 
he arrives at the bottom. When such is the case, he is, of course, immedi- 
ately disqualified by the doctor. In returning from great depths the prudent 
diver ascends very slowly, being careful to avoid the often disastrous effects 
of passing too abruptly from a considerable pressure to the open air. The 
ascent from a depth of twenty fathoms should occupy about five minutes, and 
in any case it is more important to move slowly in rising than in going down. 
Divers of the navy take no food for at least two hours before descending, and 
the majority of them do not indulge in an ounce more of animal food than is 
required to maintain health. The harbor of Newport, where the diver in 
Uncle Sam’s service usually takes his first trip, is about ten fathoms deep 
and affords very good practice to the novice in deep-sea exploration. In 
June, 1891, a diver discovered a very interesting old wreck almost submerged 
in the soft mud at the bottom, and lying about seventy-five feet off the 
Goat Island shore, with bow to Fort Adams and stern to the training sta- 
tion, and the account of it as given me by Diver Joseph Hill suggests the old 
romances of the time of Captain Kidd, Blackbeard and other famous buc- 
caneers. Diver Hill, who is tall and athletic, with a handsome figure and 
dark hair, was an officer of the ill-starred Maine, and the picture presented of 
him was taken a short time before his ship sailed for Havana on that fatal 
voyage. 

‘“*As I now remember,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Newport wreck was of substantial 
timbers, which were prac- 
tically sunk below the sur- 
face of the bottom of the 
harbor, but had some spars 
and beams projecting suf- 
ficiently to outline the 
hull, enabling me to make 
a search, and then use ex- 
plosives to blow it up.”’ 

The cabin, or what was 
once the cabin, was filled 
with mud, but two beau- 
tiful vases of quaint de- 
sign, a water-jar, some 
iron pike-heads, and sev- 
eral bottles of wine sealed 
with the coat of arms of 
the King of Spain, were 
saved. ‘‘T brought up a 
couple of iron or bronze 
cannons,’’ said Mr. Hill, 
‘each loaded to the muz- 
zle with shot, indicating 
CAPTAIN JOHN MAGEE, PROFESSIONAT. DIVER. that the vessel ‘missed 
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DIVER’S LAUNCH, AT NEWPORT TORPEDO STATION, 


stays’ during an engagement with the harbor forts or some warship and 
went down under the enemy’s guns, being unable to maneuver out of range. 
T expected to find a chest of gold doubloons, the spoil of the long-dead Span- 
ish captain, somewhere among the decayed timbers, but was disappointed.”’ 

Six guns altogether were recovered at different times from the mysterious 
wreck, all loaded and all deeply pitted with the salt water in which they had 
lain for countless years. When the wreck was first discovered it was sup- 
posed to be the remains of a French transport sunk by the English in the 
French-Indian war of 1754, but the vases, water-jar, pike-heads, cannon and 
wine-bottles were undoubtedly of Spanish origin, while the vessel is believed 
to have lain for fully two hundred years at the bottom of the harbor. No 
mention of the sinking of any such vessel is to be found in any history of 
Rhode Island or of Newport, but there is every reason to believe that it was 
a Spanish privateer probably on a predatory cruise from the West Indies in 
Queen Anne’s war, 1702-13, and sunk by the guns of Fort Anne, now Fort 
Adams. When England at that time declared war against France and Spain 
the brunt of the war fell on New England, New York being protected from 
invasion by the treaty between the French.and the Five Nations. 

‘*The first time I ventured down in diving dress,’’ says Joseph Hill, ‘‘ it 
was In about thirty feet of water. I remained down about four hours, and 
was then hauled up for lunch. The 
next time T went down it was in sixty 
feet, and I was down about three 
hours. The average naval diver stops 
down about two hours the first time, 
and after that four hours, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, is considered a 
naval diver’s day’s work.’’ 

Under the waters of Newport Harbor, 
on a clear day, Diver Hill could see 
distinctly for a distance of ten feet, 
though as he walked about on the 
bottom the soft mud and fine sand rose 
up before his feet as do clouds of dust 
along a country road in dry seasons. 


The torpedo station divers often bring THREE-cYLINDER ATR-PUMP, FOR DEEP-SEA DIVING. 
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up a mess of flounders for dinner, as they find them lying in great numbers in 
the mud. Fish usually display considerable curiosity when a diver descends 
among them, swimming about him, and no doubt regarding him as some 
new species of marine monster. In tropic seas the diver most fears the ter- 
rible octopus or devil-fish, which often winds its tentacles about his arms and 
legs, or, worst of all, becomes entangled with his lifeline, when it must be 
fought with and chopped loose with the knife or hatchet he usually carries. 
But probably the most thrilling experience ever met with by any diver was 
Charles Morgan’s, in the wreck of the battleship Maine at Havana. Mr. 
Morgan, who commands the guns of the U.S. S. New York, is small and slen- 
der, and one of the most interesting men I ever met, very bright, very active, 
with brilliant black eyes and a skin bronzed with southern seas and suns. 
For nearly two weeks he remained under water in the Maine, among the 
bodies of the dead, for seven hours a day—a wonderful record of endurance 
and nerve considering the fact that four hours are supposed to be a diver’s 
day. The waters of Havana Harbor are also very deep, and so black that he 
was obliged to use electric lamps, and then could see but a foot ahead of him 
in the grave-gloom of the wrecked vessel. It is best to give the story of his 
descent into the dark charnel ship in his own dramatic words, as he told it 
to me after his return to Sampson’s fleet. It is more interesting because this 
is the first time he has imparted to anyone his experience in the wreck. 

‘Tt was horrible !’’ he said. ‘‘ As I descended into the death-ship the dead 
rose up to meet me. They floated toward me with outstretched arms, as if to 
welcome their shipmate. Their faces were for the most part bloated with 
decay or burned beyond recognition, but here and there the light of my 
lamp flashed upon a stony face I knew, which when I last saw it had smiled 
a merry greeting, but now returned my gaze with staring eyes and fallen jaw. 
The dead choked the hatchways and blocked my passage from stateroom to 
cabin. I had to elbow my way through them, as you do in a crowd. While 
I examined twisted iron and broken timbers they brushed against my 
helmet and touched my shoulders with rigid hands, as if they sought to tell 
me the tale of the disaster. I often had to push them aside to make my 
examinations of the interior of the wreck. I felt like a live man in com- 
mand of the dead. From every part of the ship came sighs and whispers 
and groans. I knew it was the gurgling of the water through the shattered 
beams and battered sides of the vessel, but it made me shudder ; it sounded 
so much like echoes of that awful February night of death. The water 
swayed the bodies to and fro, and kept them constantly moving with a hide- 
ous semblance of life. Turn which way I would, I was confronted by a 
corpse.”’ 

When asked his impressions on going down for the first time in a div- 
ing suit, Morgan said : ‘‘I was dressed and sent down in fifteen feet of water, 
and I felt like a ballet-girl walking on her toes, and even got so gay that I 
came near falling into a large hole. The hardest work a diver has to do is 
under a ship’s bottom. There you hang like a rag on a clothesline, with the 
ship going up and down in the sea-way ; and you are very, very often sea- 
sick from the smell of the pump.”’ 
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Diver Morgan is the first officer of the navy to be presented with a gift by 
the public. The business men of New Orleans, in which city he was born, 
have presented him with a sword and a gold medal in recognition of his he- 
roic work in the wreck of the Maine. The most valuable article recovered 
from the sea by the naval divers during the past year was a torpedo which 
was lost overboard from one of our battleships, and valued at $2,225. A 
diver attached to the ship went down twenty-four hours afterward in ninety- 
three fret of water, and brought it up, locating and hoisting it without diffi- 
culty. Probably the article of smallest value ever brought up was a package 
of chewing-gum from the Maine. The bodies of the dead sailors were recov- 
ered by the wrecking divers on the Right Arm under the command of Captain 
Magee, and they were the last men inside the wreck. A professional diver 
receives a hundred dollars a week for his services, but the expert divers 
of the navy are paid only $1.25 an hour. Each diver is allowed fifteen min- 
utes’ breathing spell out of each hour, during which time he can come up 
and rest with his helmet off ; but very few do this, preferring to remain down 
the whole hour, as by taking the allowance of fresh air they receive only a 
dollar an hour. The Morse helmet admits of the use of an electric telephone, 
by means of which the diver can communicate with his attendants above. 
No talking or laughing is permitted at the air-pump while the diver is down. 
Divers are very cranky as a rule, uncertain of temper, quick to feel a slight, 
and very easily offended, especially after having been at work. The greatest 
depth to which any diver has ever descended is 204 feet, at which depth the 
pressure is 884 Ibs. to the square inch. Below that it would be impossible to 
sustain life. 

As a gencral-rule diving operations are carried on from a boat or stage in- 
stead of directly from a vessel. When it is necessary to send a diver under a 
vessel near the gangway, the platform of the gangway is sometimes utilized 
as a place for the pump and attendants ; but the boat or launch is used by 
most experienced divers. A red flag is always hoisted in the bow of the 
diving-launch as a warning for other boats to keep clear, and diving opera- 
tions are never carried on in foggy weather unless it is absolutely necessary to 
do so, in which case the fog-signal is kept sounding. 

Divers usually walk backward under water, unless they are experts of many 
years’ experience. 

The Navy Department usually employs a wrecking company, and the com- 
pany furnishes its own divers in ordinary cases where the services of a diver 
are required, naval divers being used only when it is necessary for an expert 
to examine the wreck, as in the case of the Maine, or where naval stores, 
such as guns, powder and projectiles, are to be recovered. Thus, under the 
direction of Lieutenant Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, and Lieutenant 
George P. Blow, the Merritt-Chapman Wrecking Company is making an 
attempt to raise the sunken vessels of Cervera’s fleet, having made a contract 
with the government to do what is practicable, but as the location is open to 
the elements, and it is an immense and complicated piece of engineering 
work, the task is a difficult one. I am told by officers who have examined 
the Spanish wrecks that there is little hope of saving any but the flagship 
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Infanta Maria Teresa, which is not so badly battered as the others, and 
which les with bottom resting squarely and easily on a flat rock, almost as 
evenly as a ship on the ways. This is owing to the fact that when Cervera 
saw capture was inevitable he opened all the sea-valves of the Maria Teresa 
and threw the valve-caps into the sea, and the ship rapidly filled with water, 
careened with her guns pointing skyward, and sunk without serious injury to 
her steel sides. The Oquendo is a total wreck, for when the commander saw 
his vessel was doomed, he ordered all his men below, closed the hatches, 
flooded the decks with oil, applied the torch with his own hands, fired a 
pistol-shot into his brain, and fell dead in the flames, making an exit from 
the world more terribly tragic than any ever conceived by the dramatic genius 
of Sardou. The Vizcaya is also a mass of ruin, and the magnificent Colon is 
reported as being very badly damaged by the action of the salt water, though 
it is understood that an effort will be made to save her. The means used by 
Lieutenant Hobson to raise the wrecks are rubber air-bags—air in bulbs, 
placed in the different compartments, and pontoons. The air-bags are taken 
down and placed in the ship by divers, the pontoons, which resemble im- 
mense coal-barges, being placed on each side of the wreck and filled with 
water until barely visible above the waves. Heavy chains are passed under 
the wreck with the ends secured to the pontoons ; the water is then pumped 
out of the pontoons, and at the same time the rubber bags are filled with 
air, both together lifting the vessel a few fect each time the operation is 
repeated. As fast as the wreck rises it is pumped out, and the workmen 
repair the holes, if any, in the sides. Leaks below the water-line, as in the 
bottom, are mended by divers. 
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THE PRAISE OF GOLF. 


By W. G. Van TASsSEL SUTPHEN. 


« HE bicycle may have had its day as a distinct- 
ively fashionable amusement, but the golfing 
bacillus continues to multiply and to pos- 
sess the land in the fulness thereof. The 
anomaly is puzzling to logical-minded per- 
sons, who remember that the two so-called 
fads came in.at about the same time ;_ they 
cannot understand upon what principle of natural 
selection the one has been taken and the other left. 
Even the ordinary explanation that golf owes its 
vitality to the large vested interests in land and 
permanent improvements does not wholly 
satisfy. Money alone cannot compel the 
inconstant fancy of the amusement scekers, 
as witness the disappearance of the substantially 
constructed roller-skating rinks that only a few 

years ago were the pride of every suburban town. 

To a certain extent, it is true that golf continues to be fashionable because 
it has not yet become popular. It takes money—and a good deal of money 
—-for the installation and up-keep of even a nine hole golf course. The 
investment accounts of the more prominent clubs, such as the Morris County, 
Chicago, Onwentsia (Chicago) and Ardsley, are close to the $100,000 mark, and 
their initiation fees and annual subscriptions are consequently on the high side. 
Caddie fees, coaching, balls, clubs and repairs must also be taken into the 
account, and these fixed charges may mount up to quite a respectable figure 
by the end of the season. Many golfers use two or three balls in making a 
round of the course. Adding an average of forty cents for ceddie charges, 
the bill for the two hours’ amusement may easily be as high as a dollar and a 
half, which is more than two players would pay for the use of a billiard table. 

Of course one may play with old or re-made balls, and even act as his own 
caddie. But the marking down of the balls is an irksome task, the player’s 
partner and the party coming up from behind resent the consequent delays 
in the progress of the match, and no one cares to save his pennies if he must 
take on the odium of being accounted mean in little things. 

It must be remembered, too, that the public golf course is virtually non- 
existent in this country, while on the other side of the Atlantic most of the 
old-established and famous links are open to all who may care to use them ; 
the schoolboy, armed with one rusty cleek, has the same legal standing as 
the amateur champion. The Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews pos- 
sesses certain privileges in the regulation of the course, but the links them- 
selves are the common property of all respectable golfers. The same is 
true of Wimbledon and of Blackheath, and of Westward Ho. 
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ON THE WASHINGTON (D. Gh) GOLF COURSE. 

The Scottish golfer hires his caddie Yy 
the month or year at a comparatively small 
stipend, and often expects him to act as 
a rough-and-ready valet in addition to his 
regular duties. The ground fees (if any) are very moderate, balls and clubs 
are cheap, and all in all the transatlantic golfer may enjoy his favorite 
sport at just about half the cost of golf as ‘‘she is played’? at Ardsley and 
Shinnecock. 

But the cost and attendant exclusiveness of golf is but one element in its 
yogue, and one that grows less and less important as the game becomes better 
known and more widely played. There are scores of artisan and tradesmen 
golf clubs in England and Scotland, but on the links the only line is that 
drawn between the amateur and the ‘pro.’? King James found an accept- 
able partner in a shoemaker, and the democracy of the crack men is’ an 
absolute one. i 

There is a permanent interest in golf because it is a real game and not a 
mere amusement. There is nothing of actual sport in ordinary bicycle riding 
or in the endless progression of the skating rink. The game exists only in 
the preliminary stages. After the beginner has acquired the pedal mount, or 
the art of skating past the band stand without falling down, the keen edge of 
his interest is quickly dulled. There is nothing more to learn, no higher 
level of skill to be attained, except for the few who go in for track racing or 
fancy figure skating. The bicycle and the roller skate lost favor not because 
everybody took them up, but because it was quickly discovered that they 
lacked the clement of genuine sport.‘ Love dies with the kiss,’? as we all 
know. 

Golf is, then, a genuine game, and as such it must always have an interest 
for the sportsman. One must really enjoy a game if he continues to play it. 
There were many who took up golf two or three vears ago out of curiosity, or 
because it was the thing to do, but such triflers are not golfers. By another 
season they will have deserted the links for the box seat of an automobile, and 
their accustomed bunkers will see their faces no more. Not of such is the king- 
dom of golf. 
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A BUNKER ON THE TORONTO COURSE. 


THE CRATER AT BROOKLINE, 
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Nor are they golfers who look upon the noble game as merely an exercising 
apparatus for the benefit of their livers. The true golfer scorns the idea of 
the constitutiona! ; walking may be a healthful exercise, but hygienic consid- 
erations alone would never persuade him into taking that four mile tramp over 
hill and dale, scorched by the sun, buffeted by the blast, drenched by the 
rain. Nothing but the long sweet drive, the deadly approach, the success- 
fully negotiated putt, can compensate for such labor and discomfort. If clear 
eye and good digestion follow, so much the better, but these are not the 
objects of his toil. Under ordinary circumstances he would prefer sticking to 
cocktails and trust the rest to the after-dinner pill. 

Nor finally are they true golfers who look upon a round of the links as mere 
amusement for an idle hour. Such light-minded persons have no more busi- 
ness to cumber the golf course than they have to cut in at Mrs. Sarah Battle’s 
whist table. Golf an amusement! It’s little they know about it who thus 
forswear the rigor of the game. Golf is business, and a serious one at that. 
The pleasures of conversation are not highly esteemed upon the links. Plato 
and his dialogues would be accounted an intolerable nuisance, and even an un- 
published ‘‘good thing’? by Solomon or Mr. Chauncey Depew would be 
received with scant applause if uttered at the crucial moment of holing out. 
Madame Recamier herself could not command the attention of a golfer with 
the match all square and one to play. 

The golfer has no time to observe the beauties of the scenery, entrancing as 
they may be under ordinary circumstances. The sight of a lush meadow 
conjures up visions of lost balls, and the ‘‘light that never was on sea or 
land’’ is sure to be bad for his putting. The natural features of a landscape 
have no meaning until translated into their golfing equivalents. Pike’s Peak 


ON THE FAIR GREEN. 
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is only unplayable ground, and for the Falls of Niagara, you drop behind and 
score a penalty stroke. A good lie is not a likely contingency in a Corot 
landscape, and a thirty-foot putt that finds the hole is a much more pleasing 
spectacle than that afforded from the summit of Mount Washington. 

And so it goes throughout the round. Nothing must be allowed to in- 
terfere with the golfer’s contemplation of his appointed task. The blithe 
spirit of the skylark must be subdued when the golfer steps to the tee, and 
the checkered shadows upon the putting green are a just cause for com- 
plaint against the greens committee. Even the comforting ministrations of 
tobacco must be forsworn if the pipe gets in the way of the swing, or the 
cigarette smoke veils the correct line to the cup. 

Must we conclude, then, that the golfer takes his amusement sadly? By 
no manner of means; it is only that the pure delight of the match comes 
after it is all over. It is then that the golfer enjoys his game, rehearsed in 
its minutest detail into the ear of anyone whom he can compel with his 
glittering eye. ‘This may be fun for you,’’ said the frogs, immortalized by 
ZKsop, ‘‘ but wy 

Having determined that the merely faddish or utilitarian or frivolous- 
minded have no part nor parcel in golf, who then is the golfer worthy of 
the name? He is apt to be a person of sober and restrained demeanor, with 
a dull eye and a halting tongue. But ask that same quiet gentleman 
to give you the particulars of how he did the long hole in a stroke below 
Bogey, and behold the transformation! Proudly erect, his hands clasped 
about the handle of your umbrella, his tongue is loosened and he begins a 
recital that only Captain-General Blanco could hope to rival, and that, too, in 
the impossible contingency of a real Spanish victory. 

But it is not all talk with the true golfer, although the uninitiated have 


“gome warrant in so supposing. ‘He really plays golf, and he loses no op- 
12 
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THE MORRIS COUNTY (N. J.) CLUBHOUSE. 


portunity for the exercise of his art or lack of 
art, as the case may be. If he has a full 
holiday at his disposal, he can get in a 
couple of rounds in the morning and a foursome after luncheon. If he can 
spare but an hour or so from the slavery of desk or counting room, he can put 
in a round of the short course before dinner, and odd moments can always 
be utilized in practice putting on the front lawn, or in swinging at a cork. 
The true golfer is never disturbed by conflicting considerations upon the 
disposal of his spare time. He does not have to hesitate between the 
doubtful amusement of knocking a ball over a tennis net and the real 
necessity of doing a little weeding in his wife’s flower bed; he is 
home to play golf and he forthwith goes and does it. 
Two young gentlemen (and conscientious golfers) lately 
took the praiseworthy resolution of making a tour of the 
world as a finishing touch to their university training, 
and in due course they arrived at their first stopping 
place—Shanghai. They had letters to a well-known 
resident of the English concession, and their host 
immediately began to bethink himself of plans for 
their entertainment. 
‘“This afternoon,’’ mused the worthy man, ‘‘ we 
might drive to the Bubbling Well and see 
the society parade and the finish of the 
paper hunt. Then, for to-morrow, a visit to 
Old Shanghai, including the Ching Temple, 
and the river and flower boats for after 
luncheon. Wednesday, the Mint and dock- 
yards ’’— but here he happened to notice a 
rather blank expression on his guests’ faces 
and stopped. ‘‘ But perhaps you have your 
own plans?’ he inquired. 
‘‘Oh, no; not at all,’’ answered one of 
the young men. ‘‘ But we thought that if 
there was a golf course around here that 


FINDLAY 8. DOUGLAS, 
AMATEUR CHAMPION, 1898 we might get in a match before starting 
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out sight-seeing. We have our clubs with us, and if you don’t mind,’’ 
etc., ete. 

Wondering greatly, the old resident conducted them to the local links, and 
that was the last that he saw of them until the day of their departure, a 
week later, when they called to thank him for his hospitality. They had 
never been off the golf course except for meals, and their sole idea of Shang- 
hai was that the fair green afforded remarkably bad lies. And so it went 
throughout the whole of that trip, for is not the crack of the driver heard 
around the world? When they got home they knew all about Japanese 
bunkers and Hindoo caddies and the Swilcan burn at St. Andrews. There 
would be time cnough for the Taj Mahal and the Dead Sea and the Simplon 
Road in the years to come, for a man’s driving arm is liable to go at 
any time. These young men were golfers. 

The true golfer again does not allow himself to think seriously of any sub- 
ject outside of golf. Concentration of mind is an absolute essential of good 
play. Care may ride behind the horseman, but it must not walk the links, 
and least of all must it be permitted to act as scorer on a medal day. Busi- 
ness may be allowed to distract the mind on very rainy days, but the evening 
hours must be reserved for putting one’s clubs in order and repainting dam- 
aged balls. Church is an admirable place in which to elaborate new theories 
about one’s grip and stance, and if you notice that a golfer is especially atten- 
tive during the sermon, it is safe to conélude that he is calculating the odds that 
he may safely give Robinson at their next meeting. Nor has the master passion 
of love to be considered in our estimate of the golfing life. If golf has a per- 
sonality it is assuredly feminine, and the goddess permits of no divided alle- 
-giance. It must be one mistress or the other. And this naturally leads us to 
the consideration of eternal feminine in golf. 

It is supposed to be one of the distinguishing merits of golf that its practice 
is not limited by age, sex or any previous condition of servitude to lawn tennis 
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and other obsolete forms of amusement. It is certainly true that a man may 
play golf so soon as he can swing a leadless club and so long as he can walk 
around the course. Only a few months ago the newspapers recorded the death 
of an elderly Scottish clergyman and devoted golfer who was stricken while 
actually engaged in a match. He stepped to the tee, drove off, and dropped 
dead. Premising that the drive was a good one, could one wish for an end 
more edifying? No rusting out, no slow dying at the top, no folding of the 
hands in weary resignation. The full use of all the physical and mental fac- 
ulties up to the final moment, and then the great change. A hole not played 
out, but good work left unfinished, is still worth more than that which is never 
begun. 

So much for golf in extremis, and we all know that reformed cricketers and 
baseball players may make excellent golfers if they will but take Mr. Whig- 
ham’s advice and content themselves with a short swing. But does the ques- 
tion of sex make any difference? Why should there be any such thing as 
a golf widow? Nobody ever heard of a golf widower. 


THE SIXTEENTH HOLE, BALTIMORE COUNTRY CLUB. 


Now, there are many women who play golf, and a surprisingly large number 
who play it well. The scores returned at the recent championship meeting of 
the Ladies’ Golf Union (Great Britain) make instructive reading for mascu- 
line eyes, and Miss Orr (champion in 1897) puts up a game that is in every 
way worthy of respect. Our own Miss Hoyt can give odds to the ordinary 
man player. Certainly, in golf, woman can come nearer to holding her own 
with imperial man than is possible at any other form of sport in which 
strength and skill are factors. This being so, wherefore the golf widow? - 

The only possible explanation is the old, old story of man’s innate selfish- 
ness. When a man takes up golf, he never dreams of abandoning it because 
it may not appeal to his wife. He expects her to take an interest init if only 
that he may have her services in scoring for him on a medal day. Occasion- 
ally he invites her to assist in a mixed foursome, and his criticisms upon her 
honest endeavors are apt to be totally unvarnished. The good creature accepts 
everything with unvarying meekness, and if she does miss a short putt at the 
last hole it is only because she is thinking of how on earth she is going to pla- 
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cate the cook, with dinner an hour late for the fourth time in one week. Golf 
or nothing, the brute must still be fed. 

Some women realize the folly of thus trying to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, and, giving up golf (which they really enjoy), devote them- 
selves to the cook. But does man appreciate this sacrifice? Not at all. So 
long as dinner is ready when he does come, he is rather inclined to think 
himself a model husband—no club nor cocktails cdn be laid at his door. He 
forgets that he has spent twice as much time upon the links as he would ever 
do at the club, and when one is exercising freely, whiskey and soda may be 
taken ad lib. The custom has the sanction of precedent, and ‘‘ King William ”’ 
is a much more respectable person than ‘‘ Martini’’ ever was. 

Now and then there may be a real bon camaraderie between a golfing hus- 
band and wife, but for the most part, one of the twain must be sacrificed to 
the sordid exigencies of life. As I have said, nobody ever heard of a golf 
widower. The bereaved gentleman would have his remedy at hand. He 
would only have to lock her up in the spare room, while he went to obtain a 
commission de lunatico inquirendo, and he would be fully sustained by public 
opinion. ‘‘ Until golf do us part’’ was the amendment lately suggested by 
one far-sighted young woman, but as yet the Church has not seen fit to act 
in the matter. 

Yes ; women may play golf and may even aspire to be golfers. So says 
Benedick in unwonted generosity, and he is gallantly seconded by Brown, 
Jones and Robinson. But for all that, Benedick disapproves of cold soup. 
Brown and Jones say things under their breath when they are delayed at the 
tee, and Robinson, of the greens committee, frowns darkly when he comes 
across a divot which has not been replaced. Considerations such as these dis- 
tract the feminine mind, and concentration is the one essential ingredient of 
successful golf. It is not enough to be regardless of one’s complexion ; the 
golfing woman must, equally with the golfing man, be prepared to sacrifice 
anything and everything if she would be numbered with those who go down 
into bunkers at Knollwood and see the wonders of the great chasm at Ardsley. 
It is all or nothing. 

Now it is not in the nature of woman to make this sort of self-surrender 
unless there is a distinctly human object involved in the transaction. Golf 
is essentially inhuman in character, and some persons have even gone so far as 
to call it a beast of agame. Hence if lovely woman golfs at all, she does so 
with mental reservations that have to do with frocks and philanthropy and 
similar trifles, and this attitude is incompatible with the highest form of suc- 
cess upon the fair green. But as a compensation she thereby saves herself 
from such unpleasant dilemmas as that in which a Scotch clergyman once 
found himself. It is well known that a golf ball cannot be successfully 
“ addressed ’’ unless with the sort of verbal persuasion that must be applied to 
the army mule. The clergyman felt that this sort of thing did not become his 
cloth, and so, after a long mental struggle, he finally decided to give it up. 

‘“Gie up the gowf !’’ ejaculated a horrified fellow-player to whom the sor- 
rowful decision had been communicated. ‘‘Gie up the gowf! Mon, ye will 
never do thot?’’ 
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The unfortunate cleric sighed profoundly : ‘‘ Na, na, Tammas ; it’ll be the 
meenistry.’’ ’ 

Statistics do not mean much to the eye, but it is worth while noting that 
there are now eighteen clubs associate members of the national organization, 
together with ninety-one as allied members. The unattached clubs, by the 
latest list, are given at five hundred and two, making a grand total of six 
hundred and eleven golf clubs in the United States. It is not the question 
whether golf has come to stay, but rather if there will be room for any- 
thing else in the years to come. 

Finally, if the golfer is to be always with us, what sort of person ought 
he to be? We must remember that the personal equation is always present 
in the playing of even a friendly match, and nowhere is a man’s true char- 
acter so plainly revealed as upon the golf links. This being so, the erection 
of a moral standard is a duty no less imperative than is the revision of 
the handicap list. Golf has already its code of etiquette, but we would take 
a step further and define the golfer himself as he ought. to be in all honesty 
of daily living and playing. 

A golfer, then, should be a gentleman, single-minded and the owner of but 
one patent putter; generous in triumph and equable in adversity; always 
up ; a dour opponent and a steady partner ; able to keep his feet on the tee 
and his tongue on the putting green ; no layer of stymies ; counting not his 
score ; thinking no evil of the greens committee ; no frequenter of bunkers ; 
replacing all his divots; taking the luck of the lic as it comes; choosing 
rather to smash his dashed clubs than to lose his dashed temper. 

If he shall be and do the half of these things we may forgive him if he 
falls asleep at the dinner table and carries a cleek to church in lieu of a walk- 
ing stick. A good golfer is not necessarily a great one as medals and silver 
cups go, but he is nevertheless the backbone of the sport and the prime ele- 
ment in its healthful existence. 


AN AGNOSTIC. 


By THEODOSIA PICKERING, 


HEY tell me love grows querulous and old— 
T (To me he fills my very heart’s desire); 
They say love grows indifferent and cold— 
(To me his lips are touched with purest fire). 
They call me ignorant, these overwise— 
Lord, open not mine eyes! 


They tell me love gives only pain and loss— 
(On me he drapes his purple and his gold); 
They say he nails his faithful to the cross— 
(To me he gives content and rest untold). 
Lord, I am skeptical as to love’s grief— 
Tlelp not mine unbelief ! 
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In the smoking-car of a suburban train on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, in the Albany 
Depot at Boston. Mr. Epwarp Roserts 7s 
seated, deeply absorbed in a book which he 
is reading. He has a pile of newspapers 
and magazines beside him, and he rests an 
absent hand on them. The seat in front 
is opened toward him, and he keeps a foot 
against its edge with the effect of laying 

claim to it, while a YounG MorueEr, with a child in her arms, enters hastily 

and looks distractedly about. There is no one else in the car, and after 
walking its length she returns and addresses herself anxiously to Mr. RoBERTS. 


I. 
ROBERTS AND THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

THe Youna Moruer : ‘‘Is this the car for Newton Center?’ 

Roperts, starting wildly from his book: ‘‘Newton Center? Why, I 
don’t know ; I presume so; yes. Yes, I think so. DU’m going to Newton 
Center myself. It is the car for Newton Center, isn’t it ?”’ 

Tae Youna Moruer: ‘‘ The brakeman said it was.’’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ Oh, well, then, it must be. Why ne 

THE Younc Moruer: ‘‘ Because my husband’s coming to go with me and 
I didn’t want to get into the wrong car. He had to run back to the store for 
some things.’? She approaches Roberts, and looks down at the seats before 
and beside him. ‘‘ But if you’re going there, it must be all right. Is this 
seat occupied ?”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ Well, not at present. I’m expecting some friends, hut——’ 

THe Youna Moruer: ‘Oh, well, all right, then. Should you mind if I 
put my baby down by vou here a minute ?”’ 

Roserts, reluctantly, but more absently than reluctantly : ‘Why, no; I 
suppose not.”’ 

Tue Younc Moruer, with an air of explanation: ‘‘ You see, I’ve got to 
go and get my bag. I had it sent over from the boat—we just got in this 
morning, off the boat, you know—the Bangor boat ; and it’s so heavy—Tll 
have to hunt it up at the express office, any way—that it don’t seem as if I 
could manage both at the same time; and I don’t know but what I'll tele- 
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graph to my husband’s folks that we’ve got here, too. I wouldn’t ask to 
leave her with you, but there don’t seem to be anybody else I can ask, and I 
don’t believe she’ll make you any great trouble. May I?” 

Rogerts: ‘‘ Why, yes ; of course—that is, certainly, if 

Tue Younac Moruer: ‘‘Oh, I don’t believe she’ll ery, and I sha’n’t be 
gone but a minute, any way.’’ Roberts does not offer to remove the papers 
at his side, and the young mother, after smoothing the baby’s dress carefully 
under her, puts her down on top of them. ‘‘ Now, baby, don’t you cry. 
Mamma will be back ina minute. Good-by! Good-by !’’ She retreats a 
few steps, and flutters her hand at the baby. ‘‘Goo, goo! Smile a little! 
Smile for the gentleman! There! She’ll be all right, and I'll be right back. 
Do you know where the baggage-express office is ?”’ 

Roperts, in a daze: ‘‘ It’s in the station, I think.”’ 

THe Youne Motner: ‘‘ Right close to the place where the New York train 
stops ?”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ Yes, yes—I think so, I believe so—yes, it is.’’ 

THe Youne Motuer: ‘‘That’s what the black man that calls the trains 
said ; but I thought I'd better make sure, because there ain’t much time to 
lose. Don’t you topple over, baby !’’? She runs forward and saves the baby 
from falling against the side of the seat from the top of the magazines. 
‘‘There ! Mamma just caught you, didn’t she?’’ To Roberts: ‘‘If you don’t 
mind, I’1] just throw these things on to the seat in front of you, and then she’ll 
sit steadier.’’ She lifts the baby, and flings Roberts’s papers upon the other 
seat, and then replaces the baby at his side. ‘‘ Now she’ll do nicely. [I’m 
so glad I happened to think of it before I went, for she might have fallen for- 
ward just as well as sideways ; and it—would you mind putting your hand 
round her a little mite so as to keep her up? She is so wiggly !’ Roberts 
glares stupidly up through his glasses and she takes hold of his arm and passes 
it round the baby. ‘‘If you'll excuse me! There! Now she will do.’’ She 
moves backward to the door of the car again, waving her hand at the baby. 
“¢ Bye-bye, precious ! Don’t you be afraid ! Mamma’]l be back as soon as she’s 
got her bag. Goo, goo! Goo, goo!’ She disappears through the door, but 
instantly reappears. ‘‘ Do you know how soon it starts ?”’ 

Ronerts, stupidly : ‘f What starts ?”’ 

THE Younc Morner: ‘‘ Why, the car?’ 

Roperts: ‘fOh! Oh, yes! The train! I don’t know.” 

THe Youna Motuer : ‘‘ Does it start at half-past nine, exactly ?”’ 

Roserts : ‘I’m sure, I don’t know. Yes, yes! I believe it does. Yes, 
my friends were to take the 9:30.”’ 

Tue Youna Moruer, laughing: ‘‘ You seem to be pretty easy for a per- 
son that was to mect friends. J sh’d been in a perfect fidge to know whether 
I'd got the right train.’? Roberts makes no response to her remark, and a 
doubt rushes visibly into the young mother’s face. ‘You're sure it 7s the 
car for Newton Center?’ 

Roserts, with some spirit: ‘‘T think I said that IT was going to Newton 
Center myself.” 

THE Youne Mortnuer : ‘ Yes, that’s what you said, But you might have 
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got the wrong car. I guess it’s all right, though. And you think this is the 
one that goes at half-past nine ?”’ 

Roserts, looking mechanically at his watch : ‘‘ Yes, Yes! Half-past nine !’’ 

THe Younc Moruer: ‘‘Good gracious! Is it half-past nine already? 

Then there won’t be time to——’ 
'  Roperts: ‘‘No, no! It isn’t half-past nine ; it’s only ten minutes past.’’ 

Tue YounG MoruHer: ‘‘ Well, that’s nice. And this is the half-past nine 
train ?”’ 

Roperts: ‘‘ Yes, that’s what I meant.’’ 

THE Younc Moruer, returning a few steps within: ‘‘I questioned the 
black man that calls out the trains in the waiting-room pretty close up 
about it, and he said it was. But he might have made a mistake, because he 
has to keep so many on his mind. I asked him if he didn’t, oftentimes ; but 
he says that’s just the reason he never does. I told him that I should go per- 
fectly distracted ; and I cautioned him about my husband coming to meet me 
on the 9:30 train, and he said there couldn’t be any mistake about it. Do 
you suppose there could ?”’ 

Rozerts : ‘‘ About what ?”’ 

Tue Youna Moruer: ‘‘ About the train ?” 

Roserts : ‘‘Oh, none whatever ; not the least in the world. It’s the train 
for Newton Center, ’m quite 
certain.”’ 

Tue Youne MorueEr: ‘‘ The 
9:30?” 

Roserts: ‘‘ Yes, the 9:30.”’ 

Tur Youne Moruer: ‘‘ And 
what time did you say it was 
now ?”” 

Roserts : ‘‘ I’m sure I don’t 
know.’’ 

THe Younac MorHer: ‘‘Why, 
you just looked at yourwatch!”’ 

Roperts: ‘“‘Did I? I 
thought you wanted to know 
what train it was.’’ 

THe Younc Moruer, after 
a moment’s doubt, in a burst 
of kindly perception and con- 
fidence : ‘‘ Well, I guess your 
friends better come! But it’s 
like John, half the time, and 
I guess most men are just so, 
if the truth was known. It’s 
a comfort to feel that you can ae 
be trusted in spite of your- aa 
selves. Won’t you see what ¢ 
time it is again, please ?”’ ‘“py-By, BABY! [LL BE RIGHT BACK.’ ”’ 
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Roserts, looking at his watch again: ‘‘Ten minutes after nine.’’ 

Tue Younc Moruer, easily : ‘Oh, well, then!’ She returns and pulls 
the baby’s clothing straight over the toes of her small shoes, kisses her, hugs 
her, and kisses her again. ‘‘There! Now, I will go! And if my husband 
showld happen to come in while I’m gone, will you tell him I’m just out 
hunting for my bag?’ 

Roperts: ‘‘ Yes, yes. I sha’n’t forget.’’ 

THE Younc Moruer, in a burst of good feeling: ‘‘I guess I can trust 
you. I should like to tell your wife about your looking at your watch for the 
day of the week, if it’s her that’s coming to meet you, and have a real good 
laugh with her.’? She beams kindly though somewhat patronizingly upon 
Roberts, as she retreats once more toward the door. ‘‘ By-by, baby! ll be 
right back. I don’t know but I’d_ better tell her to look after you.’? She 
laughs toward Roberts, as if this were a joke which he must enjoy with her, 
and vanishes through the door of the car, just as Mr, Willis Campbell enters 
by the door at the other end. He walks down the car toward Roberts, 
approaching him from behind. 


II. 
CAMPBELL AND ROBERTS. 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Hello, Roberts! What are you doing in the smoker?’ He 
leans over Roberts to put various parcels into the rack, without observing the 
baby. ‘‘ You'll be taking to drink next.”’ 

Roserts, vaguely : ‘‘Is this the smoker ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘It’s going to be, as soon as I can light a cigar. But I don’t 
know what you’ll say to Agnes when she finds you here, wreathed in a cloud 
of tobacco. She’s coming with Amy, isn’t she ?” 

Roserts : ‘‘ Yes, I think she said so.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you what, Roberts: you think too much ; 
you ought to know something. Now, even J know that those two women 
are coming down here to join us, and they’ll go flying about like a couple 
of distracted hens when they don’t find you. They’ll never think of 
looking for you here, and they don’t want me, and they'll be in an awful 
flutter.” 

RosErtTs, anxiously : ‘‘ Perhaps I’d better go into another car.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ No; this would be a good place to have it out with them. 
There won’t be anybody else here, probably, and it will be quite like your 
own fireside. One of the few advantages of going home with you and Agnes, 
when you’ve been in over night with us, is that you can have the smoker all 
to yourself in the morning. The commuters don’t begin going out till after- 
noon, and probably there won’t be a soul at this hour to interrupt a family 
row. Still, I don’t know but it would be safest to divide up, and you go 
into another car, as you don’t smoke.’’ He continues to fit parcels into the 
racks as he talks. 

Roserts: ‘‘ Yes; I really think it would, but I don’t know what to do 
with this——’’ He glances down at the baby. 

CAMPBELL, heaving a final bundle into the rack: ‘‘There! That’s done 
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for.’’ He turns about and follows Roberts’s 
glance. ‘Hello! What’sthat? Why, I was 
just going to sit on it! Did you find it here? 22 

Roperts: ‘‘No, no; it was left here—it 
was put in my charge—that is——”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Who left it?” 

Roserts, with spirit : ‘‘ Who .. 
left it? Why, its mother, of ee’ 
course !’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Its mother? 
Where is she ?”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ I’m sure I don’t 
know. She went out to get her 
hag at the express office, and 
she’ll be back directly.’’ 

CAMPBELL, sitting down in 
the seat before Roberts and the 
baby, and confronting Roberts 
and the baby with a hard, judi- 
cial aspect : ‘‘ How long has she 
been gone ?”’ 

Roperts: ‘‘She went out cio. propapiy wh 
just as you came in. She DRUGGED.” Rss 7 
hasn’t been gone a moment.’’ 

CampBeL : ‘‘ And she asked if she might leave the baby bate with you 
while she was gone ?”’ 

Roperts: ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘And you said she might.”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘I couldn’t very well refuse. I let her leave it, of course.’’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Of course.’’ He relents so far as to make a silent inventory 
of the baby’s features and draperies. ‘‘ It’s rather a nice little thing.’’ 

Roserts, with relief: ‘‘ Yes, and it’s been very good.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Oh, it hasn’t had time to be bad, yet, if its mother’s just 
gone out.’? After a moment: ‘‘ Besides, it’s probably drugged.’ 

Roperts, in alarm: ‘ Drugged ?”’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘ They usually drug them when they leave them that way.”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ What do you mean by ‘leave them that way’ ?” ; 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, nothing. Hello! it’s going off !’’ 

Roserts, grappling with the child: ‘‘Going off? Good heavens! She 
was afraid I should let it fall.’’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘I don’t mean that. It’s going to sleep; don’t you see? It 
is drugged! No wonder it’s so good. Well, I congratulate you, Roberts.” 

Roperts, angrily : ‘‘ Congratulate me? What do you mean, Willis?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘I don’t know what Agnes will say to your taking such a re- 
sponsibility without consulting her, but if you would do it, why I don’t be- 
lieve you could have adopted a prettier child.’’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ Adopted !’’ 
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CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Do you mean to say you didn’t know what you were about ? 
In this paragraphic age, when every other day you might read of young 
mothers getting unwary strangers to hold their babies a moment, and then 
walking off and never coming back, do you mean to tell me you didn’t know 
what game that woman was playing? Well, you ought to be left with some- 
body, and I’ve half a mind to adopt you myself. That’s all.’’ He falls 
back against the seat, opens a newspaper, and makes a show of reading it. 
Roberts leans forward and desperately rends it from him. 

Roserts: ‘‘ Willis, do you suppose—do you think 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘Oh, I let you do the thinking. I simply know. I don’t go 
beyond that. I leave thinking to men of intellect. I’m nothing but a 
business man.”’ 

Roperts : ‘* And what do you know ?”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, nothing. Merely that you’re in for it !’’ 

Roserts, sternly : ‘Do you mean that—that—poor creature has aban- 
doned her child, and isn’t coming back any more ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Well, not if you ask it in that threatening way, my dear 
fellow. I didn’t put her up to it.”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ Well, it’s preposterous! She could hardly tear herself from 
it. She came back again and again, to kiss it, and es 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘Oh, I dare say! The natural feeling would assert itself at 
the last moment. I suppose I should do just so myself if I were a mother 
and meant to abandon my child. You couldn’t expect less of her.’’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ But what possible motive could she have for abandoning her 
child? Why should she do such a monstrous gf 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, well, there are various reasons. Perhaps her husband 
had abandoned her ; or she may have been a young widow with no means of 
supporting it. There are always good grounds for a mother’s deserting her 
infant when she does do it. What sort of looking person was she ?”’ 

Roserts: ‘‘I don’t know. Very good-looking, I believe.’’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Oh !”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘And young—and nicely dressed—very respectable in appear- 
ance——”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Ah !” 

Roserts: ‘‘ And smiling, and——”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Of course ; she had to put that on, poor thing! It wouldn’t 
have done to let you see how heart-broken she really was. That would have 
roused even your misgivings. Was she what you would have called a lady ?” 

Roperts, thoughtfully : ‘‘ Not—not exactly : not in the society sense, that 
is. I should say she was a nice village person—the wife of a prosperous 
mechanic. She spoke of her husband’s ‘ folks.’ ”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Precisely. Well, all you’ve got to do now is to reconcile 
Agnes to the inevitable. She’ll come round in time, but of course——’ 

Roserts, with an effort for lightness : ‘‘Oh, come now, Willis ; there’s 
enough of this. I don’t mind a joke, but there’s such a thing as carrying it 
too far.’”’ 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘ Ah, that’s what you ought to have said to the unnatural 
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mother.’’ He leans forward and looks closely at the infant. ‘Do you sup- 
pose there’s any mark on its clothing, or any little note tucked in anywhere 
that would form a clew ?”’ 

Roserts, faltering: ‘‘I don’t know. I never thought——”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Then, for once, you ought to have thought. Better look——’”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘But I can’t. I’m afraid that if I disturb her she may 2: 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Cry? Very likely. But you must do something, you know. 
Couldn’t you pass your hand—I don’t believe you'll wake her—softly over 
her, and if anything crackles like paper >? Roberts acts upon this sug- 
gestion, so far as may be without risk to the child’s tranquility. ‘‘No! All 
is silent. Well, then, the only thing is, should you know the mother again if 
you saw her?” s 

Roperts : ‘‘ I don’t believe I should. Would you—would you go out and 
look for her?’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ But if you wouldn’t know her when you saw her?’ 

Roserts : ‘‘That’s true! But something must be done! What would 
you do?” 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘ Why, if you don’t really want to keep the poor little thing, 
or if you don’t suppose Agnes——’”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘No, no; impossible! It isn’t to be thought of!’’ He has 
got to his fect, and is standing over Campbell in great excitement, while 
Campbell remains calm. 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘ Then I’ll tell you what you can do, and it’s the only thing 
you can do. You'd better take the baby, and run through the crowd ; and 
perhaps, if the mother sees you—she’ll be hanging about remorsefully—she 
may relent and want it back.”’ 

Roberts, catching up the child from the seat : ‘‘ Would you—would you 
try leaving it with the brakeman, first? He might have noticed what sort of 
looking person she was, and na 

CAMPBELL, tolerantly : ‘‘ Yes, you might try that.’? Roberts rushes from 
the car with the little one, while Campbell fastens his face to the car window, 
and expresses in vivid pantomime his pleasure in some spectacle without. He 
turns as Robert re-enters the car, with the child in his arms. ‘‘ Well ?”’ 

Roserts, breathlessly : ‘‘ He won’t do it. He says it’ isn’t his business to 
look out for passengers’ children, and I’d better find its mother, if I can !’ 

CaMpBELL : ‘‘ The heartless rufian! But you see, now, don’t you ?” 

Roperts: ‘‘ Yes, yes! Isee! You're probably right. But what would 
you do now?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘I don’t see what’s left, except to do what the brakeman and 
I have advised.”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ And if I can’t find her ?’’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘Then you'll have to bring the baby back, and throw yourself 
on Agnes’s mercy. Or, hold on! Yes, I think you might try that; you 
might try leaving it at the package window. Very likely they'd take charge 
of it there, if you checked it, and keep it till the mother called for it. But 
most probably you’ll find her, and when she sees that you’re determined not 
to be put upon, perhaps——”’ 
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Roperts ; ‘¢.And—and— 
you don’t think it would 
be better for me to leave the 
baby here with you, and 
run out and look for its 
nother myself ?”’ 

CampBett: ‘1 know it 
wouldn’t. The whole moral 
effect upon her would be 

lost without the baby. 
Besides, how would 
you know her? You 
must take the baby 
for the moral effect 
upon her.” 
Roperts, with despairing 
convietion ; ‘That is true!’ 
He rushes out again, and 
7 again Campbell attaches 
cael himself to the window, 
while from the other end 
of the car Mrs. Roberts 
and Mrs. Campbell ad- 
vance falteringly — and 
doubtfully toward him, 
“WELT, WHERE WAS with many diffident looks 
ses to the right and_ left. 
They seem to decide simultaneously that the figure at the window is Camp- 
bell, for they start vividly forward. 


Ill. 
MRS. ROBERTS, MKS. CAMPBELL AND CAMPBELL. 

Mrs. CaMpBELL: ‘ Willis !”’ ae 

Mrs. Roserts : ‘ Where is Edward? We've been all through the train, 
and fy 

Mrs. CampBeLL: ‘*We can’t find him anywhere. We knew we should 
find you in the smoking car, and so I brought Agnes right in. Haven’t you 
seen him ?”’ 

CamppeLt: “ Why, certainly. Haven't you??? He turns and faces them 
hardily. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Of course we haven't. Do you think we’d ask if we had ?”” 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘f What do you mean, Willis? Has he been here?” 

CAMPBELL: “ Yes, [ thought you must have met him, He hasn’t been 
gone amoment. He’s just gone out with the baby.” 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ The baby? What baby ?”” 

CampBetL: ‘*That?s just what Roberts is going to find out if he can, 
He’s looking for the mother.”’ 
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Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Willis, dear, don’t tease! What do you mean by the 
mother ?”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ What does anybody mean by the mother? The mother of 
the baby. Roberts is out looking for the mother who left the baby. Isn’t 
that plain enough ?”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, pouncingly: ‘‘ No, Willis, that is not enough! And I 
want you to stop your teasing, and tell us what you mean by a mother leav- 
ing her baby. Where did she leave it?” 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Here.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ When ?”’ 

CaMmpPBELL: ‘‘ About ten minutes ago.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ What for?” 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Ah, there you have me.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Willis, if you don’t answer me, I shall make a scene 
and disgrace you before the whole car. Iam not going to be trifled with 
any longer.”’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘I don’t blame you, Amy. Ishouldn’t like it myself. As 
long as there’s nobody but Agnes in the car I sha’n’t mind your making a 
scene, and as we’re likely to have the smoker to ourselves on a 9:30 train, 
why not sit down and wait here till Roberts gets back ?” 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, firmly : ‘‘No, we shall not sit down, or anything, till 
you explain yourself. Now, don’t go on with that nonsense about the 
mother and the baby, because we won’t stand it.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Then what shall I go on with?” 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Oh, go on with anything, Willis !’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Very well, then, all that I can say is that I found Roberts 
here, five minutes ago, in charge of a baby—or child of a year—which he 
said had been left with him by its mother, while she went out to look up her 
baggage at the express office.”’ 

Born Lapres: ‘* Well?” 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Well, after a few moments’ conversation with me he took 
the child and went out to look up the mother.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ But why did he do that ?”’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Why didn’t he simply wait till she came back ?”’ 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘ Perhaps he thought she wasn’t coming back.’’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘Oh, nonsense, Willis !’’ 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, very well !”’ ; 

Mrs. CaMPBELL, visibly shaken: ‘‘ They really do it sometimes, Agnes. 
T’ve read about it myself. But——’’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Well, they never do it in the world. It doesn’t stand 
to reason, Amy. If Willis were a mother himself he wouldn’t even suggest 
such a thing !’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, with conviction : ‘‘Of course he wouldn’t. And if this 
is one of his miserable jokes uy 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Well, I don’t pretend to be a mother, but I hope I under- 
stand the feelings of a man, and I assure you that I wouldn’t joke on such a 
subject.” 
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Mrs. CampBELL: ‘‘ Then what are you joking about ?”’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘ I’m not joking at all.” 

Mrs. Roperts, visibly daunted: ‘‘I can’t believe the wretched creature 
would really do it. Why didn’t you ask the brakeman if he had noticed 
where she went ?” 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Well, that’s what Roberts did, and he wanted to leave the 
baby with him, but the brakeman said he had better find the mother himself 
—if he could. Roberts came back to report, ard then he went out again. I 
suppose if he can’t find her, you'll have to keep it, Agnes. It’s a pretty lit- 
tle creature, and it seemed good. Hello! Here it comes, bringing Roberts 
with it!’ Roberts enters the car flustered and flushed, with the signs of 
anxiety and disappointment filling his face, and drops of perspiration starting 
from his brow. ‘‘ Well, where was she ?”’ 


IV. 
ROBERTS AND THE OTHERS, 

Mrs. CampseLL: ‘‘ Did you find her? What did she say ?”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘f Why didn’t you leave the baby with her?”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘Why didn’t she come back with you?” 

Roserts, frantically : ‘‘ Because I didn’t find her. I’ve been to the ex- 
press office and everywhere.” 

CAMPBELL, to Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ You see !”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ But you must find her, Edward !”’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘Did you try leaving it at the package window ?” 

Roserts : ‘‘ No; I couldn’t quite bring myself to that.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Of course you couldn’t !) And nobody but Willis could 
have the heart to suggest such an inhuman thing. The package window !’’ 
She drops on one knee before Roberts, who sits supporting the baby in his 
lap, and begins to study it. ‘‘ Poor little creature! How good it is; and 
it?s perfectly lovely, with those big blue eyes; and it’s as clean as a pin. 
Why, it’s charming, and it isn’t the least afraid. Just see it, Agnes !’”’ 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘ Yes, Roberts said its mother had beautiful eyes and an 
attractive smile, and was nicely dressed. He seemed to have noticed every- 
thing about her.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, still considering the baby : ‘‘You can see what a good 
mother she is. Of course she isn’t rich, but it’s all the ‘better cared for on 
that account. She hasn’t left it to any horrid shirk of a nurse. It’s as sweet 
as a little pink, isn’t it, Agnes ?”’ 

Mrs. Roberts, leaning forward in some distraction : ‘Oh, yes, it shows 
the mother’s touch. Was she young, Edward ?” 

Roserts : ‘IT don’t know—I think so—I didn’t notice—quite girlish, I 
should say. She kept coming back to take leave of it.” 

SAMPBELL: ‘‘TI tell him that was the remorse working in her.’’ 

Mrs. Camppeii: ‘‘ Nonsense! She never meant to leave it in the world.”’ 

CampBELL : Then why doesn’t she come back? It’s twenty minutes past 
nine, now.’’ 
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Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Oh, something must have happened to her. Why doesn’t 
some one go out and look for her? It seems so terrible for us to be keeping 
her baby here and not knowing what has happened to her.’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ But if nothing has happened——”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Don’t hint such a thing. You know there has. You 
ought to go out and see!’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘I? Roberts ought to go and see. I shouldn’t know her if 
I found her.”’ 

Mrs. Roserts: ‘‘Oh, do go, Willis! Poor Edward is all worn out. 
Look at him!’’ Roberts has fallen back in extreme dejection and exhaus- 
tion, and he supports the baby on his knee with so lax a hand that it topples 
forward. The ladies scream, and Campbell catches it from him. 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Look what you’re about, Roberts. You’re not fit to have 
an abandoned child left with you. Bless my soul, it’s off again !”’ 

THe Lapigs: ‘‘ Off?’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Yes, it’s going to sleep.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘So it is, poor little forsaken soul! Let me take it.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ The little darling !’? As Mrs. Campbell possesses her- 
self of the baby : ‘‘ Be careful, Amy !’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘It was asleep when Roberts went out with it. Roberts 
thinks it’s drugged.”’ 

Roserts: ‘‘ No, no, Willis; you suggested that. Though it is strange it 
sleeps so much. She said they were right off the boat, and perhaps they 
didn’t sleep well during the night.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, pressing her face into the baby’s: ‘‘To be sure they 
didn’t, poor things !”’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘ And the mother may have fallen asleep in the express office 
with her bag in her arms. That would account for her not coming back.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, not minding him: ‘‘If she doesn’t come back I shall 
keep it myself.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Not if I know it, Mrs. Campbell. That baby is my prop- 
erty.”’ : 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ But if her mother left her with Edward 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ It was because I hadn’t come in, yet. She’d never have left 
her with Roberts if she’d seen me. What shall we call her, Amy ?”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ No, no! We mustn’t think of it, till we've left no 
stone unturned. You must go out and look for her, Willis, and if you den’t 
find her 2 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘ But haven’t I told you that I shouldn’t know her if I saw 
her ?”” 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘It doesn’t matter about your not knowing her. She'll 
know you if you have the baby with you.” 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Have the baby with me? Ha, ha, ha! I think I see my- 
self running about with a baby in my arms asking people for its mother !’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ You made Edward do it.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ That was another thing. She left it with him.” 


” 
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Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ But you said she would have left it with you if she 
had seen you first, and now you must take it.’? She tries to push it into his 
arms.”” 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, come, now! You don’t want to make me ridiculous, 
Amy !’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ You wouldn’t really be ridiculous. I’m sure that any- 
one who saw you, and knew what you were doing to save a poor woman from 
despair, would praise you up to the skies for it.”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘I really think you could manage it better than I, Willis ; you 
are so ready, and you know how to take people so cleverly. Nobody would 
think of making a joke of you.” 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, wouldn’ t 
they !’ 

Mrs. CaMPBELL: ‘‘ And if they 
did, it oughtn’t to make the 
least difference to you. You 
ought to be glad of it. And, at 
any rate, you’ ve got to go.’’ She 
makes him take the child from 
her. 

Mrs. Rosperts: ‘‘ Yes, Willis, 
you must! Poor Edward is per- 
fectly gone.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Well, so am I.”’ 
He suddenly drops the baby into 
Roberts’s lap, and makes a start 
toward the door. The two ladies 
fling themselves in his way with 
one cry of protest and despair. 

Mrs. Roperts and Mrs. Camp- 
BELL : ‘ Willis !’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘You won’t 
refuse such a little thing, Willis !’’. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘If he does, 

“THERE HE 18, COMING BACK, WITHOUT I will never speak to him again !’ 

a EADS | CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, very well, 

then, if it comes to that! Here, give her to me.’’ He seizes the baby 
from Roberts and dashes from the car, laughing. 


X; 
MRS. CAMPBEI.L, MRS. ROBERTS, ROBERTS. 
Mrs. Roperts: ‘There, I knew he would, if we could only appeal to his 
better nature.”’ 
Mrs. CaMpBELL: ‘‘I hope it’s his better nature. But I didn’t like his 
laughing.”’ 
Roperts : ‘‘That may have been merely nervous; it made me nervous. 
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But Willis manages these things so well; he’s so full of resource. I feel 
quite sure he’ll find her.’’ 

Mrs. Roperts, pressing to the window and looking out: ‘‘ He’s disap- 
peared already! I shouldn’t like to look for any one in that crowded sta- 
tion. He is energetic.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, joining her: ‘‘ He knew that I was in earnest. But I 
don’t want to make him feel ridiculous. If Ud thought he really cared 
But something had to be done, and done instantly. Did they laugh at you, . 
Mr. Roberts ?”’ 

Roperts: ‘‘ Well, I can’t say laugh, exactly. No, I don’t think I could 
say they laughed outright. But when I ran about, and asked if they had 
seen anybody—any lady—who had left her baby with a gentleman in the 
smoking-car, while she went out to look up her bag at the express office, they 
smiled.”’ 

Mrs. CaAmMpBELL : ‘‘I suppose it did amuse them ; men are 30 peculiar. I 
hope I wasn’t too precipitate with poor Willis. But I knew that he could 
do something if he was forced to it.”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ Yes, he’ll come out of it all right, with his tact and invention. 
He’ll find her, easily enough.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts, in a transport of triumph: ‘‘He has found her! There 
he is, coming back, without the baby !”’ ; 

Mrs. CamMpBeLL: ‘‘Where? Oh, yes; I see him! I do believe he has 
found her ; and now I owe him any reparation that he chooses to ask. [ll 
confess that I was wrong to send him. He is good, isn’t he, Agnes?”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘He’s beautiful! And you are just the wife for him, 
Amy. You do appreciate him.”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ Willis is magnificent. I envy him his executive ability.’’ 

ALL THREE, as Campbell enters the car, turning from the window: 
“Well?” 


VI. 
CAMPBELL AND THE OTHERS. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Where did you find her?’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ What did she say ?”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ How did you know her?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Nowhere ; and nothing ; and I didn’t.” 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Then what did you do?” 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Where is the baby?”’ 

Roperts: ‘‘ How did you get rid of it?” 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘ The way you ought to have done, my dear fellow. I left it 
with the matron —or whatever she is—of the ladies’ waiting-room.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘Oh, Willis !”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ And here we had been praising you so, and I was sorry 
that I had made you go! Well, that is what I get for ever regretting that I 
treated you badly.” 

Roserts : ‘‘ You think it will occur to the mother to inquire of the 
matron a 
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CAMPBELL : ‘‘She won’t make any inquiries! Or if, by one chance in a 
thousand, she wants her baby again, and makes a row for it after our train’s 
gone, the matron is the very first person she’ll be sent to. I thought it all 
out. In the other event, it will be handed over to the proper authorities and 
sent to the Derelict Infants’ Home—or something. At any rate, it’s off our 
hands.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘Indeed it isn’t. If she doesn’t come for her baby, 
I’m going to keep it myself.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ You? Why, you’re worse than Roberts.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘I don’t care who I’m worse than. Agnes doesn’t want 
it, for she’s got children of her own, and so you may go straight and bring it 
back here. Do, Willis. I’m truly in earnest. If that poor thing should 
come here for her baby before you brought it back, I don’t know what I 
should say to excuse you.”’ ; 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Oh, I could trust you to think of something.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Don’t tease, dearest, and do run !’’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Yes, Willis, you must. It would be shocking to have 
her come for it, and we have to make some sort of lame explanation. Hurry 
as fast as youcan. It must be nearly train time.”’ 

Roserts, looking at his watch: ‘‘ Yes, it’s five minutes of it. But that’s 
plenty of time for Willis—if he doesn’t delay.’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, hello! Don’t you join in, Roberts. It was you who 
got us all into this trouble, and now I’m going to let you go and get the 
baby from the matron yourself. There’s plenty of time for you, if you don’t 
stand here dilly-dallying.”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ But the matron wouldn’t know me, and she wouldn’t give it 
to me.” 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘I guess she’ll give it to anybody that asks for it.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Very well, then I'll go for it myself. After this, don’t 
pretend that you have the least regard for me. Don’t try to stop me!” 

CAMPBELL, interposing himself between his wife and the door: ‘‘Only 
over my prostrate form, Amy. I’m going. Your reasoning has convinced 
me; but you know that if we adopt this child I am not going to take care 
of it.” 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ No, no, Willis. I shall never ask you. I assume the 
whole responsibility. Oh, how sweet you are! You always come round in 
the end.”’ 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘T always listen to reason, even when I’m going to make a 
fool of myself. But suppose somebody’s got it away from the matron on 
false pretences, and I can’t bring it ?”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Don’t come back without it !’”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Oh, very well.’? He rushes out. 

VII. 
MRS. CAMPBELL, MRS. ROBERTS, ROBERTS. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, watching him through the window: ‘‘ He did hate to 
go!’ Turning to Mrs. Roberts : ‘‘ Perhaps I’ve been rash, Agnes.”’ 
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Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ No, not in the Jeast, Amy. I should have been just so 
with Edward, and he would have hated it quite as much as Willis ; wouldn’t 
you, Edward ?”’ 

Roserts: ‘‘Oh, quite. It would have been extremely disagreeable.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘Then I wish you had spoken before, Mr. Roberts. I 
didn’t want to treat Willis worse than Agnes would have treated you. I am 
sure we have both, Willis and I, tried to consider you in the matter.”’ 

Roserts : ‘‘Of course. You certainly have, and I am very grateful for 
your kindness. But you know I didn’t like to interfere, exactly.” 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Edward is always very careful in such matters.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘Oh, I am sure he meant well. But if Willis had been 
in his place and you in mine, I think Willis would have said something to 
stop me—or you, I mean.”’ 

Mrs. Rosperts: ‘‘ I hope you don’t blame poor Edward, Amy, if you have 
been a little harsh with Willis ee 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Then you think I have been harsh! Well, I must say 
I didn’t expect this of you, Agnes, v hen I was doing it all to relieve Edward 
of a difficulty.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘* You know I didn’t mean to reproach you, Amy.” 

Roperts : ‘‘ And we both thoroughly appreciate what you and Willis have 
done. I’m sure I don’t know what would have become of me without your 
help—or his.”’ ; 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, I assume nothing for myself.’’ She takes out her 
handkerchief and wipes her eyes with a swift dash, and then runs it back 
into her pocket. ‘‘ Don’t regard me, please ! But I wish the next time you 
think I am making Willis make a fool of himself, you wouldn’t hesitate to 
say so.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts, glancing out of the window: ‘'There! There he is com- 
ing back.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, springing to the window beside her: ‘‘ Don’t tell me he 
isn’t bringing the baby! Yes, yes! He’s got it. And now I forgive him 
everything. I’m sure I don’t know what we shall do with it.’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Why, I thought you wanted to adopt it, Amy.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Not if it’s been the cause of my making Willis make a 
fool of himself. I should always detest the sight of it.’’ She turns to en- 
counter her husband, as he enters the car, red and perspiring, with the child 
in his arms. ‘‘ Had she come for it? Did the matron give it up willingly ? 
Were you very ridiculous, Willis? Did she laugh at you? What did you 
say to her ?”’ 


VIII. 
CAMPBELL, AND THE OTHERS. 

CAMPBELL, sinking breathless into the seat beside her: ‘‘One thing at a 
time, my dear, and nothing till I’ve got my wihd.’’ He pursues, panting: 
‘¢There hadn’t been any rush for her, not even on the part of the unnatural 
mother, and I dare say I was more a fool than I looked.”’ 

Mrs. Roserts, fondly and proudly : ‘‘Oh, you couldn’t be, Willis, dear !” 
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CaMPBELL: ‘‘ Thank you, Agnes, you are always so flattering. But the 
main point is that I got the baby back for you, and here it is, Amy, and the 
sooner you take it- Hello!’ They all start into listening postures, while 
an excited and anxious woman’s voice makes itself heard from without in ap- 
parent parley with the brakeman on the platform : 

THE Woman’s Voice: ‘Is this the half-past nine o’clock train for Newton 
Center ?”’ 

THE BrakeMAN’s Voice: ‘‘ Well, for that and about twenty other places.” 

THE Woman’s Voice: ‘ The half-past nine ?”’ 

Tue BrakeMan’s Voice: ‘¢ Yes, ma’am.’’. 

Tue Woman’s Voice: ‘‘ You're sure it hasn’t gone ?”’ 

THE BrakeMAN’s Voice: ‘‘ Well, I won’t be, in about two minutes.”’ 

Tue Woman’s Voice: ‘Oh, my gracious! Which is the smoking-car ?”’ 

THE BrakEMAN’s Voice: ‘ This is.’ 

Tue Woman’s Voice: ‘ And was there a lady, Here, about half an hour 
ago, that came out and told you she had left her baby in the car with a 
strange gentleman, and asked you whether you thought it would be safe, and 
said she would be back in about a minute, and asked you to tell her just how 
soon the train started, and said she was going to get her bag at the express 
office, and asked you if you would look in now and then and see how the 
baby was getting along, and asked how she should know the car again, and 
you said it was the smoking-car, and she would know it by that, and a 

THE BRAKEMAN’s VoIcE: ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Tne Woman’s Voice: ‘‘ Goodness! Then there ain’t a minute to lose !’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘The unnatural mother! What are you going to say to her 
when she comes in to rob you of your adoptive child ?”’ 

Mrs. Camppe.i : ‘‘T shall know what to say. I hope you will.’ 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘I hope Roberts will.’’ 


IX. 
THE YOUNG MOTHER, AND THE OTHERS. 

Tue YounG Moruer, at the door, peering down the aisle till she catches 
sight of the baby, which Campbell has expeditiously transferred to Roberts’s 
knee, and then running toward the group : ‘‘ Oh, there were so many, I was 
afraid I never should get to the right one. But it is the car, and there you 
are, baby, as bright as a biscuit! Did you think mamma had forgotten her 
precious? Oh, you darling!’ She catches the baby from Campbell, and 
crushes it to her breast and face ; and then turns to Roberts: ‘‘I don’t know 
what you'll think of my being gone so long, but I have had such a time! 
First off, I thought I'd telegraph to his folks that we’d got here safe, but I 
couldn’ t seem to find the right place to send the dispatch to very easy—they 
live back in the country a little ways—and then, after I got it off, I went to 
the express office for my bag, and lo! and behold, it wasn’t there, and they 
said the baggage from the Bangor boat wasn’t in yet, and I thought I should 
go through the floor ; and who should I see but John himself, just about as 
wild as I was, looking for me and baby ; and he’s gone back to look after my 
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bag on the boat, and we’ve concluded to stay till he gets it. He said he’d 
been all through the cars looking for baby and me, and he couldn’t find us.’’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ He probably didn’t look into the smoking-car.”’ 

THE Youna Moruer: ‘‘ Well, there, I guess you’re right; and I don’t 
know as I blame him any, for I didn’t intend to get into it myself, and the 
gentleman here’’—she nods down at Roberts—‘‘ didn’t tell me it was a 
smoking-car when I Jeft baby with him, and ih 

CampBELL: ‘‘ Oh, that’s just his way. He didn’t know it himself.”’ 

Tue YounG Motuer: ‘‘ Weil, he did seem pretty absent-minded, so’t I 
didn’t feel exactly right about leaving baby with him, but I had to leave her 
with somebody, and a6 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ You couldn’t have chosen better.’’ 

THE YounG Moruer : ‘‘I’m sure I’m ever so much obliged 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Don’t mention it ; we’ve all helped—my.wife here, and my 
sister—and we’ ve all taken such a fancy to your baby - 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Yes, indeed! Such a good little thing !’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Perfect little angel !’’ 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘We almost hoped you wouldn’t come back for it, and we 
were just quarreling about which family it beiunged to when you came in.”’ 

Tue YounG Morner: ‘‘ Well, I guess when 
I tell John that he’ll be ashamed of the way 
he talked to me about leavin’ it with a perfect 
stranger. But I see by the gentle- 
man’s looks that it would be all 
right, and so I told John. I hope 
he didn’t think I was never com- 
ing back, by the way I staid.” 

CaMPBELL : ‘‘ Not for an instant ! 
He’s a brother-in-law of mine, and 
I took him in hand as soon as I came 
into the car, and we said we knew 
you'd be right back, and if you didn’t 
come before the train left we'd get off.”’ 

Tue YounG Moruer: ‘‘ Well, I wish you 
good morning! And if any of you do 
ever come down Bangor way Re 

THE BRAKEMAN’s Voice, without : ‘‘ All 
aboard |’ 

Tue Youna Moruer, vanishing through 
the door: ‘‘Oh, my good gracious, I shall 
get left, after all !”’ 

CAMPBELL, as the car starts: ‘‘Well,  / 
Roberts lied us outof that pretty well, didn’t | / 
he?’ He puts his arm across Roberts’s ' 
shoulders. ‘‘ But he saved the mother’s / “WELL, I WISH YOU 
feelings by it; and I shall never think the GOOD MORNING.” 
worse of you for your fibs, old fellow !’’ 


” 


Y path, following 
the line of shore, 
curved close to the 

salt works. The tall 

windmills that worked the pumps by which 

\ the water was raised frowned down on me 

; like giant sentinels. I could see the troughs 
that led the brine to the vats or cisterns, where, by-and-by, the sun would 
dry it into great white cakes, and I could hear the groaning arms of the mills, 
as they swung round in the teeth of a stiff breeze; but though I strained 
both eyes and ears, no sight nor sound of ’Lisha rewarded me. I had meant 
to wave my hand, or perhaps blow him a kiss, in token of my desire for 
reconciliation. I had also put on my Sunday gown, and tied my mop of 
yellow curls with a new ribbon, and, having dressed for ’Lisha’s eyes, my 
heart swelled with disappointment. 

Suddenly I heard a whistle among the vats, and looking again I espied the 
square figure and broad, smudgy face of Peter Marthe. He grinned. 

“ Afternoon, Drusie!’’ he called. ‘‘ Looking for ’ Lish ?”’ 

‘‘That is no affair of yours,’’ I answered, tartly. He only grinned. 

‘Tish ain’t here to-day,’’ he said, thrusting his tongue into his cheek. 
‘« He’s yone across the cape—to see the gurls on ’tother side, maybe.”’ 

Now it was about this same Peter Marthe that Elisha and I had quarreled, 
and I had no fondness for Peter. 

Under my feet, from a little cavity scooped in the sand, a white gull rose 
from her spotted eggs and soared oceanward with a shriek. As I turned to 
look after the bird I stumbled and nearly fell over a man who was lying full 
length in the coarse beach grass directly across my path. 

He was grizzled and old, with a skin like brown leather. His black cav- 
ernous eyes were set under beetling brows. He wore gold rings in his ears, 
and a red handkerchief knotted, sailor fashion, about his hairy throat. His 
clothes were of coarse, black wool, roughly patched, as though by his own 
hands, and a broad canvas belt clasped his middle. 

‘Stand up, little maid !’’ he said, in a guttural voice, as I made shift to 
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regain my feet. ‘‘My eyes be growing dim—I didn’t see ye bearing down 
on me. Look yander—what is that?’ pointing with a crooked, grimy finger 
to a surf Jine on the sea. 

‘¢That’s the bar,’’ I answered, ‘‘ where the great wreck was.’’ 

‘¢ What wreck ?’’ said he. 

‘*Bellamy’s piraté ship,’’ I answered. 

‘Oh, ho! And how did Bellamy git wrecked out there, little maid ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, everybody on the cape knows the story,’’ I answered ; ‘‘a brave 
man did it—my grandfather, sir.’’ 

‘‘T’'m a stranger in these parts,’’ said the sailor ; ‘‘spin me the yarn.”’ 

‘“My grandfather was master of a sloop, sir, and as he was returning from 
the West Indies with a cargo of sugar and rum, Bellamy captured him 
almost in sight of land and put his crew in irons. But because grand’ ther 
knew the coast he was left on his own vessel, with some of the pirates to 
guard him, and commanded to pilot Bellamy into harbor. My grand’ther 
suspected that the freebooter meant to plunder Provincetown instead of 
clearing his- ship, as was his pretense, and he determined to bring him to 
grief. It was a stormy, pitch-black night, with high seas running. The 
sloop led the way ; lanterns were hung in her shrouds, and the pirate fol- 
lowed the lights. Bellamy had taken rum from the sloop, and his crew fell 
to drinking ui 

‘‘Ay, ay! that they did !’’ broke in my listener ; ‘‘ every man jack 0’ ’em! 
There were puncheons of old Santa Cruz—it was a grand carouse !’’ 

The interruption startled me, but as he immediately subsided I went on : 

“‘The pirates kept my grand’ther at the helm, and he brought Bellamy’s 
ship so near shore that she struck on the bar there, and every soul aboard 
her perished, save one. The sloop, being smaller, struck nearer the beach. 
When they saw what he had done, the pirates rushed on my grand’ther with 
cutlasses and pistols ; but he leaped into the sea, and being a strong swim- 
mer got safely ashore. The freebooters that were on the sloop followed, and 
were afterward seized by the cape folks, brought to trial and hanged.”’ 

The strange sailor moved uneasily in the coarse, salt grass. 

‘€A jolly grand’ ther ye had, my little maid! Ay! out there the old ship 
lies,’? nodding toward the bar, ‘‘as good a craft as ever weighed anchor. 
Bellamy and his crew—Gawd ! they were wild dogs !—paid with their lives 
for that last carouse. For many a year they’ ve been a-br’iling in ve 


He named a place that good folks shudder to think of. I edged away from 
him—took to my heels and fled. 


Half a mile up the beach, in a low, brown house, thatched with rough 
shingles, I lived with my grandmother. As I lifted the latch of our raftered 
kitchen I found her spreading the table for supper. , 

‘*Oh, granny, I have had a great fright !’’? I cried, and I told her about 
the man on the beach. 

‘*So,” she said, taking the old Delft teacups from our corner cupboard, 
‘€ Black Jack has come back to the cape again !’’ 

‘‘Who is Black Jack, granny ?”’ 


‘Why, the sole survivor of Bellamy’s crew, to be sure—the one pirate of 
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them all that escaped from the ship when she struck on the bar. It is said 
he came ashore on a piece of wreckage and took to the woods. For years 
after he lived in hiding; but when the folks who remembered the wreck were 
mostly dead, and the story of Bellamy had grown old, he began to venture 
among men again, and to be seen on different parts of the cape. About once 
a year he comes to this shore, and goes to some spot where the pirates long 
ago buried money, and there he gets a supply for his needs. Nobody has 
ever neddled with him, and he meddles with nobody.”’ 

‘‘Have none of the cape folks ever tried to find the pinatas’ money, 
granny ?”’ 

‘*T never heard of but one man,’’ said granny, shooting out her lip con- 
temptuously—‘‘ Peter Marthe. Bless you! Peter has hunted this shore over 
ever since he was a boy, digging in every odd corner for Bellamy’s treasure.’’ 

“‘T can believe anything of Peter Marthe,’’ I said; and granny and I sat 
down to supper. 

She was a pious woman, and grace was always gag at our table. Hardly 
was she done with it when a rap echoed on our house door, and Black Jack 
stepped into the kitchen. As my grandmother rose to meet him he pulled 
off his old cap humbly. 

‘‘T made bold to follow the little maid,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I’ve had neither bite 
nor sup since yesterday, mistress, and, being an old man, my legs are sinking.”’ 

‘Sit down,”’ said my grandmother, ‘‘and welcome.’’ And she motioned 
me to put another plate on the table. Much against my will, I obeyed. 
Black Jack drew up to our board, which was spread with rye and Indian 
bread, a fish from the sea and a jug of foaming milk. At my grandmother’s 
bidding he fell on the food like a starving man. His eyes roved round the 
room for a space, and then he leaned toward my grandmother and whispered : 

‘* Mistress, have ye a drop o’ rum?”’ 

‘*No!’’ said my grandmother. 

‘* Nor a piece o’ ’baccy?”’ 

She went to the dresser, and, taking down a jar that had been my grand- 
*ther’s, brought him a crumbling square of tobacco. 

‘That bit has been long in the house,’’ she said. ‘‘ Maybe you'll not 
relish it. It belonged to the Captain Cole who wrecked Bellamy’s ship.” 

All the delight went out of Black Jack’s face. The tobacco dropped from 
his hand as though it had been a hot coal. Presently I saw a stealthy move- 
ment of his foot, and the weed flew into the embers under our back-log. 

Wecleared away the supper and lighted the tallow dips in the brass candle- 
sticks ; then granny beckoned me, and I went to a shelf near the dresser and 
took down her big Bible. This I put on her knee, as was my nightly 
custom, and she adjusted her horn spectacles to read. Black Jack watched 
her, and his countenance underwent a violent change. An unspeakable 
terror overspread it. As granny opened the Book he leaped to his feet and 
made a wild plunge for the door. I heard a terrible word, and the next 
moment granny and I were alone in the kitchen. 

‘*Oh, surely, he is the pirate,’’? I said ; ‘‘ his behavior proves it !’’ 

For answer she began to read the Scripture in a loud, steady voice. I 
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‘*] DASHED THE BUTTERMILK FULL UPON PETER’S PATE, MAKING MY UNWELCOME SUITOR 
A SIGHT FOR GODS AND MEN.”’ 


could not listen. My thoughts were traveling into the night after Black Jack, 
and the very air seemed sulphurous. How glad I was that he had taken 
himself off! When the reading was over I returned the Book to the shelf, 
_and, glancing through the window, I espied what seemed to be a bundle of 
old black wool on our doorstone. 

‘* He is still here, granny,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ sitting at the door.”’ 
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‘‘ Because he has no strength to fare further, poor old man,’’ said 
granny. ‘‘ Call him in again ; he is past fourscore, and worn with long travel.”’ 

I knew better than to gainsay granny. I called, and Black Jack staggered 
to his feet and sneaked back into our kitchen. 

‘«Tf it’s your pleasure, mistress,’’ he quavered, ‘‘I’d be glad to sleep on 
the floor by your fire to-night.” 

‘¢That you may,’’ assented granny, and she brought him some warm cov- 
ering, wished him a civil good-night, and carried me away with her to an 
adjoining bedroom. I was in an agony of apprehension. 

I crept to my own: place beside her, but I could not close my eyes. I 
thought of the pirate, of ’Lisha and our quarrel, of Peter Marthe hunting 
the shore for buried treasure, and presently sounds from the kitchen began to 
startle me—groans and cries—boisterous, quarrelsome, profane. Black Jack 
had a bad conscience, and he was an unquiet sleeper. I heard him tossing 
his arms about, and from time to time I could distinguish words like these : 

‘*On deck, lads! the sloop has struck. Man the long boat and board her. 
She’s a trim craft, and her master knows this damnable coast and all its 
reefs. Avast there! I’ll have no part in the pretty fellow’s death—he’s too 
brave to walk the plank, you dogs! I'll brain you with the cooper’s ax if 
ye offer him harm! Lay the crew in irons, but put the captain at the helm 
to pilot us—God knows we’ve need of a pilot in these waters.” 

My grandmother was still sleeping, undisturbed ; so I, too, settled down 
on my pillow, and at last lost consciousness. 

When we awoke in the morning we found the kitchen empty, and Black 
Jack gone. For months after he was not seen on the cape again. 

On the day that followed his visit an evil thing befell me. Our brindle 
cow was mired in the marsh, and Peter Marthe pulled her out. My grand- 
mother was grateful for the service, and the next time Peter came to the 
‘house she was unusually kind to him, and made him sit on the garden bench 
under our apple trees, calling me to bring him a mug of buttermilk. This I 
did with ill grace, and as I stepped down into the garden with the mug I 
saw ’Lisha coming up the road, his brown head held high, his handsome 
face all bright and eager. Afterward I learned that he had that day deter- 
mined to make up our quarrel. But the sight of Peter Marthe lolling on the 
bench, and me serving him, turned his heart to gall. With a dark, angry 
look he wheeled about, and went back the way he had come; and J, seeing 
him go, dashed the buttermilk full upon Peter’s pate, making my unwelcome 
suitor a sight for gods and men, and flying into the house, I sat down alone 
there and wept bitterly. The very next morning I heard that Elisha had 
shipped aboard a merchantman and sailed for Barbadoes. 

After that day Peter Marthe came constantly to my grandmother’s house. 
The more I flouted him, the more he pursued me. I grew to detest the 
sound of his voice, and the tramp of his clumsy feet in the sandy walk. He 
had parted me from Elisha, and I could not forgive him. He brought us all 
the gossip of the town, and, in the late autumn, a bit of news that was both 
strange and unpleasant—the cape folks were raising a sudden hue and cry 
after Black Jack. 
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‘And high time!’ chuckled Peter. ‘‘It’s shame to us all, and quite 
ag’in law, to let that red-handed pirate rampage about the cape any longer. 
The raskil has money buried here, and now we’re going to catch him and 
make him tell where it’s hid.”’ 

“*Humph !”’ said granny. 

‘Black Jack is one of Bellamy’s old crew—why shouldn’t he hang, like 
his mates ?”’ 

‘‘He has broken no law this long while back, .Peter, and the cape folks 
were willing to leave him alone, till you stirred up this business. I hope 
Black Jack may come to his grave in peace.”’ 

‘*He won’t !’’ said Peter. ‘‘I’ve set a watch for thé old fox, and lodged 
information ag’in him with the proper authorities. Next time he shows him- 
self in these parts he’ll get the rope, like the others.’’ 

But Black Jack did not show himself again. Time went on, and nothing 
more was seen or heard of him. 

In the late November my grandmother died, and I was left desolate and 
alone in the cape house. All that she possessed had fallen to me, and one 
day Peter Marthe rapped at my door and asked me to marry. 

‘‘T may marry some day, Peter,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but you are not the man.”’ 

Winter fell early that year. Hard upon Christmas a great snow whitened 
the cape, and we were sore beset with northerly gales and terrific seas. My 
grandmother, being English born, had always kept Christmas after the 
fashion of her childhood, and with small regard for the ways of her neigh- 
bors. So, in spite of the snow, I went to the woods and pulled my ever- 
greens, spruce and pine, and brought them to the house and tried to make 
the place cheerful and bright, after the ways of my grandmother. I put 
the green things here and there about the living room, and kindled a 
great fire—heaping it so high that, as night fell, I found I must go to my 
wood pile.’’ 

Now that same pile was at the corner of the garden fence, and as I waded 
toward it through the drifts the Christmas stars looked down on me like 
gentle eyes, and over my head the leafless boughs of the apple trees were 
drawn in thin, dark lines against a daffodil sky. I bent to gather up the 
stout oak sticks, and in the lee of the great heap I saw a human figure 
crouching, gaunt, feeble, and shaking with cold. 

‘* Black Jack !"’ I said, and went straight up to him. 

‘* Ay, little maid,’’ he answered, in a thin, weak voice. 

I took him by the arm, Jed him into the house and shut the door. When 
I got him to a chair before my huge Christmas fire I could see that he was 
emaciated with hunger and disease, and well-nigh frozen. 

‘* This is my last cruise, little maid,’’ he muttered, feebly. 

I ran to the cupboard for a flask of brandy, which I kept for emergencies, 
and a bowl of broth left from my own supper. He drank the liquor and 
tasted a little of the food and seemed to revive.”’ 

‘They'll find me here and hang me!”’ he whispered, hoarsely. 

I stood for a moment, uncertain what to do. Then I went to the shelf 
and took down my grandmother’s Bible. The Book no longer frightened 
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Black Jack ; his eyes were too dim to see it. I opened it at random, and 
these are the words that met my sight: 

‘* Hide the outcast ; betray not him that wandereth.”’ 

‘‘This is the Lord’s night,’’ I said, ‘‘and He has spoken in your behalf. 
You are safe with me—nobody shall harm you here. Come into my grand- 
mother’s room and sleep, if you can, in peace.”’ 

He tried to obey, but as he tottered to his feet his strength suddenly left 
him. He fell headlong to the floor like a dead man. 

I sought to lift him, but I was only a slender girl, and his weight was be- 
yond my powers. Neither could I drag him, for though gaunt and wasted, 
he was a man of heavy frame. In the midst of my perplexity I heard the 
front gate slam, and then a knock, and someone stamping the snow on my 
doorstone. With my heart in my throat I ran to the door, and called from 
within, ‘‘ Who’s there ?”’ 

The voice that answered from the night and cold was the sweetest music 
my ears ever heard : 

‘‘T’ve just reached port, Drusie,’’ it said, humbly. ‘‘ There’s trouble in 
the town, and I want to talk with you, darling !’’ 

‘¢ Trouble—about what ?’’ I faltered. 

‘*Peter Marthe and some constables from Eastham are out searching for 
Black Jack. They’ ve found his tracks in the woods, and are following them 
in vour direction. I feared you might be frightened if you were left alone 
to-night. Besides, I want to ask your forgiveness, Drusie.”’ 

I flung the door wide open, and the next moment I was lying on ’Lisha’s 
breast, with my arms around his neck. 

‘¢The voyage from Barbadoes was rough, 
seemed to hear you calling me.”’ 

‘¢T do need you,’’? I whimpered. ‘‘ Black Jack is in this house, sick—- 
dying, maybe, and you must help me save him from Peter Marthe.’’ 

‘** All right,’’? said ’Lisha. ‘‘ Peter and the constables are turning the 
bend in the road by this time—I saw them from afar, as I reached your gate. 
They will be upon us directly.”” - 

We waited, and, sure enough, some muffled figures soon appeared in the 
drift of the highway and cautiously approached the garden fence. They 
seemed looking sharply from right to left. Peter Marthe detached himself 
from his companions and advanced, puffing with importance. 

‘* Have you seen any strangers round your place to-night, Drusie?”’ 

‘©No,’’ I answered. 

‘¢That’s devilish queer! We've followed a track from the woods to the 
road and straight on to your fence. You’re a lone woman, Drusie.’’ 

“Very true, Peter.’ 

‘“Meybe vou’re entertaining visitors to-night ?”’ 

‘‘Nobody that you care to see, Peter.’’ 

‘Tm not so sure of that. I must call upon you to produce him—for I 
can swear, by the footprints, that it’s a man. Black Jack has been to this 
place before, and you’re under suspicion, Drusie.’’ 

’Lisha pushed me aside and stepped into the doorway. 


” said’ Lisha, ‘‘ and all the way I 
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“Here he is!’ he said. ‘*?m the man— look at me! Jcame through 
the woods, and made the tracks to Drusie’s fence. And let me tell you, 
Peter, that I’ve a good right to he in this house to-night, for Drusie has 
promised to marry me to-morrow. 

Peter Marthe stool with open mouth, staring at my lover. He had heard 
nothing of ’Lisha’s return from Barbadoes, and without waiting for him to 
recover his wits, ’Lisha shut the door and drew the bar.across it. 

‘* He will trouble us no more to-night,;”’-he said, and then we hurried to 
Black Jack. Tle lay as he had fallen, face downward on the hearth. 

“Lift his head, Drusie,’’ said ’Lisha, ‘‘and I will take care of the rest of 
him.’”’ And together we carried the old ‘freebooter to my grandmother’s 
room and laid him on her bed. »’Lisha poured: brandy betwixt his blue lips, 
and I burned feathers under his nose. 

About midnight we saw a change pass over Black Jack. His eyes opened 
again. He fumbled at the belt around his waist—struggled, as if td loose it. 
’Lisha drew it off and put it in his hand. It was very heavy. 

With a sudden mustering of strength—a supreme final effort—Black Jack 
reached and held out the strap of canvas to me. 

“Take it, little maid!’’ he said, in a loud voice, and fell back on the 
pillow, stone dead. 

IIe had drawn his last breath under my grandfather's roof. As the 
knowledge of it would profit no one, ’Lisha and I determined to conceal his 
death from all men. In the barn loft we discovered boards and carpenter’s 
tools. I held the tallow candle, and ’Lisha fashioned a rough box and laid 
the body in it. Then I opened the canvas belt, and found all its little 
pouches stuffed with foreign gold pieces. 

“ Bury it with him,’”’ I said. 

So ’Lisha put it in the coffin, with weights sufficient to sink the body, and 
we read from granny’s Book some words about mercy and forgiveness ; after 
which ’Lisha brought out a big hand sled.and placed the box on it, and in 
ae small hours of that strange night we started for the beach. 

*Lisha dragged the sled, and I trudged after him through the snow, with a 
pair of oars on my shoulder. No living thing djd we meet—the honest cape 
folks were all in bed. When we reached the shore ’Lisha unmoored a boat, 
and, with some difficulty, we put our burden aboard and pushed off. 

Out beyond the bar we went; the wind had fallen, and the sea lay calm 
under the moon. In silence we committed the body of Black Jack to the 
deep. When all was over ’Lisha spoke : 

‘That is the last of him, my dear, and his secret goes with him. Now 
Peter Marthe will never know where the pirates’ money is buried. Good-by 
to Black Jack, and God have mercy on him.”’ 

“Amen !”’ I answered. 

As we turned our boat shoreward a eurlden blush appeared in the east, 
and, like a flower expanding, it grew, and filled the sky and the earth. The 
great deep shone as if the angels of the Nativity were walking it, ani all the 
frozen snows of our desolate cape turned rosy, and lo! it was Christmas 
morning. 


CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN. 


‘WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—II. 


By CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, 
Editor of Woman's Department, New York Tribune" 

ACH year tinds more and more young women looking to journalism as a 
field for the exercise of their intelligent activities. Perhaps I may be 
pardoned if I take some of your space to explain to what extent I regard 

that field as a hopeful one, and in what manner a woman of fair education 
and ordinary common sense may make herself useful to a modern news- 


paper. 
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I shall not undertake to deal in any fashion with story writing or essay 
writing, as a means of making money. That subject has been ably dis- 
cussed by scores of successful women writers. It is journalism—the making 
of daily newspapers, the most important, the most exacting, the most fasci- 
nating form of periodical creation, in which a few of us have had some meas- 
ure of success, that offers the most regular employment and the greatest sense 
of absolute equality with man, to the woman who will take it for better or 
for worse, and will consent to find in its work the highest pleasure of life, a 
consciousness of duty well done, that must make compensation for the aban- 
donment of many other pleasures. 

It is just as well to confine this discussion to the Jegitimate journalism of 
the day. Iam aware that the so-called ‘‘ yellow journals ’’ delight in send- 
ing a woman to spend a night in the Morgue, or to interview a repulsive 
criminal, or to pry into some domestic scandal. Then they print the matter 
turned in over the woman’s signature, gratifying her vanity, and thereby aid- 
ing her to forget that she has been used purely in the interest of sensation- 
alism, and has produced nothing that would have been worth printing if it 
had had to be used impersonally, as is the work of the man reporter. 

In such reporting the first person is relied upon to take the place of orig- 
inality of style. The work is therefore of very little value as a training for 
the legitimate chronicling of legitimate news. It is also most deceptive as a 
pot-boiler, for the victim—that is, the reporter—may make fifty dollars 
in one night, and be without anything to do for two months. I know several 
women who are so employed, but I cannot recall one who makes the total 
amount in a year that is drawn in salary by any member of my staff, of whom 
nothing outside of the legitimate line is ever required. 


JOURNALISM WORD- PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I have said elsewhere, and I repeat, because no better figure suggests itself 
to me, that journalism is word-photography. It has no other function than 
to reproduce acts of the real drama of the civilized world accurately and 
effectively, so that no dramatic element may be lost. Humor is one of these 
elements. If the actor’s limbs are incorrectly padded, if his wig is out of 
place, if he is awkward on the stage, he must appear so in the word-pho- 
tograph. If pathos is there, it must. be scen on the developed plate and on 
the printed sensitive paper. Pathos is another of the dramatic elements. 

Now, since this is the nature of the work, it is easy for the simplest mind 
to comprehend why signatures in reportorial copy have been tabooed by the 
common action of nearly all American newspapers. It makes no difference at 
all whether Tim Brown or Sally McGuffin touched the button. What Tim 
Brown or Sally McGuffin may have done in the past picture-taking has noth- 
ing to do with the case. The newspaper in consenting to print the story 
accepts full responsibility therefor, and will be held to such responsibility by 
the public. It must preserve its own status as an independent entity, and 
avoid being regarded as the mere vehicle in which Tim Brown’s or Sally 
McGuffin’s articles arrive-at publicity. 

So-called fine writing has no place in this photography. It is almost always 
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a blur on the picture. What happened is what people want to know. The 
simplest style is the best. The words that everybody understands are ever to 
be preferred to such as require dictionary use for their interpretation. Sub- 
jects and predicates must be kept close together. Hyperbole must be shunned. 
The truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth is what the writer must 
try to tell. 

THOUGHTFULNESS NECESSARY. 

Therein this work differs in large measure from polemical writing, poetry 
writing and fiction writing. It differs just as photography differs from the 
creative function of a Raphael, a Titian or a Murillo. Imagination—or to be 
more exact, applying the distinction of the old rhetoric books—‘ faney,’’ is 
the béte noir of the editor. It is so much casicr for the reporter to imagine 
fact statements than to verify them ; so much casier to build out a story at 
a down-town desk than to hunt for truth up in Harlem, especially when the 
weather is bad, that the reporter’s preference is a simple thing to account for. 
The first aim of the editor, on trying a new helper, must be to instill into her 
mind a full sense of the shamclessness of sending out to a hundred thousand 
readers an assertion that is not true. 

To carry out the figure, the mind of the reporter must be a sensitive plate 
or film, capable of being so used as to reproduce a picture, bringing out the 
strong lines as in life, and with fairly good perspective. The question, then, 
is whether the feminine mind has this sensitive quality. I think it has it 
quite as frequently as the masculine mind has it. But when it comes to 
printing the picture, writing out the story, few women combine dramatic 
force, accuracy and sense of perspective. : 

I may be forgiven for saying that I note in much of the reporting done by 
men a lack of this combination ; that only a few new stories every morning 
are handled as they ought to be; and that it is altogether possible that 
woman, if she had had an equal chance with man in learning reporting, 
might develop fully as many specimens of the excellent reporter—that person 
(man or woman) to whom the legitimate newspaper owes most, and whose 
claims the legitimate newspaper is most ready to recognize on all occasions. 

I have had some amusing experiences with women who want work. I 
rarely come across one who is not absolutely certain in her own mind that 
she could run my pages much better than they are being run. 

“What do you have such a large staff for?’ remarked one applicant. 
‘“Why don’t you discharge them all and employ me? TI could write a 
page a day without the least trouble in the world.” 

In nearly all cases the plea for employment is based not on fitness for the 
work, but on personal necessity. It is hard to make the applicants under- 
stand that any concern employing women can be run except on the elee- 
mosynary theory—the quickest assistance to those who necd it most. 

I discover at least ten editors to one reporter. There is a general, almost a 
uniform conviction on the part of these aspirants to journalistic fame that 
anything short of an editorial chair is something to be ashamed of. Scores of 
persons want to run departments—woman suffrage, spiritualism, faith cure, 
total abstinence, and vegetarian departments. Scldom one of them knows 
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what I mean when I tell her that I want news in all these fields, as well as 
others in which vastly more people are interested, news of whut women have 
done or are doing, but do not care for essays or argument on any subject 
whatsoever. 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED. 

This brings me to the positive part of this article. Suppose a young 
woman is neither an ignoramus, a drone nor a crank, and feels that she is 
willing to make whatever sacrifices may be neeessary to create a footing for 
herself in legitimate journalism. What is she to do? Her ambition is 
proper. Her frame of mind is proper. She is the sort of person I like to 
deal with. She may turn back after putting her hand to the plow; she 
may long for the leeks and the fleshpots of the drawing-room and the ball- 
rooms she may prove to be physically, or mentally, or temperamentally 
unfit for the work. The strain is a severe one. If she fails, she will line up 
with the vast majority of experimenters in the same field. There will be no 
disgrace about such failure. But let us assume, for the sake of argument, that 
she is taken on the staff. What qualities must she display to hold her own? 

First of all, conscientiousness—the conscientiousness of the worker. Hvery- 
thing else must be subordinate to her duty. If long hours and late hours are 
necessary, she must stay gracefully. If a theatre invitation is broken in 
upon by the demands of the office, she must accept this, also, as a matter of 
course. If drudgery has to be done, she must be ready to do her share. If 
long distance assignments in rainy weather are to be covered, she must not 
complain. 

Second, fidelity to truth. No respectable newspaper can afford to print 
lies or leave essential features of a story in doubt because it would involve 
personal discomfort to get facts. The woman who writes news, like the man 
who writes news, must see that both sides of a controversy have a fair show, 
and be ready to swear to every statement she makes for the paper, as well as 
to take her affidavit, if desired, that she has not misquoted anyone who has 
been interviewed. 

Third, absence of hypersensitiveness, in the office and out of it. Whoever 
lays out work must at times give the less desirable assignments to each and 
every member of the staff, without explaining why. No particular dignity 
is attached to any one sort of work, and no criticism is involved in changing 
a person from one desk to another. 

Then, outside the office, the reporter must feel that she is one finger of a 
strictly impersonal power, the press, and not become aggrieved because Mrs. 
Smith, president of the Socicty for the Improvement of Vocal Chords, has 
not treated her with due deference; or Mrs. Jones, secretary of the Merry 
Wives’ Association, has greeted her with a haughty stare. 

I have known a girl to let the paper be beaten on a piece of really important 
news because she thought that somebody had snubbed her. She was mis- 
taken, of course. It was the paper that had been snubbed, and the paper 
that had a reason for being offended. The reporter had only one duty, and 
that was to get the news in any honorable way—if not from one person; then 
from another. 
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Fourth, common sense in dress. This is more important than the young 
reporter is likely to think. Neither rain, nor snow, nor hail, nor cold 
weather is an excuse for failing to appear at the oflice at the appointed time, 
nor for failing to cover any assignment. It is not necessary, not desirable, 
that a young woman shall be conspicuous in her attire. But it is essential 
that she be so dressed as to meet all sorts of weather without exposing herself 
so as to bring on a fit of sickness. 

Fifth, exemption from the hypochondriacal tendency to which so many 
women are prone, as sparks are to fly upward. If you imagine yourself 
ailing you are unfit for work, whether anything is the matter with you or not. 

Sixth, confidence in oneself. By this I mean particularly a readiness to 
disregard the baseless theory that a woman is not safe on city streets 
after nightfall without an escort. She is. She is as safe as a man. If a 
reporter on a morning newspaper lacks this quality she might as well sur- 
render her place at once. Newspapers cannot make mere miscellanies out of 
woman’s pages to suit the convenience of damsels who require a cacaliere 
servente on a Broadway car after six o’clock at night. 

It will be noted that I have said nothing about scholastic requirements. 
It is true that a reporter must have a common high school education to turn 
out tolerable copy ; but a hundred thousand have this to every one that has 
the qualities named above. 

I have said nothing about ladylike manners. These, too, are essential, 
hut they are almost matters of course among the persons who aspire to news- 
paper work. 

I believe that a good living, an honorable career, awaits any young woman 
who can meet the demands outlined above. Iam satisfied that the training 
involved in the work is invaluable—more broadening in its influence on the 
mind than any other wage-earning industry that women take part in ; and I, 
for one, can say that I have never found the field overstocked with good raw 
material for reporters. 


A KNIGHT ERRANT. 
By Jutta C, R. Dorr. 


GALAHAD wert thou, as true a knight 
A As ever yet laid his proud lance in rest 
For tilt or tournament, or wore his crest 
Of blazoned splendor in the thickest fight ! 
When trumpets blared, in all thine armor dight, 
Forth didst thou fare to do thy Lord’s behest, 
Nor shrank from fiercest field nor hardest quest, 
Keeping his banner ever in thy sight. 
If now thy Liege hath further need of thee 
In the high courts of some wide realm afar 
Where, in fair state, his best and noblest are, 
Shall I bewail thee with my woman’s tears? 
Nay! Go thou on at his most wise decree, 
And dwell, triumphant, in those higher spheres ! 


L A 
FIG 3.— MARCONI, AND HIS APPARATUS 
FOR SPACE TELEGRAPHY. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN Apspott, C. FE. 


JIE discovery that the various fotms of force with which mankind is 
acquainted originate in the vibratory motions of the minute particles 
that it is supposed constitute all matter, is the greatest generalization of 

modern science. Ancient philosophers regarded fire as a material substance ; 
an equal partner in the elemental quadrate of earth, air, fire and water. Later, 
heat was considered as a subtile fluid to which the name “ phlogiston’’ was 
applica, and a burning body emitting to those it warmed this peculiar essence, 
became dephlogistonated. Sir Isaac Newton propounded the theory that light 
consisted of amazingly fine particles or corpuscles projected in all directions 
from luminous bodies, and the eye under the stimulus of corpuscular 
bombardment was excited to the sensation of seeing. Franklin explained 
electrical phenomena on the supposition of a pair of strange fluids normally 
in the most intimate association, but when separated, tending to rush to- 
gether with such eagerness as to cause the lightning’s flash. 

But a trifle over two hundred years ago, Lavoisier, applying the balance, 
showed that, in burning, every substance gained weight, thus effectually dis- 
posing of the hypothesis that heat could be of a ponderable nature ; and at 
the beginning of this century Dr. Young’s investigations indicated that the 
Newtonian theory of light must be abandoned in favor of the idea of won- 
drously rapid waves emitted by luminous bodies. Mayer and Joule, some 
fifty years since, proved that heat and mechanical work were identical, and 
could be mutually interconverted in a perfectly definite ratio. Barely ten years 
since Dr. Hertz, in Berlin, performed experiments indicating that every elec- 
trical discharge is the center of oscillations that radiate indefinitely through 
space. And finally, two years ago, Professor Roentgen discovered waves so 
much finer than ordinary light that they penetrate with ease bodies that 
completely extinguish luminous vibrations ; but properly managed, these 
rays may appeal to the eye, and so, paradoxically, it is possible to see in 
darkness and to look through opacity. 

So far as science has yet determined, the different forms of force differ 
chiefly in the rapidity of the wave motion, and as the attention of mankind 
is drawn to external objects by the effect produced on the nervous system, 
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the various vibrations are classified by the sensations they arouse. Oscilla- 
tions of less frequency than about 16 per second seem to produce no im- 
pression, but when the pulsations recur from 16 to 24 times per second the 
auditory apparatus responds and a deep sound is heard. As the rapidity 
increases, the pitch of the tone rises until, at a speed of from 30,000 to 40,000 
per second, the limit of audition is reached, and though it is easy to demon- 
strate the presence of vibration, there is perfect silence. Above the aural 
range is a great gap in perception, for no sensation is aroused until the speed 
of oscillation reaches the neighborhood of 20 trillions per second. Then a 
feeling of warmth ensues that becomes more and more acute as the number of 
waves augments until a rate of about 300 trillions per second is attained. 
Here the sense of fecling fails, and with frequencies between 300 and 762 tril- 
lions, the eye comes into play and the vibrations are recorded as light. We 
can hear through 11 octaves, we can feel through 4 octaves, and we can see 
through 1} octaves. 

Between the hearing and feeling ranges, and above the visual limit, lie 
immense fields that philosophers feel sure are replete with vibratory energy 
only awaiting intelligent comprehension to be impressed into the service of 
man. Into the region beyond the luminous Professor Roentgen has entered, 
and now the invisible is photographed. Into the gap between hearing and 
feeling Hertz and Marconi have penetrated, and the electric radiation that here 
abounds contains the promise and potency of a most marvelous development, 
for it is only by guiding and applying force that man conquers nature. The 
heat and light waves from a disastrous conflagration that destroys millions of 
property radiate uselessly through space ; but the same amount of combusti- 
ble under control in the furnace of a boiler may propel a steamship, crush 
grain into flour, or print a book. A lightning flash may wreck a building, 
but the same force restrained may carry on the conversation of a nation, illu- 
minate a city, or haul its street cars. So machinery is merely guiding mech- 
anism whereby man directs energy into channels of usefulness. 

If a piece of zinc and a bit of copper be placed in a jar of dilute sulphuric 
acid, the acid commences to corrode the zinc and presently the temperature of 
the vessel rises. The chemical action of the acid is accompanied by an exhi- 
bition of energy as heat. If, now, the zine and copper be joined by a wire 
passing through the air, the rapidity of the chemical action is greatly in- 
creased, and the copper which was previously unaffected becomes covered with 
bubbles of gas. With augmented action, it would be imagined that more 
heat would be produced, but such is not the case. Instead, the mere erial 
connection between the plates seems to have completely altered the results, 
and the space in the air adjacent to the wire is found to be very strangely 
affected. A compass needle will be attracted, and swerve from north and 
south position. Iron filings heap themselves together and cling to the wire, 
which if severed will emit a tiny spark as the ends are disconnected. The 
energy of the chemical action previously appearing only as heat has now in 
some mysterious and unknown way taken a new form, to which the name of 
‘electricity’? has been given. For a long time it was considered that the 
wire was the seat of the curious phenomena observed, and scientific atten- 
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tion was concentrated on a study of the conductor that joins the metal plates. 
Now, it seems as if the wire played a comparatively unimportant part, the 
chemical action of the acid on the zinc originating electric waves, and the 
conductor merely supplying the road over which the undulations may pass 
from plate to plate in an effort to restore the equilibrium thus destroyed. 

A speaking tube is an apt illustration of a similar effect. Suppose a per- 
son in the top of a building wishes to talk to another in the basement. It 
is conceivable, though inconvenient, to shout loud enough to attract the 
attention of the desired correspondent and convey the message by a vocifer- 
ation that would, doubtless, distract the entire neighborhood. From the 
speaker’s mouth sound waves would radiate in all directions through space, 
and as only an infinitesimal fraction could affect the ear of his correspondent, 
the bulk of the energy would be wastefully dissipated, and conversation 
possible only by great effort and over very small distances. But if a speaking 
tube be provided, a word spoken in an undertone at the top is distinctly 
heard at the bottom, for practically all the sound waves are then projected 
into the tube, the walls of which convey them in a particular predetermined 
path and prevent useless dissipation. HQectricity is thought to act in a similar 
way. An electric generator is capable of setting up electric waves in a 
manner at least analogous to the action of the speaker in exciting sound 
waves, and if no conducting path be provided the energy is uselessly dissipated 
in all directions. Like the speaking tube the wire is merely a hole in space, 
through which the waves may readily pass, and whose walls prevent the 
energy from wandering away. The earliest applications of electricity recog- 
nized the value of the wire in transferring energy ; but while, according to 
Franklin’s ideas, it played the part of a pipe through which the electric fluids 
proceeded after the fashion of water in an aqueduct, it is now held that the 
space surrounding the conductor is filled with pulsations, which, to use a very 
rough analogy, slide along the wire like beads on a string. 

When Dr. Hertz discovered every electrical disturbance, such as the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar, a spark from an electrical machine or induction coil, 
to be the center of electric waves, just as the impact of a stone on the surface 
of a pond sends to its margin a series of water pulsations, it seemed conceiy-" 
able that if the proper apparatus could be invented to direct the oscillations, 
intelligent signals could be transmitted without the intervention of any con- 
necting wire. The apparatus used by Hertz was so insensitive that it was 
only possible to detect electric waves at very limited distances—say across a 
large room. Something infinitely more delicate was needed in order to make 
wireless telegraphy possible in anything more than the name: a kind of an 
electric eye that should peer into space and perceive ripples in the ether, just 
as the ordinary eye detects the undulations on the surface of the pond. 

A number of investigators had noticed that an electric spark passed between 
two pieces of metal placed very close to each other caused the pieces to 
adhere. The serrated plates forming the lightning arrestors on telegraph 
lines were often found thus united after a thunder shower. The contacts on 
telegraph relays, when too finely adjusted, would stick and prevent the trans- 
mission of messages. This action had been explained on the supposition that 
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the heat of the spark was sufficient to melt 
some of the metal and fuse the pieces to- 
gether, notwithstanding this welding had 
been observed with masses so large and 
sparks so small that the fusion explanation 
seemed incredible. All the metals, it is well 
known, transmit electrical energy with great 
ease; but Professor Branly, in 1891, while 
experimenting with very fine metallic powders, found that no matter how 
good a conductor any metal in large pieces might be, yet if finely commuted 
by filing its resistance became something enormous. Branly also made a still 
more curious and startling discovery. He found that if an electric spark 
took place anywhere in the neighborhood of the metallic filings the resistance 
of the powder was suddenly but very greatly decreased ; but if the powder was 
jarred in the slightest the original high resistance returned. Dr. Lodge ex- 
plained the Branly results on the supposition that the fine filings were really 
rot in actual electrical contact, but were separated each from the other by 
spaces too small, perlaaps, to be perc@ved even by a powerful microscope, but 
yet sufficient to aggregate an enormous electrical resistance, and that the influ- 
ence of a spark was sufficient to shake the atoms together and cause them to 
cohere, thus decreasing the resistance. It also followed that, as the cohesive 
attraction was very feeble, a slight jar was sufficient to break the bond thus 
established, and cause the filings to return to their original state. Whether 
this explanation is final or not, the fact remains that metallic filings form a 
detector for electric vibrations of the greatest sensibility. 

The apparatus used by Professor Branly is simple in the extreme, and is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Upon an appropriate base of wood or hard rubber two metal posts are 
mounted. Each post is supplied with a small wire that extends into a glass 
tube. Where the wires enter the posts they are furnished with screws, so that 
the distance between the ends inside of the tube may be adjusted at pleasure, 
and the space between the ends of the wires is filled with metallic filings. 

“An enlarged view of a section of a coherer tube is shown in Fig. 2. E is 
a smail tuhe made of glass or some insulating material, and is partially filled 
with the desired metallic filings. At one end a wire, B, extends through the 
tube and projects into the filings, while at the other end a metallic stopper, 
connected to the wire A, is pushed into the tube to press upon and retain 
the filings in place. From A and B wires extend to a galvanometer, G, 
and battery, F. Under normal cireum- 
stances the resistance of the filings in the 
gap between the wires is so high that too 
little current flows from the battery to 
affect the galvanometer ; but if an electric 
spark occurs in the vicinity the electrical 
oscillations cause the filings to cohere, 
their resistance is enormously reduced, 
and the galvanometer immediately indi- FIG. 2.— THE COHERER TUBE. 


FIG. 1.—A SIMPLE COHERER. 
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cates the presence of a current flowing through them. Following the theory 
propounded, Dr. Lodge has suggested the name ‘‘coherer’’ for this piece 
of apparatus, and his investigations, together with those of a number of other 
scientists, have developed its possibilities, and refined its sensitiveness until it 
exceeds all other instruments as a detector of electrical undulations. 

Hertz demonstrated that every electric spark was the center of electric waves 
traveling through the ether of space. The coherer can reveal the presence of 
such waves, so if any apparatus for producing electric sparks be located at 
one place and a coherer placed at a distance from it, every time a spark is 
emitted the coherer will indicate the presence of a wave, and by regulating the 
rapidity of the sparks the waves may be made to resemble the dots and dashes 
of the common telegraph alphabet, and thus intelligent signals transmitted 
without wires. Though the possibility of space telegraphy has been recognized 
for five or six years, to Signor Marconi belongs the credit of having put this 
possibility into sufficiently practical form to attract the attention of the 
British Post Office Department, and to exhibit apparatus that actually did 
transmit intelligent signals over distances 
of sufficient magnitude to render the in- 


vention of commercial value. Roe || Cee nee nee 

In Fig. 3 (page 213) a view of the appa- ‘ | | 
ratus is given with a portrait of the in- | i | 
ventor, while in Fig. 4 the electrical circuit *~--------- MV/VV\v ae 3 


is represented. The transmitter is an 
induction coil shown at C. By means of 
the key K the current from the battery E 
exciting the coil may be interrupted at 
pleasure. The sparks delivered by the 
coil take place between the large brass 
knobs A and B, that are immersed in oil. 

As long as the key K is depressed, sparks will occur between A and 


B, and waves will be emitted in all directions. The re- ceiver consists 
of a glass tube D, in the center of which is placed some fine silver fil- 
ings. From these filings wires are extended through the ends of the 
tube and terminate in the large metal wings W and W’, which serve to 
collect the waves initiated by the sparks. From W to W’ there is a 
circuit containing a battery E’ and a telegraph relay R. There is also an 
electro-magnet M that operates a small vibrating hammer H, the function 
of which is to constantly tap the glass tube in order to destroy the re- 
sidual cohesion when no waves are being received. Nor- mally, when 


the key K is open, the coil is unexcited, 
no sparks pass, no waves are set up, the 
resistance at D is so great that little or 
no current can pass from the battery, and 
the relay R is not emergized. A touch on 
the key K causes sparks to pass; electrical Lee © Z| 
waves radiate in all directions and impinge 

i ? FIG. 4.—THE CIRCUIT OF THE MARCONI 
upon W and W’, causing the metallic APPARATUS. 
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particles at D to cohere. The resistance enormously decreases, the relay R is 
excited and emits the well-known click of the ordinary telegraph sounder. 
Simultaneously the hammer H gives the coherer a little tap that destroys 
cohesion and resets the tube in condition to receive another wave. So by 
manipulating the key K the relay R may be made to tick out the familiar 
Morse alphabet, and sentences transmitted with no connection between the 
receiver and transmitter, but that of the all-pervading ether. 

Upon Salisbury Plain, in England, Signor Marconi succeeded in sending 
intelligible signals over a distance of more than four miles; but his greatest 
feat was in transmitting messages across Bristol Channel from Lavarnock Point 
to Brean Down, a distance of 8.7 miles, and now the British postal authorities 
report the successful transmission of messages from Bournemouth to the Isle of 
Wight, a distance of eighteen miles over the English Channel. While the asser- 
tion that Marconi is only working with improved forms of previously 
discovered apparatus may be partially true, yet he certainly is the first elec- 
trician to demonstrate the commercial possibility of space telegraphy. 

American interest in space telegraphy has been as keen as that in Europe, 


FIG. 5.— CLARKE’S INSTRUMENTS FOR SPACE TELEGRAPIY. 


A, TRANSMITTER. B, COHERER. C, RELAY. D, BELL. 
and many electricians have repeated Marconi’s trials with equally gratifying 
results. The apparatus of W. J. Clarke, recently exhibited to the New York 
Electrical Society, is representative of the most advanced devices for signaling 
without wires, and is shown in Fig. 5. 

The transmitter consists of a medium-sized induction coil, A. The terminal 
posts are on the top coil, and carry rods terminating in polished brass spheres, 
between which a central metal ball is placed. By means of the rods the 
distance between the central ball and terminal spheres can be adjusted to pro- 
duce two sparks of any desired length, and the oil bath of Marconi is omitted 
as unnecessary to good transmission. The coherer B is simply a glass tube 
placed on an appropriate base, and supplied with the necessary binding posts 
and adjustible terminal wires. In connection with the relay C, Mr. Clarke 
uses an electric bell D, that is arranged to perform a double office. By its 
use signals may be made so loud and clear as to be audible over a large room, 
and, by mounting the bell on the same base as the coherer, the jarring of the 
bell hammer serves to produce the necessary decoherence in the metallic 
powder required to maintain the receiver in working condition. The arrange- 
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ment of the circuits may be better understood by reference 
to Fig. 6, the transmitter, and Fig. 7, the receiver, that may 4 
be supposed to be separated by any reasonable distance. The 
induction coil is shown at A, connected to a storage battery on 
the left hand, through the key B, whereby the rapidity of the 
sparks emitted at ¢ can be regulated. Contrary to Marconi’s 
‘practice, Mr. Clarke carries one of the metal terminals of the 
coil to ground, while the other one is connected to the large 
metal plate C. In the receiver circuit, Fig. 7, one end of the 
coherer G is grounded, while the other is connected to a similar 
metal plate C’, Clarke’s researches showing that great stress 
should be laid upon these plates to secure the proper size and 
have them perfectly parallel to each other, for, 
seemingly, these surfaces at the transmitter 
and receiver emit and absorb the electric waves. 
A small battery J is wired so that its circuit 
includes the coherer tube and relay R. When 
the key Bis depressed, sparks take place at c. 
Electric waves are emitted from the transmit- FIG. 6.—CLARKE’S CIRCUIT 
ting plate C, that impinge on the receiver plate TRANSMITTER. 

C’, causing coherence in the powder of the tube G, decreasing its resistance, 
and allowing current from the battery J to flow through the relay R. The 
excitement of this relay causes its armature to complete the circuit between 
the battery K and the bell P, which immediately rings out a signal, while 
the tap of the bell produces the necessary jar to effect decoherence of the 
tube G, restoring the apparatus to its original sensitive condition. 

It has been asserted that the waves generated by Marconi’s transmitter 
could pass unhindered all substances ; so no obstacle existed to the 
transmission of signals directly through even the earth itself, and 
the apparatus might become a powerful engine of destruction, where- 
by electric sparks sufficient to set fire to a building or explode the 
magazine of a warship could at will be excited at a distance. The 
most trustworthy investigations indicate that while electric radiation, 
like the Roentgen rays, seems in some cases to possess a re- 
markable power of penetrating solid bodies, yet when such 
obstructions exist the energy is quickly 
dissipated, and it is either necessary to 
expend a very great amount of power at 
the sending station, or else to raise the 
plates of the transmitter and receiver so 
as to obtain a clear path, as illustrated 
in Fig. 8, 9. Here the receiver is shown 
connected by means of a wire to a kite 
or to a metal plate, elevated on the top of 
a tall mast (page 220). 

It is alsc necessary to secure very care- 
FIG, 7.— CLARKE’S CIRCUIT RECEIVER. fy] adjustment between the transmitter 
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and receiver, or else the latter fails to respond. As transmission depends 
on wave action, both the instruments must, like a pair of sympathetic tuning 
forks, be in exact unison, or else the waves emitted by one will not affect the 
other. Tuning is accomplished by varying the size of the wings, and may be 
readily done when both instruments are 
so close together that actual action can 
be at once observed. But it is improbable 
that hostile battleships would be so oblig- 
ing as to locate coherers in their powder 
magazines, and still more unlikely that 
they would be tuned to respond to the 
transmitters of an enemy. 

Seanned with the calm and judicial 
scientific eye, such claims may be at 
once dismissed as too hyperbolical for 
even consideration. But will Marconi’s 
telegraph tear away the cobweb of wires 

riG. 8, 9.— METHODS OF ELEVATING from our streets and provide a pocket 

THE RECEIVER, instrument whereby we may claim the 
attention of a friend, regardless of time, place or space? scientifically 
realizing the dreams of the Rosicrucians, highly desirable, perhaps, but 
equally improbable. Like the man minus the speaking tube, the Marconi 
apparatus cannot direct the waves it evokes and must expend at the 
sending station sufficient energy to fill to repletion the sphere of space 
of which the transmitter is the center and the receiver but a mere point 
on the surface. Applied to transmission over long distances such an ex- 
penditure of energy becomes commercially appalling, so that unless some 
present unknown means of giving the waves in a predetermined direc- 
tion shall arise, the reliable old wire along which the electric pulsations con- 
veniently slip, promises to remain a familiar object. In special cases, such as 
intercommunication between ships at sea, the transmission of signals between 
moving objects, as railway trains, or army corps, or in the emergency of a 
broken cable, wireless telegraphy may, and probably will, prove itself of im- 
mense value ; but these are the exceptions rather than the rule, so it now 
seems is if the existing methods of electric signaling are likely to remain 
indefinitely unchanged. Yet the coherer is one of the great discoveries of the 
age. It bids fair to become to electricity what the spectroscope is to light. 
With its aid man may explore the wide but unknown range of vibration be- 
tween the auditory and sensitory limits, and from this terra incognita who 
shall dare to prophesy the harvest to be gathered ? 


TOLSTOY AS THE APOSTLE 
OF PEACE. 


Ir seems to me that Tolstoy’s greatest 
word is Peace ; and in this, as in every- 
thing, he appeals to the intellectual and 
spiritual reality within the official and so- 
cial simulacrum which hides each of us 
from the others. It has been his mission 
to give men a bad conscience, to alarm 
them and distress them in the opinions 
and conventions in which they rested so 
comfortably. He repeats to us the di- 
vinely simply truth which the good and 
wise have known from the beginning, in 
terms which the most modern intelligence 
cannot refuse as trite. He arrives at a 
moment of civilization when no one any 
longer contends that the evils which war 
sums up in itself are justifiable apart from 
it, and he asks us to refrain from them by 
refraining from war, which makes im- 
perative things essentially and immutably 
wrong. Tolstoy’s literature, his matchless 
art, his fiction, which makes all other ap- 
pear so feeble and false, is merely the 
flower of his love of men, his desire to be 
true tothem. All that he has written, so 
far as I know it, is of one effect with all 
that he has been since he came to his 
moral consciousness. I cannot separate 
his esthetics from his ethics, for he has 
himself known no difference in them. 
But it seems to me that in his fiction he 
works more instinctively and vitally, and 
I believe that in this he will work longest. 
As a teacher he has put in contempora- 
neous terms the wisdom which has al- 
ways been in the world for the conduct of 
men; but as an artist he has divined 
things concerning nature and character in 
mystical heights and depths unreached 
before, and has portrayed life with an un- 
exampled truth and fulness. Such a 
man was sure to come when he was 
needed most ; and in order that he should 


perform his office to the generation to 
which he was sent it was not necessary 
that his own life should be perfect, or his 
whole doctrine unerring. One perfect Life 
and one unerring doctrine we had al- 
ready, and it is praise enough for Tolstoy 
to say that he teaches these with all his 
heart and all his mind; and however he 
falters or wanders, he worships them by 
a constant endeavor for their goodness 
and beauty.—W. D. Hovrells. 


&* 
CONSTANCY. 


Frienp after friend has left my side, 

Departing never to return,— 

And some of those for whom I yearn 

Were by the tenderest ties allied. 

From some the cruel hand of fate 

In early youth did separate, 

And others since that day have gone 

Their different ways into the world ; 

And, like a leaf in winter whirled, 

Am I forever hurried on 

Toward the cold and cheerless crypt. 

One friend alone that from me goes 

Always returns—if I inclose 

A postage stamp,—my manuscript. 
—John Newton Bogart. 


&* 
BULLS, AND OTHERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has lately tray- 
ersed the owld sod of Ireland sends us 
these “ bully ’’ bits: 

“There is a story told in journalistic 
circles in Dublin of a delightful display of 
cuteness by a farmer who called at one of 
the newspaper offices to have an adver- 
tisement inserted. He was informed that 
the charges were 6s. for the first insertion, 
and 2s. 6d. for the second. ‘ Faith, thin,’ 
said he, ‘T’ll have it put in the second 
toime.’ 

“Here are two more comical ‘bulls’ 
due to the Celt’s lightning rapidity of 
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thought: ‘Is ita son ora daughter your 
sister, Mrs. Healey, has got?’ asked a gen- 
tleman of one of his tenants whom he met 
on the road. ‘The curse of the crows on 
me, but [don’t know whether ’man uncle 
or an aunt,’ was the immediate reply. 

“T was present at a review of a militia 
regiment in the South of Ireland, when the 
scrgeant-major came up and reported to 
the colonel that all the ammunition was 
exhausted. ‘Then sound ‘‘ cease firing,’ ”’ 
roared the commanding officer. 

“At Killarney every visitor hears some 
laughable stories. Here is one—new and 
fresh, I think—which I picked up during 
my last visit to the glorious lakes. A 
number of boatmen who were quarreling 
indulged at the top of their voices in a 
good deal of profane language, which the 
marvelous echo repeated verbatim. ‘ Ar- 
rah, look at that now for schandal,’ said 
one of the party, who was of a pious turn, 
‘tachin’ the poor harmless echo to curse 
and swear !’”’ me 


DAWLEY’S DIARIO. 


MaGAZine editors and others, who think 
they have troubles of their own, may be 
enabled to make comforting comparisons 
by hearing the experience of our friend, 
Mr. Tomas R. Dawley, Jr., formerly of 
New York, latterly of Santiago de Cuba. 
A day or two after the surrender of Santi- 
ago Mr. Dawley started there the Times of 
Cuba, a diario independiente y de informa- 
cion, in English and Spanish, it being the 
first American daily newspaper printed in 
that historic town 

““We started the Times of Cuba,” he 
writes, ‘‘so that we might have an Ameri- 
can paper, as well as the American flag, in 
our new possession. There were other 
papers before ; they were Spanish papers, 
some of them run by Cubans. Of these 
latter we have had the pleasure of reading 
various old copies. They tell us of the 
loyalty of the Cubans to Spain, and how 
they proposed to keep the Yankee out, 
fighting side by side under the red and 
yellow flag. The editors are still here, 
and now they are singing verses and tell- 
ing us how they helped whip the Spaniard ; 
and they are full of complaints because we 
do not fire him out. After seeing the pied 
form of a newspaper run up to the very 
day of our first bombardment, we had 
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some misgivings about starting the Times. 
Some of the old editors offered to furnish 
us with their ‘wardrobes.’ In our igno- 
rance we did not know what connection a 
‘wardrobe’ could have with a daily paper, 
but later we learned that it was the term 
applied to the standing newspaper items 
which had been kept in Spanish printing 
offices for the last century. They included 
death notices, marriage announcements, 
and even local items of news. When a 
man died, or was assassinated, or put in 
jail, the editor went to his ‘ wardrobe,’ se- 
lected the appropriate item, changed the 
victim’s name, and then the matter was 
all ready for the press without fear of be- 
ing censored. Then this matter of being 
censored also frightened us. We have been 
in jail so many times that imprisonment 
has lost all its novelty for us. But we 
were informed that if we wanted to pub- 
lish any real hot stuff we might hire a 
couple of old beggars to sit in our office, 
and when the police came around to 
arrest the writer of the obnoxious article 
all we had to do ‘was to point out one of 
the beggars. We would still have one 
beggar left for another article, and if we 
wanted to write more articles we could get 
more beggars. They were cheap. Then 
we were told that we might expect to 
have a duel or two on our hands. This 
idea rather pleased us. We never had 
been challenged but once, that was way 
back in the palmy days of our youth in 
Spain. After having accepted the chal- 
lenge our opponent said he had only chal- 
lenged us to test our nerve, as he was 
looking for a companion to help fight an- 
other fellow. After being confronted with 
so many circumstances attending Cuban 
journalism we finally went ahead and got 
out our first paper. For three days we 
struggled with a local reporter, and an ad- 
vertising manager who smoked cigarettes 
in the morning and slept siestas in the 
afternoon. The one proved absolutely 
helpless to bring out a paper which had 
not provided itself with a ‘ wardrobe,’ 
and the other was so slow in making out 
receipts and collecting bills that many of 
our customers died before we could get 
their promised subscriptions. We were 
almost in despair, but finally found a 
man who wanted to work, and since then 
we have become daily more interested in 
the Times and its mission as a newspaper. 


MARGINALIA. 


True, it has not been much of a paper, 
but we have had the satisfaction of saying 
about what we pleased, and we have not 
yet been arrested or shot at.” 


ad 
OUR QUAKER FRIEND. 


WE have received from a Quaker lady, 
dwelling in sequestcred New Jersey, the 
following letter : 

“Dear Frienp—Will thee please pub- 
lish the inclosed poem for me? And will 
thee please send me a copy with it in? If 
thee does not use it, will thee please return 
the Ms., that I may send it elsewhere ? 

“Thine truly, —_—" 

But, alas! the poem inclosed, though 
ringing and patriotic, is a warlike effusion 
about Hobson and the Merrimac heroes— 
not only too belated for our use, but also a 
trifle out of key with the ‘‘ peace-on-earth- 
and-good-will-toward-men”’ tone which we 
would like to pervade this Christmas num- 
ber of Frank Lesuir’s Poputar Montuty. 
So we have returned it, not without gen- 
uine regret, and with the sentiment toward 
its author expressed in Byron’s lines— 
which, of course, she has never read : 

‘* May heaven so guard my lovely Quaker 
That anguish never can o’ertake her ; 
That aan and virtue ne’er forsake her, 

i 


But bliss be aye her heart’s partaker.”’ 
Bd 
A LESSON IN SONG CAR- 
PENTRY. 


To THE great army of professional song 
carpenters, who have not been long 
enough out of apprenticeship to know the 
subtler arts as well as the esoteric myste- 
ries of the trade, I would address a timely 
word on the subject of how to change and 
make over a poem written for one occasion 
to suit another. Even as a summer gar- 
ment is made over and dyed for winter 
use, so may the firecrackers be taken from 
a Fourth of July poem and snowballs sub- 
stituted to make it just the thing for 
Christmas. I willgive you a few examples 
which, asa whole, are intended to serve the 
purpose of a formula which may be fol- 
lowed in the revamping and rebuilding of 
a poem on any subject from evolution to 
pot cheese. 

The first is a poem on a time-honored 
subject. You will kindly imagine your- 
self a new-fledged poet, wondering about 
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the first of March how you are going to 
find the funds tor a straw hat and a bath- 
ing suit. So you finally select for a sub- 
ject one of the twin chestnuts, the other 
being ‘‘Love,’’ and in a few days hand the 
P. O. P. (pay-on-publication) periodical 
the following lyric: 
SPRING. 
The zephyr roams the lea, 
The catkin’s swinging high, 
The leaflet twinkles on the tree 
And glads the butterfly. 


The bluebird builds his nest, 
The grass is blowing green, 
And on the hillock’s breezy breast 
The lambkin skips serene. 


With maddest joy we beam, 
Till all our visions glow, 

To see the dainty rose-tree dream 
A trembling drift of snow. 


You wait in vain for this poem to ap- 
pear, and when you call on the editor he 
tells you he is sorry it was crowded out. 
With your fur cap still causing your hair 
to fall out, and the prospective bathing 
suit fluttering in the perspective, you feel 
emboldened to ask the editor why he has 
been printing “‘any time’ poems during 
the spring. He tells you he has been 
working off old stock, and to bring your 
poem in next spring. Now, if you are a 
high priest of the lyric art, you will sug- 
gest to the editor the advisability, while 
you have his sympathy, of changing it 
into a summer poem, that you may lay in 
the straw hat and bathing suit at a time 
when they are marked down to nothing 
to close out the stock. We will assume 
that the editor is agreeable to the proposed 
changes, so you sit down and make the 
alterations without adding a new rhyme, 
and you haye a poem on 

SUMMER. 
The cattle roam the lea, 
The wheat is waving high, 
The golden apple gilds the tree 
Where drifts the butterfly. 
The storm-wind shakes the nest 
While hurtling o’er the green, 
And on the runnel’s shining breast 
The lily dips serene. 

The daisied meadows beam, 
The sumachs richly glow, 

And white clouds idly drift and dream 
In argosies of snow.. 


During the latter part of August you call 
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upon the editor to ascertain why he hasn’t 
used your lines on ‘‘Summer.’? He will 
say he has had hay fever and hasn’t had 
a chance to bother with poetry lately, but 
that it is all right and that he will cer- 
tainly use it next year. It is now too late 
for straw hats and bathing suits, but if 
you think that the price of a poem would 
come in to buy you a pair of russet shoes 
to match the fading landscape, you will 
lose no time in telling the editor that 
without the change of a rhyme you can 
make a perfect autumn poem of it. If he 
is sympathetic and admires that spirit of 
sand that laughs at fate and refuses to be 
cast down, he will order you to turn the 
crank and set the mill in motion. Then 
you will have visions of russet shoes while 
taking the golden languors out of your 
summer poem and substituting the dreamy 
pathos of the pensive autumntide : 
AUTUMN. 
The corn shocks dot the lea, 
The crow is circling high, 
Kach red leaf flutters from the tree 
A gorgeous butterfly. 


The wind moans round the nest, 
Whose bough’s no longer green, 
The pumpkin lights the meadow’s 

breast 
With fairy gold serene. 


And while the frost gems beam, 
And all the colors glow, 

The thistledown sails like a dream 
Of silver dust and snow. 


About Thanksgiving you will ask the 
editor if he intends to use it in the last 
autumn number, and he will tell you tear- 
fully that everything has been crowded 
out by the great pressure of advertising, 
but that if you will let it go over until 
next year— 

“Let me make a winter poem of it !”’ 
you will shout. ‘Ican do it without 
changing a rhyme, and, if you like, I will 
make it comic, without interfering with 
the spirit.’’ 

The editor will smile in such a way that 
you will immediately take a seat, and only 
look at the rhymes which you will write 
up to and against in the smallest fraction 
of a jiffy : 

WINTER. 

Gaunt spectres haunt the lea, 

The storm king rides on high, 

And like the snowbirds round the tree 

The cakes and butter fly. 
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The snowflakes fill the nest, 
The Christmas wreath is green, 
And o’er the white drift’s heaving 
breast 
The bob-sled bobs serene. 
And while the pork chops beam, 
And make the table glow, 


The small bey’s hustled from his dream 
To shovel off the snow. 


“Good !’’ the editor will say, ‘good! I 
will use it at once.’”? The poet will feel 
that victory is to light on his banner at 
last, and that he will shortly have the 
necessary cash with which to purchase a 
pair of rubber boots, that he may trudge 
through the slush to peddle his annual 
grist of spring songs. The poem, through 
some hocus pocus, will finally appear in 
May, and you will at last be in time for 
your straw hat and bathing suit purchase, 

—R. K. Munkittrick, 
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CHRISTMAS MAIL. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


W HEN Christmas had covered the housetops with snow, 
And the bells had retold the sweet story of old, 
The postman was stopped on his wearisome rownd 
By a dainty wee maiden with ringlets of gold. 
She held to her bosom a little white box 
“With the strangest directions that ever he read: 
In round, childish characters, blotted and blurred, 
“To Robert O’ Malley, in Heaven,’’ it said. 


** Now please, Mr. Postman, my brother has gone 
To the beautiful land of the angels of light, 
And the tree in the parlor was stripped of its gifts, 
But no one remembered poor Bobby last night, 
And so I have sent him my woolly white lamb’? — 
She dropped from her lashes the pearl of a tear— 
‘ Or else he will think that his home in the clouds 
Is so far that we all have forgotten him here.”’ 


Oh, simple and wonderful faith of a child, 
That knew not the grave with its darkness and gloom, 
But looked to the skies as the country of God! 
Where the birds were in song, and the flowers were in blooin. 
It was this that was taught from the manger of yore 
When the Bethlehem Baby was born in the hay, 
And the spirit of death at His first little ery 


In the snow and the starlight went fleeing away. 
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GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ, COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF OF THE CUBAN INSURGENTS, 


GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, UNITED 
COPYRIGHT, 1898, BY FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


66 ELL, general, this tinre I am_ going 


to look up General Gomez and the 
Cuban army.”’ 

General Lee sat behind his desk in his Hayana 
office and looked steadily at me for a moment. 
Then, as though he had suddenly grasped the 
idea, he said, with energy, ‘‘ That’s right, 
Dawley, you are just the man to do it, and I 
will tell you where the old fellow is.’? He 
pushed back his chair, and turning to a large 
map of Cuba hanging on the wall, he placed 
his finger near the center, saying : ‘‘ There— 
yow ll find old 
Sitting Bull 
there, right 
there. He has 
an army of > bj 
10,000 men, ph = ra =) 


STATES CONSUL-GENERAL, IN HIS OFFICE AT HAVANA, 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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VALLEY OF TRINIDAD—LOOKING INTO THE INSURGENT COUNTRY. 


all well armed and disciplined, and he is now coming this way. Weyler has 
gone with double the force to intercept him, and we are expecting a great 
battle soon. It will probably decide the fate of Cuba.’’ 

“Can I get there in time to see it?’ I asked. 

“Tf you hurry up, I think you can,’’ and while I examined the map 
closely to get the exact location of Gomez and the army, the general marked 
the spot with a blue pencil, and repeated, ‘* You will find him right there.’’ 

There was no time to lose. I wanted to see the expected battle that would 
decide Cuba’s fate. A steamer was to leave the following morning for the 
south coast ports, and I arranged for passage to Trinidad, the nearest point of 
importance to that designated by General Lee as the headquarters of the 
Cuban army. 

I found Trinidad a little old city on the hillside, sloping toward the Carib- 
bean Sea. It was infested with smallpox and poverty. I made the acquaint- 
ance of the American consular agent, whom I found about dusk sitting on his 
roof watching fires burning on the distant mountains. Like most Americans 
he was a rebel. He explained to me that the fires were caused by Spaniards 
destroying the Cuban crops. In answer to my question why Gomez did not 
drive the Spaniards away, he replied that the insurgent general had not yet got 
around to this particular part of the island, but he was coming. When I 
confided to him my intention of joining Gomez he at once voluntecred to 
assist me. He brought me a pacifico to smuggle my photographing outfit 
past the blockhouse which guarded the road leading to the mountains, and as 
the things had to be taken out piecemeal, beneath the skirts of the pacifico’s 
wife and daughters, I was detained seven days. Everything was progress- 
ing nicely when the consul informed me that General Weyler was coming 
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into the city, and it would be necessary for me to hide. He took me down a 
crooked street to a house where there was a young lady sick with the small- 
pox. He pointed to the yellow flag over the door, and said Weyler never 
would dare enter there, as he consolingly poked a couple of camphor balls 
into my hand, advising me to smell of them occasionally. 

I did not like the smell of the house nor the camphor balls, and the fre- 
quent passing of the dead cart going its rounds after the dead had a depress- 
ing effect. Then there was an old woman who kept stewing a can of tar, 
choking me nearly to death. I sought relief in the back yard, and when I 
looked up at the mountains beyond the valley it seemed that I was a pris- 
oner more than ever. 

I was growing desperate, when the consul turned up with his pacifico and 
‘unformed me that my things had been safely conveyed past the lines, but 
there was no chance of my getting out myself, as a rebel force had turned up 
at the foot of the mountain, and had sent a challenge to the Spanish garrison 
to go out and fight them. As a consequence the city was thrown into a state 
of panic ; the volunteers were called out, and the sentries were doubled. I 
was anxious to get out of the pestiferous city, and, in spite of the protests of 
the consul and his pacifico, I planned my escape. 

Bright and carly the next morning I approached the Spanish lines. The 
sentry was leaning on his gun, and I tried to make him feel happy by taking 
his picture. I explained to him that in order to get a really good picture 
I must get it from the other side of the river. The river flowed 
through the valley beyond the blockhouse. Of course the sentry let 
me cross the river, and I found myself so relieved outside of an atmo- 
sphere laden with smallpox, camphor and tar, that I never returned. 

With the assistance of a red-whiskered 
wood-chopper I found the rebels. There 
were four of them—three men and a 
boy. One of the men carried a rusty 
old carbine and another carried the 
cartridges. A very old man, who said 
he was a veteran of a former insurrec- 
tion, carried an ancient pistol stuck’ 
into a cowskin holster, which he had 
apparently made himself. I sat down 
on a boulder, and, watching the old 
man cook some sweet potatoes in an 
old petroleum can, wondered if these 
were the rebels who had challenged the 
Spaniards and caused a panic in town. 
While I was thus occupied, a detail of 
Spaniards was reported coming in our 
direction. Our camp was in a ravine 
with a rocky precipice above it, and 
upon hearing the word ‘‘Spaniards,’’ 
my friends went up the precipice like THE SPANISH SENTRY, AT TRINIDAD. 
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CUBAN GUIDE AND ESCORT. 


so many cats. I tried to keep up with them, but it was impossible. 
After leaving Trinidad I spent a month in the mountains looking for 
General Gomez. I never lost an opportunity to study the social conditions 
and the character of the people I met, but I did not meet many, and be- 
sides most of my time was taken up in looking out for Spaniards, or forag- 
ing for something to eat. I don’t believe there was a mountain top that 
the Spanish did not climb, nor a valley that they did not cross, while 
I was in that region. I saw no armed Cuban force of any consequence, yet 
there were mountain passes that a few armed men could hold against a legion. 
Some of the Cubans whom I met explained matters by stating that Gomez 
had ordered the withdrawal of all the forces to concentrate with him near 
Sancti Spiritus, where he proposed to give battle to Weyler; and so, when we 
were being pursued the hardest, I consoled myself with the thought that I 
would soon be with the Cuban army, and then I would have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the tables turned. 

I left the mountains for a rolling country filled with the beauty of para- 
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dise ; there were fruitful trees with strange fruits and strange names ; there 
were gay birds chirping over the blackened ruins of former habitations, or 
winging their airy flight heavenward ; there were garden spots overgrown 
with briars and brambles. Occasionally the low of a stray steer fell upon 
one’s ears startlingly. The hoofbeats of a horse caused my guide to grasp 
his gun, as a wild steed pranced majestically across the way. 

On I hastened, guided over crooked trails by native guides frequently 
cast by chance in my way, and not unfrequently urged on at the point 
of a pistol. Some days we would get something to eat, generally the 
carcass of a beef roasted over a gridiron made of green boughs. One 
day we struck some honey. I think bumble-bees must have made it, 
for it made me awfully sick. 

All the time I was inquiring [P= 
anxiously for General Gomez. 
I had been all through the re- 
gion where General Lee said I 
would be sure to find him, and 
whenever I inquired of a stray 
Cuban, he—like the Indians 
when Columbus was in search 
of Cathay — pointed further on. 
Once I met a scout who could 
tell me something definite. He 
had just left army headquarters, 
and he answered all my ques- 
tions with a promptness that 
carried conviction. Gomez was 
encamped with his army wait- 
ing for Weyler to commence the 
attack. The scout was sure that 
Gomez would come out virto- 
rious. The cunning old general 
had herded many thousand heads 
of cattle into an inclosure, to 
which there was only one en- 
trance or exit. Upon the approach of 
the Spaniards he proposed to stampede 
the cattle, which like a vast whirlwind 
would rush upon the Spaniards and 
crush them. 

For three days I seemed to be going 
round in a circle, with Sancti Spiritus 
for the center. Each night, as I swung 
my hammock in some thicket and in- 
quired the distance, I received for reply, 
** Seven leagues.’’ 

At last I reached a stopping place 
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where I was assured that the army was en- 
camped ten leagues away, a distance which I 
have often covered in the saddle in half a 
day; but I found the Cuban’s conception of 
a league about equal to his 
veracity—a long way off. I 
started out before sunrise to 
cover those ten leagues. The 
sun rose, and it grew hot 
and hotter, till it seemed to 
be burning everything. It 
was midday when we came 
upon two men 
_ sleeping under 
“some palm 
leaves on the 
point of a promontory 
overlooking a highway. 
With difficulty they 
were induced to get up. 
They pretended to be 
watching Spanish troops 
camped in the road be- 
low, and when we told 
them that there were 
no troops there they 
rubbed their eyes and 
said they had all gone. 
eee eee ta Tn an unconcerned way 
permiasion”* “” they cautioned us not 
to proceed, for we would certainly fall 
into the encmy’s hands and be killed. 
My companion for this day’s journey 
was a young Cuban major, by the name of Antonio Betrand.* In each of 
his saddle bags he carried a swect potato as big as his head. He finally 
induced one of the sleepy sentries to show us the way to a ranch, hidden in a 
dense growth of trees. The major cooked one of his sweet potatoes. I 
struggled with fleas—millions of them—while the sole occupant of the ranch, 
a wounded rebel, looked on. He was such a miserable-looking rebel that I 
could not resist the temptation of asking him if he did not regret that the 
Spaniards had not killed him while they were about it. He said the Span- 
iards had not wounded him—he had done it himself. I then suggested that 
he go and hang himself and finish the job. 
That afternoon, with comparatively fresh mounts and the heat of the tropic 
sun over, we followed a young scout, who turned up just at the opportune 
moment. He was alert and brave, and kept a sharp lookout for the enemy. 


A FOLLOWER OF GOMEZ—RATIONS, PALM- 
PITH SANDWICH. 


* See ‘Marching with Gomez,”’ by Grover Flint, 
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He galloped to the crest of a hill, and there pausing a moment, he scanned 
the distance, his half-tamed mustang sniffing the air with nostrils extended 
and tail waving like a banner. Then he would disappear down the opposite 
slope, leaving the major and me with my pack mule rattling on behind. 

Ten leagues—we must have made twenty—and no Cuban army. Darkness 
was settling down when we scurried by a deserted ranch and entered a high- 
way where telegraph poles with dangling wires rose grimly outlined against 
the sky. On we sped, fairly losing ourselves in the darkness, till our guide 
turned into a grove and announced the day’s journey at an end. 

‘* Where’s Gomez ?’’ queried I. 

‘“* Quien sabe ?’’ said the boy. 

‘*But we'll find him to-mor- 
row, sure,’’ said the major, con- 
solingly. And again we swung 
our hammocks beneath the trees, 
and I slept and dreamed of Go- 
mez and his army, and the great 
victory which we were expecting. 
I would surely get there in time. 

With the first streak of morn- 
ing light we were rolling up our 
hammocks, and while the major 
went off through the bushes to 
find another guide, I waited im- 
patiently. It was nine o’clock 
before my companion turned up, 
bringing with him a kindly old 
gentleman with a strain of negro 
blood in his veins. He was pre- 
fecto of the district, and there be- 
ing no guide to conduct us further, 
he agreed to go. 

We rode across a beautiful 
prairie, and by a narrow trail 
plunged into a forest, where, deep 
within, we were presented 40 
an“ther prefecto who, with several 
families, was cultivating a re- 
cent clearing. We were treated 
to a noonday breakfast, and for 
my part I thought I ate sufficient 
for three days—the day past, the 
present, and the day to come. 

After my barbaric repast we 
were again conducted through 
the woods to where there was an 
outpost of Cuban soldiers. They AN INSURGENT TROOPER. 
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were in command of—I have forgotten whether he was a general or a 
major, but whichever he was, he came up and shook hands with us, and 
then his soldiers came up and shook, too. As this was the largest Cuban 
force I had yet seen, I was interested. Some of the men had on miscella- 
neous garments to cover their nakedness ; others hadn’t much of anything. 
But it was in the tropics. 

With the assurance that we were only an hour from Gomez’s headquarters, 
we procured two of the best equipped soldiers to conduct us to his camp. 
The afternoon was only an hour gone, and with renewed energy I hurried 
after my escort, full of elation at the prospect of at last joining the army of 
Freedom. But as the afternoon waned, so did my spirits. I wondered if 
my guides were trying to mix me up by leading me around in circles, 
through forests, savannas and bushes, I watched the sun, and saw it 
sink lower in the heavens — first on my right, then on my left, and 
then in front of me. I rounded up the two soldiers, including the major, 
and gave them an example of Anglo-Spanish profanity. They looked meck, 
and, pointing away to the bush, said, ‘‘ Muchos Espanoles !’? and then we 
rode on again. My pack mule appeared to be tired ; so was I, trying to chase 
him after those soldiers. 

As the sun dropped behind a fringe of trees we saw a man in the distance. 
He shouted a challenge across the savanna, and we answered back, ‘‘ Cuba !’’ 
and rode on through more bushes, thence by an empty cowyard, a roofless 
ranch, and a gateless post with an armed youth leaning against it, posing as a 
sentry. In the pasture beyond we were joined by a horseman, who led us 
through a grove of royal palms, on the other side of which gleamed many lit- 
tle camp fires, lighting up with cireles of flame the fast deepening twilight. 
Horses tethered by long lariats were grazing, and around the fires were groups 
of tattered and torn men. 

They were the insurgent army. An officer, conspicuous in long boots, 
gazed at me and my mule curiously. Following my guides to the further end 
of the field, I dismounted, and being directed to a tree beneath which a piece 
of canvas was stretched on stakes, I peeped under; but not thinking that 
there was anything of consequence there, I was about to pass on. A sudden 
jerk at my elbow detained me, and I looked down at a little old man seated 
in a hammock. 

His face was turned toward the ground, and I saw a very conspicuous head 
of white hair bobbing back and forth, apparently looking for something. I 
heard a deep-down voice say, ‘‘ Take these candles !"? and then the fead went 
back, and a face about the color of coffee with a little milk in it tured up to 
mine, I was aware that a little pair of eyes, opening and shutting rapidly, 
were looking me over. Then I knew that I was in the presence of Gomez, 
the man who had made his name famous on three continents. I reached out 
and shook the venerable hero by the hand. He blinked at me a. trifle 
harder, as I crawled under his canopy to talk with him, he making no move 
to come out. 

I answered the few questions relative to my journalistic mission he put to 
me, in that same deep-down voice, after which he called one of his aids, a 
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CUBANS FIRING IN THE BUSH—HOW WE MADE THE SPANIARDS FORM LINE OF BATTLE. 


colonel, and ordered him with.a wave of the hand to take me to ‘‘ the de- 
posit for correspondents.’’ I had heard of deposits for horses and cattle, de- 
posits for sweet potatoes and coffee, places where the insurgents kept their 
stock and produce hidden from the Spaniards. So at first a ‘‘ deposit for 
correspondents ’”’ struck me as a novelty, but on second thought I concluded 
that it must be a place where all the correspondents camped together. I was 
beginning to anticipate the surprise and glee with which the other corre- 
spondents would greet me after my long journey, when it occurred to me 
that the colonel was leading me about as though he was not quite sure of the 
locality. 

I asked him how many correspondents there were in camp, and he an- 
swered that since the Spaniards had killed the last one, a few days pre- 
viously, there were none. This dampened my spirits, and impatiently I 
asked what he was looking for. It had grown dark, and he muttered some- 
thing about ‘‘deposit,’’ as he stumbled back toward the general’s quarters 
under the tree. Concluding that he had lost the ‘‘deposit,’? I looked up to 
see a man standing in the dim light of a flickering camp-fire. He had his 
hands in his trousers pockets, standing at his ease, and I recognized him at 
once as a fellow countryman. He looked down at me as I came up, and, 
rolling a chew of tobacco to one side of his jaw, he expectorated into 
the fire, and then greeted me heartily. In answer to his first question I told 
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SMITH. 
him I had been hunting for Gomez and the army, and then I asked for the 
correspondents. . 

‘* Ain’t any,”’ said he, laconically. 

‘* And the Texas Rangers ?”’ 

‘* What Texas Rangers ?”’ 

‘‘Why, the Texas Rangers that we heard about in the States, supposed to 
be down here with the Cuban army whipping the Spaniards.”’ 

“Never heard of ’em.”’ 

‘Never heard of them! and how long have you been here ?”’ 

‘¢ Over a year.”’ 

Then I asked him how many Americans there were with Gomez, and he 
replied that he was the only one. I asked him about the ‘‘ deposit ’’ that 
the general had ordered me to, and when he said that he had never heard of 
such a place I began to have an inkling that I was being humbugged. My 
new-found friend proved to be the subsequently famous Major Smith, who 
pretended to bring dispatches from Gomez at the beginning of our war with 
Spain. He conducted me to a strip of oileloth stretched over a hammock, 
where he invited me to sit in the grass while he talked about getting me 
something to eat. He did not seem to be quite sure whether there was any- 
thing in the camp to eat or not, and while he was squirting tobacco juice at 
live coals, my traveling comrade, Major Antonio, brought me his remaining 
giant sweet potato, Smith gave it toa negro to roast for me, and in a few 
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moments the negro returned with another potato, about the size of a hen’s 
egg, which he wanted to substitute for my big one. I remonstrated with the 
negro, and at length succeeded in getting my original potato roasted, but had 
it stolen from me before I finished eating. 

Smith and I spent the evening discussing the probabilities of a battle. I 
was already beginning to feel my faith shaken. But Smith assured me 
Gomez was a great general, a second Napoleon, a military genius whose 
tactics beat all other tactics that had ever been devised, and when he had 
won Cuba’s independence he would be acclaimed by the whole world. — Fi- 
nally the soft notes of the clarion, as the bugler sounded taps, hushed the 
murmuring voices gathered about 
the fires, and we sought rest in 
our hammocks. 

Just before daybreak the re- 
veille cut clearly through the 
morning mist as the sound rolled | 
across the savanna. We had just | 
time to stretch ourselves, and . 
then ‘‘ boots and saddles”’ rang ike ri 
out cheerily as the rising sun (feet i Ve 
glinted upon ragged men rolling |") 7 7) 
blankets and gathering up their he 

| 


sar 


utensils. Horses were saddled 
and mules packed, and when the 
bugle blew again we mount- 
ed. I then had a chance 
to review the army—that 
army which I had traveled 
so far to see. It formed into 
three sections. A body of 
mounted men, about seven- 


ty, armed with car- a a 
bines and fairly ’ 
well dressed, eth] 


formed a line in , 
double rank, fac-“™ 
ing the general’s 
quarters. This 
was the command- 


er-in-chief’s body- ee 
fs & Ps eee ae 
guard and crack troop, known as the edie. ll 


Escolta. On the left another body of 
mounted men formed in the same 
manner as the first. These were not 
quite as well dressed, but they were 
all armed. “There: were. just: sixty Of tsce oon aw?! Sanweay aves Gomez, 
them, and they formed a ‘‘ regiment”’ IN CAMP, 
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known as the Victoria. In the rear of these two bodies of horsemen, another 
body formed which constituted the pack train or impedimenta. It consisted 
of the cooks, mule-drivers, servants and camp-followers in general, probably 
numbering two hundred. They were a nondescript looking lot, and very noisy. 

As the three divisions finished forming, General Gomez stepped out from 
his clump of bushes under the palm tree. He wore an ordinary soft hat of 
gray felt with a Cuban coat-of-arms, such as were sold in New York for ten 
cents, pinned on the front. A pair of tan-colored boots covered black trousers 
half up the leg, and a dark-colored cotton blouse completed his attire. I 
looked about in yain for that uniform which most of us have seen on exhibi- 
tion as the regulation at Cuban fairs. A few of the staff officers wore suits 
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made of brown holland. With the exception of these there were scarcely two 
men in the army dressed alike 

It was thus that I found the Liberating Army, some six weeks after begin- 
ning my search, journeying through the southern part of Santa Clara pro- 
vince, and circling around Sancti Spiritus to within a short distance of the 
Jucaro-Moron Trocha. It was the chief outfit which Captain-General Weyler, 
in command of a European army, was supposed to be marching to meet, and 
which was represented in the United States as an army of ten thousand men 
about to bring the war for Cuban independence to a decisive end. 

At a signal from the grizzly chief the army moved. Mounted on a hand- 
some white horse, General Gomez, surrounded by his staff, rode off, his 
escort tagging on behind in a column of twos. The Victoria Regiment, strag- 
gling into a column, followed on, and the irregular impedimenta brought up 
the extreme rear. Except a couple of scouts thrown out to the right and to 
the left, there was no advance guard. And thus we marched, no one know- 
ing whither, except perhaps the ‘‘ Old Man’’ himself. 

That morning’s march was not a long one. Gomez suddenly halted, and 
pointing to a clump of chapparal skirting the savanna, signified his intention 
of having his canopy and hammock stretched there. The army dispersed 
over the savanna, and the horses were tethered by their long lariats. As I 
was about to remove my saddle, Smith explained that it was against the 
rules ; horses must be kept saddled from sunrise to sunset. 

The camping place was a delightful spot. There was a winding river and 
shade trees and a forest beyond, in whose depths the prefectos had not been 
impoverished by hungry rebels. There was an abundance of half-tame cat- 
tle roaming over the savannas, and soon the army butchers were at work. 
Smith and I camped under a tree, and his assistente prepared us a breakfast of 
fried beef and sweet potatoes. We bathed in the river, and returning to our 
canopy Smith recounted the exploits of the army and the noble deeds of the 
‘‘grand Old Man.’’ I sat in the grass and listened to Smith’s narrative full 
of wonderment, regretting that [had been unable to follow that army through 
a hundred victorious battles, as Smith had done. 


OUTSKIRTS OF GOMEZ’S CAMP, 


THE WASTREL WIND. 
By MArTHA MCCULLOCH-WILLIAMs. 
O you remember the eerie gloaming ? 
The yellowing boughs all wan and 
cold 
As a ghost at prayers? and the night birds, 
homing 
Wide-winged, slow, to the spectral wold? 
The long, low fallows, dim and shrunken, 
As the face of the dead that hath loved 
and sinned ? 
And the reeling moon, round, redly drunken 
With’ wildering wine of the wastrel wind ? 


Oh, love and the day they died together ! 
Sweet faith grew wan with the wanning 
leaves 
Fate fareth afar in the autumn weather, 
To rend and cleave as the lightning 
cleaves. 
Asigh and a word, half sighed, half spoken— 
The lifted lash of an eye too kind— 
And the troth we had pledged was proudly 
broken 
To the lusty horns of the wastrel wind. 


= 


penny-dreadful and blood-and-thunder fiction for the _ family story 

papers. He dealt exclusively in conspiracies, murders, stolen wills, kid- 
nappings, and substiti tions of babes in the cradle. His works are not so 
bad, of their kind. If you ever have to go through a long, tedious illness— 
which God grant you may not !—you might do worse than while away the 
hours of convalescence by reading his ‘‘ Mysteries of Ménilmontant,’’ in two 
fat paper-covered volumes. Your interest is enchained from the very first 
chapter, where the villainous Duc de Chateaubranlant, leaving the opera in 
full evening dress, goes down into the sewers of Paris to meet an escaped 
convict of his acquaintance and receive from him certain papers destined to 
ruin the beautiful Marquise de La-Tour-Prend-Garde, who, having been ex- 
changed. in the cradle by a false nurse, is not the daughter of a grandee of 
Spain, as all the Faubourg Saint-Germain supposes, but is in reality the child 
of a plumber of the Rue Popincourt, who by a judicial error was condemned 
to death and guillotined in place of this very escaped convict with whom the 
wicked duke has a rendezvous in the uncomfortable and subterranean sewer. 

You may judge from the foregoing whether or not Jean Vignol knew his 
business as a romancer. 

Yet his practice was not large, and sometimes he found it difficult to dis- 
pose of his ‘‘ copy,’’ even at the most meagre space-rates. He had no luck, 
no ‘‘pull,’’ no talent for hustling, as you say in America. 

His début in letters had been ambitious enough. To this day there repose 
in the oblivion of a dark corner of a bottom bureau drawer two early and 
unpublished works, composed by him at the time when he had hair on his 
head and real artistic aspirations in his heart. One of these manuscripts is 
a volume of poems called ‘‘ Dead Sea Flowers,’’ lamenting the heartless 
coquetries of a young person designated by the romantic pseudonym of 
Fragoletta (her real name was Sadie, and she was errand-girl in a florist’s 

*Translated by Henry Tyrrell. 


‘a something like twenty years past, Jean Vignol had been a writer of 
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store), who is compared to all the famous heroines of love-tales from remote 
antiquity to the present day. The other work is a tragedy in five acts, in 
verse, very horrific and Middle-Aged, bearing the sanguinary title of ‘‘ The 
Flayers-alive,’? and in which people wearing long black cloaks assail one 
another with two-handed swords and interminable tirades. 

Unfortunately, Dead Sea Flowers and tragedies in verse were not negotia- 
ble in the literary market—and Jean Vignol had to live. It was in the 
Belleville quarter of Paris, on the fifth floor of a sordid tenement, that he 
dwelt alone with his aged mother, who was a martyr to rheumatism. To 
earn a little money—little enough, verily !—the poet turned hack novelist, 
in the same dogged spirit that an art-school graduate who has failed at paint- 
ing takes to photography. 

With good-natured resignation he went into harness, and did his best— 
but, as we have seen, without much success. Nor was it to be expected that 
he would achieve any great results; for he lacked conviction, sincerity, 
in his work, and did not take seriously enough his marquises who were 
daughters of guilletined plumbers, nor his dukes promenading the sewers in 
fine raiment and white cravat. 

The publisher of the paper in which Jean Vignol’s stories appeared com- 
plained that they were dull, and paid only two sous per line. The poor 
author shrugged his shoulders at the rigors of manifest destiny, and, to keep 
the pot boiling, went on devising adventures more ind more extravagant. 
Once, for example, when he was behind two months’ rent, and liable to 
seizure for debt, at the last moment he obtained from his publisher a pecun- 
iary advance on the strength of the following plot submitted : A double-bass 
player at the Ambigu Theatre—who, without suspecting it, is the illegitimate 
son of an English peer—returns home one night and finds a skeleton in his 
instrument-case !—‘‘ Continued next week.”? 


TI. 


WHILE old Mamma Vignol lived, Jean, a model of filial piety, had plod- 
ded along contentedly enough. But since her death, two years ago, he was 
alone in the world—without parents or friends, an habitual stay-at-home ; 
and he found life very tedious in his elevated lodgings in Belleville. 

He was, at the time of which we write, a sturdy little man of forty-seven 
years, beginning to grow pudgy, with a heavy black beard, a Socratic nose, 
a pair of honest small eyes, and a few sparse bristles on the top of his other- 
wise denuded dome of thought. Having but bad health and a mediocre 
stomach, he was obliged to renounce even the consolation of tobacco. 

Day by day his fictitious heroes, heroines and assassins grew more irk- 
some, until their hapless creator became almost disgusted with his own 
conceits. 

‘*What a bother !’’ he exclaimed to himself this Christmas Eve, as he 
mounted slowly to his fifth floor—for he was slightly asthmatic. ‘‘ Here is 
the editor complaining that my latest, ‘Behind the Bars,’ wants action— 
meaning, of course, more bloodshed. Well, I suppose I shall have to resusci- 
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tate Biffe-Toujours, my star criminal, 
and have him stab some more people 
—though in my last installment I had 
finished by throwing him from the Eiffel 
Tower. And still they refuse me four 
cents a line. Is life worth living ?”’ 

Entering his forlorn apartment, he 
found a whole series of petty annoy- 
ances awaiting him. In the first place, 
his coke fire had gone out and must be. 
started afresh. Then, as he was casting 
a regretful look upon the old pipes he 
was forbidden to smoke, his writing- 
lamp flickered out. A new wick was re- 
quired. And, come to look, there were 
only two matches left in the box. 

‘“Thunder and Mars !’’ growled Jean 
Vignol, letting go his strongest oath. 
‘‘Here am [in a pretty fix, if anything 
more happens to the lamp—for I shall 
have to work until daybreak to bring 
back my criminal to life again. A 
merry Christmas Eve, to be sure! Shall 
I go down those five flights again for 
matches? No! rather than that, I’ll 
borrow of my neighbor.’’ 

His neighbor was Mére Mathieu, a ‘Mire mataieu! CAN YOU LEND ME 
poor old widow whose daughter, a vaude- A FEW MATCHES?” 
ville actress abandoned by her husband, had died in childbirth the 
summer before, leaving the infant to be brought up on the bottle by the 
aforesaid Mére Mathieu. She supported herself by sewing for a department 
store. The novelist had ‘‘helped her out’’ with a few francs on several 
occasions when her need had been greater than his own. Now he rapped at 
her door, and called out: 

‘‘Mére Mathieu ! can you lend me a few matches 

He stopped short as the door opened and he looked in. There was the 
poor woman kneeling on the floor, busily engaged in rolling and tying up 
the hair mattress which she had taken from her bed, leaving revealed a 
limp-looking tick half filled with straw. Close by, the baby slept peacefully 
in a wicker cradle. 

‘Why, what are you up to now, Mére Mathieu? Going to move before 
rent day comes around ?”’ 

‘“Oh, no, M. Vignol. Iam just going to the pawn shop with this mat- 
tress—it is good for ten francs, at least; I must hurry, for they close at 
eight.’’ 

‘¢What—and sleep on the straw ?” 

‘*Yes; it won’t be for the first time. You see, my younger sister, who is 
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a widow like myself—the one who was wardrobe mistress at the Variétés— 
has fallen ill again, and they won’t take her at the hospital because they say 
she is incurable. So I must help her a little—she has always been so good 
to me. Ina week or so, when I get my fortnightly wages from the store, I 
can have the mattress back again. All that bothers me now is—what to do 
with the baby while I go out. Usually the janitor’s wife takes care of it for 
me; but, to-night being Christmas Eve, they have company to dinner and 
are going to celebrate the réveillon. So I don’t know what to do with the 
young one.”’ 

Jean Vignol showed signs of agitation, not to say emotion. 

‘* Don’t do that, Mére Mathieu,’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Don’t go to the pawn 
shop. I have fifteen francs—here are ten of them. Go straight to your 
sister. As for the kid—well, you can leave him with me. He sleeps like a 
church-goer ; he won't disturb my writing. I dare say I can rock the cradle 
with my foot, and even manage to give him the bottle in case he wakes up 
and howls.”’ , 

This was a great boon to the poor Widow Mathieu, and she departed, 
showering benedictions upon the story-writer. He dragged the cradle in 
beside his writing table, and smiled grimly behind his bushy black beard as 

he muttered : 

‘Here's a new sensation—my dé- 
but as dry nurse !”” 


Ill. 

Ix good humor over the un- 
wonted function he has assumed, 
Jean Vignol seizes his pen and 
plunges into a vortex of adven- 
ture. His ‘‘copy’’ is due at the 
printer’s to-morrow morning. 

The resurrection of his 

desperado, Biffe-Toujours, 

will change the whole 
drift of. the story. Never 
-mind ! the romancer is in 
fine form to-night. His 
leading heavy criminal, 
hurled from the Eiffel 

Tower by an elegant but 

foxy vicomte, seizes in his 
_ descent one of the iron 

girders of the structure, 
climbs the rest of the way 
= ; down with the agility of 
an ape, and gets away to 


“ ‘ : eae spite AEN oa . « o] 
BESIDES, | CAN HELP YOU TO BRING begin life anew. To-mor- 


UP THE LITTLE FELLOW.”’ 
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row, while they are dragging the Seine 
for his body, he will commit highway 
robbery and stab two policemen. The 
public want incident and ac- 
tion in a serial story, and 
must have it, or they won’t 
subscribe for the paper. 

At this point the baby 
woke up and began to cry. 
Jean Vignol dropped his pen, 
seized the milk bottle and 
administered it to the infant, 
not so very awkwardly for a 
beginner, and then rocked it 
to sleep again. 

But, this done, the writer 
did not return immediately to 
his work. Instead, he sat 
pensively regarding the poor 
little mite, as it lay on the 
pillow, with two tiny fists 
clenched as if already antici- 
pating the fight for existence. 

The cradle—infancy—has 
he ever given these a fair 41 
showing in his absurd novels ? 
How false and stupid they 
seem to him now, all those 
yarns of his about children 
stolen and substituted one for 
another! Now, here is a real, 
living, breathing child, and an “BY THE WAN) Me VIGNOL, I HAVE BEEN READIES ONE 

2 OR TWO OF YOUR THINGS, LATELY: 

orphan at that—a genuine ‘ 

creature of misery. What is going to become of it? Its grandmother is old, 
and worn out with toil and privation—she cannot last very long. Then it 
will be one of those unfortunates whom organized charity brings up by 
wholesale, and who, for the most part, turn out badly. It is from these 
that the malefactors and criminals—the real-life ones—are recruited. Poor 
little thing! what has life in store for it? Life! that strange serial story 
which grows more and more incomprehensible with each installment, and 
of which the monotonous dénouement explains nothing. 

Jean Vignol has fallen into a dolorous reverie. The poet he once dreamed 
of becoming is not dead in him yet. As he looks upon the cradle before him, 
and remembers that to-morrow is Christmas, he thinks of the Babe that 
lay upon the straw of the manger at Bethlehem. That Babe came into 
the world that men might love one another; and yet, though the churches 
where they have preached His doctrine for nearly two thousand years 
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are still standing, evil and misery and all uncharitableness seem to continue 
right along. 

The child materially and morally abandoned—the child dedicated, as it 
were, by a sort of social fatality to vice and crime—there is the theme of a 
great book to be written, with the outpouring of all the tenderness, all the 
indignation, all the sincerity of one’s heart. Ah! there is the novel that 
Jean Vignol might write, if But why think of it? Jean Vignol has no 
talent—he never did, and never will have. He knows it too well. And if 
tears spring up and surprise him at this moment, it is because while pitying 
the child’s helplessness he is also in despair at his own. 

Meanwhile the door opens. Mére Mathieu has returned. She is all out of 
breath; and, oh! how tired and worn she looks ;_ how pale and wrinkled her 
face is, in her old black bonnet. 

But, now or never. Jean Vignol has something on his mind, and is 
determined to speak out. 

‘Listen, Mére Mathieu. I have been thinking about you during your 
absence. When mother was alive my earnings sufficed ‘for two. Why 
shouldn’t they now—if you will take her place? Will you? Then we shall 
both have a home, which neither of us has at present. Besides, I.can help 
you to bring up the little fellow.”’ 

The poor woman gave a startled cry, then sank into a chair and buried her 
face in her hands; and, as the baby opened its eyes and began to murmur, 
Jean took it up from the cradle, regarded it at arms’ length for a moment, 
and planted upon its chubby little cheek a kiss already quite paternal. 


IV. 

Nor is this the end of the story. As it turned out, Jean Vignol’s generous 
conduct brought him luck. True, he continues to reel out much the same 
kind of stuff for his special public. Yet there is something about his last 
story, ‘‘ The Orphan of Belleville,’’ that lifts it out of the class of the others, 
and has made all the shop-girls cry. Its success has increased the circulation 
of the paper, and at last the author gets his four cents a linc. It has even 
been syndicated in some of the provincial sheets. 

The other day, as Jean Vignol stopped at his publisher’s to collect his roy- 
alties, he experienced the proudest momient of his literary life. An illustrious 
writer, one of the very greatest novelists of the age, patted him on the back 
and said : 

‘* By the way, M. Vignol, I have been reading one or two of your things 
lately, and I find some bits very well done indeed —very sincere, very 
touching —about children.’’ 

The poor author blushed to the top of his head. 

‘*Thank you so much, cher maitre,’’ he stammered, with happy emotion. 
‘*You see, the fact is, when I write about children, now, I work directly 
from life.’’ 
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Inscription : 
“Presented to Osborn W. Deig- 
nan, Hero of the Merrimac, 
y his Fellow-townsmen 

OF Stuart, lowa. Nov. 
12th, 1898. 


ENLISTED in the Uni- 
ted States Navy at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard on 
the 22d of April, 1898, and 
on the 25th was rated cox- 


swain, and then transferred. 


to the Merrimac. I went 
aboard ship at Norfolk, Va., 
having previously had about 
seven years’? sea service, 
mostly on merchant vessels. 
From Norfolk to Key West, 
and from Key West to Cien- 
fuegos, we sailed with the 
‘Flying Squadron ’’ under 
Admiral Schley, arriving 
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By CHIEF BoATSWAIN’s MATE OsBoRN W. DEIGNAN, 
Helmsman of the “ Merrimac.” 
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off Santiago about the 26th of May. The reason for our stay at Santiago was 
a breakdown of the engines of the Merrimac. We were on our way back to 
Key West at the time, and a dispatch boat cvertook us off Santiago with the 
information that the Spanish fleet, under command of Admiral Cervera, was 
in Santiago Harbor. 

The Merrimac was a two-masted iron steamship of 5,000 tons. She carried 
5,000 tons of cargo coal intended for the use of the naval vessels. She had 
previously been a ‘‘ tramp’’ steamer. - I was coxswain, and used to take my 
trick at the wheel every four hours. I was selected by the captain for this 
position whenever going alongside. We lay off Santiago Harbor for about 
four days, during which time Admiral Schley bombarded the forts of Santiago 
for the first time. with the purpose of finding the range. 

On the morning of June Ist, Lieutenant Hobson came aboard the Merrimac 
and informed Captain James Miller of the plan to sink the collier for the pur- 
pose of obstructing the channel in the mouth of the harbor. He also 
informed us that they wanted volunteers to take her in. 


ADMIRAL CERVERA. 
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LIEUTENANT RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON. 


As soon as I heard that they wanted volunteers, I went to Captain Miller 
and asked him to use his influence to have me selected as helmsman, on 
account of my previous experience in that capacity, and because of the Mer- 
rimac being at times very cranky and hard to handle. At this time over 
1,500 men had volunteered their services for the venture of sinking the Mer- 
rimac in the harbor. The captain told me he would use his influence, as he 
would rather have me at the wheel than anybody else. It was thought at 
the time that Captain Miller himself would go with the party, as he was very 
desirous to do so. Captain Miller is one of the ablest and most kind-hearted — 
officers I ever met, and I think he was very much disappointed at not going 
in himself. ; 

The battleship Massachusetts was lying alongside of us at the time, taking 
on coal. They hurried the coaling so that they could discharge as much coal 
as possible, as we intended within twenty-four hours to make the start. 
Drafts of men were sent from the different ships of the fleet to assist in taking 
everything movable and of value from the Merrimac, and to transfer it to the 
other ships of the fleet. During these preparations a number of gunner’s 
mates came aboard and arranged the placing of seven mines, which were fixed 
on the hull of the ship at different points under the water line, to be used in 
blowing her up at the right moment. There being two large heavy anchors 
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FRANCIS KELLEY. 


(Photographed expressly for FRANK La-LIE’s 
PorULAR MONTHLY.) 


DANIEL. MONTAGUE. 
(Drawn from Photograph.) 
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forward, we removed one to the stern. 
These were to be used to anchor the ship 
athwart the narrowest part of the channel. 

At this time all I knew of the project was 
the rumor that the ship was to be sunk in 
the harbor in order to bottle up Cervera’s 
fleet. - 

During the day I prepared, under Lieu- 
tenant Hobson’s instructions, the captain’s 
gig, which was to serve as a lifeboat. This 
was to be used in making our escape, after 
having reported to Lieutenant Hobson that 


GEORGE F, 


PILILLIL > 
(Photographed expressly for FRANK LESLIE’S 
PopuLaR MONTHLY.) 


our duties had been performed. We were 
instructed to cut the lifeboat adrift, jump 

overboard and swim for it, then we were to 
row out about half a ship’s length from 

the Merrimac and wait for Lieutenant 

ITobson. , 

Lieutenant Hobson instructed us as 
follows : ‘‘ After you are all in the boat, 
row out one-half ship’s length from 
the ship to avoid the suction, and 
wait a reasonable length of time for 
me. I will stay on the bridge and ex- 
plode the mines. _If you do not see 
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me after waiting a reasonable length of 
time, make for the fleet.’’ 

About twelve o’clock (noon) all the 
men who were not members of the volun- 
teer crew left the Merrimac, and Admiral 
Sampson came aboard and inspected her. 
Lieutenant Hobson showed him around 
and explained everything to him, and he 
was satisfied with the preparations. 

By five o’clock in the evening all the 
preparations were finished, and at about 
this hour Lieutenant Hobson announced 


JOHN MURPHY. 


(Drawn from Description by 
O. W. Deignan.) 
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RANDOLPH CLAUSEN. | 
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the selection of the crew. It was then | 
that I found out I was to be one of them, 
and to act as helmsman. I also learned 
the names of the other men selected. 
George Charette, who was first-class gun- 
ner’s mate on the New York, was 
assigned to look after the elec- 
tric batteries which were to be 
used in exploding the mines. 
Boatswain Mullen, who was boat- 
swain on the New York, was sta- 
tioned at the bow anchor to drop 
it when ordered by Lieutenant 
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MORRO CASTLE, FROM THE SEA. 


The white cross is immediately over the prison where the Merrimac heroes were confined. 


MORRO, FROM WESTERN BATTERY. 
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LIEUTENANT HOBSON ON THE BRIDGE (JUNE 2npD). 
“We cruised up and down in front of the harbor entrance.” 
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THE SUNKEN ‘* MERRIMAC,” 
(Relative position to the Afeina Mercedes, as shown in companion picture on facing page.) 


(Photograph by Lieutenant John Gorgas.) 


Halsol to do so. Francis Kelley, who was water tender of the Merrimac, was 
assigned to the fire room, and his duty was, when he received the iene; to 
open all the sea valves in the fire room and let in the water. He also acted as 
fireman, and his instructions were to keep up a full head of steam from the 
time we started in until receiving the signal to come up. George F. Phillips 
was on the Merrimac as machinist. He was to act as engineer. Daniel Mon- 
tague, who was chief master of arms on the New York, was to let go the stern 
anchor when he received the signal. My station was at the helm on the 
bridge amidships, and my in- 
structions were, when we got to 
the narrowest part of the en- 
trance of the harbor, Lieutenant 
Hobson would command me to 
put the wheel hard-aport. This 
would bring the bow to the star- 
board, or right, thus bringing 
the bow to the Morro side and 
the stern to the western batteries. 

Between five and six o'clock, 
after having received our instruc- 
tions, we had a drill under Lieu- 
tenant Hobson. The man sta- 
tioned to let go the bow anchor 
had a rope attached to his wrist 
and leading to. the bridge, so 
that Lieutenant Hobson could 
give him the signal when to 
let go. The man at the stern 
was arranged in the same man- 
' ner ; also the men in the engine 
CAPTAIN JAMES MILLER, OF THE Sf MERRIMAC’? room and_ fire room, so that 
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THE ‘REINA MERCEDES,’? SUNK BY THE SPANIARDS AT MOUTH OF HARBOR. 
Photograph by Lieutenant John Gorgas. 


when they received the signal they were expected to come up and report 
having performed their respective duties. Lieutenant Hobson arranged all 
details in a precise and careful manner, and I, in common with all the crew, 
felt willing to obey his commands and follow him anywhere, so great was our 
confidence in his ability and bravery. 

We cruised up and down in front of the harbor entrance until about four 
o’clock in the morning, June 2d. I might mention here that the New York 
was expected to chase us in, firing blank shells at us in order to make the 
Spaniards believe we were a blockade-runner. While cruising up and down 
we lost the New York, and it was x 
almost broad daylight when she re r-| 

‘hove in sight. As soon as. we ] 
sighted her, we headed for the har- 
bor entrance. As we did so, Ad- 
miral Sampson sent the torpedo 
boat Porter after us, with instruc- 
tions to Lieutenant Hobson to 
postpone the attempt until the 
next morning on account of it 
being too light. 

Lieutenant Hobson sent word 
back that daylight could not stop 
him from going into the channel, 
and begged permission of the ad- 
miral to proceed, but the permis- 
sion was not granted. We then 
returned to the fleet a very much 
disappointed crew. I say, a dis- 
appointed crew, for the reason that 
for my part my nerves were all 
strung up to the highest tension, | = ; 
and the reaction was very trying. ENSIGN JOSEPH POWELL, OF THE ‘‘ NEW YORK,’’ 
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NEAR VIEW OF THE ‘‘ REINA MERCEDES.’?—MORRO FORTRESS IN THE BACKGROUND, 
Photograph by G. Raymond Bald. 

During the day the program was somewhat changed. John Murphy, cox- 
swain of the Jowa, was substituted for boatswain Mullen, very much to Mullen’s 
disappointment. In addition to the lifeboat we fitted out a catamaran, or 
life raft. This was swung over the ship’s side, attached to a boom. In refer- 
ence to this catamaran, our instructions were to cut away the rope that 
fastened it to the boom and drop it into the water. We were to do this when 
the Merrimac sunk, so that in case anything happened to the lifeboat we would 
have the use of the catamaran. The program in reference to the mines was 
also changed. The mines were so placed that each one of us could touch off 
a mine separately, after having performed our other duties. It was a well- 
known fact that the Spaniards had mined the harbor, and we also knew that 
the waters about Santiago were filled with sharks. 

I had been aboard the Merrimac all day, and having had no rest the night 
before, was tired and sleepy, so asked that I might be relieved at the wheel in 
order to gain a little strength. Randolph Clausen, coxswain of the New York, 


HOBSON ON THE BRIDGE, DEIGNAN AT THE WHEEL (J UNE 3RD). 
“The wind from this shot carried away my cap.” 
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was sent to relieve me, and at the same time all the other men of the crew 
were temporarily relieved from duty in order that they might have some rest. 
While Clausen was at the wheel he asked permission of Lieutenant Hobson 
to be one of the crew, and Lieutenant Hobson told him that he did not need 
any addition, and that he would not take any more men than was absolutely 
necessary. He asked Clausen if he was a good oarsman. Clausen replied 
that he was, having pulled in several races. Lieutenant Hobson finally 
decided he would need another man, in case any of the others were shot ; so, 
Clausen was allowed to go. 

Lieutenant Hobson decided this time that he would start a little earlier than 
he had the morning before. We cruised up and down in sight of the harbor 
entrance from two until three a. M., keeping the entrance in sight by the 
aid of the outline of the mountain to the left. 

At three o’clock all except the volunteer crew were ordered off, and we 
then made our second attempt for the entrance. It was cloudy and dark, and 
the vessel was headed north-northeast. The Spaniards had placed a flashlight 
on the hill in the inner harbor, so that by steering straight for the light it 
would bring us directly in the entrance of the harbor—to our great advantage. 

As we Headed for the entrance we stripped off all clothing except a pair of 
trunks ; Lieutenant Hobson had on a suit of underwear. We had each a life 
preserver, belt with thirty-two rounds of ammunition, and a revolver. 

Ensign Powell, of the New York, volunteered his services, and was to follow 
us in with a steam launch and pick us up. 

We arrived at the harbor entrance at 3:20, when the first shot was fired at 
us by the Spaniards. It came from our port bow, and struck the water on 
our starboard quarter, having passed over the bridge where Lieutenant Hobson 
and myself were standing. The rush of wind from this shot carried away my 
cap. I knew the hour, because Lieutenant Hobson came to the binnacle 
, light at the compass and 
looked at his watch, 
which he had retained. 
He instructed me then 
to keep the vessel right 
in the middle of the en- 

Biiane trance until further or- 
vucans colt ee ders from him. 

Deere ata e058 The vessel was going 
at full speed at this time. 


Ld LOCAPA 


MERRIMAC £ 
caronres rt. a P The -second shot that 


oe was fired carried away 
our steering gear, but we 
were then well into the 
entrance of the harbor. 
We did not find this out, 
however, until we were 


in the narrow part of the 
MAP SHOWING ENTRANCE TO SANTIAGO HARBOR, WITH R ° 
SURROUNDING FORTS, ETC. channel, where Lieu- 
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BLOWING UP THE ‘‘MERRIMAC’? WITIT TORPEDOES, AFTER ANCHORING HER IN 
POSITION ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


tenant Hobson wanted to sink the vessel. He then gave me the order to put 
the wheel hard saport, and I did so, lashing it, when I found she did not 
answer to the helm. Lieutenant Hobson noticed this, and sent Charette 
down on deck to find out what was wrong with the steering gear. Charette 
returned and reported one of the rudder chains shot away. Lieutenant 
Hobson then gave the signal to stop the engines, and for the fireman to open 
the sea valves and come up. 

All this time there was a constant fire: from both Morro and the western 
battery side, the western battery giving us the most trouble. There was also 
a heavy fire from Smith Cay and from a Spanish warship in front. The 
effect of this heayy cross fire is indescribable. It seemed to me like all.one 
roar and flash, and as though the heavens had opened, and it was raining 
fire. The Spanish batteries were within a ship's length, and by the light from 
the flash of their guns and exploding shells we could plainly distinguish 
objects from one end of the ship to the other. 

I lashed the wheel hard aport, and reported this duty performed. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson said, ‘‘ Very well—go down and explode your mine.’’ 
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CAPTURE OF HOBSON AND THE ‘‘ MERRIMAC’? MEN—ADMIRAL CERVERA AND SPANISH 
MARINES APPROACHING IN A STEAM LAUNCH FROM THE ‘‘ REINA MERCEDES.”’ 


“ Lieutenant Hobson said, in Spanish, ‘Is there an officer in the boat ?’”” 


‘On the way down I met Clausen on the same mission, and he took one wire 
attached to the battery, and I the other. We joined them together, and there 
was an explosion underneath that knocked us off our feet. After we had 
exploded the mine we went to the starboard side amidships, where it was 
arranged we were all to meet after having performed our duties. We were 
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only there about a minute when 
Montague joined us, and in an- 
other minute or two we -were 
joined by Charette, Murphy, Phil- 
lips and Lieutenant Hobson. We 
thought everybody was _ there, 
but in an instant a man’s form 
appeared coming around the cor- 
ner of the deck house. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson drew his revolver 
and covered him, for a moment 
not realizing who it might be. 
The man proved to be Kelley. | 

Kelley shouted, in his broad 
Scotch way, ‘‘ How long has this 
been going on? I thought it was 
the New York firing blank cart- 
ridges at us.”’ 

While he was approaching us 
he received a wound from a piece 
of an exploded shell, which 


injured him slightly on his lip 


and cheek. 

We all lay on the deck, packed 
like sardines in a box, with shots 
flying about our heads, expect- 
ing every minute to be killed. 
Under these trying circumstan- 
ces Lieutenant Hobson ordered us 
to remain where we were, instead 
of carrying out the original plan 
of taking to the boat, because ex- 
posure at this moment above 
the rail would have meant cer- 
tain death, the lights from the 

-shore batteries making us easy 
targets. 

It was now about 3:40, and we 
remained there about twenty min- 
utes longer. Our vessel then 
gave a list to starboard, and we 
realized that she was sinking. 
Lieutenant Hobson, when he saw 
she was sinking, said, ‘‘ Very 
good! they are helping us out ; 
they are doing it for us.”? He 
also explained to us that the 
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OSBORN W. DEIGNAN, CHIEF BOATSWAIN’S MATE 
ON THE U.S.8. ‘‘ RESOLUTE.”’ 


(From his latest photograph, taken expressly for FRANK 
LeEs.Lig’s PopuLAR MONTHLY.) 


Osborn W. Deignan, who acted as helmsman on the Aferrimac 


at Santiago, was born at Stuart, lowa, February 24th, 1877. 
Ile received a public school education at Stuart, and when 
fourteen years of age went to sea. His first voyage was on 
the mail steamship Monozwa/, from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu. Up to the time of his enlistment in the United States 
Navy he shipped with various merchantmen, and made a 
good record as a sailor. Mr. Deignan’s father, who is now 
dead, was Mr, John W. Deignan, His mother, who still re- 
sides at Stuart, is Mrs. Julia W. Deignan-Grimm. Mr. 
Deignan is now Chief Boatswain’s Mate on the U. S. S. 
Resolute, but_is ambitious to obtain a naval education at 
Annapolis. The law prohibits the admission of young men 
over nineteen years of age, but it is expected that a special 
Act of Congress will be passed this winter to enable Mr. 
Deignan to admitted to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, at Annapolis. 


* ‘would then have 
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Spaniards would probably cease firing when she went down. At this 
time the water was pouring in over the starboard rail, coming down on 
us, when we scrambled to our feet and seized the rail to prevent being 
washéd into the hold. The ship then gave a list to port, the water coming 
over our port rail, and just at this moment we took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to scramble over the starboard rail, taking care not to expose ourselves 
above it too long. We all leaped overboard and swam-for the catamaran, 
which was floating near the ship’s side. Just as we started for it the Merrimac 
sank, and the suction drew us down with her under the water. 

As the Merrimac sank the Spaniards sent up a cheer, believing they had 
sunk some large war-vessel. When I came to the surface I saw the catamaran 
floating near me, and I at-once made for it. Just as I reached it, it capsized 
and turned over, being attached to the Merrimac by the rope on top, thus 
causing it to turn bottom side up.. Thus we were again drawn down under 
the water, and when I came to the surface this time I did not see the 
catamaran nor any of my comrades. 

The heavy guns having ceased firing, I heard a voice, and I made for its 
direction, and found the rest of the crew clinging to the catamaran with only» 
their heads above 
the water. We 
were told to re- 
main where we 
were, owing to 
the fact that the 
Spaniards on 
shore were now 
firing with rifles 
at every thing 
floating near 
and which re- 
sembled a man’s 
form. 

At this time 
the tide was com- 
ing in and ear- 
rying all the 
wreckage up the 
channel to the 
inner harbor, 
and had we cut 
loose the  cata- 
maran the Span- 
iards would have 
become sus pi- 
cious, because it 


been separated DEIGNAN ON BOARD THE ‘‘ RESOLUTE,” 
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from the wreckage and been noticeable. There was a Spanish picket 
boat between us and the outer entrance, and had we attempted to make for our 
fleet they would have picked us off. 

The laune h, commanded by Ensign Powell, had been running back and 
forth outside of the entrance. We lay in this position until six o’ clock, the 
Spaniards having ceased firing at about 4:30. The water was cold, and we 
could scarely speak because of our teeth chattering. We had kept ourselves 
concealed as much as possible, but now it was broad daylight, and a steam 
launch approaching from the Reina Mercedes warned us that we were dis- 
covered. 

Having heard so much about Spanish ‘‘justice,’’? when we saw the launch 
approach we expected to be shot. When they got within a ship’s length of 
us, the marines in the bow of the launch (about eight in number) covered us 

_with their rifles. Then it was that Lieutenant Hobson said, in Spanish, ‘‘ Is 
there an officer in the boat ?”’ 

The reply came, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

Lieutenant Hobson then said, ‘‘ We surrender as prisoners of war.’? An 
officer in the boat Bald ‘* Very well; swim to the launch, one at a time, and 
give up your arms.’ 

Lieutenant Hobson swam for the launch and delivered his revolver. The 
rest of us, seeing that they took possession of his revolver, loosened our belts 
and permitted our weapons to sink, sooner than surrender them to the 
Spaniards. Then it was that we swam to the launch, one at atime. Being 
very weak and exhausted from being in the water so long, we had to be helped 
aboard the launch. . 

After we had all gotten into the launch and under way for the Reina Mer- 
cedes, we heard firing from the Spanish batteries, and we afterward found out 
that they were firing at Ensign Powell’s launch. He was still waiting to pick 
us up. The firing was returned by our fleet, and the shells whistled over our 
heads while we were in the steam launch going to the Reina Mercedes. I after- 
ward learned that Admiral Cervera himself was in command of the launch 
which picked us up. 

When we arrived alongside of the Reina Mercedes, the rails were crowded 
with Spanish soldiers and marines, who, when we came over the quarter-deck, 
were all sent forward so as to prevent communication with us. 

As soon as we got on the quarter-deck, Lieutenant Hobson demanded a 
bath, change of clothing, and something hot to drink. The executive officer, 
who could speak a little English, said, ‘‘ You demand ?’”’ and the lieutenant 
replied, ‘‘I request it.’”’? The request was granted, and we were then sent 
back to the quarter-deck. 

The reason for Lieutenant Hobson’s request for a bath was that we were 
covered with coal dust and oil, which had floated to the surface when the 
Merrimac went down, and rendered us as black as ‘‘ coons.’’ 

We were treated kindly by Admiral Cervera and all aboard his ship. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson was taken in the cabin and given a suit of officer’s clothing, 
and while he was in there the executive officer questioned us as to how many 
guns we had on our ship, complimenting us on our marksmanship. We told 
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‘(MERRIMAC’’ PRISONERS ATTACKED BY A WOUNDED SPANISH CAVALRYMAN, DURING 
THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO, JULY 1st. 


him we had none. He did not believe our statement, as during the heavy 
Spanish cross fire many of their men were killed and wounded, both at 
Morro and the western battery. He questioned us further, and we 
referred him to Lieutenant Hobson, as we had instructions not to answer 
any questions. 

We remained on the Reina Mercedes until about 8:00 a.m. We were then 
conveyed across the channel in a boat, and walked. up the hill to Morro 
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Castle, and turned over to General Toral, who was in command of the Spanish 
land forces at Santiago. 

The first thing that impressed me as we passed over the drawbridge 
(which was probably centuries old) was the strongly fortified condition of the 
Morro, and its gloomy aspect. We were immediately conveyed to the inner 
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July 9th, 1698. 


Upon the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the North Aflantic Station for professional reward, which 
has been approved by the Department, the Bureau encloses 
herewith a Permanent Appointment for you as Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate, for extraordinary heroism as a member of the 
crew attachea to the U.S.S. MERRIMAC, when that vessel 
was designedly sunk in the harbor entrance of Santiago 
de Cuba, Cuba, June 35, 1898. 


Respectfully, 


Chief of Bureau, 
OSBORN DEIGNAN. 


Chief Boatswain's Mate. 


LETTER FROM CAPTAIN CROWNINSHIELD, APPOINTING DEIGNAN AS 
CHIEF BOATSWAIN’S MATE, 
prison. We were confined in a cell, the walls of which were solid stone 
masonry, with a single arched door and one window, both heavily barred, 
and opening into a court. The cell in which we were -all confined—with the 
exception of Lieutenant Hobson, who was confined in a separate one located 
in another part of the Morro—was about 15 by 25. Our prison fare was : in 
the morning, a cup of coffee and a piece of bread ; for dinner, a kind of rice 
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stew, composed of rice, water, oil, and a very little meat, all flavored with 
garlic. For supper, we had horse peas and rice, mixed up in a sort of mush. 

The second day of our confinement Admiral Cervera sent a boat out to our 
fleet under a flag of truce, and informed Admiral Sampson of our capture and 
safety, and conveyed also our request for clothing. Clothing and money 
($50) were sent to us. 

On the morning of the fifth day of our confinement (June 8th), we were in 
our hammocks, smoking and reading (the British Consul, Mr. Ramsden, since 
deceased, having kindly sent reading matter), when a shell struck the outside 
wall of the courtyard on which our cell was situated. The sentry on guard 
immediately dropped his rifle and fell on his knees and began to pray. The 
corporal of the guard gave him a vigorous kick in the stomach and told him 
to get up and not let the Americans sce that he was a coward. 

This firing from our fleet was kept up until about 2:00 p.m. The gunners 
on our ships were instructed not to fire on Morro Castle, but many stray 
shells struck the fortress in our immediate vicinity, and we had to keep in 
one corner of the cell to avoid flying fragments of masonry. Early the next 
morning we were removed to a prison in the city of Santiago, owing to the 
British Consul having demanded our removal from Morro in the name of hu- 
manity. 

The prison to which we were now taken was on the outskirts of Santiago, 
and was square, with an open court in the center, and cells all around. This 
was a prison and hospital combined. Our cell here was an improvement on 
the one at Morro, being dry and better ventilated. Lieutenant Hobson was 
not allowed to communicate with us, and was confined in a separate cell. 
Our fare here was about the same as at Morro, but reduced in quantity. We 
remained in this place three weeks, during which time we were not allowed to 
exercise, except to go out in the square court to wash, and then only two of 
us at a time, and under a guard of twenty-four men. We complained about 
the lack of food and exercise to the British Consul, and he sent us coffee, 
bread and tobacco, and came himself to visit us several times. He told us 
that provisions were very scarce in Santiago, on account of its being block- 
aded and in a state of siege, meat being seventy-five cents per pound and 
hard-tack twenty cents each, and difficult to get at that. 

About the third day of our confinement in this place a Spanish officer of 
the day handed us a telegram through the bars from the Colon. It was writ- 
ten in Spanish, and we looked at it, thinking it was some kind of a trick. 
We told him to take it to Lieutenant Hobson. The Spaniards thought that 
one of our number was a Cuban and had piloted us into the harbor. This 
supposed Cuban they wished to discover, I believe, in order to shoot him. 
It was through the kind intervention of the British Consul that myself and 
comrades were removed to the Reina Mercedes Military Hospital, Lieutenant 
Hobson being kept where he was. This was the most comfortable prison in 
which we had been confined, and the change was appreciated by us all. We 
were all very weak and half starved, and had suffered somewhat with malaria. 
We were given cots to sleep on here, and the fare was improved by the addi- 
tion of some milk. 
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ROUGH RIDERS CONVEYING A SPANISH LIEUTENANT TO THE SPANISH LINES, 


TO EXCHANGE FOR LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 
Copyright photograph by J. C. Hemment. 


CONVEYING THE ‘‘ MERRIMAC’? PRISONERS INTO CAMP, AFTER THEIR EXCHANGE,— 
CHARETTE AND MONTAGUE IN THE FOREGROUND. 
Copyright photograph by J. C. Hemment. 
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It was now July 1st, and the American army, under General Shafter, had 
surrounded the city, although unknown to us. On the morning of the 1st we 
were made aware of a battle in progress by the sound of rifles and heavy field- 
pieces. Shortly after that rifle bullets began dropping on the roof of our 
prison, one coming through the roof and hitting a Spanish sentry’s rifle. He 
dropped it, and turned as white as a Spaniard can turn. 

This afternoon we were surprised by an experience with a wounded Spanish 
cavalryman. He dashed up to the door of the cell, reeling in his saddle, 
grabbed his carbine and pointed it at us, cursing the Americanos. He was 
just in the act of firing on us, when one of the hospital attendants disarmed 
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UNDER TIIE STARS AND STRIPES AGAIN !—SOLDIERS CHEERING LIEUTENANT HOBSON 
ON HIS SAFE RETURN TO THE AMERICAN LINES. 


him: and threw the cartridges out of his gun. The trooper expired from his 
wounds a few minutes later. After this incident we were ordered to keep out 
of sight as much as possible, and not to expose ourselves to armed Spaniards, 
who were passing to and fro all the time. 

From July 1st to 3d we occasionally heard heavy firing, but were not aware 
of the destruction of the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera until after we 
reached General Shafter’s headquarters. 

On the afternoon of the 6th we were overjoyed (this will hardly express our 
feelings) at the news that we were to be exchanged. Shortly afterward we 
were told to gather up our things, and we were taken to Lieutenant Hobson. 
We were met by him at the old prison where we had been previously con- 
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We were then joined by Lieutenant Hobson, taken to the Spanish Court 
House near the prison, and blindfolded. After being blindfolded we were 
each taken by the arm by a Spanish cavalryman and led through the streets 
of Santiago, out beyond the Spanish picket lines, and exchanged within sight 
of the Spanish and American armies. The American officer in charge of the 
exchange was Colonel John Jacob Astor. 

We were immediately taken in an army wagon to General Shafter’s head- 
quarters, being too weak to walk. As we entered the American lines we were 
met by a band playing, ‘‘ When Johnnie Comes Marching Home,’’ the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ and other popular patriotic tunes. The enthusiasm of our 
troops was immense, the noise almost making the mules unmanageable. 

To describe our feelings of pleasure and gratitude at this moment would be 
next to impossible. I could not fail to notice the marked difference between 
the American soldiers and the Spanish troops I had left behind in Santiago. 
Our men were large and strong, and looked every inch fighters ; while the 
Spanish soldiers were small and weak-looking. So vigorous was the hand- 
shaking we received from our fellow-comrades that our right hands and 
arms felt the effects of it for several days. We were received enthusiastically 
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at General Shafter’s headquarters, and it was here that we first learned of the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet, on July 3rd. 

It was about nine or ten in the evening of July 6th when we reached 
the coast and were transferred to the flagship New York, where we received a 
royal welcome. While at General Shafter’s headquarters, Charette and Murphy 
were notified by Captain Chadwick, of the New York, who was visiting 
General Shafter, of their appointment as gunner and boatswain respectively, 
and that the rest of us would be looked after. 

For a couple of weeks following our return to the fleet, Lieutenant Hobson 
was engaged in establishing a signal corps between General Shafter’s head- 
quarters and the fleet. Charette and Murphy are now doing service at 
Manila. Clausen and Phillips are on the Texas, and Kelley is on the New 
York. Montague is on the Lancaster, and I have been appointed chief boat- 
swain’s mate on the Resolute. 


SHE AND THE PINES. 


By EDWARD WILBUR Mason, 


HE and the pines are in my dreams, 
S For oh, ’tis the summer weather! 
The pines where sunlight glints and gleams 
On the paths we trod together. 
She and the pines—how meet it seems 
That both should fill my happy dreams, 
In the summer’s laughing weather. 


She and the pines are in my dreams, 
For oh, ’tis the autumn weather! 

The pines where the nightbird shrieks and screams 
Above a grave in the heather : 

She and the pines—how meet it seems 

That both shoatd fill my sombre dreams, 
In the autumn’s weeping weather. 


froma painting by Vincent G. Stiepevich. 


A DANCING-GIRL OF THE GRAND SHEREEF. 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


eBy EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 


Tue time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aristocratic young 
Englishman. is traveling on the continent of Earope with his tutor, the Rev. Thomas Smiley A letter 
from London announces the sudden death of Warrender s uncle, the Duke of Rochester, und the young 
man s succession to the title and estates. He will formally enter upon this succession and its responsi- 
bilities one month hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime the new Duke of Rochester 
determines to have his fling in freedom, and as a preliminary to that end he promptly shakes off the Rev. 
Mr. Smiley, after having confiscated for his independent use the funds reserved for their joint traveling 
expenses. At this juncture the young duke’s determination receives at once a stimulus and an object, in 
the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady, traveling alone, posthaste, and who 
stops for relay at the inn which is the scene of the story's opening. The duke impulsively decides to follow 
her He exchanges clothes with the postilion, prepares to tuke the latter's place, and, so disguised, to 
drive the beauteous stranger to her destination, wherever that may be. The lady—who turns out to be 
Eva Visconti, prima donna of the Royal Opera—soon penetrates her handsome postilion’s disguise, and he 
is in the act of declaring his infatuation, when they are surprised by a dashing cavalier, Count Gustaf 
von Neuberg. The count, being a favored admirer of the fair Eva, treats the supposed postilion with 
such indignity that the latter, having revealed his true condition and title, demands the reparation of one 
gentleman to another. This the count is prompt to offer; and at the next stop, in a little border town, a 
duel with swords is arranged under the supervision of a local worthy, Dr. Theophilus Baumann, who also 
serves as young Rochester's second. They fight in a chamber of the inn, by candlelight. Rochester makes 
a furious onslaught, but is disarmed by the superior skill of Neuberg, and suddenly finds ‘‘ the world dark 
and cold, and himself caught up into the warm arms of his adversary.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


—For God's sake let me in! 

—What shrill voice suppliant makes this eager cry ? 
—A woman . . . . ?tis I. 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door! 

A beggar begs that never begged before. SHAKESPEARE. 


FTER the clashing, the stamping, the shouting, the crash- 
ing, the scuffling, there fell a wonderful stillness in the 
room. 

The duke lay in a dead faint, with limp limbs sup- 
ported on Neuberg’s knee, and beautiful pallid head 
against his shoulder. 

Dr. Theophilus Baumann (reserving his comments, 
qué second, for a later period) was now nothing but the quiet surgeon, and 
with spectacles firmly adjusted, was selecting out sundry instruments from 
his case. Under his direction, Hans, who had collected candles and had 
produced a sponge, knelt beside his master and grasped with both hands the 
slim white arm of the wounded man, so as to keep the long lips of the 


cut together. And the duke’s red blood was over them all. 
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‘*Na,’’ the doctor was saying, ‘‘a clean cut with a clean weapon—that 
will be of itself a small matter. But his lordship the duke seems of a nerv- 
ous temperament, naturally high strung—just now, overstrung. So we will 
even do the stitching (which is rather a disagreeable process) before we call 
him back to consciousness. If it had been you, now, my lord count, I 
should have said the blood-letting would actually do you good. Can you 
hold the candle higher—just so,’’ and he bent over his work. 

There now came, with flutter and patter, someone sighing and lamenting 
along the passage. There was a pause outside the door, a rustling, then a 
timid knock. 

Neuberg started and spilt the candle grease. The doctor glanced up, just 
once—his blue eye was severe. . 

‘Tf you please,’’ he said, ‘‘ for a few moments no one must move.”’ 

‘‘Oh, my God !"’ said a weeping voice outside, ‘‘ what has happened? 
Neuberg, are you there?” 

“Yes, Eva,’’ answered the officer, in unconsciously plaintive tones. 

“¢ Ah, heavens !’’ cried Eva, ‘‘ what a voice! You are hurt! I can hear 
it! Isit bad? Is it dangerous? Ah, my God! why are you all so still? 
I thought your noise would have killed me, but this silence is worse—far 
worse. Neuberg, for pity’s sake, what has happened? My lord duke, my 
lord duke Merciful God, you have not killed that child?’ The timid 
knock was now replaced by the battering of two soft palms on the panel : 
‘* Let me in—I will come in!’ cried the lady. ‘‘ Let me in, you there! You 
are not men, but monsters !’’ 

‘Eva, be quiet a moment, I implore you!’ cried Neuberg, still unable, how- 
ever, With the deathlike form in his arms, to give his voice its natural sound 
—and perhaps not unwilling to test by this trial the real state of the lady’s 
feelings. ‘‘ Nothing serious has occurred. Have a moment’s patience, and 
you will be admitted.” 

“ Ah, Neuberg,’’ sobbed she, ‘‘ you cannot put me off like this. Some- 
thing dreadful is going on behind that door. I know it. Why does that 
poor child not answer ?”’ 

There was another pause in which, from the scratching and rattling with- 
out, it was evident the prima donna was endeavoring to look through the 
keyhole. This was followed by a wild scream. 

“Oh, God! Tecan see you. Oh, monsters ! 
shall rouse the town !”’ 

‘© So,”? said Dr. Baumann, at length, to Hans, taking hold of the bandage 
roll, ‘‘ I need trouble you no further, my good friend. Better go and _tran- 
quilize madame without. She seems a little anxious. But keep her from 
entering. This is hardly a sight for a lady. If you please, my lord count, 
continue as you are for the moment.”’ 

Hans cautiously unbolted the door and opened it a couple of inches, as a 
preliminary to the prescribed soothing parley with the applicant outside. He 
might as well have attempted to keep the flood out once the sluice gate was 
ajar. He was borne down, flattened behind the swinging door, by all the 
strength of the lady’s vigorous frame and of her outraged emotions. With 


assassins! [Let me in, or I 
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voluminous white draperies flung around her, she advanced upon the delin- 
quents like some wild, white bird flying to attack the enemies of its young. 

‘* Miscreants !’’ she cried, and pointed with a tragic finger ; ‘‘ I knew it !’’ 

At that instant the duke sighed and opened his eyes, very dark in his 
white face. 

‘¢ My dear madam,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ your womanly anxiety honors you ; 
but there is not the least, not the very least, cause for alarm—our young 
friend, whom I have just made quite comfortable, will be as well as ever in 
a few days.’ 

‘*My arm is burning like hell fire, though,’’ said the duke, faintly, and 
shifted himself in Neuberg’s embrace. 

‘Drink this little cordial,’’ said the doctor, stooping with a glass in his 
hand. 

“‘T can hold it better,’’ said Neuberg, who looked shame-faced and avoided 
raising his eyes toward the object of his admiration, but there was a growing 
tenderness in his clasp of the wounded man. 

Eva Visconti surveyed them both for a second in silence. A smile relaxed 
the compression of her lips, there was a light in her eye that can best be de- 
scribed as that of the lust of nursing—the lust which God has implanted in 
the heart of woman. 

‘* Here,’’ said she, and could stand it no longer, but whisked her draperies 
over the red puddles on the floor, knelt down beside the two, whipped the 
glass from Neuberg’s hand, and inserting her strong round arm at exactly the 
proper angle under the languid head, held the cordial to the duke’s lips. 

‘* Angel !’? said Neuberg, who reverently lifted a wisp of her hair and 
kissed it. 

‘*A pretty time to choose !’’ said she, with light scorn, over her shoulder. 
‘* Leave the boy to me—and put a shirt on, for goodness sake. As for you, 
little man, doctor, whatever you may be, had you not better see that the poor 
fellow’s bed is ready for him, and warm—he is cold as death.’’ 

‘*T perceive that madame will make an admirable nurse,’’ said Theophilus 
Baumann, imperturbably. ‘‘ Her suggestions are excellent.’’ He paused to 
take his patient’s pulse. ‘‘ A little more cordial, if you please, first, before 
we attempt to set him on his legs.’’ 

‘Hans, see about the bed,’’ said Neuberg. 

* * 2 * * * * * * 

A little while later a remarkable procession might have been seen by any 
denizen of the inn, had not the lardlord thought it expedient to keep all 
curious inquirers from peering into what it might please a king’s equerry to 
conduct in rooms selected for himself and his party. 

It was advancing along the passage: Hans, sedate and highly drilled, 
leading the way with a candle in each hand ; the eccentric postilion, in stock- 
inged feet, yellow breeches, and with a lady’s mantle over his shirtless back, 
came next, evidently in a poor way, supported by the pink and pattern of 
health-councilors ; in the rear the sky-blue and silver officer and a splendid 
lady in semi-low attire. The officer was hanging his head, for the lady was 
rating him soundly. 
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‘* You have reason to be proud of yourself !’’ she was saying. ‘‘ This isa 
pretty feat, to have carved the child who did not know how to defend him- 
self. Oh, he knew how to attack, did he?—little wonder, after your be- 
havior on the road! You were mad with love? Oh, of course, that could 
not fail—all the crimes you men commit are committed under the name of 
love. It is enough to make a poor woman dread the very sound of the 
word. You had to give the young man satisfaction? Naturally! Anda 
pretty satisfaction—enough to keep him in bed for a week! And talking of 
bed, I shall be thankful when I have tucked up the lad.”’ 

“‘You?’’ said Neuberg, with a deep note of disapproving surprise. 

‘Yes, I, myself, sir. Now, look here, Neuberg, I am going to nurse that 
child, let you or anyone say what they like.’’ 

Thus did the Duke of Rochester’s first day of his month of liberty draw to 
its conclusion. 

As he fell asleep, at length, worn out between the two fatigues of body 
and of mind, between the pain of his wound and the fever of his re-creating 
blood, his last vision was a silhouette of Eva Visconti’s shapely form thrown 
against the wall in magnificent proportions by the night-light she was trim- 
ming. The last sound was the tread of Neuberg’s restless feet pacing the 
passage outside his room. 


CHAPTER X. 


What is love? ’ Tis not hereafter. 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What’s to come is still unsure ; 

In delay there lies no plenty. 

Then, come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. —SHAKESPEARE. 


RWe)| HE wound,” said Doctor Theophilus Baumann, ‘‘is pro- 
gressing very nicely, very nicely, indeed. No, when blood 
is pure and young it is permissible to have it run so 
hot.” : 

Rochester, although scarce able to lift a finger, stiff to 
helplessness from his violent exertions of the previous day, 
lay back among his pillows wrapped in Neuberg’s finest 
linen. There was a smile upon his lips and a curious, 
glad serenity about his heart. Had he not broken his fast by a draught of 
divine nectar held to his lips by the loveliest hand? Grosser mortals might 
have called the beverage ‘‘coffee,’’ but he, who had seen it mixed by a god- 
dess, knew better: nectar it was. The same hand had buttered a roll for 
him, and the little slaps of the knife had sounded as sweet as so many 
deliberate kisses. And before carrying over the plate to him she had 
absently munched a slice herself. This had been the last touch needful to 
perfect the ambrosial savour of his repast. 

Besides the exquisite novelty of the situation, it was beyond words de- 
lightful to feel oneself the sole object of a beautiful woman’s solicitude. 

She had come in upon his first waking moments with a stream of sunlight, 
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it seemed, and in his room she and the sunlight grew a brighter presence 
together every instant. 

With the instinct of a born nurse she had chosen to clothe herself in a soft 
stuff gown that made no rustle and was of a tender, restful color. He was too 
young yet to woman’s ways to notice this, but the effect produced upon him 
as she moved from place to place was inevitably soothing and satisfying. She 
had rolled his bandages, she had washed his face with perfumed water, and he 
had kissed her hand each time it passed his lips, and she had rebuked him 
each time with a tap that was as good as a caress. She had brushed his hair 
with an ivory brush scented from her own locks. Once when she leant over 
him to shake his pillows he had rested his cheek against her lovely and 
tender bosom ; that was a moment to treasure forever. 

After all this there could have been no room in his mind for any rancor, 
even if the honest fight itself had not sufficed to wipe all spite away, and if 
rancor itself could have existed in his heart under the breezy geniality of his 
yesterday’s foe. They had exchanged a grasp of good fellowship, Neuberg’s 
right to Rochester’s left hand. And as Eva installed herself at the patient’s 
bedside with a roll of filmy white knitting in her hand, Rochester could see 
without any displeasure that Neuberg seemed disposed to bear her company. 

In this charming atmosphere he fell asleep, to sleep the profound sleep of 
the tired man whose mind is at peace. 

When he came to consciousness once more there was a sound of low voices 
in earnest altercation at the window behind him. And, between after dreams 
and waking, he lay still and listened. 

‘Now, Neuberg,”’ said the woman’s voice, in a decided whisper, ‘‘if you 
cannot control yourself, out you must go. I will not have our bargain 
broken in this manner, nor my patient wakened.”’ 

‘It is impossible,’’? answered the man’s voice in yehement tones, none 
the less impressive because constrained. ‘'That was a bargain no man with 
blood in his veins could hope to keep. Eva, is it no use ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ echoed she, *‘ you know it cannot be of any use. Heigh-ho!’’ 
she pursued, ‘‘if he were but a little of your way of thinking, what a happy 
woman I should be !”’ 

‘“But as it is,’’ cried the man, ‘we are all miserable. Do you think, 
Eva, that if he eared for you I would ever attempt to cross his path—if 
there was even the remotest chance of his being in love with you? But he 
will never love any woman half as well as his own liberty, his serenity of 
mind. Peace of mind has been his bride for all the years of his manhood— 
she is ever the young and the beautiful to him. You and I, my dearest, 
would like something more substantial for a partner, but we live on a differ- 
ent plane from our old Spencer. He swims in a sort of middle region, 
between heaven and earth. We, my Beausourire, are of the earth earthy. 
Why waste your exquisite youth, your strength for joy, sighing for the un- 
attainable? Listen, Eva, my Eva, he is as dead to you as I am alive 
. En em ve and i is not a live dog better than a dead lion ?”’ 

elf you love me so truly as you say,’’ answered she, ‘‘then you will 
understand how it is that I must love on, since I have thrown my love before 
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him, even though it be hopeless—or, rather, how it is that love is never hope- 
less.’’ 

So deeply interested was Rochester in this mysterious discourse that he 
shifted himself gently on his pillows in such fashion that, over the head of 
his wooden bed, he could now watch the speakers. 

Eva was sitting at the open window. Neuberg was kneeling at her feet 
holding both her hands. On the face of each was stamped grief and longing. 

Outside it was raining—a sudden April shower. But, all at once, across 
the driving spray there slanted a ray of gold which fell on Eva’s face. And, 
forthwith, with a smile, she softly broke into a song—a snatch of melody as 
inconsequent, as light and as plaintive asa bird’s. And as she sang two 
tears gathered in her eyes and brimmed over. 

With a sort of cry, Neuberg seized her round the waist and kissed the 
heavy drops from each cheek. She suffered him with a sad gentleness ; then 
he sprang up and stamped his foot. 

*‘Oh, Eva, Eva,’’ cried he, ‘‘ how sweet those tears would taste had they 
been shed for me, but how bitter salt they lie upon my lips !’’ 

‘¢ Hush !’’ she said, and glanced round and saw the duke’s dark eyes just 
clear of the pillowcase, watching her fixedly. She burst out laughing. 

‘*Look at the boy,’’ she said, ‘‘he is ready to devour you. There, there, 
I must not make any bad blood to-day, or the little doctor will scold.”’ 

She tripped over to the bed, and with a deft twist re-established the 
patient properly on his pillow, tucking in the disordered bedclothes. 
Then stooping she kissed him with a chirp that rang heartily through the 
room. 

‘‘There !’’ she said. 

Which was the blacker, Rochester’s face or Neuberg’s? She looked from 
one to another and marked their scowl. 

“You men are all alike, big and little,’’ she said. 

‘¢Tiva,’’ said Neuberg, gravely, ‘‘it is when you do such things as this 
that you give food to the evil tongues that wag about you.”’ 

‘Heavens !’’ cried she, and shrugged her shoulders, ‘‘ what is a poor 
woman to do? Since I may give so much pleasure at so little cost, why not?” 

‘‘That is a maxim,’’ said he, and his brow was thunder black, his voice 
rasping, ‘‘that might be pushed far m 

‘“You know best,’? she retorted, hotly, ‘how far.’’? She flounced out 
of the room, and, good nurse as she was, slammed the door behind her. 

‘« What does it all mean ?”’ said the duke, painfully excited: 

‘‘Tt means,’’ said Neuberg, who flung himself into a chair, ‘‘ that for all 
that, she is as straight as a die. But it means also that I am the most 
miserable dog on earth.’’ 

He buried his face in his hands and groaned so bitterly that the duke 
felt quite sorry for him. 

Rochester lay silent for a time, while Neuberg clutched his hair with 
despciring fingers, and the very room grew dark once more. The rain was 
again pattering outside. 

Gone was sweet placidity, fond memories, all obliterated by a cruel kiss 
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of indifference. Bitter, too, was the knowledge that there was a favored 
he. An irritating curiosity concerning this mysterious person, whom even 
the fiery Neuberg named with loving admiration, began to agitate his soul. 

‘Who is he?’’ said the duke, in a solemn voice, following the train of his 
thoughts. ‘‘ Who is it that she loves ?”’ 

Neuberg leaped up and came to sit at the end of the bed. 

“Ah !? said he, his face flushing, ‘‘who is he, indeed! Why, it is no 
less a one than Michael Spencer—my own best friend. If you come to the 
capital, as I suppose you intend to do, then you shall know him, and your 
life be the richer ever afterward. Meanwhile, what can I tell you? He is 
an Englishman, like you,’’ but Neuberg’s eye, measuring the boyish figure, 
said, as plainly as speech, ‘‘ yet how unlike you!’ ‘‘ He is a man perhaps of 
thirty-five, who has traveled much all over the world, has had, I know, more 
adventures than we shall ever hear of. His past is mysterious. He is, in a 
way, a cosmopolitan. He has been a doctor. When I first knew him he 
was a professor of philosophy at the University of Bologna, where I was in 
garrison, but he is essentially a student.”’ 

‘‘T know the name of Spencer,’’ said the duke, coldly, ‘‘ we have an Earl 
Spencer in England, and perhaps half a dozen county families of the name. 
What particular family does your eccentric friend claim kinship with?’ His 
lip curled a little as he spoke. - 

‘Claim kinship! He!’ cried Neuberg. ‘‘I wish he heard you. He 
claim pride in such things as birth or title !’’ 

‘*But, Count Neuberg,’’ said the duke, lifting himself on his sound elbow, 
with intensest surprise,~‘‘surely of all the legitimate sources of pride, 
race——”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ broke in the officer, ‘‘ we know all that—that may be very 
well for you or me. He is himself, and can be nothing more.”’ 

There was a silence, and the duke looked musingly at his interlocutor. 

‘‘T came across him again,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘two years ago, in Vienna. 
After that our friendship sprang up—that is the way with him, one is drawn 
to him in spite of oneself. Wherever he goes, the best youth of the country 
gathers around him. But he is too erratic to remain long in one place, too 
independent to stand the tedium of settled occupation—the intellect of a phi- 
losopher, the tastes of a poet, the instinct of a rover,’’ continued Neuberg, 
waxing warm in his loyal enthusiasm. ‘‘ Wise beyond words—in theory. 
To hear him speak you would think of a Socrates re-incarnated, with the best 
of Plato and a dash of St. Paul, but when it comes to practicality ’’—Neuberg 
threw back his head and laughed gently at some recollections —“ you find, 
bless him ! that the soaring philosopher is only the pearl of good fellows, after 
all. His reputation for wisdom has preceded him here ; now he is at the 
court of our king, who is a great reformer, and whom he condescends to assist 
with advice on many questions interesting to a reforming king.”’ 

The duke looked and felt puzzled, sour, and withal incredulous. 

‘*And so,’’ said he, after a long pause, ‘‘ Eva Visconti loves this anom- 
aly ?” 

‘Yes, Eva loves him,’’ echoed Neuberg, beginning to pace the room while 
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his voice rang with a tone half bitter, half sweet. ‘‘ And as you have 
heard, she makes no secret of it all. She loves him, poor soul! as gener- 
ously and completely as she does all things. And how could she help it? 
Who could blame her? It was a passion at first sight—the very day I in- 
troduced him to her. You ought to feel flattered, young man,”’ added Neu- 
berg, halting before the bed again, ‘‘that she should remain here to nurse 
you in this way, for it was to be near him again that she hurried on her 
journey in this way.’’ 

Ay, the postilion remembered the fair traveler’s unreasonable impatience 
to proceed. And so that fair woman delayed to nurse him! It was the first 
time that he realized the fact, and the fact was most gratifying to realize. A 
shade of gloom began to lift from his brow. 

‘*Do you think,”’ said he, after a little pause, with a new anxiety in his 
accent, ‘‘ are you so certain that your friend will not love her in return? She 
is very beautiful, very captivating 

Neuberg’s lips shot the most good-humored scorn. 

‘©What a clever fellow you must be,’’ he cried, ‘‘to discover all that at 
once. But there, never fret, Michael Spencer is no more for her than she is 
for me—or for you, either, all duke as you are. There is the farce and 
tragedy of life for you. Michael love Eva? Spencer in love with any 
woman living? No, no! J should wish it in my heart otherwise—for her— 
though I believe it would break my heart. But it will not be. That dreamy, 
roving bird has lived free so long that it will never mate now. If Spencer 
ever loves it will have to be some strange being created to match himself, 
some quite impossible creature, more than half goddess, wholly grande dane. 
But Eva is a very child of nature. Eva Beausourire was made for such as 
myself,’’ he added, and struck his palm with his clinched hand. ‘‘ But alas! 
she will not see it, and all the salt of my life seems to be gone out of it for 
the sheer want of her.”’ 

‘‘ What are you talking of ?”’ said Eva, popping her head in at the door. 
(‘Tra Ja la lira!) See the sun?’ 

She was smiling. Both looked back at her with a reflection of her own 
brightness. 

‘That is right,’’ she went on, ‘‘good boys again. Do you know what I 
have done? Why, written and sent a billet-doux to the little precise doctor 
—he is a gem, that little doctor—asking him to sup with us to-night. I have 
ordered such a supper, my children! I went down to the cook myself. He 
has lost his heart tome. He will cook con amore.”’ 

The room was flooded with sunshine, aoe Eva lifted her glorious voice and 
sang like a happy thrush. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I think the boy hath grace in him, 
TTe blushes. —SHAKESPEARE, 
‘By the way,’’ said Eva, suddenly, dropping from a wonderful high note 
to her natural speaking voice, ‘‘ there is a friend of yours, my duke, asking 
for you downstairs % 
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The duke’s face went white. 

‘* Tg it,’? said he, in a strangled voice, ‘‘is it a stout man in clerical black ? 
Oh, for heaven’s sake do not let him up!’ 

He gripped the bedclothes nervously with his left hand, as if ready to 
dive under their protecting shades. 

‘*Ho, ho!’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ now we are going to have a little mystery un- 
raveled. And who might the stout gentleman in clerical black be ?’’ 

From white the duke turned poppy red. Was the aspirant to Eva Vis- 
conti’s favors, the rival of a dashing Life Guardsnia.. and his opponent in a 
duel for life or death, to be exposed to derision by a schoolboy’s tutor? 

Eva saw his discomfiture. 

‘*Come, come,’’ said she, ‘I won’t have my new admirer plagued. It is 
only my truant servant, your brother postilion. You gave him rendezvous, 
so he says, at the capital. But, halting here for inquiries and refreshments 
on the road, he learnt that we were still in the house—I was in the kitchen, 
you know. I heard his voice and pounced out on him. (I gave him a 
pretty soaping, I promise you!) He has brought your portmanteau and a 
story to tell you about it, and is clamorous for certain yellow breeches and a 
green coat and a hat with pretty plaits—and for his little boots !’’ 

She pointed with the daintiest of toes to the two depressed leather mon- 
strosities in the corner. 

‘* Let us have the fellow up, by all means,’ 
ticipation. 

The duke’s countenance, which had cleared considerably, once more fell. 

**T think,’’ said he, ‘if you do not mind, it might be as well if I saw the 
man in private. We have a little business arrangement a 

Both Eva and Neuberg interrupted uproariously : ‘‘ Ah, but not at all,” 
cried she, ‘‘my post is at your bedside.’’ And said Neuberg : ‘‘ Your esca- 
pade, duke, has so very nearly been a tragedy for all of us, that you ought 
not to grudge us a little fun now.’’ 

“*T told the man, in fact,’’ said the prima donna, ‘‘to follow up in a few 
minutes, and here he comes.’’ 

Tramping feet were heard approaching ; they halted outside the door, and 
then came the loud knock with shy rusticity. _ 

‘‘Come in,’’ said the duke, faintly, and in walked Niklaus. He halted, 
abashed at sight of the company, deposited the portmanteau he was carrying, 
scratched a salute with leg and hand, and stood grinning. 

‘*You have brought some of my luggage,’’ said Rochester. ‘‘ Thank you, 
that is well. Count Neuberg, would you be good enough to give me the 
pocketbook you will find in the drawer of the table ?”’ 

‘With permission,’’ said the man, clearing his throat, ‘‘I brought the 
portmanteau, as your lordship bade me. I went to your lordship’s servant 
with a bit of a note your lordship gave me—na, that is a chap after my own 
heart! We could talk little, but good souls understand each other. I told 
him,’”’ pursued Niklaus, archly, as, encouraged by the genial smiles of his 
whilom mistress and of the officer, he warmed to his subject, ‘‘T told him 
your honor had something very particular to say to a lady. And _ this 


* said Neuberg, with joyful an- 
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Johann, he was quite pleased to hear it, and pointed out the old gentle- 
man’s window and winked, and put his hand to his nose, saving your pres- 
ence, this way, gracious lady, and could not laugh enough that your lordship 
should so do the old gentleman. Well, Johann packed your lordship’s 
clothes, which I gave him, and I took the portmanteau into the town.”’ 

“Katie must have been charmed to see you,’’ said the duke, who was 
beginning to recover his spirits, as the dangerous ground seemed successfully 
negotiated. 

Niklaus’s grin extended to inconceivable limits, and he gave a bashful 
shuffle. 

** Well, then, your honor,’’ said he, ‘‘ Ludwig (an acquaintance of mine 
in the hotel) came to see me and told me fine tales. First, that the Herr 
Pastor, when he found that your honor had gone, he was bad enough, but 
when your letter came he was like one demented. Ludwig knows a little 
Engtish, and he says he never heard such language as that old gentleman 
used—never! He sent for the landlord and all the servants, and accused 
them of conniving. I was glad to be out of the way, and then he says, it 
seems: ‘Send for the police, and get my traveling chaise ready immedi- 
ately.’ ‘Right,’ says the landlord. But when the landlord comes with his 
bill, the old gentleman goes as red and white as beetroot and horseradish. 
And he has not a groat, not one! Ha! ha! For it seems your lordship 
had carried off the purse and everything.”’ 

Eva and Neuberg exchanged a glance, and then fixed their eyes upon the 
duke. 

‘*Really,’’ said Eva, ‘‘ you are a promising young man.”’ 

“‘TIt was very neat,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘but hardly, perhaps, moral or 
kind.”’ 

‘¢Qh,’’ said the duke, haughtily, ‘‘I shall make it all up to him some day. 
But if you knew what I have suffered through that intolerab'e old ass. He 
is my—my chaplain,” he went on, loftily, under a happy inspiration. ‘‘ But 
he presumed upon his position in the most unwarrantable manner. If I 
had left him any money,’’ continued the duke, blushing, ‘“‘he would have 
been after me like a bloodhound. The only way to be rid of him was to 
anchor him there. He is in perfectly comfortable quarters, and has only got 
to wait till I pick him up again, or till a fresh remittance reaches him from 
home.”’ 

His hearers laughed, not in the least convinced by the young man’s mag- 
nificent airs. But a tutor is legitimate sport all the world over. 

‘You will go far, my friend,’’ said Eva. ‘‘ Well, Niklaus, what happened 
next ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, then, gracious lady, the landlord got very angry ; he has a hot head, 
has the landlord, and he said the old gentleman wanted to swindle him, and 
that he would want the police himself. And when he found out that your 
honor’s luggage had already gone, he said that neither Johann, nor 
the horses, nor the luggage, nor the Herr Pastor himself should stir a 
foot outside the hotel till the bill was paid. And the pastor had to speak 
very meek and humble before he could be pacified. And Ludwig said that 
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the chambermaid told him that when she brought him his supper the poor 
gentleman was weeping !’’ : 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ cried Eva, ‘‘does not your conscience prick you, you 
little monster ?” 

“Oh, pooh!’ said the duke, ‘‘he will be the first to forgive me. He 
knows which side his bread is buttered.’”? Then he looked at Eva’s dimp- 
ling mouth. ‘‘I regret nothing,’’ he said. 

The postilion received a further gratuity, recognized with delight, and 
folded -his own clothes and finally departed hugging them fondly to his 
breast, apparently inhaling their well-known savor with rapture. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ia chose fut exquise et fort bien ordonnée, 
(était au mois @ Avril, et dans une journée 
Si douce, qu’on eit dit qu’? Amour Veitt fait expr?s.—Vicror Huco. 


=, OES he not look pretty?’ said Eva, stepping back a 
pace. 

Rochester had insisted upon rising for the supper 
party. And, as not all the doctor’s science could find 
a trace of fever in the pulse, the resolution had been 
passed that the very scene of the fray should be the 
scene of the feast. 

“‘The friendly juice of the grape shall circle now, where the angry blood 
lay red,’’ had said the little doctor, and had laughed genially at his conccit. 

He had made himself exceedingly smart for the occasion, with his best 
black suit, and silver buckles that glinted again, and a satin stock of the very 
first quality. 

But it was not to him that Eva’s admiration pointed, nor yet to Neuberg, 
though this latter looked spruce and handsome and gallant enough. 

Rochester had kept the little party waiting. Hans, the orderly, alone had 
assisted at the mysteries of a toilet that was destined to create a new and 
splendid impression, and to remove an old and sordid one. 

When, at last, postilion turned into a dandy of the first water, the tardy 
guest stood upon the threshold and looked in upon them, half shyly, half 
victoriously, all three were taken by surprise at the graceful apparition, and 
remained staring at him «a moment or two in silence. 

‘Does he not look pretty ?”’ cried Eva, then. 

And, indeed, with the slender elegance of hip and thigh, set off by the 
most exacting cut of an English tailor, with knee and ankle gleaming be- 
neath meshes of close drawn silk, with his wounded arm in its white 
ruffled shirt sleeve slung in a purple scarf, with his fur cloak thrown 
across his shoulder, the pallor of his invalid state heightening the original 
refinement of his countenauce and throwing into stronger relief the depth of 
his brown eyes and the pale glory of his hair, the Duke of Rochester was as 
pretty a specimen of English vouth as one could hope to see all the world over. 

““Come, come,”’ cried the prima donna, ‘‘I am dying of hunger. It is as 
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much as I have been able to do to resist drinking out of the soup ladle. 
Doctor, sit you on my right; you, Mr. Postilion, come here to my left and I 
will cut your dinner for you so nicely that you will not regret the little acci- 
dent which deprived you of your right arm. Neuberg, my friend, sit oppo- 
site to me, and you can dream that you are doing the honors of my table. 
Oh, dear, what a good soup !’ 

Even if her three guests had not been already in the best possible frame of 
mind it would have been impossible to resist such open-hearted gayety. 
The champagne foamed in the beakers, the rims touched with musical ring. 

‘May all affairs of honor be like this one!’’ cried Eva, and drank. 

‘¢ With your permission,’’ said the doctor, beaming in the unwonted de- 
light of such company and such entertainment— ‘‘ with your permission, most 
fair and gracious lady, one could scarcely wish all honorable encounters to 
be conducted quite so irregularly, however charming it would be if they 
could all conclude in this harmony—eh? Oh, my lord duke, if yours be the 
English fashion of dueling, I trust I may never be called upon to be second 
again to countryman of yours. Positively, my dear madam, I saw the moment 
when they both would be cleft upon each other’s swords, and that in defiance 
of any known custom, rule, canon or law of the art.’’ 

‘¢Oh, goodness,’? interrupted Eva, and tapped the speaker with her 
knuckles, ‘‘ be quiet, doctor! I do not want to hear another word about it. 
Did I not have enough of it, listening to them carrying on like wildcats 
over my head? And, oh, Lord! what I endured when, all of a sudden, 
everything was quiet as the grave! And none of you would have the polite- 
ness to answer me, or let me in. No, Neuberg, not another word about it— 
all’s well that ends well, that is enough. Here, give me that salad and I 
will toss it. Fill your enemy’s glass, if the doctor will allow.”’ 

‘¢Moderation, moderation,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Na, Ido not hold with 
such of my colleagues as recommend low feeding, after loss of blood—nature 
must be stimulated.” 

“Then let us stimulate her, by all means,’”’ said Eva. ‘A slice of ham 
for the patient, for to-morrow I carry him off, bones and baggage.’’ 

Her face radiated joy, Neuberg smiled at her in curious sympathy with 
those very feelings of hers which made his misfortune. 

‘*Na, but,’’? said the man of medicine, ‘‘ the wound must be looked to 
for many days yet.”’ 

‘And it shall be looked to,”’ said the lady. ‘‘We have a doctor for him, 
a doctor as good as you—and give him higher praise,’’ she added, laughing, 
“we could not. Will you not come with us to-morrow, little duke, and I 
promise you that I will roll your bandages for you every day?” 

**Oh,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ to the end of the world, for such a bribe! Iam 
only sorry,’’ he added, turning to Neuberg, “that you did not deal a lit- 
tle harder with me vtien you went about it, for I fear this trifling scratch 
will be well all but too soon.’ 

‘*Faith,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘it is indeed you who have scored, you young 
dog! If I had had half my wits about me, I would have let you 
get in one of your neat little strokes. Oh, Eva,’’ he pursued, and 
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looked languishingly aeross the table, ‘‘ what exquisite moments I have 
missed |’’ 

‘‘T think,”’ said the doctor, quaintly, ‘‘ that if our young friend had come 
in with one of those neat little strokes, as you call them, there would have 
been no more measuring of time for you, my lord count. All you, madam, 
could have done would have been to put flowers on the grave of a most gal- 
lant gentleman.’ 

“Doctor, you are a monster,’’ said Eva, ‘‘ you will make me weep. Who 
can talk of graves with life before one? Long live life, say I. I will have no 
more talk about fighting or killing, I tell you. It is all to be good fellowship 
for the future. And after all, out of evil good may come, and from the silly 
quarrel of two silly young men has sprung, I hope, a wise friendship ; not 
to speak,’’ she added, graciously, ‘‘ the pleasure of the acquaintance of such 
a person as yourself.’’ 

The little doctor smirked, but his eye lingered on his neighbor with an 
admiration that the newly wedded little flaxen housewife at home might 
reasonably have found objectionable. 

“Certainly,’’ thought he to himself, ‘‘ these fair votaries of Thespis are 
dangerous creatures. They have a way with them—a way which is not to be 
denied.”’ 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ cried Neuberg, rising from his seat, ‘‘a toast, a toast! I 
drink to the most beautiful woman in the world and the divinest singer— 
our prima donna !’ 

“Hip ! hip !’’ cried the duke, in his clear boy’s voice. 

‘* Hurrah !’’ piped the doctor, knowingly, and put down his beaker empty. 

* * 2 * * * * * * 

An hour before noon the next day, beneath a fair spring sky, exquisite 
blue with only a dapple of white and gray, under a scurrying, mischievous 
wind, there issued forth from the courtyard of the Toll House Inn a joyous 
little band of travelers : Count Neuberg, once more the guardsman, point-de-_ 
vice, circling on his blood mare and followed by dapper Hans ; the chaise 
that had witnessed such odd scenes, drawn by the bay and brown in spank- 
ing vigor after their long rest, and shining with corn and currying ; on the 
near saddle a grinning Niklaus. Then, in the gloom of the coach, Eva—a 
jewel in grimy setting—and Rochester beside her, still adorned with becom- 
ing wanness, smiling with the pleasant consciousness of having, after all, the 
best of the bargain—as, indeed, he had. 

Off went the party, to the great admiration of all beholders, while the stable 
hens fluttered, screaming on every side, and the stable dog barked fiercely 
and wagged a friendly tail. Dr. Theophilus Baumann stood under the lintel 
of the hotel door to see them off. Eva’s little handkerchief fluttered fare- 
well to him all the way up the street. He waved in return a superfine 
yellow bandana. Then, when they had turned the corner and the stablemen 
had sloped back to their work, and the hens, clucking satisfaction, resumed 
their search for grain among the stones, the little doctor, with a smile and a 
sigh, turned to take up once more his daily round. 

(To be continued. ) 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S RETURN FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


By IsABEL DARLING. 


LL through the fall we watched and waited for him, but the days grew 

A shorter and shorter till they ‘‘ dwindled to a dim little ray of light,’’ 

the ice closed in between us, and then it was night there, and the 
moon rolled up out of the cold darkness and circled 


“Around and around all the vast night long.” 


At first he was glad, grateful for a sight of the same moon that shone on 
his own Heights at home ; but at length he grew weary of the monotony of 
that one face continually staring, making more evident the frozen desolation 
on every hand, then he almost hated it, and called it ‘‘ disreputable, pale, 


and dark arcund the 
eyes, blowsy, frowsy, ex- 
hausted, low - necked, 
shriveled, wrinkled,’’ but 
the tireless moon cared 
nothing for his disap- 
proval. 

He had tried to come 
home, but the pitiless ice- 
king drove him back 
from Circle City to Daw- 
son again, and he sat 
down and wrote of the 
perils, the failures and 
successes by river and by 
snow-covered. land, of 
the mines and miners, 
of the flowers and the 
few beasts, birds and 
men inhabiting that re- 
gion of ‘‘this old, old 
world that is so new, so 
very, very new’’; even 
of the hair-breadth es- 
capes ‘‘when  Kreling 
cooks,’’ and then of the 
things that the men in 
the Klondike cabins talk 
about when the nights 
are three months long 
and the latest newspaper 
is above half a year old. 

As he wrote, the au- 
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rora borealis flashed in his face, seemingly from the cavernous bed of the 
river, where he ‘‘ could see the very roots’’ of the flaming brightness and 
“could look right through the swishing, sweeping, rustling light’’; when 
‘fone instant the shaft shot straight up in the air and the next instant 
flashed apart, wide apart, closed, spread and closed, spread as you spread 
a fan’’; when ‘‘the light lay low upon the waters, as the flickering 
of a great lamp’’; when ‘‘it sprang high in the air and finally seemed 
to fall to pieces, and a fragment, a flower of this strange fire- blossom, 
drifted over the street and lay almost within reach, a bluish, transparent 
cloud, so fine and so thin that it was only for a moment visible.’’ At length 
there came a time when the dim little ray of light came back, when the sun 
ventured nearer and nearer, showed his halo, then his forehead, then his full, 
brilliant face, and his smile rested on a mountain peak beyond the river ; 
and the poet was glad and ran to meet the sunlight and exulted in it, till 
suddenly it was gone, and he turned sadly yet hopefully back toward his 
cabin to wait for another morning and eyening. 

As swiftly as they had shortened, the days lengthened and increased in 
heat till the ice was gone and the homeward journey begun, down the river, 
down the ocean, over the land. On June 22d, a little more than a year from 
the time of leaving, he placed his heavy-booted foot on his own doorstep, lean- 
ing lightly on his walking-stick, the trunk of a pine tree that had grown 
within the Arctic Circle, threw open his reindeer coat, slightly raised his 
furry Alaskan cap, and looked long and lovingly toward the Golden Gate. 
Home again ! 


IN A KLONDIKE CABIN. 
WHAT A LONE MAN THINKS ABOUT. 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


ND you wonder what a lone man in a Klondike cabin does and thinks 
about, with nothing at all to read? Would it bore you if I took you 
into my confidence and told you, frankly and truly, what a live man 

really does besides hewing wood with a dull old meat ax and carrying water 
from the Bonanza in a gunnuy bag? What if I should tell you, heart to 
heart, soul to soul, what a thinking man thinks about where there are no 
books, no friends at hand ? 

It never crossed my mind before, but now in this dead calm that has fol- 
lowed a month of stormy stampedes and excitements I have a mind to risk 
the prude’s displeasure and be a bit boyish—even childish. I have not 
plucked any roses for a long time; nor sat in the sunlight for months and 
months. I have only seen a single gleam of sunlight for a few minutes up 
at the mouth of El Dorado on a high hill-top opposite, and ran the very 
breath out’ of me to try and photograph it and keep it with me. But the sun 
is getting in his wedge of gold now a bit, just a little bit further in between 
these black blocks of night, every day. To my boundless delight, the sun 
at 12 m. to-day fell like a halo on the head of a great mountain peak across 
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THE CABIN IN THE KLONDIKE,. 


the Klondike, and, forgive my folly, I started to try and reach it. Silly? 
Of course ; that is conceded. But, frankly, I would have gone through fire, 
floods, anything that man might pass, at almost any price, to feel, to touch, 
to make familiar with once more a little bit of real, solid sunlight. 

It was a half mile hard run down the sled trail to the Klondike—then not 
any trail at all, only the icy river, with its great uplands of blocks and dips 
and spurs and angles of broken ice. The lion was asleep, so fast asleep ! 
This stormy and swift little river that has shaken the whole world for a year, 
as the roar of a lion might startle the Arabs of the desert, was as utterly dead 
as if this snow to your waist was its shroud and the granite walls of the 
caiion its coffin. Not a ripple of water in the ice, under the ice, or anywhere. 
These strange rivers freeze from the bottom, not from the top, like other 
well-regulated rivers. They freeze first at the mouth, gorge and block up 
there first, not at the source, as other rivers. This is because the whole 
under world here is solid ice all summer and all winter—all the year. 

I climbed from ice-point to ice-point. The winds had blown the highest 
bare. In some places the snow was solid as a floor; in others, soft and 
dusty, up to the waist. But it was great fun to wallow through this from 
point to point till the further shore of this dead river in its shroud and coffin 
was reached, and then the climb! (The Klondike is wide but not deep. I 
waded it in topboots, dry-footed, many times last summer.) The snowshoes 
had not been thought of this winter day. What could anybody think of 
but the new-born baby sunlight and the hope of standing once more with the 
sun on the mountain top! The climb was hard and steep and hazardous. 
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I made my way up from one clump of trees to another. The snow is not 
deep under the trees. I took off my fur coat, unbuttoned my skin vest, 
tightened my belt, and at last, breathless, wet all over, I stood—stood where 
the sun had been. Away over yonder, down the Yukon, on the topmost 
peak of a far out-reaching spur of the Rocky Mountains, where the snow is 
always, there my great golden eagle rested. His plumes were folded, fading, 
and he was gone in a sudden swoop before the pursuing night. 

Ever thus! This is the story of life. We may climb from peak to peak, 
and still the golden sunlight goes ever on before, a pillar of fire that we may 
never lay hands upon. And who would have it otherwise? A savage, a dog, 
may await for the sun to come to him, and bask in it, but he will still bea 
savage, a dog. It is the endeavor, the aspiration, that makes manhood. Bet- 
ter to be beaten in any battle of life than never to have lifted your face to com- 
bat at all. Ay, ever have I dared do just such foolish ventures, if you choose 
to call them foolish, looking for the light, the high, bright light above, rather 
than the blackness below. And this has kept me young and strong and ex- 
ultant. And my mother, even younger than I at this hour, has ever looked 
and is still up with the morning, lifting her face to the peaka for the first 
sunlight ; and after her day in the garden looking for the last ray of fading 
sunlight above and about her while the world below is drowsily waiting for 
the gathering darkness. May it ever be so with us both to the end! May 
she, especially, be ever to tne end a lover of the light on the mountain top, 
ever climbing to attain it! For it seems to me the final step may not be far 
for such a soul from the peak in its halo of gold to some sweet star outheld 
to her in the hollow of His hand. 

Thus much for the day, one day, at least, when a man is all alone in a 
Klondike cabin. Ah, but vou would have gone and got down in a hole and 
looked for gold there? Perhaps not. Six months of that sort of work makes 
you want a change. Five months of candlelight and camplight, and you 
want a little sunlight. I find others here, strong, good, gold-heaping fellows, 
so much like myself in these things that they surprise me ; only they are not 
confiding enough, afraid you will laugh at them, to tell you what they really 
do and want to do and what they think about these long, long nights. You 
think you would go out and look up at the great, big, buxom moon, in her 
white evening dress, as she walks around and around in low neck all the 
long night over your head? No! you would, like the rest of us, get very 
tired of her constant familiarity, and almost despise her. The Northern 
Lights? I had thirty-five days, or rather nights, of flitting, floating, cold 
and ghostly light as if from some fearful graveyard. Grateful I am for hav- 
ing seen the sudden changes, the floods of light that might fill a world, the 
blackness, the amber, the gold, the ruby, the great cathedral stars of gold, 
the jasper walls about and the seas of blood above, where the vast white 
moon waded through ; but I could never see these things any more as I saw 
them those unutterable days of storm and counter elements, those thirty-five 
nights with scarce a wedge of sunlight driven between the color, the polished 
light, the awe of it all. IT shall never look to these again, for never again 
might they be seen so divinely terrible. 
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But what do we think about? I said to Adney, of the London Graphic, a 
little time ago, at midnight, ‘‘ You are thinking of the gold, moon, stars, 
North Pole, Polar bears—or what, these long, black nights ?”’ 

He smiled pleasantly, and at last said, ‘‘No; I think most about the 
birds along the St. Lawrence—the birds, and some pretty little Indian chil- 
dren that I used to play with when a lad.”’ 

‘¢ What was her name, Adney ?”’ 

He drew back a little, looked me in the face and said, ‘‘ You tell me what 
you think about first, and what your first little sweetheart’s name was, and 
then maybe I will tell you. But I am not thinking all the time about birds 
and a little brown sweetheart. I am thinking a great deal about building a 
home far away where there is no snow. I thought of California first, but 
now I have got far on down the line, to Nicaragua, for I hear you have snow 
sometimes in California.’’ 

And that is about all the heart I could, without being too familiar, dig out 
of this very thoughtful and earnest man of art and letters. But it is enough. 
We are none of us thinking, these long nights, of the gold underfoot, or the 
moon overhead, or the North Pole at our backs, but sweethearts, birds and 
kindly climes—all things of life and love and beauty, far, far away. 

A gentle, good man whom the world knows and respects, said to me, a 
month ago, ‘‘I think of things at night when alone that I have not thought 
of for forty years. The other night I got to thinking and thinking, and that 
night I dreamed of my first school. IJ had utterly forgotten all about that 
first time I went to school ; yet now I can call the names of at least a dozen 
of my little schoolmates.”’ 

‘Tell me the name of the one particular one.’’ 

‘Her name is sacred, sir; and all the sweet little story of her is sacred. 
Besides, these things would be nothing to you. Almost anybody would 
laugh at me for telling any of it, but it is all very dear to me, and I will 
never forget one hour of it any more.”’ 

Now this man thinks he is alone in his pilgrimage back to the buried past. 
He is, so far as I can find out, no better, no worse, than the rest of us. And 
let it not be said of us, in the language of Holy Writ, ‘‘The eyes of the fool 
are in the ends of the earth.’’ I have never seen such home-sickness as 
here. It is more than home-sickness ; it is heart-sickness. It is a sighing 
for and a crying out for sunlight, warmth, birds, children, the touch of a 
woman’s hand, the sound of a human-woman’s voice. Little wonder we go 
away back in our dreams and look up our lost and long-forgotten little sweet- 
hearts of the time when we first begdn to learn the alphabet. 

May I diverge here to note three little signs of life that have in the last hour 
broken the monotony of night? In the first place, a midge, or gnat, tried 
to crawl across my paper, till he drowned in the ink—and the mercury at 51° 
below outside! Then, a few minutes later, I heard a buzz in a big block of 
wood—a log that stood at my side, by the stove, to rest the bread-pan on 
while the yeast was raising—and soon a big bluebottle fly crawled out of a 
hole in the log. Now we know where these ugly flies hide and hibernate. 
And now, mice! First, a noiseless little thing, no bigger than a big cricket, 
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came timidly out from among the meal bags under the bunks ; then another, 
then another, all white, very small and timid. I think they have pink eyes, 
but am not certain. They all got under cover as I moved to try and find 
out. In line with this I may mention that we have a little bird here, about 
the size of the robin, that chirps very like a robin, only not so cheerfully, at 
night. It is colored a little like the wood dove, and is very tame, and is 
omniverous. I took one in my hand—one that has been about the door all 
along—and it readily ate whatever I gave it. The Indians call it the moose 
bird. The miners call these birds camp robbers. I have seen them in 
Canadian logging camps, where they are called whiskey jacks. They are 
always in pairs, like doves, and if one is killed the other is soon found dead 
near the spot. This makes them more or less sacred, and their rare loyalty 
keeps them untouched. That, maybe, is why they are so tame. And this 
little round of insect and animal life is all the showing that this vast, lone 
land has to offer. Little wonder that, wearying of gold,-and cold, and snow, 
and these endless rounds of the moon, the mind of the exile, when alone in 
his cabin, will go back—far back—even to babyhood. We have absolutely 
next to no diversion at all. Yet I should add that we did have three pretty 
little brown hillside Douglass squirrels, that used to chatter and cheer us 
from under their tossing tails up in the tree tops; but they suddenly disap- 
peared, hibernating like bears, we hope. When the sun comes this way once 
more, and reaches out his sword of gold to strike us on the shoulder, and 
knight us and ennoble us for the battle of life, let us hope the little squirrels 
will rise up, knighted and ennobled also. A big raven still blows over us 
regularly each morning on his way to Dawson, and each evening he drops 
the same deep, dolorous and cold croak—so cold and hard and heavy that 
you can almost hear it fall on the cabin roof as he passes. And that is all— 
quite all of life, action, utterance, that a lone man sees, hears or hears of in 
any way in a Klondike cabin fer more than half the vear. 

As I write, a young poet of New York City, Howard Hall, drops in to 
warm his fingers. A heavy pack is on his shoulders; he is on his way, at 
night, to ‘‘stake’’ on Dominion—a bold thing for a comparative boy, this 
fronting of a sixty mile tramp through the snow to his hips, and over 
mountain peaks that companion with the stars! And he knows it, and is, 
of course, serious as a man who goes into battle knowing the burthen of it. 

‘*What do you find to think about, Howard, with no mail, and few con- 
genial men to talk with ?”’ 

‘*Home—home and early childhood. It seems to me that this is a good 
thing in here to develop and refine the affections. This is a hard venture in 
here, but I shall be the better for it. I am remembering little things of my 
early life that I had forgotten long ago. There is, or was, a little girl—she 
is an old woman now, almost—that I am going to remember in-a substantial 
way if I ever get back with gold enough.”’ 

He said much more in his good, sweet way, of home, heart, sweet remem- 
brances of child life, and of later life, too; but perhaps that is all I should 
print of a man with his future not behind him, as mine is mainly. But the 
man who is most responsible for this sketch lives in Dawson, is rich, rugged, 
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and has lived—a man of the world, and who is most widely known. He 
houses alone, but has a sharer in a ‘‘ roustabout,’’ who goes from cabin to 
cabin, makes fires, brings water, sweeps floors and sees to the wood pile. ° 

‘* How long do you sleep, colonel ?”’ 

“Bout seven hours, but stay in bed sixteen or twenty ; for wood is forty 
dollars a cord, and candles cost just about their weight in silver, and as there 
is nothing to read, why, I just lie in bed and think.”’ 

‘*Now, man to man,”’ and J laid a hand forth on his as we sat sipping his 
fragrant coffee with a dash of brandy in it, ‘‘ would you mind telling me, 
fair, square and fully, what you find to think about?” 
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He pushed out both feet under the table till they touched mine ; he threw 
back his big, bushy iron-gray head, laid his arms out right and left along the 
edge of the table and laughed—laughed like a giant. He protested. I would 
put it in the papers? Yes; but not his name, and not her name. Here he 
laughed and laughed again. 

‘*Not her name? No, I should think not. Her name would fill a bigger 
paper than yours. But that’s just what I think about, old boy, and I am 
glad I have been driven to it—glad there is no mail, no telegraph, telephone, 
nothing, not even a dog-fight in Dawson to keep one from remembering the 
good and the bad. Lots of bad, old boy, but that’s past praying for now. I 
shall be a different man when I get out of this. And let me tell you some- 
thing right here. These daily papers, hourly telegrams and five-minute 
telephones are going to take us right to the dogs. We can’t keep up this 
speed. We are going to explode or go to Gehenna. A man don’t have time 
to think of a thing. His childhood is lost to him ; his own mother and her 
sweet lessons are lost; his manhood is lost to him, and an old drivel like 
myself remembers only the battle and bother of the day before, and at the 
midnight club dinner is sad because he knows that he can’t eat and frolic and 
flirt as he used to, and that at best the most of to-morrow will taste of 
to-night.”’ 

‘¢ But tell me about her, if only just one of her.’’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha, ha! Let me see—how many rooms has the Vatican? Fif- 
teen hundred or fifteen thousand? Well, no matter; my Vatican, in the 
corner of my own dead and buried old Rome, is full—full from cellar to 
dome. And I go through it every night, a sort of mental Turk; it is my 
spiritual harem, and it is a great thing; keeps me out of mischief. Why, 
these poor, skimpy, gold-hunting harpies come here and I give them coffee ; 
and I would give them gold, too, if I had it to throw at birds. Yes, I have 
money to throw at birds, but not at that sort of birds. I can only pity them. 
I think, maybe, my dead people, my poor little dead playmates, keep me all 
right. You see, there was one of them in our miserable, poverty-stricken 
neck of the woods who was lame. I used to pack her on my back to school. 
Once I took her some ginger cake ; told inother I was sick and couldn’t eat 
it. She cried as she ate it—cried for joy, but ate it through her tears, for she 
was hungry. She was not pretty, except her great, sad eves. She wasa 
hunchback, and died before I left there ; fell away to be only skin and bone. 
But do you know who is the queen of my immense harem? That little lame 
girl of the backwoods. And I had almost forgotten her—in fact, quite for- 
gotten her for more than forty years; but now, every night, she is the first 
one I call upon. T| enter my harem by her door, and IT sometimes sit with 
her a whole hour. I was not very good to anybody after her, as a rule, 
except to myself; but I believe, as firmly as I believe I am looking you in 
the face, that she is good to me now. And, oh, yes! you want to see the 
beauties, eh? Well, there is one who loves sandal wood, silks, satins, carpets 
that seem to be in billows. Like all most beautiful women, she could not 
talk very well, and, ualike nearly all most beautiful women, had the good 
sense to be very quiet. And because she is quiet I like to sit down there a 
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little time now and then. But, asa rule, I run through the whole harem in 
a short time, and then get back to my childhood of poverty, mother and my 
little cripple. I go to school, swinging my little dinner basket, looking back 
at mother on the porch, and remembering each name now.’’ 

Of course, the colonel said ever so much more, but not right to the purpose, 
as this I have here set down almost exactly as it fell from his lips. Dear, 
honest, frank old scamp and scapegrace of the world ! he has no idea that he 
is only one of a thousand, of five thousand, of us in here. 

And now, shall I tell you of my own sweetheart? Well, there was a little 
_ girl—all our old sweethearts were little, or should have been—bhy the name 
of Harriet Jacobs. Her father had a mill on the waters of the Wabash, and 
she was with mother much to help along with us three little boys. Papa was 
the squire, and used to marry people, and perhaps that is what first put it 
into my mind to marry Harriet Jacobs. She was small and sickly, always 
shaking with the ague. I was seven years old. ‘‘Seven years old, a-goin’ 
on eight,’’ is the way they used to put it in dear old Indiana, and, in fact, 
do still, as I observed when there a few years ago. She was perhaps twenty. 
Maybe she was twenty, a-goin’ on twenty-one. But if anybody had told me 
I should not marry Harriet Jacobs it would have broken my heart of hearts. 
Mother says that I was always doing foolish things. I was, in my boyhood, 
a very gushing, awkward and ungainly lad, with bristling, yellow hair, that 
looked like a little brush heap on fire when I was excited ; and I remember 
now, here on the Klondike, although I had forgotten, that I used to comb 
and comb at that hair, but the more I combed the worse it got. One day, 
having seen how the lather made papa’s beard and hair stick to his face and 
temples, I stole his cake of castile soap from his shaving box and went to the 
branch and pasted my hair all down solid. Then I ran to the house and 
showed it to Harriet. Mother got sight of it, then she took down the stick, 
a little tough hickory which she always kept for me, and I was made a 
wailing threshing floor. For I had also lost papa’s soap in the branch. The 
next day that hair was worse than ever, and I went to the wagon wheels and 
got tar. Tar held it down all right, but when mother tucked us three little 
boys down in the trundle bed and put her face down she drew it back from 
me; and then I heard her tell papa she was going to whip me if I didn’t 
stop playing about that old wagon. 

Three days I stood the agony of that tar on my head, and then I went to 
mother, laid my head in her lap and made a howling confession. It was 
pulling my very boots off by the hair of my aching head. She did not whip 
me half to death, as I expected, but almost laughed at me, for she knew all 
about it. And now, after these more than forty years, I can see that my 
dear older brother, whom I had taken tearfully into my confidence, had 
told mother and had her promise not to whip me. I was turned over to 
Harriet Jacobs and sent down to the branch, where some Indians were 
camped and catching fish. On the way, and while she gently cut away the 
hair and dug at the tar, while the Indians looked on, she told me that my 
hair was very pretty, if I would only let it alone ; that it made a sort of halo 
in the sun, and was not red, but a sort of Titian and old-gold tint. Harriet 
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had helped papa at his school, and that evening when papa went to feed the 
hogs I asked him about Titian tints, and he was greatly pleased.and told me 
all about the old Venetian painter who had come down from the Alps to be 
the lion of Venice. And now I was more certain than ever I should marry 
poor, sickly little Harriet Jacobs. . 

A few days later, my elder brother and she sat together on the shady side 
of a big walnut stump that stood in the garden before the door. ‘Now, I was 
not jealous. To this day, I hardly know what jealousy is, except from books, 
and then I loved my gentle, manly little brother dearly. But I saw some 
big, yellow ripe cucumbers lying on that stump, and I thought to slip up 
from the other side and push one of them down on their heads and scare 
them. But after I crept up there I found these were rotten, and so I thought 
instead to push off a stone that papa had laid there when planting the gar- 
den. I could not see where it would fall, but I was so full of laugh at what 
I was doing that I gave it a shove, and then ran away with a shout. Mother 
heard me and came to the door. Then she ran to Harriet, and she and my 
brother helped her into the house and to bed, and tied up her head in 
vinegar. Goodness gracious! How all these things come back to me now, 
as distinctly as if yesterday! Mother took me behind the smoke-house. 
She had her right hand behind her till she got out of Harrict’s hearing, then 
out came the hand and the hickory. There was a blotch of blood on my 
little home-made tow shirt when I got to the branch and jerked it and my 
other things off to drown myself. Oh, I was going to die right there. I had 
nearly killed Harriet and she never, never would marry me now, anyhow. 
And, then, that thrashing! That thrashing was really terrible, and was all 
wrong, too. I can say this truly, after all these years, that this ungainly 
gosling of mother’s got thrashed when he did not deserve it many times 
when he was little. But, on the other hand, let it be as frankly admitted 
that he deserved many a thrashing when he got big thai he did not get. So 
the thing is about even. Anyhow, mother did what she thought was her 
duty, and she always told me that the whipping hurt her more than it did 
me. And after all these years, as I sit here by the frozen Klondike bank, I 
know it was true ; but I didn’t believe a word of it then. 

IT rushed out to the willows where the Indians camped, and was going to 
throw myself into the water far out, in a most dramatic fashion, after my 
last words of farewell to Harriet and mother, which I hoped the Indians 
would hear and take to them along with my clothes and my dead and drip- 
ping body. But I fell in over my head before I got to my last words, and 
an Indian squaw swam in, Jaughing gleefully, and took me down to where 
her children were at play in the water. The naked, brown children laughed 
and played and tried to make me swim. But I was so shy and naked that I 
had only one use for my two hands. Then a pretty little girl pulled me 
into the water with her and almost drowned me till I had to swim. And 
then, what fun! We swam, we dived, we laughed, we flirted. I forgot 
Harriet. I was in love, my second love, in less than an hour. The little 
black-eyed red Indian girl was really very, very pretty. She is at this hour 
the queen of all my carly memories. I was so happy I pulled some wild 
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flowers for mother on my way to the house, and she took my head in her 
lap with the flowers and we kissed and made up. I was never—as I remem- 
ber it now—I have never been so happy as I was that day when I rolled a 
big stone down from that stump on the head of my first love. I wanted to ¢ 
tell mother all about the Indian girl, but I was afraid she would tel Harriet, 
and that she might be jealous and miserable, and also try to drown her- 
self. 

I was often and often in the water with the Indian children, and s0 be- 
came a famous swimmer and lover of streams. Some days I went in quite 
another direction and got wild flowers and fruit for mother, fearing she might 
follow me and find out about my sweetheart, with whom I was determined 
to elope and marry and die. And this it was that got me to loving the 
woods, wild flowers, birds, solitude, song. But the Indians folded their 
tents at last and suddenly went, I never knew where. 

Would it seem silly if I should write it down here on the Klondike banks 
as a cold, frozen truth, that the unkind and thoughtless rolling of that stone 
made me to love the wilderness, solitude, savages and savage life—made me, 
good or bad, what Tam? Why, but for that, I should have gone to town, 
as other boys, stood on street corners, talked politics, attended conventions, 
kept with the crowd, made speeches, kept on and on in my low ways, getting 
lower and lower, till at last, possibly, I should have found myself in the 
lower House of Congress. 


THE VOYAGE. 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 


HERE is a voyage that all men make, 
it Rounding the capes of Time— 
But never a chart can seaman take, 

Bound to an unknown clime. 
Whether the heaven is dark or blue, 

Ships of the world must float, 
But every man as a single crew 

Sails in his own lifeboat. 


And some go down when the waves are high, 
Some when the tide is low, 

And some o’er the heaving billows fly, 
Heedless of winds that blow. 

And some are wrecked on the shoals of Time, 
Near to a mist-bound lee, 

And some with a faith we call sublime 
Sink in an oarless sea. 


All of the ships as they come and go, 
Ships of the changeful deep— 

Whether their yoyage be swift or slow, 
Inter the straits of Sleep. 

All of the seamen shall drown at last— 
Lusty, or scant of breath— 

For never a beacon light is cast 
Over the reefs of Death. 


ie governor’s council chamber was a long, low room, finished 

in tts with a wainscot waist high, and ponderous beams di- 

viding the ceiling. Near the door the muskets of his excel- 

lency’s guard reposed on stout racks, and an immense fire of 

logs blazed in the chimney—for this was the last day of the year, and the 
weather was bitterly cold, even for Colonial New England. 

The governor, a portly person in a gray wig and gold-laced velvet coat, sat 
at a table a few yards from the chimney, and his secretary was waiting by 
his side. 

“‘Captain Pakenham,”’ said his excellency, turning toward the hearth of 
Holland brick, where a figure stood like some superb young Mars, ‘‘ you are 
late, sir ; what do you mean by such delay? I was obliged to send a servant 
to search for you.”’ 

The captain coolly arranged his military cloak ; under its long skirt his 
sword protruded. A mocking devil shone in his handsome eyes. 

“‘T crave your excellency’s pardon,’’ he answered, ‘‘I was playing bowls 
with Miss Margaret, and so gave little heed to time. Till your servant ap- 
peared, I quite forgot that I was to set forth on this ride.”’ 

The secretary at the governor’s side thrust his goose quill hard into the ink 
horn, and a blot fell on his paper. 

‘¢A lame excuse,’’ said the governor, severely. ‘‘ Both you and my niece 
might be more seriously employed, sir—listen !"’ 

Pakenham inclined his ear obediently. The house was filled with a bustle 
that betokened more than holiday festivity. There was a rush of feet frora 
garret to wine cellar, a distant hum, like a busy hive, which meant baking, 
brewing and roasting by enormous hickory fires, the burnishing of weighty 
silver cups, tankards and punch bowls, the polishing of waxed floors and 
antique brasses. His excellency had come to this, his favorite country 
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house, with a retinue of guests and servants, to celebrate, not only the New 
Year, but an event at once uncommon and interesting—a double marriage. 

‘‘Pakenham,”’ said the governor, ‘‘ you hear the preparations for your 
wedding on the morrow. I marvel that you should waste time at bowls with 
my niece, Margaret, or forget for a moment the importance of the occasion, 
when the lady who has come from England to marry you is already ap- 
proaching the house. Let me remind you, sir, that your father has sent 
Miss Keppel to mend with her wealth the wasted fortunes of your family, as 
well as to make you happy by the gift of her youth and beauty.”’ 

Pakenham twirled his fair mustaches, and sulkily kicked a brand that had 
fallen on the hearth. 

‘‘Kgad ! as this match is altogether of my father’s making, I must leave 
him to consider its advantages. ’’ 

The governor looked displeased. He took a pinch of snuff from a gold 
snufibox. ‘‘I fear 
you are an ungrate- 
ful rogue, sir. Miss 
Keppel is an heiress, 
and she has reigned 
a belle, both in Lon- 
don and at Bath; 
what more would 
you have? The lady’s 
guardian has sent her 
here to marry you on 
New Year’s Day, and 
the ship in which 
she sailed reached 
harbor hours ago. 
Now, if you would 
save your reputation 
as a lover and a gen- 
tleman, mount and 
make such speed as 
you can to meet Miss 
Keppel’s coach. I 
dispatched the fastest 
horses in my stables 
to bring the lady, 
and I doubt not that 
she is now near at 
hand. I will follow 
you presently, but 
the bridegroom must 
precede the host. 
Zounds, sir, you 


should have been at “¢you ARE LATE, SIR,’ SAID HIS EXCELLENCY.”? 
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the harbor to welcome your bride when the vessel cast anchor !’’ Pakenham 
smiled languidly. 

‘Your excellency knows that we sat late at supper last night and the wine 
was good. Miss Margaret played the spinet, and I sang with her till into the 
small hours.”’ 

‘‘Margaret and you are a pair of thoughtless madcaps. Methinks you 
will have difficulty in explaining to Miss Keppel why you act the laggard on 
the day before your wedding. The plea of bowls or a late song will serve 
you ill.”’ 

“Faith, I shall attempt few explanations, your excellency.’’. 

“Come, come!’’ said the governor, with growing vexation, ‘‘I have no 
more patience with you. The lady is my guest ; her friends have committed 
her to my care; I will not have her slighted. Off with you at once, sir.’’ 

‘‘T make haste to obey your commands,’’ said Pakenham, and he bowed 
and went jauntily out of the council chamber. 

But the moment its door closed upon him his countenance changed. The 
perspiration gathered on his forehead. With a groan he started to descend 
the staircase, and in its first turn found himself face to face with a slender, 
brunette girl, who was just coming up, her brocade petticoat slightly raised 
from under her tripping feet. The two stopped short. By common consent 
they grasped each other’s hands, looked in each other’s faces, 

‘*Oh,”’ said the brunette girl, ‘‘can anything be done ?”’ 

‘*No,’”’? answered Pakenham, hoarsely, ‘‘I am forced to go and meet the 
English maid.”’ 

‘*My courage surpasses yours, sir! Since you dare not speak, J must !’’ 

‘Speak, then, and God help us both !’’ 

He bent his fair, tall head, and kissed her on the lips ; then tore on down 
the stair, his sword clattering against the stout oak as he went. 

Meanwhile in the council chamber the governor was talking to his secre- 
tary. 

‘*Pakenham has not a shilling,’’ he said, ‘Sand this union with Miss 
Keppel is his only hope of future fortune. Yet he seems exceedingly reluc- 
tant to wed. Think you, Jasper, the rogue’s fancy has wandered in another 
direction ?”’ 

The secretary put down his goose quill. He was a young man with a dark, 
oval face, and thick brown hair powdered and tied with a ribbon. 

‘“‘T have no means of judging,’’ he answered, quietly. ‘‘I am not on 
terms of intimacy with Captain Pakenham, and know nothing of his private 
affairs.”’ 

The governor took more snuff. 

‘*My mind misgives me concerning this double marriage. Miss Keppel’s 
guardian requested that his ward might enter wedlock at the same time with 
Margaret ; and, as she comes a stranger to us all, doubtless she will be glad 
to find here another bride to keep her in countenance. But Margaret’s mar- 
riage is a love match, and promises only happiness ; while this English girl, 
if she be of a high spirit, as T suspect. is likely to quarrel grievously with 
Pakenham before the tving of the knot.”’ 
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The secretary smiled. He was a fortunate lover, with his heart’s desire in 
his grasp, and could well afford to regard Pakenham’s plight with equa- 
nimity. 

‘*Your excellency knows that Pakenham takes nothing seriously. He 
would rather dawdle beside Margaret’s embroidery frame, or harpsichord, 
than set himself to woo in earnest the lady who has been chosen for him by 
his father.’’ 

‘* True,’’ said the governor ; ‘‘ maybe it is well for the boy to go with you 
to the altar to-morrow. Seeing you so happy in the love of Margaret, he 
may pause to reflect upon his own folly, and, haply, awake to some sense of 
gratitude and duty. Iam fond of Pakenham, and desire his welfare. He 
has ever been a great favorite, too, with Margaret.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ assented the secretary. 

The governor turned toward the door. 

‘*T will go now to meet Miss Keppel’s coach. Do you remain here, 
Jasper, and put away your work. You need the time that is left you to 
prepare for your own wedding.”’ 

His excellency withdrew. His secretary folded up his papers, and rising 
from the table thrust them into a secret closet near the chimney. As he 
closed the panel upon them, a light tap sounded on the door, and Margaret 
Winslow, the niece of the governor, stepped into the room. 

Her black hair was dressed high above her arch, piquant face—a few large 
curls clustered against her neck. She wore a yellow taffeta gown over a 
flowered petticoat, and high-heeled shoes that clicked smartly on the polished 
floor. As she advanced to meet her lover she involuntarily cast down her 
eyes. 

‘©T saw my uncle and his attendants ride away,’’ she began, ‘‘and I hur- 
ried here to talk with you, Jasper, before the arrival of the English heiress.’’ 

‘Ah,’ said the secretary, playfully, ‘‘ Miss Keppel will hardly thank you 
for keeping Pakenham at your side, when, as a loyal bridegroom, he should 
have been flying over the road to meet and give her welcome. A laggard in 
love can never expect to find favor with your sex.”’ 

‘«The house was full of guests and turmoil,’’ faltered Margaret Winslow, 
‘Cand Captain Pakenham and I took refuge in the governor’s summer room. 
There we fell to playing games and quite forgot Miss Keppel.’’ 

‘‘That lapse of memory may be excusable in you, Margaret, but not in 
Pakenham. My word for it, his English bride will resent his loitering. But 
come, this is no concern of ours, dearest—let us talk of our own affairs. I 
have something to show you here.”’ 

From the breast of his snuff-colored coat he drew out a tiny box, raised 
the lid and revealed a plain gold wedding ring. She started hack in ill-con- 
cealed distress. 

“Oh, no—no! Do not let me see it—yet. Jasper, have you never heard 
that there is misfortune in a double marriage—that it is sure to bring evil on 
one pair or the other? Long ago my old nurse told me this.”’ 

‘‘Pooh ! <A foolish tale, dear. And were it true, the misfortune in 
the present case would certainly fall to Pakenham and the English girl, 
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who care naught for each other—not to true loves, like you and me, 
Margaret.”’ 

He tried to take her hand, but she broke from him, and ran to a window 
that commanded a view of the highway. 

‘*Let us watch for Miss Keppel’s coach. Jasper, I have a secret to tell 
you, and oh, I am sore afraid—my heart is beating fast.’’ 

“Eh? Afraid? Of what, pray—of whom ?” 

‘Of you and my uncle. Do you think the English girl can be far 
away ? It is hard for me to make my confession—it will be harder for you to 
hear it!” 

‘‘Margaret, what jest is this? Your face is like chalk—you tremble !’’ 

“And well I may! Look! she is at hand !—I see the outriders—the 
heads of the horses, yonder, in the curve of the road, where the tall cedar 
stands. I see Pakenham and the governor riding near the carriage door. 
Oh, I must tell you now, or our lives will be forever wrecked! It is Paken- 
ham whom I love, Jasper—not you—and alas! he loves me. If he marries 
the English heiress to-morrow, and if I am forced to wed you, my heart will 
break.”’ 

The blow was cruel. Never till that moment had he doubted her faith. 

““You are very, very angry !’’? she sobbed. ‘But it is true, and I felt 
constrained to speak before Miss Keppel should enter these doors. Consider, 
it is not too late to save us all. Better a shock of earthquake now, than 
misery that must be livelong. How you glare at me! Strike me dead if 
you will, but oh, Jasper, do not harm Pakenham !’’ 

Woman-like, her first fear was for the man she loved. Something in the 
secretary’s face filled her with terror. 

‘* Jasper !’’ she cried, wildly, ‘‘ promise that you will not seek a quarrel 
with Pakenham, because of my fickleness! The governor does not tolerate 
dueling. Remember the punishment of the Plymouth men, who first tried 
that method for settling a grievance.”’ 

‘‘T remember,’’ said the secretary, grimly, ‘‘the pair were tied together, 
head and feet, and left for four-and-twenty hours without meat or drink—a 
spectacle for all the town. But of that matter I will think later. Margaret, 
tell me when did you discover that your heart had strayed from me to 
Pakenham ?”’ 

‘Only a few days ago—I swear it! He was wretched because of the 
expected arrival of Miss Keppel, and—he spoke.’’ 

‘€And the English maid—what, now, is to become of her?’ 

‘*T do not know, and, alas! I am too wretched to care. Being an heiress, 
she will not long lack for suitors.”’ 

The coach turned in at the gate. 

‘* You must join his excellency below,’’ said the secretary, authoritatively. 
‘*He will expect you to welcome Miss Keppel with proper courtesy.’? He 
hurried her to the door. In his wrath and anguish he did not wait to choose 
his words. ‘‘ Fareweil, Miss Winslow, I give you back your promise. You 
will not be foreed—nay, not even asked, to wed me to-morrow! As you 
have scorned me, so I now scorn you. You have played the heartless jilt, 
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and your Pakenham is but a cowardly knave. But he is a man, and ’ fore 
God, he shall answer to me, as a man should !”’ 
Before she could utter a word he had pushed her gently across the 


threshold of the chamber and closed the door upon her. 


Il. 


Tuer bleak winter night was brooding on the marshes—the great desolate 
salt marshes—that gave their name to the town. Gashed with black creeks 
and overlaid with a stiff frost, they stretched betwixt the sea and the arable 
land in one vast, unbroken waste, forsaken by everything but the mists and 
seafowl. On one hand, the rim of ocean lay, a black streak against the far 
horizon ; on the other, the town, quite out of sight, sometimes sent an echo 
of bells across the clammy distance, but-the sound was too feeble to disturb 
the silence of the marshes. A dismal solitude at all times, and doubly so 
on this bitter New Year’s Eve, when the wind blew out of the north, like the 
breath of death, and clouds, heavy with snow, hung in the sky. 

Over the barren waste a man came, running like a fox, looking behind 
him now and then as he fled. His face was haggard, his dress disordered 
and splashed with mire, showing that he had stumbled often in the sedge 
and the salt pools. Under his:feet the coarse grass cracked with the frost. 
Once a startled muskrat plunged, and he stopped to look down into an inky 
creek, yawning like a grave in his way.. From the foul water a dead, 
ghastly face seemed to stare up at:him ; but no! it was only the reflection of 
the moon as it peered for a moment, from the cloud rack overhead. With 
redoubled speed the man went on) again. Far away in the distance twinkled 
alight. Instinctively he set his face toward it. It shone from a low black 
house on the edge of the marsh. At; the door stood a big hornbeam tree 
and a few feet away a leaky old boat. was moored to the bank of a creek. 

Prudence warned the fugitive to continue his flight, but his strength was 
exhausted, and a sudden disregard of consequences possessed him. He ap- 
proached the house. Across its one window a curtain was but half drawn. 
Stooping down, he could see a raftered room with a fire burning on a hearth 
of rough stones. On asettle in the chimney corner a woman was seated 
with something shining on her face like tears. She was young and hand- 
some. A kettle hung on the crane, a tallow-dip flared in an iron candlestick 
on the mantel, and at the feet of the woman a cat- lay curled on a mat of 
braided rags. ¥ 

The homely picture went to the heart of the fugitive. His nerves grew 
steady. He rapped on the door and the figure arose from the settle and 
opened to him. 

‘‘Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘may I ask a place by your fire and a morsel of 
supper?” 

His voice and bearing betokened a man of insane. She drew back that 
he might enter. 

‘“The fire is free to all wayfarers,’’ she said, ‘‘and as for supper—here is 
a portion set for me—I give it to you gladly.”’ 


” 
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She motioned toward a table spread with coarse bread and.a mess of pot- 
tage—untasted, as yet. He was watching her closely, and as she moved to 
take a pewter plate from the dresser, he saw a hem of stiff, costly silk under 
the homespun cloak that was thrown about her shoulders—also stains of 
miry travel that aroused a strange suspicion in his mind. 

‘*You, too, have been in the marshes to-night?’ he said 

She shuddered. 

“Yes.” 

‘It is evident that you are not the owner of this house ?”’ 

She shook her head —a fair, graceful head, with hair like the silk of corn. 

‘‘ Fisherfolk live here. They are absent now on an errand for me.”’ 

He drew up to the table. 

‘¢Since you so kindly place your supper at my disposal, will you not do 
me the honor to partake of it with me?’ 

«Sir, I have no appetite.”’ 

He made an attempt to taste the food, but soon pushed it aside. 

** And I find that I have none, either.”’ 

A pint pot of cider stood by his pewter plate. He raised it and bowed to 
his companion. 

‘‘T wish you a happy New Year, madam—may the morrow bring you 
good fortune.” 

She averted her face quickly, but the fire was shining full upon her, and it 
revealed many things to the keen eyes that watched her. 

‘‘T thank you for the wish, sir,’’ she said, with composure; ‘‘ but to- 
morrow doubtless will be what to-day has heen—altogether evil !’’ 

The wind screeched around the cabin; the boughs of the hornbeam tree 
rattled against the chimney. With sudden resolution the man spoke : 

‘*T come from the town,’’ he said ; ‘‘ from the house of his excellency the 
governor.”’ 

She grew visibly paler, but made no reply. 

Again he chailenged her attention. 

‘*T am his excellency’s secretary.”’ 

Then she turned and flashed on him two wide blue eyes. 

‘¢Ah ! the man who will wed the governor’s niece to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Pardon — the man who will wed the governor’s niece—never! Miss 
Winslow has thrown me over for a happier lover. Two marriages were 
arranged for the governor’s house on New Year’s morning—neither will be 
celebrated.”’ 

She looked gravely perplexed. 

“‘T doubt not that you speak truly ; but why are you wandering in the 
marshes to-night ?”’ 

‘¢Can a man sit at ease when fiends are pushing him? In certain moods 
he must yield to blind instinct, and take to flight like the beast of the forest. 
For hours I have been astray on this salt waste. I saw your light from afar, 
and was drawn toward it against my will—against my better judgment.”’ 

She did not understand him. She leaned and cast some driftwood on the 
fire. The rings on her hands flashed in the light. 
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‘*T also am a-wanderer to-night,’’ she said, sadly, ‘‘and, worse yet, I am 
a stranger in a strange, inhospitable land.’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ replied the secretary, ‘‘there is but one name by which I can 
call you. You are—you must be, the English maid, Miss Keppel? Though 
when I left the governor’s dwelling I supposed that lady to be safely housed. 
there. To encounter her miles away, in a fisherman’s hut, and at this hour, 
seems strange beyond belief.”’ 

“‘T am lost on the marshes, sir,’’ she said, with quiet dignity. 

‘¢ And why did you leave the governor? But I see! Pakenham confessed 
the truth to you even as Miss Winslow did to me.”’ 

‘Not so; I needed no confession,’’? she answered, bitterly. ‘‘ At the 
harbor he failed to meet me. I was left to make the journey alone, almost 
to the governor’s gate. And when, at last, he did appear, he offered no 
apology—only a few curt, insolent words that chilled me to the marrow. In 
the hall of the governor’s house Miss Winslow fainted at sight of me. I felt 
something hostile in the air. Then my maid brought me the gossip of the 
servants. They were whispering among themselves that Pakenham was 
Miss Winslow’s lover, and that my arrival had filled him with despair.’’ 

‘*Go on, I entreat you ; tell me everything !”’ 

‘*T sent my maid to demand speech with Pakenham. He could not be 
found—he had vanished. I waited for no words with the governor. While 
he and his household fancied me to be resting from my journey I put on this 
cloak, took my purse and jewels, and stole with my maid from the house. 
We thought to make our way to the harbor and there seek a ship ready for 
sea, but in the darkness we missed the road, and found ourselves astray in 
the marshes. My maid was overcome with fright, and wept and wailed so 
much that I permitted her to turn back ; but I myself continued on alone.’’ 

‘* Alone !’’ echoed the secretary, with a vivid remembrance of the marsh by 
night, ‘‘ you have a brave heart.’’ 

‘This light guided me, as it did you, sir, and the fisherfolk received me 
kindly. They have gone now to the harbor to inquire for a ship, and I am 
keeping the house till they come back. IJ need not tell you that I am de- 
termined to return immediately to England.’’ 

The two looked earnestly at each other. They had tasted the same 
humiliation and sorrow, and they could not be strangers. 

Outside the house snow was falling, the big flakes fluttered like wings on 
the window. Suddenly the secretary arose and pushed back his chair. 

“‘Miss Keppel,’’ he said, ‘‘I omitted to tell you one trifling incident in 
my own story—I have killed Captain Pakenham !’’ 

She sat as if turning to stone. 

‘*You said a moment ago that when you sent for him at the governor’s 
house he could not be found. Doubtless he was lying under the trees at the 
foot of the garden with my sword in his vitals, for we fought immediately 
after the arrival of your coach. You can now return to the Marshfield house, 
Miss Keppel, you need wander no further. I have rid you of that fortune 
hunter—that blind mole, who could prefer Margaret Winslow to you !” 

He walked toward the door. She started to her feet and took a step after him. 
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“Oh, sir! what would you do—where would you go?”’ 

‘* Back to the governor—to surrender myself and take my punishment like 
a man.’’ 

She tried to bar his way with imploring hands. 

“*You are mad !”’ 

‘““No; Pakenham richly deserved his fate, and I am ready to pay the 
penalty with cheerfulness. Cannot you see that this meeting with you has 
restored my courage and put new life into me?”’ 

‘Oh, sir, stay !—continue your flight !_ No one shall know that you have 
been here—that I have seen you. Look at this clothing,’’ pointing to gar- 
ments hanging on pegs by the fire, ‘‘it belongs tu the fisherfolk—put it on. 
The harbor cannot be far away—haply you may find there the ship ready 
for sea, which I also seek. Do not surrender yourself. Colonial judges have 
little merey—they will demand a life for a life. Pray, pray, listen to me !”’ 

He looked at her with a smile. 

‘““You pity me—that is sweet. But I will not diguise myself, or fly 
further.’’ 

Argument seemed to fail her. Her hands fell at her side. 

‘Then, if you go back, I will go with you—that is, if you will accept my 
poor company. I will plead your cause with the governor. After all that 
has happened, he owes me some consideration. Maybe we can reach the 
town before the Old Year dies.”’ 

‘¢The storm is violent, and the marshes are long and dangerous.”’ 

‘‘T am not afraid. I will leave some money for the fisherfolk, and we 
will fare forth at once.”’ 

‘*Come, then,’’ said the secretary, ‘‘and God bless you for a brave and 
generous maid !”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

His excellency was walking his council chamber in great disturbance of 
mind. The house was still—all sounds of festivity had long since died in it. 
The lights in the silver candlesticks burned low, and on the hearth a servant 
had just thrust an iron loggerhead into a bed of orange coals, in preparation 
for the governor’s nightly mug of flip. 

With solemn precision a great coffin clock in a corner began to strike the 
hour. One—two—three—and so on, to the twelfth stroke—the death knell 
of the year. Before the last echo ceased to thrill, steps sounded in the cor- 
ridor, and as the servant opened the door, his excellency saw on the thresh- 
old two disheveled, snow-covered figures, like spectres blown out of darkness. 

“What! have you dared to come back, sirrah?’’ he cried, and fumbled 
for his gold snuff-box. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered the secretary, ‘‘to take my punishment.” 

‘*Punishment—for what ?”’ 

‘The slaying of Pakenham, in your excellency’s garden.”’ 

‘‘Humph !’’ said the governor, ‘‘and who is this with you? Ah, the 
English maid! A pretty kettle of fish we have in the house! Well, sir, 
Pakenham is not dead. Your sword missed his heart by an inch or two— 
he will recover.” 
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The secretary had expected other tidings. He threw up his head and 
breathed freely again. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said the governor, ‘‘ he will survive your thrust, fast enough, 
for his new-made wife is now nursing him—a clergyman wedded him to 
Margaret several hours ago. She thought him dying at the time and would 
not be gainsaid. So ends our double marriage, sir! 1 wonder what Miss 
Keppel thinks of it all. And how am I to wipe from her memory the shame 
of this day? Her maid returned here distracted, and my servants are on 
the marshes now searching for the runaway bride. Well, secretary, since 
Margaret is the firebrand that has lighted all the tow, I cannot punish you as 
I ought—the scandal would be too great. Therefore you will take care not 
to talk of this New Year’s Eve, and you will immediately depart from the 
place, and remain in exile till Pakenham recovers and J can pack him and 
his wife off to England.”’ 

‘« And what will you do with Miss Keppel ?”’ queried the secretary. ‘‘ To- 
gether we have made a strange journey to-night, and I would know your 
plans for her future.’’ 

‘She shall remain with me till some suitor more worthy than Pakenham 
asks her in marriage.”’ 

The secretary raised Miss Keppel’s hand to his lips. 

‘*Will you remain?’ he murmured. 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

‘Will you wait for me till I return ?”’ 

‘*T will wait,’’ and the tears shone in her eyes. 

With head held high, the secretary went out of the council chamber. 


IN CUBA. 


By SusAN ARCHER WEISS. 


HE hot, still mist of a tropic dawn 
T Scarce deadens the white fort’s blinding glare, 
And the bird to the forest depths hath gone, 
And the serpent to his lair; 
And the trampled grasses droop forlorn 
Q’er a white face lying there. 


So still, so grand in its tranquil grace— 
Seeming a sculptor’s dream, in sooth, 
With the manly brow still wearing the trace 
Of his boyhood’s joy and truth. 
Alas, alas! for the knight struck down 

In the pride of his splendid youth! 


Fling out the banners from every height, 
’Mid crash of music and roar of gun! 

The land is mad with a proud delight 
For a splendid victory won. 

But a maiden mourns for her love to-night, 
And a mother for her son. 


MARQUISE LANZA. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—IIL. 


By THE MARQUISE CLARA LANZA. 


O the Englishwoman politics is a profession ; to the Krenchwoman, an 
intrigue ; but to the American woman it is rarely more than an episode 
—something that crosses her path incidentally and is presently disposed 

of. This is the natural outcome of the transformations that are constantly 
taking place in our national and municipal affairs, and is perhaps more in 
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accordance with the American feminine temperament than the pronounced 
conservative policies of some other nations could possibly be. Iam here 
referring to politics in its most comprehensive sense, and not to the fanatical 
petticoated orator and frequenter of the polls who, of late years, has sought 
to claim the attention of a long-suffering public. Some irreverent person has 
ventured to assert that no woman could legitimately hope to be successful in 
politics for the simple reason that she does not know how to shout. Be this 
as it may, women who a quarter of a century ago were satisfied to be steeped 
in domesticity, whose horizon was bounded on one side by the nursery and 
on the other by the literature of the cook-book, now indulge in campaigning 
and stump speaking, expressing their views and ‘‘booming”’ their man in 
very creditable rhetoric. There is hardly a city of any importance in the 
Union that does not boast of its woman’s political club. The members make 
if their business to win votes in the poor districts, and it must be confessed 
that in this respect the results have been very gratifying. The ladies are not 
only sincere in their efforts, but are fully alive to a consciousness of their 
own importance in the community. No desire for personal preference or 
gain mars their convictions. They labor for a principle—a cause—and are 
consequently entitled to the high degree of respect that we accord a strictly 
honest motive. They appear also to succeed in harmonizing their lives with 
their political aspirations. Still, the most generous-minded cannot help feel- 
ing that their enthusiams are largely a matter of sentiment of the kind that 
women of every class are prone to mix with the serious things of life, while 
secure in the belief that they are simply accomplishing a rigid duty ; and 
in no wise do they represent an actual force, inasmuch as while there is un- 
doubted power to be derived from their co-operation, the moving strength 
that springs from a seductive personality is in most cases woefully lacking. 
Nevertheless the woman who is a factor in our politics exists, and we have 
only to go to the national capital to see her in all her glory. 

There was a time when Washington was justly termed ‘‘a city of magnifi- 
cent distances.’’ To-day the magnificent distances are no more, and we 
must define it briefly as a city of red tape and social functions—a city where 
long before dining became a fine art politics was a cult. In Washington the 
very air is redolent of politics. The people breathe, eat and sleep politics, 
and without laying myself open to the charge of exaggeration I may say that 
ten out of every twenty men one meets in the District of Columbia are fully 
convinced that in some way or another they wield influence with the govern- 
ment. Though they cheeerfully acknowledge their deficiencies in other 
respects, in this particular they remain steadfast ; and such being the case, it 
is not surprising that the political woman’s belief in her own powers should 
be yet more deeply rooted. If she is so fortunate as to be pretty, and is pos- 
sessed of but a modicum of that mysteriously potent faculty which for want 
of a better name we call ‘‘ fascination,’’ her faith in herself is certainly well- 
founded, for no one needs to be told that Congressmen, Senators especially, 
have the reputation of being the most susceptible men in the world, and are 
wholly incapable of resisting feminine wiles practiced with an artlessness that 
is in reality the acme of Machiavellian subtlety, and which every woman 
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skilled in worldly maneuvers ought to be able to exercise. The older the 
Senator, the more apt is he to fall a victim to this species of enchantment, 
though precisely what connection there should be between these statesmen’s 
careers and the ‘‘ewig Weibliche”’ is an enigma that has yet to be solved. 

The woman lobbyist in Washington has come to be widely known and 
discussed, and not without reason. Winter of course is the season when 
she flashes meteor-like across the political sky and enters upon her pre-con- 
ceived plan of action. You may see her any day flitting through the corri- 
dors of the Capitol, or seated in the gallery of the Senate, her features wear- 
ing as great an air of importance as if the weightiest affairs of state rested 
upon her frail shoulders. And indeed she is no insignificant person-—far 
from it. She it is who hails a page, sends in her card, and is invariably 
received by the Senator to whom it is presented ; she who calls upon him at 
his house or lodgings and is granted an interview when others are turned 
away ; she who by covering reams of note paper with her characteristic 
handwriting increases his mail to such proportions that he is lost in bewilder- 
ment. She lies in wait outside the committee rooms ; she lingers by the 
Capitol entrance to catch a few words with her man as he goes in or out. In 
fact, there is nothing she leaves undone in order to secure her point. To her, 
fatigue is a stranger and timidity an alien. But with it all she constitutes a 
marked element in the history of our government, and can no more be 
ignored than the President himself. 

To the analytical mind it is often instructive as well as amusing to note 
the manner in which a political woman approaches officials. Should she be- 
long to Washington and be the happy owner of an establishment with suffi- 
cient means to entertain, her course is a comparatively easy one. She does 
not frequent the Capitol except on the very rare occasions that admit of no 
delay in their focussing. Let us suppose that she has at heart the passage of 
a certain bill, and that her clairvoyant eye has singled out the special Senator 
into whose good graces it is her intention to creep. If he chances to bea 
single man matters are additionally facilitated, for there is always a stum- 
bling-block of greater or less proportions to be overcome in the shape of a 
Mrs. Senator. But when it comes to a bachelor it is plain sailing. Mme. 
Billpusher invites him to dinner, to luncheon, to evening parties. He is 
dined and wined ad libitum, and at each entertainment is made to feel that he 
is the central figure, although the most brilliant and interesting people of 
cosmopolitan Washington have been asked to meet him. The hostess, how- 
ever, is careful never to lose sight of her opportunities by remaining in the 
background, nor does she in any circumstances allow another woman to sup- 
plant her for an instant. Unless by some chance she commits an egregious 
blunder she is likely to see her exertions rewarded before very long. 

But the woman who is a stranger and alone in the capital finds her path 
decidedly more thorny and precipitous, for she is obliged to let success de- 
pend entirely upon her own individuality. Yet it must be said that as she 
seldom undertakes any sort of political mission without being fully equipped 
for the occasion, she usually contrives to so arrange matters that the men 
with whom she deals will always imagine themselves in her debt, and never 
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harbor a suspicion that they are being influenced against their better judg- 
ment, or indeed influenced at all. Of course she sometimes fails. A lack of 
tact, or an absence of that priceless gift of being able to say the right thing at 
the right time, are responsible for many frustrated hopes and abortive 
schemes, but these cases are the exception and not the rule. 

It often happens that men who have been defeated in their own pet polit- 
ical schemes employ a woman to work for them, relying upon her intuitive 
powers to obtain what masculine ingenuity finds it impossible to accomplish, 
and in almost every instance this plan is crowned with triumph. Diplomacy, 
discretion, a fine sense of appreciation, skill and knowledge of human nature 
— qualities and acquirements which the best type of American woman is 
universilly recognized as possessing—are necessary to the feminine politician 
who hopes for the laurels of victory ; and her intellectual activity is generally 
combined with the exercise of sv many delicate emotions that we hardly 
know whether she appeals more to our sense or our sensibilities. 

I have in mind one especially splendid creature, who made her head- 
quarters at a prominent Washington hotel during the winters of Cleveland’s 
last administration. It was an open secret that she was working in the 
interests of a well known candidate for political honors, and she certainly 
played her réle to perfection. She was unaccompanied, save for a highly 
respectable lady companion, whose talent for prudence had been so carefully 
cultivated that she never saw or heard aught that she was not meant to see or 
hear ; and, after having settled herself in a delightful suite of rooms, Madame 
plunged at once in medias res. She paid few visits, and was never seen at the 
Capitol. Her plan was simply to look charming and to entertain ‘‘ desirable ’’ 
Congressmen, who reciprocated the attention by securing for her invitations 
to the White House and official gatherings, whither one or the other always 
acted as her escort. She was a woman of striking presence, witty and cul- 
tured, and of extraordinary energy, both mental and physical. One was 
tempted to fancy that by some inexplicable originality or caprice of organiza- 
tion she had been cheated out of her true vocation, which was that of a 
diplomat with a genius for strategy. She was cool and reposeful, with the 
ingenuous expression that is born of worldly wisdom, and too clever by far 
not to realize that a single false move or a too sanguine endeavor in any 
direction would ruin her game. It would have sounded like sacrilege to 
class her with ‘‘those terrible women of the lobby,’’ as they are familiarly 
called, and it would have taken a man of cast iron to remain unmoved 
beneath the battery of blandishment and appeal that she directed toward 
those she favored. That she was ultimately successful is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

When the woman in politics is obliged to approach the person whose 
influence she expects to gain through the medium of his family, she finds 
herself face to face with a task that is often both embarrassing and ungrateful, 
and one requiring any amount of gentle discrimination. Everybody who has 
lived in Washington has watched with an interest not unmixed with amaze- 
ment the mode of operation of this particular woman. She calls on the wife, 
and presently showers attentions upon her in the shape of flowers, boxes for 
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the theatre, and now and then presents of considerable value. Little by 
little she ingratiates herself into the intimacy of the entire household, for, 
having won the wife, the conquest of the husband is not difficult. It may 
be that she finds her overtures greeted with snubs, and is forced to retreat in 
confusion. But, after all, humanity is weak, and most of us do not rise 
above flattery and gifts, so that the woman with a political ax to grind is, in 
nine cases out of ten, welcomed with smiles, provided she goes about her 
work without too mvch effrontery. That there can be anything inconsistent 
with the most exalted moral standards in all this—which, to call it by its 
right name, is but bribery on a small scale—does not seem to occur to anyone 
concerned. In politics, apparently, as in love and war, all is fair. Besides, 
if we study politicians as a class it becomes self-evident that there is some- 
thing in their mental calibre that excludes the nicest sense of honor. Probably 
they are never conscious of ill-doing, but, in speaking broadly of them, we 
are reminded of the Abbé Boileau’s remark concerning the Jesuits—that 
‘they have lengthened the creed and shortened the decalogue.’’ Like the 
rest of us common mortals, the woman in politics has her weaknesses— 
perhaps her faults. She is exposed to temptations which, if they prove 
overmastering, but serve to recall to our minds that in the seclusion of 
her own home, away from the turmoil and competition of public life, she 
may be, and generally is, an exemplary matron. The worst that can be said 
of her is that she rarely stops at anything in the attempt to gain her object. 
Personal ambition, the wish to see someone near and dear to her exalted, and 
an exaggerated zeal, are apt to control her, but there are many, no doubt, who 
are ready to boldly assert that in such instances the end justifies the means. 


CHILDLESS. 
By JENNIE BETTs HARTSWICK. 


LITTLE figure moves from room to room, 
A I meet it now and then upon the stair ; 
It flits before me through the twilight gloom, 
And when I wake at morning it is there. 


It wears a little frock of quaint design— 
My fancy fashioned it with loving care— 
Although no needle wrought its stitches fine, 
Although its fabric is but empty air. 


Sometimes at dusk there falls upon my ear 
A trill of baby laughter clear and sweet ; 
Sometimes through all the silent house I hear 
The hurried coming of its tiny feet. 


And oft I used to plead with it to stay, 
To tarry in my lonely life awhile. 

I know not if its eyes are blue or gray, 
I only know—in angel-wise they smile. 


But I have learned my fate—no more I call 
On the wee stranger to abide with me. 

For well I know that flitting figure small 
Is but tha ghost of whut will never be. 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION. 


By Bret HARTE, 


ae PART I. 


Ra. 'T nightfall it began to rain. The wind arose, too, and also 
Y began to buffet a small, struggling, nondescript figure, 
creeping along the trail over the rocky upland meadow 
toward Rylands’s rancho. At times its head was hidden 
in what appeared to be wings thrown upward from its 
shoulders; at times its broad-brimmed hat was cocked 
jauntily on one side, and again the brim was fixed over the 
face like a visor. At one moment a drifting, misshapen mass of drapery, at 
the next, its vague garments—beaten back hard against the figure—revealed 
outlines far too delicate for that rude enwrapping. For it was Mrs. Rylands 
herself, in her husband’s hat and her ‘‘ hired man’s”’ old blue army overcoat, 
returning from the post office, two miles away. The wind continued its 
aggression until she reached the front door of her newly-plastered farmhouse, 
and then a heavier blast shook the pines above the low-pitched, shingled roof 
and sent a shower of arrowy drops after her like a Parthian parting as she 
entered. She threw aside the overcoat and hat, and somewhat inconsistently 
entered the sitting-room, to walk to the window and look back upon the path 
she had just traversed. The wind and the rain swept down a slope, half 
meadow, half clearing—a mile away, to a fringe of sycamores. <A mile 
further lay the stage road, where, three hours later, her husband would 
alight on his return from Sacramento. It would be a long, wet walk for 
Joshua Rylands, as their only horse had been borrowed by a neighbor. 

- In that fading light Mrs. Rylands’s oval cheek was shining still from the 
raindrops, but there was something in the expression of her worried face 
that might have as readily suggested tears. She was strikingly handsome, 
yet quite as incongruous an ornament to her surroundings as she had been 
to her outer wrappings a moment ago. Even the clothes she now stood in 
hinted an inadaptability to the weather, the house, the position she occupied 
in it. A figured silk dress, spoiled rather than overworn, was still of a qual- 
ity inconsistent with her evident habits, and the lace-edged petticoat that 
peeped beneath it was draggled with mud and unaccustomed usage. Her 
glossy black hair, which had been tossed into curls in some foreign fashion, 
was now wind-blown into a burlesque of it. This incongruity was still 
further accented by the appearance of the room she had entered. It was 
coldly and severely furnished, making the chill of the yet damp, white 
plaster unpleasantly obvious. A black harmonium organ stood in one 
corner, set out with black and white hymn-books, a trestle-like table con- 
tained a large Bible; half a dozen black horsehair-cushioned chairs stood, 
geometrically distant, against the walls, from which hung four engravings of 
‘¢ Paradise Lost’’ in black mourning frames; some dried ferns and autumn 
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leaves stood in a vase on the mantelpiece, as if the chill of the room had 
prematurely blighted them. The coldly glittering grate below was also 
decorated with withered sprays, as if an attempt had been made to burn 
them, but was frustrated through damp. Suddenly recalled to a sense of her 
wet boots and the new carpet, she hurriedly turned away, crossed the hall 
into the dining-room, and thence passed into the kitchen. The ‘‘ hired 
girl’’—a large-boned Missourian, daughter of a neighboring woodman, was 
peeling potatoes at the table. Mrs. Rylands drew a chair before the kitchen 
stove and put her wet feet on the hob. 

““T’ll bet a cookey, Mis’ Rylands, you’ve done forgot the vanilar,’’ said 
the girl, with a certain domestic and confidential familiarity. 

Mrs. Rylands started guiltily. She made a miserable feint of looking in 
her lap and on the table. 

‘‘[’'m afraid I did, Jane—if I didn’t bring it in here.” 

“That you didn’t,’’ returned Jane, ‘‘and I reckon ye forgot that ’ar pep- 
per sauce for yer husband.”’ 

Mrs. Rylands looked up with piteous contrition. 

‘T really don’t know what’s the matter with me. I certainly went into 
the shop, and had it on my list, and—really is 

Jane evidently knew her mistress, and smiled with superior toleration. 

‘It’s kinder bewilderin’ goin’ in them big shops and lookin’ round them 
stuffed shelves.’’ The shop at the Cross Roads and post office was 14 by 14, 
but Jane was nurtured on the Plains. ‘‘ Anyhow,’’ she added, good-hu- 
moredly, ‘‘ the expressman is sure to look in as he goes by, and you’ ve time 
to give him the order.”’ 

‘¢But is he sure to come?’ added Mrs. Rylands, anxiously. ‘‘ Mr. Ry- 
lands will be so put out without his pepper sauce.”’ 

**He’s sure to come ef he knows you’re here. Ye kin always kalkilate on 
that.’ 

‘¢Why ?” said Mrs. Rylands, abstractedly. : 

“Why ?—’ cause he just can’t keep his eyes off ye! That’s why he comes 
every day—’tain’t jest for trade !’”’ 

This was quite true, not only of the expressman, but of the butcher and 
baker, and the ‘‘ candlestick maker,’’ had there been so advanced a vocation 
at. the Cross Roads. All were equally and curiously attracted by her pic- 
turesque novelty. Mrs. Rylands knew this herself, but without vanity or 
coquettishness. Possibly that was why the other woman told her. She only 
slightly deepened the lines of discontent in her cheek and said, abstractedly : 

‘* Well, when he comes, you ask him.’’ 

She dried her shoes, put on a pair of slippers that had a faded splendor 
about them, and went up to her bedroom. Here she hesitated for some time 
between the sewing machine and her knitting needles, but finally settled 
upon the latter, and a pair of socks for her husband which she had begun a 
year ago. But she presently despaired of finishing them before he returned 
—three hours hence—and so applied herself to the sewing machine. For a 
little while its singing hum was heard between the blasts that shook the 
house ; but the thread presently snapped, and the machine was put aside 
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somewhat impatiently, with a discontented drawing of the lines around her 
handsome mouth. Then she began to ‘‘tidy’’ the room ; putting a great 
many things away and bringing out a great many more—a process that was 
necessarily slow, owing to her falling into attitudes of minute inspection of 
certain articles of dress, with intervals of trying them on and observing their 
effect in her mirror. This kind of interruption also occurred while she was 
putting away some books that were lying about on chairs and tables—stop- 
ping midway to open their pages, becoming interested, and quite finishing 
one chapter with the book held close against the window to catch the fading 
light of day. ‘The feminine reader will gather from this that Mrs. Rylands, 
though charming, was not facile in domestic duties. She had just glanced at 
the clock, and lit the candle to again set herself to work and thus bridge 
over the two hours more of waiting, when there came a tap at the door. She 
opened it to Jane. 

‘‘There’s an entire stranger downstairs, ez hez got a lame hoss and wants 
to borry a fresh one.’’ 

‘We have none, you know,”’ said Mrs. Rylands, a little impatiently. 

“‘Thet’s what I told him. Then he wanted to know ef he could lie by 
here till he could get one, or fix up his own hoss.”’ 

‘©As you like; you know if you can manage it,’’ said Mrs. Rylands, a 
little uneasily. ‘‘ When Mr. Rylands comes you can arrange it between 
you. Where is he now?” 

“In the kitchen.”’ 

‘¢ The kitchen !’’ echoed Mrs. Rylands, 

‘‘Yes, ma’am. I showed him into the parlor, but he kinder shivered his 
* shoulders, and reckoned ez how he’d go inter the kitchen. Ye see, ma’am, 
he was all wet and his shiny big boots was sloppy. But he ain’t one 0’ 
the stuck-up kind, and he’s willin’ to make hisself comf’ble before the 
kitchen stove.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, he don’t want me,’’ said Mrs. Rylands, with a relieved 
voice. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’’ said Jane, apparently equally relieved. ‘‘Only I thought 
I’d just tell you.” 

A few minutes later, in crossing the upper hall, Mrs. Ryland heard Jane’s 
voice from the kitchen raised in rustic laughter. Had she been satirically 
inclined she might have understood Jane’s willingness to relieve her mis- 
tress of the duty of entertaining the stranger; had she been philosophical 
she might have considered the girl’s dreary, monotonous life at the rancho, 
and made allowance for her joy at this rare interruption of it. But I fear 
that Mrs. Rylands was neither satirical nor philosophical, and presently 
when Jane re-entered with color in her alkaline face and light in her huckle- 
berry eyes, and said she was going over to the cattle sheds in the ‘‘ far 
pasture’? to see if the hired man didn’t know of some horse that could be 
got for the stranger, Mrs. Rylands felt a little bitterness in the thought that 
the girl would have scarcely volunteered to go all that distance in the rain for 
her. Yet, in a few moments she forgot all about it, and even the presence 
of her guest in the house, and in one of her fitful abstracted employments, 


“ ¢ onLY,’ SHE STAMMERED, SLOWLY ROLLING THE PIN HANDLES IN HER OPEN PALMS, 
*I—1I CAN’T LEAVE JOSH.’ ”’ 
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passed through the dining-room into the kitchen, and had opened the door 
with an ‘‘ Oh, Jane !’’ before she remembered her absence. 

The kitchen, lit by a single candle, could be only partly seen by her as she 
stood with her hand on the lock, although she herself was plainly visible. 
There was a pause, and then a quiet, self-possessed, yet amused voice, an- 
swered : 

‘“*My name isn’t Jane, and if you’re the lady of the house, I reckon yours 
wasn’t always Rylands.”’ 

At the sound of the voice Mrs. Rylands threw the door wide open, and as 
her eyes fell upon the speaker—her unknown guest—she recoiled with a lit- 
tle cry and a white, startled face. Yet the stranger was young and hand- 
some, dressed with a scrupulousness and elegance which even the stress of 
travel had not deranged, and he was looking at her with a smile of recogni- 
tion, mingled with that careless audacity and self-possession which seemed to 
be the characteristic of his face. 

“¢ Jack Hamlin !’’ she gasped. 

‘‘That’s me, all the time,’’ he responded, easily, ‘‘ and youre Nell Mont- 
gomery !”’ 

“How did you know I was here? Who told you?’ she said, impetu- 
ously. 

‘*Nobody. Never was so surprised in my life. When you opened that 
door just now you might have knocked me down with a feather.”’ 

Yet he spoke lazily, with an amused face, and looked at her without 
changing his position. 

“But you must have known something! It was no mere accident,’’ she 
went on, vehemently, glancing around the room. 

‘*That’s where you slip up, Nell,’’? said Hamlin, imperturbably. ‘‘ It was 
an accident, and a bad one. My horse lamed himself coming down the grade. 
I sighted the nearest shanty, where I thought I might get another horse. It 
happened to be this.”’ 

For the first time he changed his attitude, and leaned back contempla- 
tively in his chair. 

She came toward him quickly. 

“You didn’t used to lie, Jack !’’ she said, hesitatingly. 

‘*Couldn’t afford it in my business, and can’t now,”’ said Jack, cheerfully. 
**But,’’ he added, curiously, as if recognizing something in his companion’s 
agitation, and lifting his brown lashes to her, the window and the ceiling, 
“what's all this about? What's your little game here?” 

‘*T’m married,’’ she said, with nervous intensity ; ‘‘ married, and this is 
my husband’s house.”’ 

‘Not married straight out ?—regularly fixed ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said, hurriedly. 

*“One of the boys? Don’t remember any Rylands ; Spelter used to be very 
sweet on you—but Spelter mightn’t have been his real name ?’’ 

‘*None of our lot. No one you ever knew—a—a straight out, square 
man !’’ she said, quickly. 

“Tsay, Nell, look here! You ought to have shown up your cards with- 
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out even a call! You ought to have told him that you danced at the 
Casino.”’ 

““T did!” 

‘« Before he asked you to marry him ?”’ 

‘* Before.”’ 

Jack got up from his chair, put his hands in his pockets and looked at her 
curiously. This Nell Montgomery, this music hall ‘song and dance girl”’ 
—this girl of whom so much had been said, and so little proved! Well, 
this was becoming interesting. 

“You don’t understand,’’ she said, with nervous feverishness ; ‘‘ you re- 
member after that row I had with Sin that night the manager gave us a 
supper—when he treated me like a dog oe 

‘He did that,’”’ interrupted Jack. 

“‘T felt fit for anything,’ she said, with a half-hysterical laugh, that 
seemed voiced, however, to check some slumbering memory. ‘‘I’d have cut 
my throat, or his—it didn’t matter which re 

‘Tt mattered something to us, Nell,’’ put in Jack again, with polite pa- 
renthesis ; ‘‘don’t leave us out in the cold !’”’ 

‘‘T started for Frisco that night on the boat ready to fling myself into any- 
thing—or the river !’’ she went on, hurriedly. ‘‘There was a man in the 
cabin who noticed me and began to hang around. I thought he knew who 
I was—had seen me on the posters—and, as I didn’t feel like foolin’, I told 
him so. But he wasn’t that kind. He said he saw I was in trouble and 
wanted me to tell him all.”’ 

Mr. Hamlin regarded her cheerfully. 

‘And you told him,’’ he said, ‘Show you had once run away from your 
childhood’s happy home to go on the stage? How vou always regretted it, 
and would have gone back, but that the doors were shut forever against 
you? How you longed to leave, but the wicked men and women around you 
always 4 

“¢T didn’t !’ she burst out, with sudden passion. ‘‘ You know I didn’t. 
I told him everything—who I was, what I had done, what I expected to 
do again. I pointed out the men—who were sitting there, whispering and 
grinning at us, as if they were in the front row of the theatre—and said I 
knew them all, and they knew me. I never spared myself athing. I said 
what people said of me, and didn’t even care to say it wasn’t true.” 

“Oh, come!’’ protested Jack, in perfunctory politeness. 

‘He said he liked me for telling the truth, and not being ashamed to do 
it. He said the sin was in the false shame and the hypocrisy —for that’s the 
sort of man he is, you see, and that’s like him always. He asked if I would 
marry him—out of hand, and do my best to be his lawful wife? He said he 
wanted me to think it over and sleep on it, and to-morrow he would come 
and see me for an answer. I slipped off the boat at Frisco, and went alone 
to a hotel where I wasn’t known. In the morning I didn’t know whether 
he’d keep his word or ’'d keep mine. But he came. He said he’d marry me 
that very day and take me to his farm in Santa Clara. I agreed. I thought 


it would take me out of everybody’s knowledge, and they’d think me dead. 
21 
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We were married that day, before a regular clergyman. I was married 
under my own name’’—she stopped and looked at Jack, with a hysterical 
laugh—‘‘but he made me write underneath it, ‘Known as Nell Mont- 
gomery,’ for he said he wasn’t ashamed of it, nor should I be.”’ 

‘Does he wear long hair and stick straws in it?’ said Hamlin, gravely. 
‘* Does he ‘ hear voices’ and have ‘ visions ’?”’ 

‘*He’s a shrewd, sensible, hard-working man—no more mad than you are, 
nor as mad as J was the day I married him, He's lived up to everything 
he’s said.’’ She stopped, hesitated in her quick, nervous speech, her lip 
quivered, slightly, but she recalled herself, and, looking imploringly yet 
hopelessly at Jack, gasped : ‘‘ And that’s what’s the matter !”’ 

Jack fixed his eves keenly upon her. ‘‘ And you ?’’ he said, curtly. 

“*T?” she repeated, wonderingly. 

"Yes, what have you done ?”’ he said, with sudden sharpness. 

The wonder was so apparent in her eyes that his keen glance softened. 

‘Why,’ she said, bewilderingly, ‘I have been his dog, his slave—as far 
as he would Jet me. Ihave done everything. Ihave not been out of the 
house until he almost drove me out. I have never wanted to go anywhere, 
or see anyone, but he has always insisted upon it. I would have been will- 
ing to slave here, day and night, and have been happy. But he said I 
must not seem to be ashamed of my past—when he is not. I would have 
worn common homespun clothes and calico frocks and been glad of it, but 
he insists upon my wearing my best things—even my theatre things—and 
as he can’t afford to buy more, I wear these things I had. I know they 
look beastly here—and that I’m a laughing stock—and when I go out I wear 
almost anything to try and hide them, but’’—her lip quivered dangerously 
again —‘‘ he wants me to do it, and it pleases him.’’ 

Jack looked down. After a pause he lifted his lashes toward her draggled 
skirt, and said, in an easier, conversational tone : 

‘*Yes, I thought I knew that dress. J gave it to you for that walking 
scene in ‘ High Life,’ didn’t I?”’ 

‘*No,’? she said, quickly ; ‘it was the blue one with silver trimming, 
don’t you remember? I tried to turn it the first year I was married, but it 
never looked the same.”’ 

“It was sweetly pretty,’’ said Jack, encouragingly ; ‘‘and with that blue 
hat lined with silver, it was just fetching ! Somehow I don’t quite remem- 
ber this one.’? And he looked at it critically. 

“T had it at the races in’58, and that supper Judge Boompointer 
gave us at Frisco, where Colonel Fish upset the table trying to get at Jim. 
Do you know,”’ she said, with a little laugh, ‘‘it’s got the stains of the cham- 
pagne on it vet. It never would come off. See??? And she held the can- 
dle with great animation to the breadth of silk before her. 

“And there's more of it on the sleeve,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ isn’t there ?”’ 

Mrs. Rylands looked reproachfully at Jack. 

*‘That isn’t champagne—don’t you know what it is ?”’ 

No !? 


“It’s blood,’’ she said, gravely ; ‘‘when that Mexican cut poor Ned so 
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bad, don’t you remember? I held his head upon my arm while you band- 
aged him.’’ She heaved a little sigh, and then added, with a faint laugh : 
‘‘That’s the worst thing about the clothes of a girl in the profession—they 
get spoiled or stained before they wear out.’’ 

This large truth did not seem to impress Mr. Hamlin. 

‘“Why did you leave Santa Clara?’ he said, abruptly, in his previous 
critical tone. 

‘* Because of the folks there. They were standoflish and ugly. You see, 
Josh +4 

“Who?” 

‘Josh Rylands—him ! He told everybody who I was, even those who had 
never seen me in the bills—how good I was to marry him, how he had faith 
in me and wasn’t ashamed, until they didn’t believe we were married at all. 
So they looked another way when they met us and didn’t call. And all the 
while I was glad they didn’t, but he wouldn’t believe it, and allowed I was 
pining on account of it.’’ 

“ And were you ?”’ 

“T swear to God, Jack, ’'d have been content, and more—to have been 
just there with him, seein’ nobody, letting everyone believe I was dead and 
gone—but he said it was wrong and weak! Maybe it was,’’ she added, with 
a shy, interrogating look at Jack—of which, however, he took no notice. 
‘¢Then, when he found they wouldn’t call, what do you think he did ?”’ 

‘Beat you, perhaps,’’ suggested Jack, cheerfully. 

“‘Hfe never did a thing to me that wasn’t straight out, square and kind,”’ 
she said, half indignantly, half hopelessly. ‘‘ He thought if his kind of peo- 
ple wouldn’t see me, I might like to see my own sort. So, without saying 
anything to me, he brought down—of all things !—Tinkie Clifford, she that 
used to dance in the cheap variety shows at Frisco, and her particular friend 
Captain Sykes. It would have just killed you, Jack,’’ she said, with a sud- 
den hysteric burst of laughter, ‘‘to have seen Josh, in his square, straight- 
out way, trying to be civil and help things along. But,’’ she went on, as 
suddenly relapsing into her former attitude of worried appeal, ‘‘ J couldn’t 
stand it, and when she got to talking free and easy before Josh, and Captain 
Sykes to guzzling champagne, she and me had a row. She allowed I was 
putting on airs, and I made her walk, in spite of Josh.’’ 

‘*And Josh seemed to like it?’’ said Hamlin, carelessly. ‘‘ Has he seen 
her since ?”’ 

“No! TI reckon he’s cured of asking that kind of company for me. And 
then we came here. But I persuaded him not to begin by going round tell- 
ing people who I was, as he did last time, but to leave it to folks to find out 
if they wanted to, and he gave in. Then he let me fix up this house and 
furnish it in my own way, and I did.”’ 

‘“*Do you mean to say that you fixed up that family vault of a sitting- 
room ?”’ said Jack, in horror. 

“Yes; [didn’t want any fancy furniture or looking glasses and such-like 
to attract folks, nor anything to look like the old times. I don’t think any 
of the boys would care to come here, and [ got rid of a lot of sporting tray- 
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elvers, ‘wild cat’ managers and that kind of tramps in this way. But——’’ 
She hesitated, and her face fell again. 

‘**But what?’ said Jack. 

“‘T don’t think that Josh likes it, either. He brought home the other 
day ‘My Johnny is a Shoemakiyure,’ and wanted me to try it on the organ. 
But it reminded me how we used to get just sick of singing it on and off 
the boards, and I couldn’t touch it. He wanted me to go to the circus that 
was touring over at the Cross Roads ; but it was the old Flanigin’s Circus, 
you know—the one Gussie Riggs used to ride in—with its old clown and its 
old ringmaster and the old ‘ wheezes,’ and I chucked it.’ 

*‘TLook here,’’ said Jack, rising and surveying Mrs. Rylands critically, 
“if you go on at this gait I'll tell you what that man of yours will do. He'll 
bolt with some of your old friends.’’ 

She turned a quick, scared face upon him for an instant. But only for 
an instant. Her hysteric little laugh returned at once, followed by her 
weary, worried look. 

“No, Jack; you don’t know him. If it was only that! He cares only 
for me in his own way, and’’—she stammered, as she went on—‘‘ I’ve no 
luck in making him happy.’’ 

She stopped. The wind shook the house and fired a volley of rain against 
the windows. She took advantage of it to draw a torn lace-edged hand- 
kerchief from her pocket behind, and keeping the tail of her eyes in a fright- 
ened fashion on Jack, applied the handkerchief furtively—first to her nose 
and then to her eyes. 

‘‘Don’t do that,’’ said Jack, fastidiously, ‘‘it’s wet enough outside.’’ 
Nevertheless, he stood up and gazed at her. 

“* Well?’ he began. 

She timidly drew nearer to him, and took a seat on the kitchen table, 
looking up wistfully into his eyes. 

‘*Well,’’? resumed Jack, argumentatively, ‘‘if he won’t ‘chuck’ you, why 
don’t you ‘chuck’ him?” 

She turned quite white and suddenly dropped her eyes. 

‘¢-Yes,’’ she said, almost inaudibly, ‘‘lots of girls would do that.”’ 

‘‘T don’t mean go back to your old life,’’ continued Jack ; ‘‘reckon you’ve 
had enough of that. But get into some business, you know, like other 
women. <A bonnet shop, or a candy shop for children, see? I'll help start 
you. I’ve got a couple of hundred—if not in my own pocket, in somebody’s 
else—just burning to be used! And, then, you can look about you, and 
perhaps some square business man will turn up and you can marry him. 
You know you can’t live this way—nohow. It’s killing you—it ain’t fair 
on you, nor on Rylands, either.” 

‘©No,’’ she said, quickly ; ‘it ain’t fair on him! Iknow it! I know it 
isn’t—lI know it isn’t !’’ she repeated. ‘*Only——’’ She stopped. 

“Only what ?” said Jack, impatiently. 

She did not speak. After a pause, she picked up the rolling pin from the 
table, and began absently rolling it down her lap to her knee, as if pressing 
out the stained silk skirt. 
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“‘Only,”’ she stammered, slowly rolling the pin handles in her open palms, 
‘*T—]I can’t leave Josh.”’ 

‘*Why can’t you?” said Jack, quickly. 

** Because—because—I—’’ she went on, with a quivering lip, working the 
rolling pin heavily down her knee, as if she were crushing her answer out 
of it, ‘‘ because—I—love him !’’ 

There was a pause, a dash of rain against the window and another dash 
from her eyes upon her hands, the rolling pin and the skirts she had gath- 
ered up hastily, as she cried : 

“€Oh, Jack! Jack! I never loved anybody like him! I never knew what 
love was! I never knew a man like him before! There never was one be- 
fore !”’ 

To this large, comprehensive and passionate statement Mr. Jack Hamlin 
made no reply. An audacity so supreme had conquered his. He walked 
to the window, looked out upon the dark rain-filmed pane that, however, 
reflected no equal change in his own dark eyes, and then returned and 
walked round the kitchen table. When he was at her back, without look- 
ing at her, he reached out his hand, took her passive one that lay on the 
table in his, grasped it heartily for a single moment, laid it gently down, 
and returned around the table, where he again confronted her cheerfully face 
to face. 

‘You'll make the ripple yet,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘ Just now I don’t see 
what / could do, or where I could chip in your little game, but if I do, ar 
you do, count me in and let me know. You know where to write—my old 
address at Sacramento.”’ 

He walked to the corner, took up his still wet serape, threw it over his 
shoulders and picked up his broad-brimmed riding hat. 

“‘You’re not going, Jack?’’ she said, hesitatingly, as she rubbed her wet 
eyes into a consciousness of his movements. ‘‘ You'll wait to see him ? He'll 
be here in an hour.”’ 

“T’ve been here too long already,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and the less you say about 
my calling, even accidentally, the better ; nobody will believe it—you didn’t 
yourself. In fact—unless you see how I can help you—the sooner you con- 
sider us all dead and buried, the sooner your luck will change. Tell: your 
girl I’ve found my own horse so much better that I have pushed on with 
him, and give her that.”’ 

He threw a gold coin on the table. 

‘*But your horse is still lame,’’ she said, wonderingly. ‘‘ What will you 
do in this storm ?”’ 

‘*Get into the cover of the next wood and camp out; I’ve done it before.” 

‘* But, Jack !’ 

He suddenly made a slight gesture of warning. His quick ear had caught 
the approach of footsteps along the wet gravel outside. A mischievous light 
slid into his dark eyes as he coolly moved backward to the door, and, holding 
it open, said, in a remarkably clear and distinct voice : 

‘*Yes, as you say, society is becoming very mixed and frivolous every- 
where, and you'd scarcely know San Francisco now. So delighted, however, 
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to have made your acquaintance, and regret my business prevents my waiting 
to see your good husband. So odd that I should have known your Aunt 
Jemima! But, as you say, the world is very small, after all. I shall tell 
the deacon how well you are looking, in spite of the kitchen smoke in your 
eyes. Good-by !—a thousand thanks for your hospitality.”’ 

And Jack, bowing profoundly to the ground, backed out upon Jane, the 
hired man and the expressman, treading, I grieve to say, with some delibera- 
tion upon the toes of the two latter, in order, possibly, that in their 
momentary pain and discomposure they might not scan too closely the face 
of this ingenious gentleman, as he melted into the night and the storm. 

( To be continued. ) 


ROUND THE WALLS OF HAMADAN. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


RCHARDS stretch their bloomy span 

() Round the walls of Hamadan ; 
Purples deepen on the grape, 

Lyric brooks make blithe escape, 

Yet are all the glories gone 

That the lord of Macedon 

Saw, ere drew the revel on, 

And the Bacchie orgy ran 

Round the walls of Hamadan. 


Gone the great sun-temple where 
Golden stair rose over stair ; 

Gone the gilded galleries, 

Porticoes and palaces ; 

And the plaintive night-winds plead 
For the memory of the Mede, 

Sob for alien ears to heed, 

Pilgrim train and caravan, 

Round the walls of Hamadan. 


Naught of all the radiant past, 

Naught of all the varied, vast 

Life that throbbed and thrilled, remains, 
With its pleasures and its pains, 

Save a couchant lion lone, 

Mute memorial in stone 

Of three empires oyerthrown— 

Persian, Median, Parthian— 

Round the walls of Hamadan. 


All the splendor vanished, still 
Wheels the world for good or ill. 
Where’s the wisdom-hoary sage 
Shall unriddle us this page ? 
Temples toppled from their hase, 
Victor race o’erru, ning race, 

Yet, within the ancient place, 
Mirth, and love of maid and man, 
Round the walls of Hamadan ! 


HOW MESSAGES ARE SENT AT SEA. 
SIGNAL DEVICES AND CARRIER PIGEONS. 
By Josep COBLENTZ GROFF. 


HERE are many different kinds of occasions on which it is necessary for 
men-of-war to communicate with one another, or with the shore, at 
short or long range; and also is it necessary to be able, both in time of 

peace and in time of war, to send messages from aboard ship to some 
important naval station several hundred miles distant. The latter feat is 
accomplished by means of carrier pigeons, which are trained to the perform- 
ance of their important duties in a marvelous and most interesting way. The 
former is more easily realized by means of various and more or less compli- 
cated systems of signals, of which the most important ones in uge by our 
navy are the international code, the secret naval code, the wig-wag system, 
and the Ardois night signal code. 

The wig-wag system is the simplest of all, and although there are many 
occasions on which it would be impossible to resort to it, still it is of the 
most general everyday use. A man wishing to 
signal ashore, or to another ship from his own, 
places himself at some prominent part of his ship, 
and, if it be daytime, he uses a small-sized flag 
of conspicuous color, mounted upon a staff about 
six or seven feet long. After attracting the at- 
tention of the persons with whom he wishes to 
communicate, and knowing that they are ready 
to receive his message, he sends the same by 
spelling out the words, letter by letter, in the 
following manner: Starting with the flag directly 
in front of him, and in an upright position, he 
‘*wig-wags’’ to the right, to the left, and down in 
front. To the right means one ; to the left, two ; 
and to the front, three. The letters of the alphabet 
are represented by various combinations of the 
numbers one, two and three. This code can be 
worked very easily on a steam whistle if desired. 
At night the sender uses, instead of a flag, either 
a torch or an ordinary hand lantern, which he 
handles in the same way as the flag in order to 
make the different letters. 

This system is used for ordinary purposes all 
day long when vessels of a fleet are lying at an- 
chor in close proximity. There is nearly always 
a signal flag fluttering on the flagship, conveying 
to the different captains the admiral’s orders. INTERNATIONAL SIGNAL CODE, 
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The usefulness of this system is practically limited to short distances, for 
the message is likely to be misunderstood when the sender is much more 
than a mile away. Then, too, it is a slow process by reason of having to 
spell out each word, and it is easy to see that there are many emergencies 
in which’ the wig-wag system would be useless. 

The most widely used signal system is that known as the international, 
which consists of eighteen flags, there being thirteen square ones, four pen- 
nants, and one burgee. These flags represent the consonants of the alpha- 
bet, and, in order to spell out a message, combinations of two, three or four 
of these flags, having the same meaning in all languages, are hoisted to the 
top of the signal mast. The signals are quickly made and quickly under- 
stood, for every ship of importance of whatever nationality carries on board 
a copy of the international code, and ships of the same or of different nation- 
ality usually, when passing at sea, communicate with one another by means 
of this system. 

As every ship afloat has its number represented by a different combina- 
tion of flags, and as the kinds of message necessary to be sent are very 
many, it is easy to see the great range of the international code. 

It is also easy to understand that in time of war the ships of the same 
service would necessarily have to communicate with one another with a 
secret code of their own, so in the United States navy the secret naval code 
answers the purpose. This system consists of ten different flags, represent- 
ing the first ten natural numbers, and there are also six other flags of special 
meaning. Combinations of these flags represent messages, the meaning of 
which is known only by a possessor of a copy of the secret naval code, which 
is most closely guarded, and which aboard ship is in the form of a printed 
book, kept in the captain’s cabin. The covers of the book are 
weighted with lead, so that in case of serious damage to the 
ship the bock could be thrown overboard, and could never be 
found and used by a foreign power as a key 
for figuring out our signals. 

The world knows by this time of the 
simple message hoisted aboard 
the United States man-of-war that 
first spied Cervera’s attempt to 
escape with his ships from San- 
tiago Harbor, and which was the 
means of directing the success- 
ful orderly attack that followed 
at once. 

The objections found 
against the adoption of flags 
for signaling are that in a 
calm they hang limp and can- 
not be seen, that in heavy, 
foggy weather it is hard to 
make out the different flags, 
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CARRIER-PIGEONS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


and lastly, that when an unfavorable breeze is blowing, the flags fly end on 
so that the message cannot be read. 

Besides the flag systems, there is one used at night principally, and in it 
messages are made by means of double lanterns, in which are incandescent 
globes connected by means of electric wires with a keyboard, on which are 
marked all the letters of the alphabet. 

There are four sets of these double lanterns fastened to the mast, being 
about eight or ten feet apart. The upper one of each set is red, and when 
illuminated corresponds to ‘‘one’’ of the wig-wag code ; the lower one cor- 
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responds to ‘‘two.’’ ‘This is 
known as the Ardois electric sys- 
tem, and it is very rapid and 
reliable to distances of nearly 
four miles. 

The systems of communication 
explained thus far are possible 
for distances of but a few miles, 
and when it is necessary to send 
messages from great distances at 
sea back to some place recently 
left, carrier pigeons are used. 
They are somewhat larger than 
the ordinary pigeon, and seem to 
have the faculty of quick percep- 
tion and of being trained, while 
still very young, to return in the 
shortest and most direct route to 
the place from which thev have 
been carried. Before this feat can 
be accomplished it is necessary to 
put the pigeons through a very 
thorough course of training, which 
is begun about the time when 
they are one month old. A cote, 
or inclosure, which usually holds ARDOIS SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING AT NIGHT. 
about one hundred birds, is made with an upper and a lower division, having 
a communicating passage between the two. 

Of the hundred birds inclosed not more than half are in regular training, 
the others being either too young or breeders. 

It is very necessary at first that the birds be taught to pass quickly from 
one division of the cote to the other, which they do by pushing aside the 
short bob wires that are in the trap and that form the partition between di- 
visions. Unless this can be done the birds would be poor messengers, for were 
they not to enter the trap immediately upon their return from a distance, 
there would be too much time lost in capturing them and securing the mes- 
sage which they carry. 

The next step toward educating them is to make them develop the power 
to remain a long time on the wing, and to fly great distances without becom- 
ing fatigued. The trainer accomplishes this by using a long pole with a white 
flag on the end, which he flutters continually among the birds. In this way 
they are made to fly around for nearly three-quarters of an hour in the 
neighborhood of the cote, and for several months this is continued every 
day, until at last they are able to handle themselves with case. 

About two years ago a cote was built in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and 
about twenty pairs of pigeons were placed there for training. It is a very 
convenient place for their preliminary work, for it is necessary to teach them 
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to journey across the water if they are to be of use in the navy, and Brooklyn 
is well situated for this purpose. 

After the birds are able to take care of themselves in the air and to remain 
a long time on the wing, they are carried in a closed basket by a steam 
launch from the cote at the Navy Yard to Governor’s Island, and are set free. 
If they return properly a second journey is similarly made to Staten Island, 
then to Long Branch, to Atlantic City and to Cape May, each time the 
journey being increased in length. 

The message carried is placed in an aluminum holder, and is secured to 
the bird’s leg, to be taken from it as soon as it arrives at the cote. The 
holder and message combined weigh but a very small fraction of an ounce. 

These pigeons gradually acquire a high rate of speed, and at the same time 
are able to make very long journeys of several hundred miles with perfect 
reliability. For short distances, such as from Long Branch to the Brooklyn 
cote, which is a little less than thirty miles, they have been known to cover 
almost a mile a minute, making the trip from Long Branch in thirty-five 
minutes. It is usual for them to return from a ship two hundred miles out 
at sea within a space of between five and six hours. 

It is only during the last ten years that any attention has been paid to the 
training of these pigeons, and it might be said that the principal promoter of 
the use of them in the service was Henri Marion, professor of modern 
languages at the U.S. Naval Academy ; for he, by showing the kind of 
results which they could produce, induced the Navy Department to make use 
of them more generally, and to provide proper facilities for their training. 

At present they are used not only by the navy but by all up-to-date news- 
papers that wish to give to their readers at the earliest possible minute the 
news of the day. 


JUSTICE AND LOVE. 


By Epiru M. Tuomas. 


Justice met Love, once on a time. ‘‘I see,”’ 
The stately goddess said, ‘‘that thou art blind.” 
Then Love replied, ‘I’ve heard the same of thee ; 
But since thou svest, my mistake I find.’’ 
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JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Great poets, as a rule, have to die be- 
fore critics acknowledge that they ‘ will 
live.” The literary immortality of Joaquin 
Miller, it would seem, is already pretty 
well assured; yet according to a San 
Francisco correspondent, writing of his 
recent return from a journey to the Klon- 
dike (the poet of the Sierras himself 
contributes to this number of Frank 
Lesuie’s Porutar Montraiy a unique and 
charming reminiscence of his Alaskan so- 
journ), Miller is making extensive prep- 
arations of a mortuary nature. Our cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘Joaquin Miller has 
just finished at his home on the Heights, 
back of Oakland, a funeral pyre on which 
he has ordered that his body be burned 
after death. This pyre is a solidly con- 
structed rectangular piece of masonry, 
covers 100 square feet and is 8 feet high. 
It is made of 620 boulders of various sizes 
set incement. At the top of the pyre isa 
coffin-shaped depression in which the 
poet has left orders that his body be 
placed and cremated and the ashes then 
flung to all points of the compass. Nearby 
a granite boulder, which weighs two tons, 
will form the poet’s tombstone. No name 
is carved on it, but in white letters has 
been painted : ‘‘To the Unknown.’”’ Miller 
talks as though his death was near, but 
he looks hearty, though his Klondike ex- 
periences aged him. He expects, this 
winter, to put some of his Alaskan ex- 
periences into verse. 
talked with Miller since his return declare 
that if he can put his descriptions on 
paper they will surpass any of his other 

s ” 
poems. os 


_ THREE PICTURES. 
Three artistic half-tone reproductions 
from paintings appear in this number of 
Frank Lesie’s Poputar Montuty, being 
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sandwiched among the chapters of ‘‘ April 
Bloom ”’ in order to relieve the eye of the 
reader from the monotony of the sixteen 
pages of type occupied by the regular in- 
stallment of that fascinating serial story. 
“© A Modern Madonna,”’ on page 277, is a 
genuinely poetic transcript from life, by 
G, A. Reid, of the Royal Canadian Acad- 
emy—a painter who, while native to the 
land of the maple leaf, has also studied in 
Philadelphia and New York, as well as in 
Europe. Wordsworth Thompson, whose 
“Passing the Outpost’ is reproduced on 
page 281, is a New York artist, best known 
to fame through his pictures of the ‘‘ good 
old Colony times’’ of New England, the 
Middle States, Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. Like the French painters of to-day, 
Mr. Thompson is fond of turning back for 
inspiration tothe exciting and picturesque 
‘Revolutionary ’’ days. Nathanael Sichel 
is a German who learned his art in Paris, 
and who has achieved world-wide celeb- 
rity by his ideal heads and figures of lan- 
guorous, sloe-eyed Oriental women. The 
“Vestal Virgin,’’ pictured on page 285, is 
a somewhat spiritualized presentation of 
his favorite subject. 


* 
AT THE SHAKESPEARE HOTEL. 


Our cosmopolitan fellow - countryman, 
Mr. Howard Paul, was recently shown 
over the Shakespeare Hotel, at Stratford- 
on-Avon, by the proprietor, where the 
door of every apartment is labeled with 
the name of one of the plays of the bard. 
For instance, over the bar is ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure.’? Honeymoon couples are 
given ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet.”” Sea captains 
are assigned ‘‘The Tempest.’? Military 
officers are quartered in ‘‘ Julius Cxesar.’’ 
Mr. Paul was alloted a chamber with 
“Macbeth”? inscribed on the door; but 
he objected to the room on the score of a 
line in the text: ‘‘ Macbeth doth murder 
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sleep.”” As he was parting from the pro- 
prietor he said to him —‘* Should you ever 
be so unfortunate as to have a divorce take 
place in your hotel the proper apartment 
for the sundered would be ‘‘Love’s Labor 
Lost.””. The room in which Mr. William 
Winter, the celebrated dramatic critic, 
wrote one of his books, is marked ‘‘ Win- 
’ ” 
ter’s Tale. ot 


A WOOER'S WO. 


I woved a maid; I loved her so, 
I told my love ; she answered ‘‘ No!’ 
Then, from my lips there fell an “0!” 
And lo! my woo was wo. 

— James B. Cable. 


Bad 


FORTUNES IN OLD POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 


Rich finds are to be made by the gentle 
philatelist, no less than by the bold ad- 
venturer in the Klondike. Thousands of 
rare and valuable stamps are stored away 
in forgotten places among old papers that 
would bring good money to the owners if 
discovered. The old letter files of banks, 
law and commercial houses which 
were in business from 1845 to 1865 are 
likely to contain postage and revenue 
stamps of value. The stamp hunter has 
been handsomely rewarded for his search 
of old garrets and storehouses. Court- 
houses are rich fields of research for old 
stamps. The janitors of the courthouse 
at Louisville, Ky., recently received sev- 
eral thousand dollars for stamps found 
among waste paper. The stamps were on 
the old correspondence of the assignee of 
a banking house of that city, which was 
filed in the courthouse, and finally sent to 
the furnace to be burned. Here was, 
practically, money to burn! The revenue 
stamps which were required on all docu- 
ments as a war tax in 1861-65 will be 
found by all who have access to old 
deeds, mortgages, etc. The $200 and $500 
values are particularly desirable. Postage 
stamps are found on the back of the folded 
letter sheets. Few envelopes were used 
in the early days. Letters were usually 
written on large double sheets, folded and 
sealed with wax, the address and stamps 
being placed on the back. The Stamp Ex- 
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change, rooms No. 604 and 605, Century 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., have issued an 
illustrated buying list, describing the many 
kinds of postage and revenue stamps that 
they are ready to buy foreash. Mr. C. H. 
Mekeel, one of the best known stamp 
dealers in the world, is President of the 
Exchange, and offers his services as an 
expert and valuer. Mr. Mekeel has paid 
thousands of dollars to parties who have 
found old stamps, and is always ready to 
purchase rare stamps or old collections. 
He numbers among his customers some of 
the wealthiest amateur collectors in the 
world, among whom are members of sev- 
eral of the royal families of Europe. The 
rare postage stamps that may be found 
among correspondence between the dates 
of 1845 and 1865, may be divided into sev- 
eral classes: Postmaster stamps, local car- 
rier and express stamps, local issues of 
Confederate postmasters, besides the regu- 
lar old issues of the United States Govern- 
ment. The first postage stamps regularly 
issued by the United States Government 
appeared in 1847. Some years prior to 
this date, postmasters of various cities, 
realizing the great convenience of the ad- 
hesive stamp, issued stamps of their own 
designing. Among the postmasters who 
issued stamps may be mentioned those of 
Alexandria, Va. ; Baltimore, Md. ; Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. ; Millbury, Mass.; New York 
City ; Providence, R. I.; and St. Louis, 
Mo. Stamped envelopes were issued by 
the postmasters of Annapolis, Md. ; Balti- 
more, Md. ; and New Haven, Conn. ; speci- 
mens of the above are valuable. The 
New York stamps, being the commonest, 
are worth $3.00 each. Any of the others 
would bring the finder $25.00 to $100.00 
each, and in case of some of the rarer 
varietieseven more. Local carrier stamps, 
used 1843 to 1850, were issued by mail car- 
riers and express companies, who com- 
peted with the United States Government 
before the postal system had reached its 
present perfection. Of these stamps there 
are several hundred kinds. Some of them 
were very plain type-set labeis, others 
were of more elaborate design. Some are 
comparatively common, others are very 
rare, but all are worth securing and will 
pay for the hunt. These local or carrier 
stamps were sometimes used on the en- 
velope or letter in connection with the 
regular United States stamps of the period, 
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and sometimes alone. During the war of 
1861-65, before the Confederate Govern- 
ment was able to supply the regular issue 
that supplanted the Federal stamps in the 
South, the postmasters of many cities pro- 
vided stamps and stamped envelopes for 
the use of their patrons. These stamps 
were usually type, set by the local printer, 
but in some cases were roughly engraved 
or lithographed. All of the rare stamps 
described should be preserved when found 
on the original covers, to prove their gen- 
uineness and authenticity. 


Bad 
THE OLD-TIME HUSKING BEE. 


Now speeds the message far and near, 
To homesteads brown and old: 

‘Come, gather to our festal cheer, 
The harvest day of gold. 

Let none refuse, for joy shall be 

High-priestess to the husking bee.”’ 


And, now, was ever day more sweet ? 
Could zone or tropic show 

A time when heaven and earth did meet, 
More near than now, below ? 

Bright is the spring, in field and dell, 

But autumn’s bounteous smiles excel. 


At midday seems the golden sun 
Through silver screens to shine ; 

The brooks like liquid crystals run, 
We breathe ethereal wine. 

And all that charms the raptured eyes 

Seems fallen astray from Paradise. 


And oh, the merry hearts that meet 
Upon the harvest floor! 

Tall, stalwart boys, and maidens sweet, 
And they whose locks are hoar. 

For neither age nor youth can be 

Embargoed from the harvest tree. 


On either hand the ripe sheaves stood, 
A rampart, gold and brown ; 
Above, from cliff-like altitude, 
Iluge clover mows look down, 
While faintly heard from = cob- webbed 
eaves, 
The squeaking bat astonished grieves. 


What pictures could the artist trace, 
Within that rustic frame !— 

The winsome groups, the forms of grace. 
The softened lights that came 

From lanterns, which with dusky gleams 

Hung swinging from the collar beams. 
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And oh, how swift the moments rolled 
Where labor joined with play ! 

IIlow rose the heaps of burgeoned gold, 
How swept the husks away, 

Till many hands, the strong, the white, 

Complete the labors of the night. 


Then to the feast—but stay the pen! 
Words silent should remain, 
They would so poorly tell again 
The scene our hearts retain, 
No banquet in a palace set, 
Can ever make us (his forget. 


But cease, old age! these joys have fled, 
Yet present ones are ours, 

For youth’s light foot shall ever tread 
The pathway decked with flowers, 

Kach rolling year renew the spring, 

And autumn’s happy harvests bring. 


o —Tsaue W. Eaton, 


THE SEA’S SONG. 


There are few places so fortunate for the 
study of the universal rhythm as the sea- 
shore. Here Nature has made the finest 
study of harmony, counterpoint and thor- 
ough-bass, and the never-resting sea ex- 
emplifies the universal passion for music. 
It will not be lulled to seeming calm ex- 
cept by one of its own soft lullabies ; it re- 
fuses to dance in gleeful abandon of toss- 
ing spray without the one chosen accom- 
paniment, and its wildest charges of white- 
mounted legions upon the trembling shore 
are made to its own war-music, rhythmic 
thunder, booming basso of billows and 
wild orchestra of wind and spray. Or are 
you in a mood for elfin dances and 
Lilliput waltzes and mazurkas? Take a 
day when the rollers are coming in lazily, 
and as a greater one breaks away up high 
on the beach and a following 
quickly slides a plane of green water un- 
der the first, now trying to return. What 
a dancing, what a Babel of tongues, what 
mimic biekerings of bubbles and drops in 
dispute ax they stop and coruseate into a 
diamond fountain, and then, like fairies 
at eoek-crow, rush pell-mell down over 
sand and shale and seaweed to the arms of 
the sea! 

And what so rhythmical as the calling 
of the sea? Sometimes it is a love-tone, 
with which it throws a white arm out 
on the sand, and with upturned, billowy 
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bosom cries out for sympathy and solace ; 
petulant, playful, imperious, wooing, long- 
ing, inconsolable heart of the sea! Or is 
it childlike at another hour, so careless, a 
mere mint of bubbles and laughter and 
smiles, all pure, all innocent, bright with 
the seeming changelessness of an immortal 
youth? Yet all the while its endless 
symphony goes on, and the greater 
‘*ninth waves’? come rolling in, giving it 
a double rhythm—sweet, majestic, eternal. 
—Charles H, Crandall. 


ed 
THE POET’S HARP. 


(A SUMMER MEMORY. ) 


An veolian harp he put 
In his window, full of glee; 
And the critics said 
It interpreted 
The rose on the bright green tree— 
That the zephyr’s wings 
Were caught in the strings 
That trembled with melodie. 


But the poet gayly sighed, 
‘Since relentless time began, 
Such musie¢ as this 
Under Artemis 
Was never enjoyed by man. 
I turn on the gale 
And make it wholesale 
When I start the electric fan.” 
—R. kK. Munkittrick. 


ad 
PROFESSOR GADSDEN’S WAH 
RECORD. 


Down in Charleston, 8. C., the other 
day, one of the first persons I met was 
my old friend, Professor George Washing- 
ton Thomas Jefferson Peter Manigault 
MeLean Gadsden, the veteran ringer of 
St. Michael’s historic chimes. The pro- 
fessor had just ended his accustomed 
noontide sonata upon the ancient. bells, 
and was in the act of emerging from the 
sepulehral gloom of the tower into the 
December sunlight. The glare blinded 
him, and he ran right plump into me. 
Now it happened that the bells had been 
untractable that) morning, and had_ re- 
fused to respond to the old man’s toueh 
with their accustomed willing melody, so 
that it had been really diffleult to say 
whether it was ‘‘Sister Ca’line,’”’ ‘Shoo 
Fly,”’ ‘ Bob Tail Horse’? or ‘Coal Black 
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Rose”’ that you were listening to. Accord- 
ingly, the professor was not in a tip-top 
humor, and our abrupt encounter precipi- 
tated his wrath upon me. 

‘“How?” he exclaimed, with energy. 
“Ts you gwine to kill de ole man? If 
dat’s de case, you better knock um on de 
head an’ be done wid de bisness. Might ’s 
well cah’ me to de Potter Fiel’, an dig a 
hole and trow me een it. Ole Georg’ day 
is dun. I spee you young folks ’Il have 
we all back een slabery, fust ting we 
know. I’m lookin’ for dat very ting to 
happen. I’m spectin’ it ebry day now! 
Dat’s de ting I’m watching for.” 

When he had finished this little tirade, 
the old man started to hobble off, still 
muttering and grunting. I stopped him, 
with an apology anda quarter, which had a 
soothing effect. Finally he recognized me : 

“Well, well! Is dat you? I heard you 
was in Philadelphy! W’en did you git 
back? I tought de Yankees had done 
nabbed you.’’ 

““No,’”’ I said, ‘‘I am just back from 
Cuba. Pretty hot down there, isn’t it?’ 

“Cuba? Wat de debbil I know ’bout 
Cuba?) Who he is ?”’ 

“Why, I heard that you went to the 
war.” 

“Wah? Wat I got to do wid de wah? 
'Tain’t none o’ my wah. Wat I know 
*bout it? Who tell you dat foolishness? 
I jes’ like to fine de man! Show um 
tumme! Lemme lay my eyes on um! 
Dat’s all Tax!” 

The professor's manner indicated that 
he would lay something beside eyes on 
my informant, so I said I couldn’t remem- 
ber his name. 

“Well, you better look it up in yo’ 
book, den, ‘cause im born’ to fine him.’ 

‘““Why, professor, I heard that you 
were so much pleased with Cuba that you 
wanted to settle. In fact, it seems to me 
that I heard something about your getting 
married down there. Let’s see, this is 
the thirteenth Mrs. Gadsden, isn’t it ?”’ 

The professor’s kinks actually stood on 
end with indignation. 

“Marry? Who? Me? Marry dat good- 
for-nuttin’ black huzzy ? Marry dat piece 
o’ gibberish? Marry dat she debbil dat 
liff de las’ copper out 0’ my breeches, and 
tief de shut off my back fur a petticoat? 
Marry um? TI like to see de trial jestice 
kin mek me!” 
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“Oh, you did go to tue war, then?’ 

**No, I didn’t gone to no wah. I gone 
off in one o’ dem steamboats wid grapplin’ 
guns, but I kep’ way from de guns! I 
wusn’t hired to tech dem tings. I tell 
you how it twuz!) A man come ‘long yuh 
las’ Spring an’ sed de Goverment was 
payin’ ten dollars a day down een Cuba, 
an’ me an’ a lot o’ udder drat black fools 
gone ’long wid him. Please God, we ain’t 
git nuttin’ to eat for tree munts, let alone 
de ten dollars, an’ when I git on de islan’ 
dat black huzzy ain lef me much as a 
sebunpunce! Marry um? Ole George 
nebber marry um een dis wurl, an’ I like 
to see de preacher kin mek me marry um 
een de nex’! No, sir, none o’ yo’ Cuba 
an’ yo’ steamboats forme. I’m gwine to 
stay right yuh een ole Chaalestun on de 
dry ert. I want to be way my feet kin 
tech. Now, do lemme go home. I ain’ 
got no mo’ time to talk wid you, Hannah 
got de dinner on de fire, an’ she don stan’ 
no foolishness *bout it. I year de hom’ny 
a-bilin’ een de pot!’ 

Saying which, he began to hobble off, 
singing to himself: 

“Chaalestun is my native home, 
Sint Michael is my stashun, 
Lucy bake me a big corn-bread, 
An’ dat wus my salyashun !’ 

“T thought it was Hannah,’’ I said, as 
he made his escape. 

**Oh, do go ’long wid yo’ nonsense ! 
You chillun know too much dese days 
*bout udder people’s bizness. I ain got 
no mo’ time to talk wid you. Good-bye !”’ 

“Good-bye !?? I shouted after him. 
“Don’t forget to remember me to Lucy— 
I mean Hannah !’ 

But he was already around the corner, 
with the December wind playing through 
the rents in his faded old blue army over- 
coat, which he avers he was presented 
with by ‘“Gineral Shumman” in person, 
as areward for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct during the late unpleasantness. But 
thereby hangs another tale.—At. Julien 
Grimké, st 
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Israx“L ZANGWILL, in his recent lecture on 
the drama, said that since Shakespeare’s 
time only two great plays have been writ- 
ten. These are ‘The School for Scandal ”” 
and ‘She Stoops to Conquer.”? Mr. Zang- 
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will found that authors of other countries 
were writing plays to-day which were en- 
couraging to those with the interests of the 
drama at heart. *‘ When | want to amuse 
my servant girl,’’ said Mr. Zangwill, ‘I 
get her an order for a play that contains 
a steam engine and a snowstorm. She 
can see both of them by looking out the 
window, but takes a keen delight in seeing 
them in the wrong place.’’? ‘The Greek 
dramatists used to pay their actors and 
train them. The English actors pay their 
dramatists and train them.” “ Unthink- 
ing people sometimes draw right conclu- 
sions from plays, upon wrong premises.” 
Mr. Zangwill said that he once asked Sarah 
sernhardt why she did not act Rostand’s 
“La Samaritaine’’? in London, and was 
told that it would be forbidden by the 
censor. ‘ Biblical personages are not al- 
lowed on the stage,’”’ Mr, Zangwill said, 
‘except in oratorio. Elijah can only ap- 
pear ina dress suit.”’ 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


E VERY night I dream of you, 
Every morn at waking 

Still the old desire returns, 

Still for you my whole heart burns 
With a love that knows no slaking, 


With a hunger ever new. 


Birds fall singing where they sit; 
Purple buds and rosy 

Quicken on the hedgerow sprays ; 

I have searched the woodland ways 
All to find a dainty posy, 

Something fresh and fair and fit. 


Snowdrops white and celandine, 
First in field or garden ; 
Fearing, hoping, doubting still, 
These upon your window-sill 
Here I lay—O grant me pardon, 


Though you scout my valentine ! 


be 


Pha aad 
“THAT MOST EXQUISITE PICTURE, AS OLD AS LOVE IN THE WORLD, AND AS ETERNALLY 
NEW TO EVERY MAN’S HEART—THE WOMAN AND THE CHILD.”’ 
DRAWN BY ALBERT B. WENZELL. 
Illustrating “ April Bloom,” the new serial story éy Everton Castle, author of “ The Pride of Jenntco. 


See page 369. 
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A TROPICAL PLANTER’S HOME, IN CUBA. 


WEST INDIAWARD, HO! 


By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


HE Spaniards having abandoned Cuba and Porto Rica politically, many 
citizens of the United States will be tempted to settle in one or the 
other of the islands with the intent to better their condition ; either by 

making more money by the same amount of labor heretofore employed, or an 
equal amount of money with less labor. For money let us substitute the 
necessities and comforts which money will buy, since hundreds of thousands 
of families go through the year in these islands with the use of hardly any 
money at all. A few facts set forth by one who has lived and traveled in the 
West Indies may dispel some of the illusions which the people of our North- 
ern States have always entertained to a greater or less extent. Of course no 
one believes all the fairy stories that have been written touching these trop- 
ical lands. But nearly everybody believes some of them. Alison, the histo- 
rian, in his chapter on America, 4th Vol. of ‘‘ History of Europe,’’ states that 
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these islands teem with grape 
vines to that extent that their 
purple clusters are sprayed with 
the surf of the Carribean Sea. 
The fact is that the grape is 
hardly known in the Antilles, 
and while a vine may here and 
there be grown in the hills, it is 
never found near the sea coast. 
The bounty of nature in supply- 
ing food products to the inhab- 
itants of these happy isics is 
quite universally commended, 
when the real truth is that not 
one of the groups produces food 
enough for its population. They 
all import flour, potatoes, rice, 
hominy, condensed milk, salt 
meats, salt fish, lard, canned 
fruits, cheese, butter, cabbage : 
and onions. These articles of | 
diet are nearly all that a family ee = I 
needs, and none of them are pro- COCO RNUE EMS 

duced in the islands. They are paid for’ by the sugar, tobacco, orange 
and banana crops, which are indigenous and are always to be depended 
upon. But to style such countries lands of plenty is as absurd as it 
would be to style Alaska a land of plenty because it yields gold enough 
to provide its industrious inhabitants with food. When these islands 
were discovered by Spain they were quite densely populated by a race 
of undersized natives, who lived mainly on the yvuca root, which grows wild, 
and when pulled up, comminuted by a mortar and pestle, made into a flat 
cake and dried in the sun, will just keep a man alive provided he does no 
hard labor. This food, supplemented by plantains, bananas, wild pig, 
armadillo, lizards and an occasional fish, supported a large and indolent pop- 
ulation of harmless human beings, who had no ambition and lived close to 
nature. But citizens of the United States will hardly entertain the plan of 
resorting to such primitive modes of living. 

In the United States our normal population must labor six months in the 
year in order to provide food, clothes and shelter during cold and barren 
winters. In the West Indies it is possible almost to dispense with clothes, 
except so far as light cottons satisfy the requirements of decency, and 
sufficient shelter for a family can be built almost between two days by a man 
who understands the rudiments of carpentering. For a floor you take a rect- 
angular spot of ground ; no one digs a cellar, because water gets in and breeds 
a fever; you set a post at each corner and an intermediate post or two on 
each side ; then you split a palm tree, which has a natural cleavage, and nail 
the planks to these supports. When you have built up eight or ten feet in 
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this way you set up a ridge pole across the structure and make a roof of palm 
tree bark. Square holes are cut in the sides for windows, which do not 
require glass. Wooden shutters on hinges answer all needed purposes. If 
you wish a better floor than smooth, well-trodden earth, you can make a board 
platform a foot or two above the ground. Planking must never rest upon the 
ground ; it harbors insects, and insects are one of the chief annoyances of 
tropical life. A native builds a house at an expense of an ax, a saw, a 
hammer and a few pounds of nails. A settler can have a house constructed 
for about 
twenty-five 
dollars, Mex- 
ican currency. 
As to furnit- 
ure, each fam- 
ily can suit 
itself. I have 
seen hun- 
dreds of such 
houses, of 
which theonly 
furniture con- 
sisted of ham- 
mocks in 
which tosleep, 
a table and a 
few home- 
made benches, 
and blocks of 
lignum-vite 
hollowed into 
a mortar at the 
top, in which 
with a wooden 
pestle the 
yuca root was 
daily prepared 
to be dried in 
the sun. Near- 
ly every house 
has a cast iron 
brazier, in 
which coffee is 
made over a 
charcoal fire, 
and a prosper- 
ous native 
signalizes his RAW MATERIAL FOR GREATER AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
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good fortune by building a brick or stone oven near his door, in which to 
roast a pig or a chicken. Such is the rural life all over Cuba, San Domingo 
and Porto Rico. An exceptionally well-to-do native’s household possesses a 
sewing machine; and guitars and mandolins are not wholly unknown in 
these lonely lands, where at night the stars burn with an intensity of flash- 
ing light which is never witnessed except in the tropics, and the full moon 
is almost another sun, minus its heat, and where there are the same mys- 
tical yearnings after the infinite and the unattainable that inspire the great 
poets and composers of enlightened communities. In the little pueblo of San 
Cristobal, San Domingo, a young man with long black hair and dreamy eyes 
placed in my hands a thick quarto of manuscript verses in Spanish, devoted 
to love and to the declaration of Dominican independence—the 12th of August, 
1844. Here was a mute, inglorious Milton, wasted in the hills, of whom the 
world never has heard and never will hear—a type of many undiscovered 
geniuses. 

The expenses of clothing and shelter being reduced to a minimum, are 
there reasons why poor men should emigrate to the West Indies from the 
United States provided they have found the struggle for life at home unen- 
durable? What are the drawbacks? Some of them can be readily men- 
tioned, they are mostly relative. Asa positive proposition, a country in which 
you climinate two of the three weighty factors of life is on the face of the 
matter a desirable land for a poor man. 

To begin with, such a man, if he is burdened with a family, must have 
a certain amount of money. He must find a suitable location on the hilly 
slopes between the sea and the mountains, which occupy the length from east 
to west of the great islands, and there must buy a tract which should not be 
less than five acres, with a stream running through it. Such locations are 
numerous, and can be bought at between twenty and fifty dollars. Then he 
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must clear the ground, or 
part of it. He can hire 
this done for about 
twenty-five dollars an 
acre. He then needs a 
pair of cattle and a set 
of farming tools. For 
cattle shelter the merest 
shed answers all purposes 
in a country where the 
temperature never falls 
below 50°. One or two 
of the small horses of 
the country are also ne- 
cessary. In the tropics 
nobody goes on foot, and 
vehicles are little used, 
because there are no 
roads fit for anything 
but donkey carts. He 
must also buy a cow, a 
donkey or two, and a 
two-wheeled cart. By 
the time his house is 
built and these supplies 
are laid in, he will have 
expended something like four or five hundred dollars. After buying food 
for perhaps two months, his cleared ground will supply him with the 
necessaries of life, except flour, rice, potatoes, butter, sugar, Jard and 
salt. These he must then and always buy, and they are all dear except 
sugar. Ona small tract no one can profitably raise sugar cane. An acre of 
tobacco plants, which can be raised to good advantage in the virgin soil which 
he has taken up, will pay for all these imported foods, year in and year out. 

The isolation and loneliness of this mode of life may or may not be hard- 
ship. Some families would be killed by them, others would disregard them. 
Children would enjoy the freedom of the wooded hills, the brooks in which 
they can wade, winter and summer, the daily lounging in the shade between 
the hours of ten and three, when no one stirs abroad or dares the rays of 
the sun. Their mothers, debarred from gossip with friendly neighbors, 
might not like the environment so well. This is something for the intending 
emigrant to consider. Another drawback would be the calentura or fever, 
which lays its grip upon every grown person who goes to these islands from 
another latitude. Ona cool hill slope, removed from the seacoast marshes 
and mangrove swamps, there is no danger from yellow fever, but the 
calentura is inevitable. This fever, if at once treated with a decoction of 
orange peel, taken hot, and the lightest possible diet of toast, chicken 
broth, etc., passes away in a few days, but is sure to return every ensuing 
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summer during several 
years. Children are often 
exempt and grow up ac- 
climatized. 

Another drawback is— 
in the case of adult in- 
comers —a continual 
longing for cold weather 
which never comes. 
They tire of the sameness 
of perpetual summer in 
a land where the sun at 
noonday never touches 
45° below the zenith, 
and when, in fact, all 
seasons ure alike, except 
that in July it rains much 
more than in January, 
and the hot steam of the 
glowing earth is more 
pungent. There are 
whole months when each 
day is a prolonged Turk- 
ish bath. If you sit in [yyy Pte mari 
the house you are stifled. QUADRUON TYPE, AT PONCE, PORTO RICO. 
If you sit outdoors in the shade you breathe a scalding vapor. At such 
times the native rolls cigareties, or tobacco leaves, and says nothing, while 
the Northerner gasps in what it is flattery to style misery. 

The sameness of diet is also a drawback, more or less positive. Wild plan- 
tain, beef stew, beans, rice, and bread with inferior butter all through the 
year become monotonous. You can always have sliced oranges, of course, 
and there is plenty of coffee, but the varied procession of fruits and vegetables 
with which the Northerner is familiar, from strawberries and spinach in 
April to celery and apples in December, is wholly wanting in the tropics. 
Outside of oranges and pineapples West India fruits are insipid, and one soon 
tires of them. Tomatoes grow well; melons and the catalogue of kitchen 
garden vegetables can be easily raised, provided you continually import the 
seed from the Northern States.* Otherwise they degenerate and fail. Nature 
appears to weary of never-end!ng summer, and to crave the rest and repose of 
frost, which never arrives. As for scenery—wherever you get an outlook the 


*Testimony of Benjamin Burr, native of Bangor, Maine, settler in San Domingo: 
“Northern vegetables grow very well here if we have Nerthern seed. I think the seed 
would have to be changed every year and brought from the North. It does not seem 
to go to seed here. Our potatoes here would not sprout ; you cannot raise them unless 
you bring the seed every year. Cucumbers and melons grow excellently ; tomatoes 
grow nicely. The great trouble about such vegetables as beets and cabbages, carrots, 
etc., is that they are not so good as ours; they do not taste as well.’’—Report of Com- 
mission of Inquiry, San Domingo, p. 219. 
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views are beyond all description beautiful and entrancing. Hardly can you 
find a spot on these islands from which, if the trees are cleared away, you do 
not see ranges of mountains, wooded to their purple summits, cleaving the 
illimitable sky. One may truly say with Emerson : 


‘« * Happy,’ I cried, ‘ whose home is here ! 
Fair fortunes to the mountaineer. 
Dame Nature round his humble shed 
Hath royal pleasure grounds outspread.’ ”” 


So much for the advantages and disadvantages offered to poor men by the 
West Indies. If United States citizens should colonize Cuba and Porto Rico 
numerously, they will greatly assist each other in diminishing the drawbacks. 
They will construct good roads, which now, especially in Cuba, are almost 
unknown. They will create town centers in which markets will be estab- 
lished, together with the appliances of modern civilization such as we find in 
our Western towns and villages, settled only as of yesterday. An American 
colony is as different from an unprogressive, hide-bound, slow-going, indolent 
Spanish pueblo as a locomotive is different from an ox-cart ; and almost no 
bounds could be set to the prosperity of active settlers from our Northern 
States cn the hillsides of the greater West Indies, when once the beneficent 
machineries of civilization are put in operation. 

The opportunities for capital in Cuba and Porto Rico are obvious, and 
beyond gainsaying. A sugar estate of a thousand or more acres cannot be 
created without money, and one hundred thousand dollars is the least 
expenditure. But when it is fully equipped with the modern appliances for 


see 


STREET OF THE CROSS, SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 
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making centrifugal sugar, and the canes have come to maturity, the entire 
operation requiring less than two years from the first breaking of the soil, the 
yield and the profits are as certain as sunrise. Sugar cane does not exhaust 
the soil. The plant is almost wholly atmosphere—so much oxygen, nitrogen 
and carbon. The extracted sugar yields no ash when burned, and the ashes 
of a ton of pressed cane that has fed the fire of the sugar boilers can be carried 
in a hand-basket. 

When a cane plantation is in full growth it takes care of itself; weeds 
trouble very little, and it lasts many years, sprouts continually growing from 
the roots as the canes are cut off a few inches from the ground. If a planta- 
tion is renewed with fresh cuttings once in fifteen years it is good husbandry. 
Instances are on record where crops have been gathered from the same roots 
during thirty, and even seventy, years. What crops in the United States can 
be compared to this? The yield is two tons of cane to the acre. (See 
“*Report of Commission of Inquiry,’’ pages 85 and 220, published by the 
United States Government, 1871) . 

When cut and delivered at the mill cane costs less than two dollars per ton. 
In fact, if a sugar mill proprietor wishes to buy cane this is the current price 
at which the small growers are glad to sell. Two tons of cane, costing four 
dollars, yield six to eight hundred pounds of sugar, on which the profits are 
scanty or large, as the market varies ; but where the best machinery is used 
no sugar estate ever loses money, and as a rule the gains are constant, and 
surpass those of any other form of agriculture that is carried on in a large 
scale. Such estates are, of course, beyond the grasp of men of small means ; 
but with the occupation of Cuba by citizens of the United States, these 
ingenios will occupy all the level 
parts of the island that shall not 
be found to be better adapted to 
tobacco; and, after all, Cuban 
tobacco is the substance for which 
the whole world yearns, and dur- 
ing an indefinitely long future 
the rewards of skilled tobacco 
culture will be princely. To the 
question—Would you advise a 
young unmarried American, 
without capital, to seek his fu- 
ture in Cuba or Porto Rico, now 
Spanish oceupation has ceased ? 
—I should answer that in view 
of all the facts he should deter- 
mine for himself. If he is mar- 
ried, and hasn’t at least between 
five hundred and a_ thousand 
dollars at his command, it would 
be folly for him to undertake the 
experiment. 


LOUIS KEMPNER, U. 8. POSTAL AGENT, SANTIAGO. 
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Large capitalists have a clear field before them. Sugar and tobacco are 
sure crops—almost independent of weather vicissitudes and the attacks of 
insects. Plantations producing these great staples are better than gold mines. 
Sugar estates have this advantage also—that the presence of the owners is 
only necessary in the comparatively cool and wholesome months. In summer 
they can come north or go up into the hills. A few years hence these estates 
will furnish the gilded loungers of Saratoga and Newport, as the Southern 
cotton plantations did in the ante-bellum days of slavery. 


LOVE’S DIADEM. 


By Jutie M. LIppMANN. 


‘The Taj Mahal—the famous mausoleum of white marble built by the Emperor Shah Jchan, in memory of his 
wife, Mumtazi Mahal; Agra, India, 1628-58.) 


To crown the memory of his love with gem 
So pure, so perfect as the diadem 
Set o’er his dead queen’s brow by Shah Jehan. 
The air is still—so still it does not fan 
The gentlest buds that bend upon their stem 
To peer into the founts that mirror them, 
Or stir the cypress shadows, weird and wan, 
Against the austral sky, blue e’en at night, 
Wherein a few stars glimmer, wonder-pale ; 
Flooded in moonlight from the dome above 
There seems to float a pearly vision, white 
As living faith, and as a dream so frail— 
It is the Sultan’s diadem of love. 


| ace *tis not given to every man 


We live in other lands, dear, thou and T, 
And other times, wherein the years would seem 
To fleg o’erfast for mortals to redeem 
Their guaranty to love before they die. 
Nathless [ pledge thee, my beloved, thy 
Dear soul shall have a shrine that will beseem 
The purity thereof; a more than dream 
Of marble ’neath a dome of cloudless sky. 
For if a heart, made keen by consciousness 
Of faith, may carve a life to deeds of grace, 
Purge it of stain and raise it high above 
The plane of earth, then such a life shall bless 
The memory of thee, and I will place 
It at thy feet—my crowning act of love, 
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By F. WILiiAMson. 


g su fifty miles from land, whilst 
if \ 


|, AT steaming over the simmering Ca- 
fie A; . ‘ . ‘ 
ase ribbean Sea to our destination at 
“¢4F-—~ Cartagena—one of the principal ports 
SANTA MARTA. of the Republic of Colombia—through 


seas of the deepest sapphire, flashed with emerald, we passed through a belt 
of muddy, yellow-brown water, even there several miles wide, laden with 
floating forest trees and the multitudinous débris of a great tropical river. 
It was our first meeting with the Magdalena River, the great winding high- 
way up into the heart of Colombia, and to those old Spanish cities founded 
in the sixteenth century by the early Spanish pioneers—cities which even 
now speak in unmistakable and eloquent language of the greater and more 
heroic days of Spain. 

Many of these towns are situated high up on the table-lands of the Lower 
Andes, surrounded by vast and almost trackless forests, and reached from 
the River Magdalena by long and arduous journeys over the worst possible 
mule roads. There are very few roads passable by vehicles, and practically 
everything has to be carried on the backs of mules and oxen to these cities. 
As a compensation for the discomforts of the journey, to the naturalist and 
collector, the country teems with ‘specimens ’”’ of the most interesting and 
delightful kinds, and the vast, dimly-lighted forests, with their glorious vege- 
tation of palms, ferns, and gorgeous flowering trees, in places give the effect 
of a huge conservatory. Amid the foliage flit the great morpho butterflies, 
with wings of sky-blue, sometimes seven inches from tip to tip, veritable bits 
of celestial azure amid the vivid greens of the forest, others scarlet and black, 
or deep. orange and lemon yellow, or shimmering like opals. As for par- 
rots, monkeys, and their kind, during certain parts of the day the sounds re- 
semble those of an endless menagerie. 

Our first landing place was the old town of Cartagena, founded in 1533. 
Steaming slowly past the old, dilapidated forts which greet us on entering 
the harbor, and as seen in the early morning with the sunlight glinting over 
the many towers and domes of the city—its old white walls and forts re- 
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flected in the still sleeping waters—we feel, indeed, that we are in the land 
of the sunny south, and in a city where every building has a history. To- 
day with its varied scenery, old Spanish architecture and quaint street 
life, the mingling of a predominating past with a somewhat idle present give 
it the beauty and picturesqueness of a tropical Venice. 

Piloted by a couple of negroes, we are soon wandering through the old 
streets, with their open-arcaded shops, in which all the work of the place is 
done in full view of the passer-by. The upper stories are rich with painted 
and carved balconies and broad overhanging roofs. Here and there, through 
open archways, one gets glimpses of the open patios within, with their foun- 
tains and many-colored flowering trees. Overhanging windows, devoid of 
glass, reveal through the lattices many a fascinating pair of dark eyes. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the city is the stupendous girdle of 
walls and fortifications, originally built, it is said, at a cost of some fifty-nine 
millions of dollars. In places they form boulevards, fifty feet wide. They 
are now, however, for the most part given over to rank weeds, which only the 
lizards seem to appreciate. A few goats, and numerous black vultures 
perched on the parapets, complete the picture. 

At night, the town is quiet in the extreme. Many of the old streets are only 
lighted by small oil lamps, suspended at long intervals from the balconies. 
After nine o’clock hardly a light is to be seen. Walking through the dark 
narrow streets, with their old-fashioned irregular houses, it seemed that 
we were wandering through a town of the middle ages. My companion 
for that evening, a young English orchid collector, who had just returned 
from working up country, in order to dispel the feelings of drowsiness the 
place inspired, had to wake up the echoes in the dim streets by singing in his 
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CARTAGENA, FROM THE HARBOR, 


highest key a number of London music-hall 
songs, which certainly had the effect of 
making the place seem nearer home, even 
if the natives did not properly appreciate 
his vocal efforts. Soon after ten, however, 
we returned to the hotel to find it locked up and all the lights out. 

Although Cartagena is not situated on the Magdalena River, it is connected 
with it by a short but rather ‘‘rocky ”? railway line, which touches the river 
at the little town of Calamar. Here it is everywhere sand and nothing but 
sand, The heat was intense—the glow from the sand secming to rise up to 
ineet the heat from the sun, with the result that one felt like being frizzled 
in a vast natural frying-pan. The town consists mainly of thatched bamboo 
huts, a few of the better class being coated with whitewash, a few stunted 
bushes burnt brown by the sun, plenty of 
brown sand and half-naked brown children. 

Here we embarked on one of the river 
steamers which ply between Barranquilla at 
the mouth of the river, and La Dorada, some 
six hundred miles up the stream. A good 
deal might be written about that six or seven 
days’ journey and its joys and sorrows. The 
steamers are odd—hroad, flat-bottomed affairs, 
drawing only a few inches of water, in order 
to clear the many shifting sand banks up the 
river. On this hull is placed a huge furnace 
for burning wood, and at the stern a great 
wheel, nearly the full width of the boat. Just 
above the boiler, and extending the whole 
length of the boat, is the upper deck, with its 
saloon and cabins. The proximity of the 
boiler, just under one’s feet, produces an 
amount of heat for which tropical is but a 
feeble word. Most of the passengers carry 
their straw mats and blankets and sleep on 
deck, this being preferable to the more or less 
stuffy little cabins. The only objection is that 
occasionally very large flying black beetles, 
ANTIQUE DOORWAY, CARTAGENA. some two inches long and very strongly con- 
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THE MARKET, CARTAGENA, 


structed, come on board from the neighboring forests, and generally make 
for the sleepers, holding prolonged investigations and consultations upon 
one’s bedclothes, apparently considering the boat and its occupants in the 
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INTERIOK OF CHURCH, CARTAGENA. 


light of intruders. This becomes somewhat embarrassing, when the creatures 
clutch the bedclothes with grim determination and object vigorously to being 
removed. 

Sometimes a sudden tropical thunderstorm comes down, and everyone has 
to hurry up and carry his impedimenta to cover. The lightning is almost 
incessant, lighting up the boat in a weird way against its dark background of 
forest. The rain comes down in torrents, and is blown everywhere by the 
violent wind. Then it all passes away, as suddenly as it came; but while it 
lasts it is wild and impressive. 

Some of the passengers varied the monotony of the river journey by shoot- 
ing the alligators, which in many places swarm in the Magdalena. Sometimes 
ten or a dozen great fellows would be seen basking, seemingly asleep, on the 
mud banks. Occasionally one of them on receiving a well-aimed bullet 
would turn a complete somersault, and then glide into the water, while an- 
other would apparently make no sign on being shot, but an ugly hole in its 
side would tell the tale. The big forests, which line both banks for some hun- 
dreds of miles, are very beautiful—dense masses of rich green foliage, palms 
and ferns, hanging creepers and masses of ‘gorgeous flowers. Birds of many 
kinds—egrets, herons, green parrots, gayly tinted macaws in great variety— 
scream through the forests. 

Several little towns and villages are passed, the huts inhabited mostly by 
negroes, the women dressed in the brightest colors they can get. Very few 
white people live along the river banks, owing to the dangerous miasmas at 
night. After a few days’ journeying the mountainous nature of the country 
becomes apparent. Distant mountains begin to loom up on all sides, and 
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we get our first views of the lower Cordilleras of the Andes, which with their 
multitudinous ranges and spurs cover a great portion of Colombia. It is on 
these high table-lands that many of the old Spanish cities are built. 

After a journey of some five hundred miles up the river Puerto Berrio is 
reached. This is a small place in itself, and mainly composed of thatched 
huts, but is the landing place from which the town of Medellin, the capital 
of the Department of Antioquia, is reached. The journey is made partly by 
a short railway, and then a mile ride over the mountains. At present the 
railway only reaches the little Alpine-looking village of Monos, very pic- 
turesquely perched on the hillside, and with a rapid torrent rushing through 
the ravine, which is spanned by a quaint wooden-covered bridge, much 
resembling those of Switzerland. This village consists of a single street of 
wooden chalets, with a native ‘‘hotel’’ at the top. One train only runs 
daily to and from Puerto Berrio. At the rough dining bench of the hotel 
may be met people from almost every part of the globe—Manchester mer- 
chants, French travelers, American engineers, Colombian business men of all 
kinds, German scientists, and natural history collectors—all eating together 
or waiting their turn to do so, together with native mule drivers, the engine 
driver of the train, and perchance the 
alealde himself. One little room, open 
to the street, serves for all, as does one 
sleeping room, used in the daytime as 
astore. One night, while the alcalde 
was staying 
there, he was 
serenaded by lo- 
cal musicians, 
and the most 
weird flute-mu- 
sic recital it was, 
the sad notes 
rising and _fall- 
ing, dying away 
and _ recurring 
with wonderful 
gradations, only 
to cease again. 
The melody 
seemed to hover 
in the air like 
those wonderful 
blue butterflies 
flitting in the 
forests, visible 
for one second, 
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invisible until their wings once more caught the glint of the sunlight. ‘The 
music was as a ghostly echo of the times long gone by. 

Only a short distance from Monos the railway is being pushed through the 
dense forests by a small army of peons, and a rare chance for making studies 
and collecting specimens presents iiself at this outpost of civilization. Here 
T rented a native hut upon the mountain side, in the midst of the forests, 
and spent six weeks full of the most delightful experiences, studying the 
natural history and collecting specimens of the insect life of the locality. It 
was, of course, a somewhat savage mode of existence alone in the midst 
of mountains covered with unexplored forests, and with only native houses 
in the neighborhood. There were a few yards of garden ground, on which 
were some orange trees, mangoes, plantains and corn, and nearby was a little 
creek, generally with a depth of three or four feet of water, with banks some 
fifteen feet high, spanned by a rough bridge made of two bamboos lashed 
together. Food was generally procurable of the natives, or else at Monos. 
At night the situation was strange indeed. Although the days were generally 
fine and clear, in the evening there was frequently a violent thunderstorm, 
preceded by almost continuous lightning, which swept rumbling down the 
valley and passed away. During such times the hut, though a partial 
shelter, was by no means waterproof. The walls, formed of split bamboos, 
placed about three inches apart, and the roof imperfectly thatched with palm 
leaves, were not much protection against such driving storms, so that an 
umbrella or mackintosh was necessary to keep oneself dry whilst in bed. 
After the storm a small colony of rats sallied forth on foraging expeditions 
from their homes in the thateh. One plump old fellow would persist in flop- 
ping down on to the bed before reaching the ground. Then the croaking of 
frogs and the weird notes of the nightbirds added to the lonesomeness of 
the place. 

In the morning it was generally advisable to look over one’s garments, as 
scorpions and tarantulas, although not exactly numerous, were occasional 
visitors and required summary treatment. After a breakfast of coffee and 
eggs, with arrepa from a neighbor’s oven, and tinned butter imported from 
Milan, a day’s ramble with ‘collecting-boxes and net was begun. It was gen- 
erally along the railway line, then up some partly dry torrent’s bed, up the 
mountain side and, through the forest. These rambles were delightful— 
climbing over huge rocks and fallen and decayed trees, surrounded with the 
most beautiful foliage and tropical vegetation imaginable, great ferns and 
palms, and the richest undergrowth. Overhead, the branches and hanging 
creepers almost shut out the daylight, and great masses of orchids in bloom 
were seen on the branches of the trees above. 

Occasionally a troop of small monkeys would appear, chattering away 
amid the branches. Here and there floated the great blue morphos, and other 
butterflies in splendid variety of color gave the finishing touches to the 
scene. 

About midday a native village would be reached and hot water obtained 
for coffee, with perhaps a few eggs and some fruit. 

Everywhere in the interior the natives were most obliging, and would do 
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A ROUGH BIT OF ROAD IN THE ANDES, 


anything desired, and almost re- 
fused to be paid for it. It seemed 
a pleasure for them to see a 
stranger, and everything was at 
his service. Their huts are genc- 
rally the usual slight structure of 
bamboo and thatch, and_ their 
cooking arrangements very primi- 
tive. Three stones formed a fireplace, on which stood the iron pot. These, 
with stones for grinding corn and a few earthen dishes and calabashes, seemed 
to comprise their full equipment. Plantains or bananas and corn are their 
main subsistence. Altogether they seemed wonderfully happy, at least all 
the younger members of the community did, running about in a state of 
nudity, with chickens, dogs and lean pigs around them, or else dozing or 
sleeping all together under the shade. All the possessions of an average 
good sized family might be summed up in a few rough stools, an old bench, 
some skins and pots, a machete or two, and their very simple and sometimes 
rather startling clothes. 

Often on these rambles I would come across a feast for the entomologist. 
Around some damp spot of ground, and drinking as if for their lives, would 
be seen a living mass of gorgeous butterflies, many hundreds in number, all 
within a space of a few square feet. As I approached, however, they would 
rise in a cloud, and if netted would be useless, as so many struggling together 
in the net only resulted in damaged specimens. But by creeping up to them 
on hands and knees, I found they took no notice whatever, but kept on 
drinking as if the entomologist might be some harmless animal seeking his 
share of the moisture. Then they could be carefully picked up one by one, 
until the box was filled. Under ordinary circumstances, sharp work was 
required to capture many of the quick-flying species which live amid the 
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trees. The thick undergrowth made it very difficult to follow them up. 
The variegated colors of some of these butterflies were most striking. Some, 
when settled with folded wings, would exactly resemble dead leaves, with 
ribs and markings all complete. Others, with two great eyes on their wings, 
seem to imitate the eyes of some animal or bird hidden amid the herbage. 
Others are colored like the gray bark of the trees they settle upon. Many 
species are splashed with iridescent metallic lustre, blue and purple and 
green, some green and gold and black, and orange or scarlet and black. 

It is curious to observe the strange contrasts seen everywhere in the forests. 
Life and decay are ever side by side. The rarest beauties of color and form 
in the insect world are contrasted with the most noxious and hurtful—vivid 
green foliage and flowering trees, palms and orchids, and nearby some 
dank swamp with its reeking vegetation, black waters and miasma. Every- 
where one is confronted by the great antagonistic forces of nature wrought up 
to their highest pitch ; everywhere the lavish but ephemeral beauty of it all. 
To the naturalist it is an endless transformation scene. Nature clothes herself 
in her most gorgeous apparel, only to vanish almost immediately, and again 
appear decked out afresh in new color harmonies as each week passes by. 

From Puerto Berrio it is a couple of days’ journey by steamer up the river 
to La Dorada, now the 
navigation limit of -the 
steamers of the lower 
Magdalena. From this 
place a short railway con- 
nects with Honda, just 
above the big falls. Hon- 
da is a quaint medium- 
sized town at the junc- 
tion of the Quali River 
with the Magdalena, and ° 
through which all the 
commerce of the district 
passes. It has several 
interesting old churches 
and convents, and the 
market place is very pic- 
turesque, with its foun- 
tain under the overhang- 
ing trees and the old 
Spanish buildings sur- 
rounding the square. It 
is generally filled with 
natives buying and sell- 
ing fruits and vegetables, 
terra-cotta water-jars and 
other miscellaneous 
wares. Along the river ABOVE BOGOTA. 
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APPROACE TO BOGOTA. 


banks lie hundreds of native canoes and rafts, which have come down from 
villages on the upper Magdalena, laden principally with vegetables and pot- 
tery. The canoes are hollowed out of tree trunks, are of considerable size, 
and have awnings of palm leaves. 

At Honda there were a number of Cuban exiles, and we had a little ex- 
perience.of their ways and customs. Whilst staying at the hotel, near the 
river, one night between eleven and twelve, after we had gone to bed, there 
was a great knocking and shouting at the outer door, next the street. The 
sleeping rooms were on the second floor, round the patio or courtyard. This 
noise continued for some time, increasing in violence. It turned out that a 
party of the Cubans wanted to get hold of a Spaniard who was staying tempo- 
rarily in the house. Finding, however, that they could not get in, owing to 
the strength of the big doors, they had to be content with firing their 
revolvers up at the window shutters—doing, however, no damage except to 
woodwork and plaster. It was looked upon as a very trifling and ordinary 
occurrence. : 

An American engineer, who was superintending some work in the neighbor- 
hood, told me of a little experience he had with the natives. One evening 
there was some rather rough fighting among the peons who had been working 
under him, and he, rather foolishly, interfered in order to stop it. One of 
the men slashed at him with a razor, a favorite weapon thereabout, cutting a 
great gash from shoulder to shoulder, a foot or so long, and deep enough to 
reach the bone. This angered him, and he ran into his hut and got his 
revolver. Coming out, he fired at a man who was running away, and whom 
he thought had done the mischief, hitting him in the back. It turned out, 
however, to be the wrong man, and my friend had to pay heavy damages. 
The real offender escaped, and the American is still looking for him. 
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From Honda all the trattic is carried up into the interior on mule back. It 
is the starting place for the ride over the Andes to Bogota, the capital of the 
Republic of Colombia—about a three days’ journey. This ride gives the 
first real impression of the lower Andes. 

Having hired mules and crossed the ferry over the Magdalena, above the 
rapids, we picked our way over the rocks, littered with great piles of bales 
of miscellaneous goods waiting to be carried to their destination. The road 
soon begins to ascend the mountains, and a rocky road it is. In places, so 
steep is the ascent that steps have been cut, and the mules do as best they 
can climbing from one stone to another. The pathway frequently is only 
wide enough for one mule at a time. 

The scenery grows grander, and the higher you ascend the more moun- 
tain chains rise into view in endless succession. Far down in the distant 
valley are caught glimpses of the silvery Magdalena, mountain after moun- 
tain looms up in the distance, until they are lost in the hazy horizon. At 
night we put up at some small wayside house. As might be expected, 
the accommodation was rough. Generally some sort of meal was to be had, 
however, washed down with bad beer or coffee. If there were many tray- 
elers the sleeping arrangements became congested ; but everyone was placed 
somewhere at last, even if on the floor, which in one instance was utilized 
to its full extent from the number of sleepers. 

At another house I was lucky enough to get a bed and a room to myself, 
as I thought, when I turned in. Later on, however, two men came in and 
occupied the table, which was considered preferable to the brick floor ; and 
later still, two country women came in, and managed somehow upon the 
floor. 

In the morning, before daybreak, we were on the mules again, after a slight 
repast of cocoa and bread. Our road was now merely a wide ledge cut out 
of the mountain side, and winding in a serpentine line over the ranges. In 
places the track was littered with fallen stones from the heights above, and 
at the edge was an almost perpendicular fall of some thousands of feet. In 
the early morning the effect was sublime. Range after range of mountains 
begins to glimmer with the light of the rising sun. Great white wreaths of 
mist fill the lower valleys and give a mystic charm to the tandscape. The 
air is fragrant with the odor of flowers. The fresh green vegetation glistens 
on the slopes. Here and there, far below, are dotted the little gray-thatched 
huts, each surrounded by patches of corn, sugar cane and bananas—little 
islands in a vast ocean of thickly wooded mountains. The road is overhung 
with great fan-leaved palms and other luxuriant vegetation. Birds of bright- 
est colors flit about the branches, till it all seems a bit of fairyland. But the 
tragic touch is not wanting. Now and then we come across a flock of black 
vultures tearing away at the dead flesh of some poor ox or mule that has 
dropped by the wayside, or a bleached heap of bones, shining white amid the 
rank herbage, which will soon cover them. 

It is astonishing with what a sure tread the mule picks his way. He per- 
sistently prefers to walk close to the outside edge, as it is generally freer from 
débris, ignoring the fact that his rider’s legs may be dangling over a precipice 
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of three thousand feet. On one occasion my mule was drinking at a small 
pool by the inner roadside, and on my urging him forward before he felt that 
his thirst had been quite satisfied, he retaliated by slowly turning and back- 
ing toward the edge of a precipice. He had the consideration to stop, how- 
ever, just in time to prevent a back somersault into space. After that he 
generally had his own way, except on safe roads. 

It takes about two and a half days of this rough riding to reach the sa- 
vanna of Bogota. This was originally the bottom of a volcanic lake. It is 
situated some eight thousand feet above the sea, and is surrounded by moun- 
tain peaks. The mule-back journey ends at the little town of Facatativa, on 
the edge of the savanna, and a short railway across the plain leads to the 
capital. Once here, a great change is felt in the climate. We seem to have 
entirely left the tropics. At Honda the heat was so great that the very stones 
were too hot to touch, and the river water was lukewarm. Here we are in a 
climate temperate, fresh and cool. In the evening it is even chilly, and 
overcoats and warm blankets are required. 

Bogota was founded in 1536 by Gonzalez -Jiménez Quesada, and is in 
many ways the finest and most interesting city in the republic. On one side 
it is approached through a long avenue of eucalyptus trees. Above the city 
tower the massive heights of Guadalupe and Monserrate, their summits often 
wreathed in vapor. Here, high up in the mountains, reached only by the 
worst of mule tracks, and within five degrees of the equator, is this rich old 
city with 120,000 inhabitants, well paved streets, electric lights, telephones 
and trolley cars, and filled with the artistic productions of Europe. In the 
center of the city is the Plaza Bolivar, with its gardens filled with old-fash- 
ioned European flowers, side by side with tropical plants. On the eastern 
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side of the square stands the old cathedral with its twin towers of gray 
masonry, looking very stately against the dark purple mountains behind. 
Near the cathedral is the beautiful Capella San Salvador, its arcades filled 
with ancient paintings—many of them of great interest—and its vaulted ceil- 
ing covered with elaborately carved paneling. Below are the quaintly carved 
wooden galleries on either side of the nave ; above, the stone arcade. The 
kneeling black-robed figures seen against the beautiful old gilded altar-pieces 
in the dim light give an impression long to be remembered. 

On the south side of the square stand the incomplete government. build- 
ings ; and areaded stores, bright with the productions of Paris and New 
York, complete the quadrangle. 

As a contrast to this, a little way off is the native market place, with its 
crowds of Indians selling fruits and vegetables, side by side with red terra- 
cotta pottery of all shapes, piles of straw hats, and cheap Manchester goods, 
also sugar canes, and cages with green parrots. Numerous mules and 
drivers, dogs, and squatting Indian women are interspersed amid the heaps of 
bananas, mangoes, apples and plums. Stands of cheap jewelry, and odds 
and ends of all sorts make up a curious medley Civilization stands hand in 
hand with savagery, and so mingled are they at times as to produce a 
singularly chactic effect. 

This is an epitome of the whole country. The civilized centers with their 
busy city life and their touch, though slight, with modern life, are still but 
as small spots, in a vast country sweltering under a tropical sun. <A few 
miles from these cities civilization is all swallowed up, and nature reigns 
silently supreme on her grandest scale. Only a short distance from a bus- 
tling town, and you may lose yourself in forests where the white man has 
never yet penetrated, and the primeval stillness is unbroken. 


WORDS. 


By MApbIson CAWEIN. 


What I would say, what thou shouldst hear ; 
Words of the soul that should compel thee, 
Words of the heart to draw thee near. 


| CANNOT tell what I would tell thee, 


For when thou smilest, thou, who fillest 
My life with joy, and I would speak, 

’Tis then my lips and tongue are stillest, 
Knowing all language is too weak. 


Look in my eyes; read there confession ; 
The truest love has least of art ; 
Nor needs it words for its expression 
When soul speaks sou] and heart speaks heart. 


THE THORNBOURNE TRAGEDY. 


By EpGar FAwcerr. 


\ \ 7 HILE a visiting physician at the Z Asylum for the criminal insane, 


I found myself more and more attracted by one particular case. As 

everyone knows, the Z—— Asylum is a particular case in itself. 
Though really as much indorsed by government as Broadmore, it has long 
been a thorn in the flesh of many reformers—liberal, conservative and even 
radical as well. These declare that it has no right to exist, a roomy man- 
sion in the green heart of Surrey, supplied with the best of English attend- 
ants and offering to its prisoners an amount of comfort and convenience 
which the larger parental institution would not presume to bestow. Yet 
the truth remains that many such malcontents forget one fact: this so- 
termed haunt of ‘‘ petted and privileged lunatic murderers’ received its 
largest endowment from the late Christopher Lynde, than whom no man in 
all England was more averse to any measures favor- 
ing preferments of whatever sort. The sole constructive 
aim spurring, as far as I can make out, both founders 
and patrons of Z——, has been 
acceptance of a single marked 
discovery. Beyond doubt certain 
insane assassins are less responsi- 
ble than others. Where legisla- 
tion has drawn no line, this 
merciful enterprise would draw 
one. I need not enter into de- 
tails. These, indeed, would prove 
a labyrinth in which both science 
and speculation might wander for 
many an hour. It is enough that 
criminal lunatics are well known 
to vary in subtle yet decisive 
ways regarding the extent of 
their actual culpability. I recol- 
lect that when the young Ear! 
of Thornbourne came to Z 
a great many growls and grum- 
bles found vent. ‘‘Oh, of course, 
a rich nobleman was quite too 
good for the other place, 
though ’twas said that 
there the prisoners hadn’t 
by any means so hard a 
time !’’ et cetera. Never- 
theless, I believed (and “HE MET HER AT A CERTAIN GATE,” 
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other fellow-practitioners, too) that Lord Thornbourne was utterly blameless 
for the deed he had done. 

It had made an immense talk two years ago. Left at an early age under 
the guardianship of his maternal uncle, the celebrated chemist, Mr. Holme 
Dyott, he had never liked this kinsman, and frequent quarrels had occurred 
between them. During one of these (as evidence on the trial brought out) 
Mr. Dyott had struck his nephew a terrible blow on one temple with the 
butt-end of his riding-whip. The earl, then about three-and-twenty, was 
unconscious for two days. Afterward a long illness had ensued. He had 
recovered for a certain period (about six months in all), and then his mind 
began.to fail him. No one but certain servants at Thornbourne Park, in 
Devonshire, had known of his uncle’s brutal blow. (1 except, of course, the 
inevitable gossipping between themselves and folk in the near village). The 
physicians who attended Lord Thornbourne were told by Mr. Dyott that his 
nephew’s wound had resulted from a mis-step while descending one of the 
stairways of his residence. They never thought of disbelieving this, Mr, 
Dyott’s reputation was flawless. His fame as a chemist of exceptional 
power had grown greatly during the past ten or twelve years. He had a 
private fortune of his own, and the two or three scientific works which he had 
written bid fair sooner or later to become classics. A part of the great Tudor 
brick structure belonging to his young relative had long ago been fitted up for 
his own private occupation, and here he had made for himself a laboratory 
in which his chief chemical experiments were performed. Often he would 
pay visits to London, though these were usually brief. His friendships with 
men of note in his own profession were numerous. Everybody spoke in 
praise of his abilities and character, though it was conceded that he had 
one signal fault. Born of humble stock, he had married Lady Emily 
Wyndham, sister of the late earl, and from the distinction of this alliance 
he had been said to have received a kind of social sunstroke. After the 
death of his wife had left him childless, his pride at being connected with 
the Wyndhams through guardianship of its sole representative, appeared 
rather to increase than wane. ‘‘ My ward, Lord Thornbourne’’ was too often 
on his lips, and people shrugged their shoulders with a sneer when he was 
not looking, and remembered what otherwise they might easily have forgot- 
ten—his inferior birth. ‘It is too piteous !’ a rather haughty woman of 
rank once said. ‘‘ I wonder he doesn’t wear the Wyndham coronet on his 
handkerchiefs. What, pray, has he to do with the pride of the family? I 
suppose that if Thornbourne should make a-foolish marriage he would die of 
despair.’’ 

At the trial, it will be remembered, witnesses made us aware, for the first 
time, that Lord Thornbourne’s quarrel with his guardian had been brought 
about by the former’s avowed intention of marrying Margaret Boyce. This 
girl, though the daughter of a small neighboring farmer, had received a fair 
education. She was also strikingly pretty and graceful. To Hubert Wyndham, 
Earl of Thornbourne, and possessor of several titles besides, the idea of mar- 
rying Margaret privately had been repellant in the extreme. 

On recovering from his illness, the earl, as T have said, seemed for six 
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months ‘to be in a wholly normal state of health. Between himself and his 
uncle (who still resided at Thornbourne Park) relations of distinct reserve 
existed, though they often dined in one another’s company, and now and 
then drove out in the same carriage. This surprised the servants, who were 
well aware of their young master’s manly character. It struck them as 
incredible that the blow which had wrought upon him so dire an effect should 
have been thus apparently pardoned. Later, however, Lord Thornbourne 
showed those signs of a wandering and semi-imbecile mind, which had never 
afterward deserted him. 

Meanwhile Margaret Boyce had vanished. Early one June evening she 
had left her father’s house, and had never been seen again. It was clearly 
understood, and much gossipped about in the village, that she had suffered 
fiercely from the tidings that Lord Thornbourne was in peril of death. While 
he lay unconscious she had disappeared. Her father had caused a wide 
search to be made for her, but without the faintest tangible result. At the 
time of the earl’s second mental overthrow it was rather generally concluded 
that she had either hidden herself somewhere and somehow in the immense 
maze of London, or that self-destruction had ended her days. Mr. Dyoit, 
whose kindly acts had rendered him popular in the village, showed much 
concern with the question of her mysterious transit. He had held several per- 
sonal talks with members of her family, and had twice aided them with no 
mean sums of money to discover the whereabouts of the missing girl. 

- A fortnight after Lord Thornbourne’s second and final collapse the murder 
had been committed. 

He had entered his uncle’s library, while the latter was seated there 
reading, at about nine o’clock one evening. A nurse had been in constant 
attendance upon him; his symptoms, of late, had pointed toward idiocy 
alone; there were no signs whatever of homicidal mania. To the nurse he 
had said, in the mildest manner, that he simply wished to sce his uncle. Not 
the least deed of violence was suspected. But of what followed who has not 
either read or heard? It shook the whole country with horror. Columns in 
every newspaper, from Devonshire to Durham, were printed concerning ‘‘the 
Thornbourne tragedy,’’ as it was called, and as it has continued to be called 
ever since, 

The earl had crept into his uncle’s library and stabbed him, with great sud- 
denness and dexterity, three times in the back. His weapon was a long, 
slender knife—an Oriental family relic, kept in its rich sheath among other 
like relics of the Wyndhams’ historic past. This sheath was afterward found 
in one of the earl’s bureau-drawers. He had plainly abstracted the whole 
deadly thing from a cabinet downstairs. 

At the third blow, with great cries, Mr. Dyott had fallen. When the nurse, 
horrified by these sounds, entered the library, he had found the elder man in 
his last throes, if not already dead. Lord Thornbourne, with his face dis- 
torted by impish leers and his tremulous lips chattering wild things, crouched 
in a corner of the room. 

All this, of course, will be to many a twice-told tale. I never saw Lord 
Thornbourne until I met him at the Z—— Asylum, after his ‘“‘ transferrence”’ 
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from the larger establish- 
ment. He had some slight 
ailment which I had been re- 
quested to relieve—a throat 
trouble, rather obstinate, 
though by no means serious. 
At first our conversations 
were brief, and of a kind 
purely professional. He then 
appealed to me as a singularly 
handsome man. Unlike near- 
all madmen whom I have 
ever known (and my ealling 
has brought me among scores 
of them), he looked yor full 
in the eyes with his own calm 
and _ light-tinted ones. He 
had two private apartments 
assigned him, and his sitting- 
room was almost walled with 
books in lofty cases. One 
could readily understand why 
the slim step-ladder stood 
near by. His great wealth 
had, of course, much to do with all this comfort. 
It had drawn disagreeable comment (in lucid moods) 
rs s from other patients, as I learned, a twelvemonth or 
so before ; but his generosity to these, as I also learned, had soon silenced dis- 
content. After my second visit to him I said toa brother physician that 
there could scarcely be a doubt of his present sanity. ‘‘ Not a doubt,’’ came 
the reply ; ‘‘ he’s as sane as we are.”’ 

‘¢Then, why ?? But I paused, and we exchanged glances. 

‘“A life-sentence, you know,’’ said my listener. 

“* Ah, true,’’ I reminded myself, audibly. ‘‘ And he bears well the thought 
of it.”’ 

‘“Yes. Do you notice that peculiar look of sadness on his handsome face ? 
Examine it a bit closer and you will find a curious resignation there.’’ 

I did examine it closer, and agreed with this judgment. Gradually we 
became in a way intimate. I felt myself touched at first with a poignant 
pity for him. I recollected that blow upon the head which his uncle had 
dealt him. I found myself making a quiet diagnosis of his case. First had 
come the illness induced by the blow. Then had followed a period of what 
one might call spurious recovery. Then the old cerebral lesion had re- 
asserted its uncanny stress. Now had arrived a real and permanent. mend- 
ing. And yet this man (who had done a frightful murder while completely 
irresponsible for the act) must live out the rest of his life in dreary durance ! 
The thought of it all fretted me like an eczema. I had almost made up my 
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mind to present myself in person to the Home Secretary, whom I had known 
years ago fairly well as a co-disciple at Harrow. And one morning, while 
I was with my patient, an unwonted impulse to express this feeling 
(though I am usually what is termed a very self-contained person) took me, 
as it were, with great lack of ceremony quite by the throat. 

Something stopped me dead short, however, after I had got through three 
or four sentences. A hardness came over the delicate features; the soft 
brightness of the eyes lessened, faded. ; 

‘¢ Perhaps the Home Secretary might do something, doctor, He is a sort of 
remote cousin to us Wyndhams. But, no! I don’t want his—his ticket of 
leave. I really don’t.’’ 

He sighed a little as he spoke, and I can see now, though I did not see 
then, that I thoroughly missed the meaning of the sigh. 

‘But you are still so young !’’ 

‘‘T am a thousand—in hideous experience. And liberty? With my 
notoriety it would be only a burden.”’ 

He tlung this off with a sombre abandonment, quickly checked. I confess 
that his reference to what I then held an inculpable past, however calamitous 
a one, got a little on even my own callous nerves. 

‘‘Don’t call it experience,’ I ventured, with sympathy given full rein. 
“Your mind was not then as now. You p> 

He interrupted me by a gesture slight and brisk. It acted on me like the 
tap on a marble table. 

“‘My mind was gone once, that is all. It came back after my long illness 
—it came entirely back.”’ 

Of this I did not believe a word. He might be sane now, but of all au- 
thorities on his own mental condition he himself was undcubtedly the 
worst. Still, while his ice-blue eyes held me, set in that lean, pensive, 
colorless face—the face more of an ascetic than of a criminal maniac—I felt 
chills begin among my veins. 

‘*-You don’t mean—you surely don’t mean,’’ I essayed, ‘‘ that you were 
of right mind—when you let yourself go—afterward ?”’ 

He drew his figure well up, glancing right and left. For an instant he 
had the air to me of someone suspicious about eavesdroppers. Then he 
gave a laugh of soft scoff, his tense pose relaxing. 

‘*Why should I care now?’ he muttered. ‘‘They’ve tried me. They 
can’t try me again.”’ 

‘“No; they can’t try you again.”’ 

He went on quite placidly and in low tones, lifting his look to my face 
from time to time, and again dropping it. 

‘* When that unspeakable blackguard struck me that brutish blow, it was 
because I told him I would marry Margaret Boyce in the most public way. 
The long coma that followed was broken by a dull consciousness, during 
which I would lie for hours in bed and realize all that had passed. Forgive 
Dyott I could not. Hate him I felt that I always must. Revenge myself 
upon him? Well, the thought of how and when made my feeble brain 
feebler, and protracted by physical reaction my convalescence for weeks. All 
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this time I knew myself to be mercilessly in his hands. I mean, as regarded 
her. I knew that he was capable of almost any act in the way of permanently 
dividing us. Mark my ‘almost,’ please. There were things I could never 
have credited. It was later that I found out my mistake in not giving the 
wretch a full carte blanche of abomination.”’ 

His form quivered. Both hands clenched themselves as they lay on his 
knees. The tension had grown too much for me. ‘You can’t mean,’’ I 
broke out, ‘‘that you thought he would kill her rather than let her become 
Lady Thornbourne ?”’ 

‘“T do mean that!’? he gnashed at me, smotheredly. Then, collected, 
pulled well together, he swept on, in stern staceato: ‘I lived with him, 
loathing him, for months afterward here at the Park. All this while I was 
making inquiries for her, and he knew it. That came out at the trial.’ 

“ec Yes. ”? 

‘* But there was something that never came out. One night, desperate, yet 
ealm, I accused him of having had a hand in her disappearance. That night 
he made a fool of himself. He had been an infinite scoundrel before, but that 
night he showed himself a fool.”’ 

**You—don’t mean,’’ I faltered, ‘‘ that—he could—possibly—have 

‘* Killed her? Yes, I do mean just that. I mean that he did kill her.”’ 

‘*Good God !’? escaped me. 

‘“There, in that laboratory—near the library where I killed him. : 
He made it all plain to me—by innuendo, yet unmistakably. In the labora- 
tory, as I well knew, he had many deadly drugs. Margaret, while I was 
lying at death’s door, had stolen to see him with the utmost secrecy and 
caution. She had written him that she would come—and how. He met her 
at acertain gate (you don’t know Thornbourne, or you’d understand just 
where), and they went together to his special wing of the house, entering by 
a sort of semi-private door. There a long interview took place ; he admitted 
it. But she told him she would never give me up till I bade her do so. She 
was a gentle girl, but with a spirit that could be roused. He must have 
roused it. Afterward she felt faint and staggered to a sofa. He offered her 
something to drink. She took it.” 

‘He told you this?”’ 

While I gasped the words my companion nodded. 

“He made it plain. He didn’t put it as I put it. Recollect, he had lost 
his head. TI had driven him into a fury through the one way it was possible 
to work this result—his ridiculous, left-handed, spurious ‘family pride.’ 
Once before I had done it—when he struck me with the riding-whip. But he 
didn’t dare to strike me then. He knew what the servants had already bab- 
bled to the village folk. He had one of two courses left—to keep his mouth 
closed, or to let his head slip away from him —to throw his cards (his vile, 
filthy cards!) down on the table. For myself, I think I was more horrified 
and torture-stricken then, than angry. Besides, I felt incredulous, too. His 
entire chain of damnable hints challenged my doubts. I half believed them 
Inked out, there on the spot, with a spiteful improvisation of falsehood. In 
skepticism I threw out at him certain words. I told him that he was lying. 
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But if not, 1 added, he should be held to strictest account. Slain people 
leave their corpses behind them. Thousands of pounds should be spent in 
finding Margaret’s body. ‘It cannot be so far from where we now stand,’ I 
said. ‘Oh, it shall be found—be sure of that ! My hand was on a bell-rope 
while Ispoke. I meant tosummon the servants then and there. . . . But 
I had pricked him into the last spasm, so to speak, of wrathful folly. 

‘¢*Stop Y he said, with a kind of fog in his throat, and his twitching face 
ghastly. ‘Do you remember that big mastiff, Dagmar, which we suspected 
of madness here at Thornbourne about three years ago, and which you your- 
self ordered shot? Do you remember how I had her body brought to my 
laboratory for purposes, as I then stated, of examining the true state of her 
brain, &@ la Pasteur, and finding out whether or no rabics had really caused 
her sickness? Have you forgotten my professional pride as a chemist when 
T afterward brought you into the laboratory and showed you a small heap of 
fine, white ashes, hardly larger than two ordinary handfuls? Dagmar was a 
very big dog, even for her breed and sex. You were astonished when I 
informed you that this was all that was left of her, and threw the ashes out of 
an open window for the breeze to scatter them. I had no great self-admira- 
tion in the matter. Other chemists, less distinguished than I, have accom- 
plished the same sort of tremendous annihilation ; but I wanted to test my 
own powers, and I did test them. That’s all.’ 

“With this he walked instantly from the room, I sprang after him as 
the door closed. Then a great giddiness came over me and I sank into a 
chair. Perhaps I swooned—memory is misty, right here. Anyway, when 
my faculties cleared I had, somehow, the most curious feelings. I seemed no 
longer a man ; I had become a vengeance. Hence that second lapse of mine 
—so termed. It was no lapse at all; it was a long, shrewd masquerade. I 
let myself apparently slip back into the old idiot state. De you ask why? 
The murder is my answer. But I could have ‘staid sane,’ you will say, and 
killed Holme Dyott just as surely. .True; yet, then, there would very prob- 
ably have been the scaffold.” 

“Your guardian’s crime was a black one, Lord Thornbourne. But now, 
when you have so unsparingly avenged it, I—I cannot doubt that grief 
(perhaps even the sharpest remorse) must tinge your days.”’ 

‘*Grief? Remorse? I grudge every hour as it passes. Id kill him over 
again a thousand times in each twenty-four. It was for this that I feigned 
craziness. I didn’t want them to hang me, That might have meant only an 
eternal blank, and if so it will come soon enough. Too soon, too soon,’’ he 
added, with a sort of fiery plaintiveness. ‘‘ Just to go on thinking it all over 
and over—how I stabhed him when he believed himself safest from me—how 
he saw the sanity in my face, and understood (at the moment he dropped) 
the whole ruse I had practiced—just to think this all over and over, I say, 
means for me such mighty consolement! Twenty life-times could not give me 
enough of it!’ 

Here, with hands tensely clasped, he dropped back into his chair. Then, 
by slow degrees, his hands fell toward either side, his chin fell upon his 
breast. ‘‘ Margaret, Margaret!’ I heard him murmur. 


COLONIAL DAMES AT A MARTHA WASHINGTON TEA-PARTY. 


COLONIAL DAMES AND “LIBERTY” TEA. 


By Rutu Titus. 


HE proportion of tea now used in America is much less than in England, 
where tea-rooms abound, and men as well as women desire their after- 
noon tea. One cause of this difference is the habit formed by our 

nation in Colonial days in abstaining from the use of the taxed China tea, 
and substituting for it Liberty tea, Balsam tea and Hyperion tea. When 
the enraged Colonists tossed the tea-boxes into Boston Harbor, they little 
thought they were to change the national taste for tea drinking. 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGrerton Caste, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 


THE time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aristocratic young English- 
man, traveling on the continent of Europe, receives a letter announcing the sudden death of his uncle, the Duke of 
Rochester, and the young man’s succession to the title and estates. Ele will formally enter upon this succession 
and its responsibilities one month hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime the new Duke of 
Rochester determines to have his fling in freedom. At this juncture the young duke’s determination receives at 
once a stimulus and an object, in the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady traveling alone, 
posthaste, and who stops for relay at the inn which is the scene of the story’s opening. The duke impulsively 
decides to follow her. The lady—who turns out to be Eva Visconti, prima donna of the Royal Opera—soon pene 
trates her handsome follower’s disguise, and he is in the act of declaring his infatuation, when they are surprised 
by a dashing cavalier, Count Gustaf von Neuberg. The count, being a favored admirer of the fair Eva, treats the 
Englishman with such indignity that the latter, having revealed his true condition and title, demands the repara- 
tion of one gentleman to another. A duel with swords is arranged under the supervision of a local worthy, Dr. 
Theophilus Baumann, who also serves as young Rochester’s second. They fight in a chamber of the inn by candle- 
light. Rochester is wounded; and, being nursed by the prima donna, the affair ends in mutual reconciliation, 
which is celebrated by a merry banquet at the inn. The next day the duke, the count, and the prima donna pro- 
ceed together to the capital, where the latter is to fulfill a professional engagement at the opera. 


CHAPTER XITI. 


Wir breiten nur den Mantel aus 
Der soll uns durch die Liifte tragen, 
* x * * * # * 


Und sind wir leicht, so geht es schnell hinauf ; 

Ich gratulire dir zum neuen Lebenslauf !—Gorrueg. 
BVA beguiled the road with laughter and with song. But 
as the shades began to thicken, the mists to rise, the 
hour of arrival to approach, she grew pensive and grad- 
ually fell into silence and stillness. 

Rochester was not sorry for the opportunity to feed in 
quiet upon his own reflections, and let his fancy play 
with visions of all the unknown experiences that 
awaited him within the walls of yonder capital. Moreover, it was good to lie 
back and feel the sweetness of his traveling companion permeate his being ; 
to steep himself, as it were, in a reality which already exceeded in delight 
his most fantastic dream. 

Within an appreciable distance of the town, Neuberg’s voice, announcing 
that he intended to start ahead, broke in upon their reverie. The crisp 
canter of their escort’s horses rose a little while above the sound of their own 
bowling coach and was swallowed up in the distance before them. 


* Begun in the November number. pz 
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Soon darkness had closed fully ; the chill of the night and the weariness of 
the long day was upon them. Then lights glimmered, silhouettes of tall 
houses reared themselves darkly, the horses’ hoofs rang upon stone pave- 
ments, the chaise rattled in streets—this was the capital. 

Eva now leaned forward, lowered her window and gazed eagerly out, as if 
every passer-by must needs wear the face she looked for, or every house, at 
least, send forth the light of his lamp. 

It seemed, even at this dull hour, between the business of the day and 
night, a bustling, cheerful, well-to-do place. The main streets were crowded 
—smart soldiers, outrageous swaggering students, tripping servant-maids with 
bare arms and neat aprons, comfortable fathers that cast vast shadows on 
the pavement as they passed the street lamps, escorting their wives and 
families to some place of amusement. Open cafés, mirror-bright within, 
disgorged the surplus of their tables on to the pavement ; as they drove by, 
broken strains of music, the clinking of glasses, the laughter of cheerful and 
thirsty souls, resounded and was lost again. 

By and by they entered a quieter and more aristocratic quarter of the 
town, passed a deserted square, where everything seemed already asleep 
for the night under the guardianship of the budding lime trees. They 
passed an admirable church, fretted and chiscled, with slender up-springing 
shafts, mysterious with sombre recesses and rows of windows sending 
gleams of ruby out into the night, while the grave voice of the organ 
poured through the swinging doors on the hurried entrance of some belated 
worshiper. 

The chaise now turned abruptly into a side street bordered by rows of trees 
and high, silent houses, and before one of these it halted. 

Instantly a small front door up a flight of steps was opened, sending out 
a cheerful little ray of lamplight; a comfortable, neat old woman with a 
black apron, a flowered shawl crossed upon her bosom and a wizened 
apple face, each wrinkle of which smiled welcome, stood within and cour- 
tesied to the arriving guests. 

“Do not get out,’’ said Eva, pressing at the same time with her right 
hand the duke’s left that lay upon his knee. ‘‘This is my future home. 
Niklaus shall take you round to Neuberg’s, to whose nursing you may now, 
I think, be entrusted.”’ 

She stood on the top of the steps a second and shook hands with her land- 
lady, handed out the bird cage to the grinning maid that came pattering, 
bare-armed, down the steps, then paused a second. 

She breathed deeply once or twice and passed her hand slowly across her 
forehead. 

‘‘T do not know how it is with me to-night,’’ she said, nervously, and 
Rochester, gazing out at her, could hardly believe that this pale-faced, 
troubled woman was the dashing creature that had slapped his cheek one 
day and smoothed his pillow the next with equal self-reliance. 

‘Drive on, Niklaus,’’ said the prima donna, ‘‘and good night to you 
both.” 

She entered the house, the door closed behind her, and the young man 
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felt that the street had grown very dark, that the air of the chaise struck 
cold, that its recesses had become a desert. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Welcome, sir, this cell’s my court.—SHAKESPEARE. 


ELCOME, duke,’’ said Neuberg. 

To a boy of Rochester’s age the favor of an older and 
more experienced man, of a man for whom he entertains 
admiration, is almost as gratifying as that of a woman. 
The chilling impression of Eva’s unwonted mood, of her 
careless farewell, was instantly removed by the heartiness 
of the greeting. 

He glanced round his host’s homely sitting-room with a sense of well 
being, yet of surprise. For the place was almost Spartan in its simplicity, 
curiously different from anything that his English fancy might sketch as the 
home of a smart young guardsman, much less of a royal equerry. 

It was a long, low-ceiled room, with three windows looking upon a yet 
unknown square, draped only by scant white lace curtains; the floor, of 
boards thickly glazed with yellow ochre paint, was carpeted beneath a large 
central table with but a small square of brilliant drugget; the walls were 
innocent of decoration, but for a rack filled with an extraordinary array of 
meerschaum pipes, two handsome regulation sabres crossed under an em- 
broidered sabretache and an enormous patch of sky-blue cloak hanging behind 
the door. The furniture was reduced to the strict minimum of six horsehair 
chairs and a sofa, considerably indented in the middle, notwithstanding its 
uninviting texture. 

The center table was spread for supper with a coarse but spotless cloth. 
The knives were horn-handled ; two covered tankards filled with a foaming 
and generous measure of beer were flanked by a yard of bread. Hans, 
girded with a white apron, was in the act of placing symmetrically behind 
these a soup tureen, which gave forth an appetising odor of cabbage and 
good broth. 

‘‘You must be starving,’’ said Neuberg, and, indeed, with that unknown 
savor in his nostrils, the duke found that hunger was what ailed him most 
for the moment. 

“Your bedroom is next door, and Hans has already unpacked for you. 
Once more, Rochester, welcome! I shall be glad to feel myself your host 
for as long as you will call yourself my guest.”’ 

The officer as he spoke made a little bow. He did the honors of his bare 
house with as courteous a grace as if it had been a palace. 

A few minutes later the two sat opposite to each other, each bending over 
a thick soup plate, and nothing was heard but the play of spoons and a 
gentle liquid gurgle. 

The duke, left-handed for the nonce, could not wield his instrument with 
the facility of his entertainer. Neither was he sufficiently imbued with the 
customs of the country to tuck his napkin under his chin with the same 
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heart-whole determination to remove all external anxiety from the mind. 
But he echoed Neuberg’s sigh of satisfaction when the last spoonful had 
been disposed of. 

‘‘ Ah!’ said the officer, who took a lengthy pull at the tankard and wiped 
his lips with further gusto, ‘‘if only Spencer were here now, what a jolly 
party we should be. I half thought he would have come to see me to-night. 
I left a message for him as I rode by. Here, Hans, cut up that sausage for 
my lord duke.’’ 

The duke’s tongue was as eager to taste the unaccustomed flavors as his 
boyish fancy was to discover the unaccustomed scenes. The very oddness of 
them added to their charm. To drink the amber beer out of lidded tankards 
was in itself an experience delightful after the ponderous course of vintages 
he had been systematically put through under the Smiley guardianship. 

After supper the guest was installed in the hollow of the arm-chair sofa, 
declining to smoke himself, but watching with amusement the selection, the 
filling with Kanaster (out of a green Majolica cabbage, ominous form !) and 
the careful lighting of an immense meerschaum pipe. 

Very soon his host became enveloped in a pungent cloud, which, if hardly 
fragrant to the duke’s nostrils, was yet grateful to his feelings as part of the 
new atmosphere. 

Neuberg, now seated cross-legged on one of the narrow chairs, now pacing 
the room with clicking spurs, hands behind his back, entered upon a most 
conversational mood. 

‘“When I have had my smoke,”’ said he, ‘‘I shall take you to Spencer, to 
get those bandages of yours set right for the night.’’ 

“Toes your friend practice medicine here?’’ asked the duke. 

‘He practices,’’ said Neuberg, with a shrug, ‘‘as much as he ever prac- 
ticed. You must know, Rochester, that a regular physician, looking at 
tongues and feeling pulses for a fee, he never was. Fancy Spencer running 
for the fine lady’s morning megrim, or for the councillor’s evening indiges- 
tion! Ha! ha! Preposterous! He will be bound to nothing but his own 
mood. If you think that he would accept as much as houseroom in the 
palace, you are mistaken. But the king professes to like originality, and it 
is his fad just now to try and collect about him intellectual people. 
The king,’’ pursued the officer, reflectively, and his alert blue eyes 
clouded with thought—‘‘ the king seems at a white heat of enthusiasm 
for his adviser—long may it last! for while it lasts it must do good. 
We shall have to introduce you to him to-morrow. I think you will 
like his majesty. By the way, not a word about the duel, mind you! True, 
we had it over the border, but his majesty has a score of edicts about private 
dueling and juries of honor and marshals’ courts, and it will not do to flaunt 
it about that I, his own equerry, drew my sword without his special sanc- 
tion. It is one of his little foibles to like to have a finger in most people’s 
pies—and when kings have foibles, you know, they had best be humored. 
He will know all about it, of course, and so will everybody else here, but we 
shall keep up a polite fiction, if you please, that you have had a fall from 
your horse—Mr. Postilion !”’ 


’ 


Arter. 
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Rochester assented brietly. There fell a pause while his host scraped the 
ashes out of his pipe and polished the bowl on his sleeve. Then Rochester 
broke the silence with a question : 

‘* How comes it,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that you, an Austrian, are in alien service ?”’ 

Neuberg shrugged his shoulders : ‘‘Oh, we are nothing, in this country, if 
not on the imperial model,’’ he made answer. ‘‘I was in the Life Guards at 
Vienna, a body which his majesty on his accession visit had specially ad- 
mired.’? He smiled, suddenly. ‘‘In short,’’ he went on, ‘‘he wanted 
someone to command his Trabans with suitable dash and gallantry, and I was 
the man, you see. On his side, his imperial majesty, wisking to be pleasant, 
was willing to have me seconded. Eva had an engagement at Milan. I did 
not care so much to stop in Vienna; and, of course, I never rested till I got 
Spencer here, too.’’ After another pause he went on: ‘‘ And then, you see, 
nothing could keep poor Eva; as soon as her engagement was terminated at 
La Scala, she managed to secure another almost immediately here—much to 
my regret.”’ : 

‘‘Why,’’ cried Rochester, ‘‘why should you regret it?” 

‘Eh?’ rejoined Neuberg, and then laughed and echoed : ‘‘ Why, indeed ? 
Well, what say you to a little walk as far as our philosopher’s lair before we 
think of sleep ?”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ami, pourquoi contemplez-vous sans cesre 
Le jour qui fuit, ou Combre qui 8’ abaisse, 
Ou Vastre @or qui monte a V Orient ?—Vicror Hueo. 


HE two young men crossed the empty square, skirted the 
railings of what, as the officer informed his companion, 
was the palace courtyard, passed sentries who saluted the 
guardsman with alacrity—a ceremony which tickled the 
duke with a feeling of importance. He glanced up at the 
vast building across the paved court of honor and thought 
it looked cold and forbidding enough. 

They turned down a side street which ran the length of the palace gar- 
dens, and then seemed to enter suddenly upon the older part of the town, 
which was likewise the poorer. 

The foot pavement wavered and fell away beneath their feet, and the gut- 
ters ran each side with villainous smell. The houses stooped forward across 
the narrow way, almost touching at the eaves and granting but a ribbon of 
starlit sky to the upturned gaze. They looked through open wooden shut- 
ters into poor little shops, where unnaturally ugly women seemed to perform 
dreadful rites with unknown mediums and to carry on trade in gruesome 
articles of food by the light of dim grease candles. 

‘Heavens !’’ said the duke, ‘‘what a filthy neighborhood your friend 
seems to have chosen !’’ And he felt his English stomach rebel. 

‘‘Oh,’”’ said Neuberg, serenely, ‘‘it is all right when once you are through. 
I have taken the short cut, and it is but a little way.”’ 
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As he spoke a cold, fresh wind began to blow against their faces, bearing 
upon its wings the vague savor of timber and tar. Rochester saw at the end 
of the narrow alley along which, with his handkerchief to his nostrils, 
he was disgustedly picking his way, the glimmer of dancing waters in the 
starlight. 

The dim distance was broken by a group of slender, slowly swaying masts. 
The night’s stillness was now emphasized by the creak of spar and cordage 
and the dull lapping of a ceaseless flow. Involuntarily he hastened his 
pace to leave the sordid atmosphere behind him, and involuntarily also 
he halted, as they emerged on to a little quay, to enjoy the sense of space 
and let the clean air play about him. 

A row of ancient burgher-houses stood, well back from the street, behind 
scattered trees of great size; their gabled outlines were jagged against the 
sky. Upon the other bank, as far as one could see under the mysterious star- 
shimmer, the open country seemed to spread. 

‘See!’ said Neuberg. (Rochester looked, and saw a steady light shin- 
ing, very high up, out of the black silent house-front, some fifty yards 
away). -Neuberg went on, musingly : ‘‘See, there sits Spencer, burning his 

nightly oil. 
‘“* How far that little candle throws her beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world,’ 


as he would say—he is fond of quoting your wonderful Shakespeare, who can 
(says he) convince where logic fails, and expound where definition falters ! 
Yes, there is his little lamp, bless him! It is not, as you see, a fashionable 
spot, and our richer burghers have long left the houses their grandsires built 
to artists and the river folk. But Spencer has chosen his two rooms among 
a thousand. He has his working room there where you see the light athwart 
the jutting balcony, upon the west, and his bedroom upon the east ; both as 
high up as may be, so that no glory of sunrise or sunset be lost to him. 
These great daily events of the world’s life, of which, he says, we take so lit- 
tle heed, are his most harmonious incentive to thought. And then there is 
the tide of the river to watch, image of life; always flowing onward, always 
colored by its surroundings, always the same for all it seems to change. And 
then, being human and full of the milk of human kindness—hbehold ! I can 
quote Shakespeare, too—it pleases him in the midst of his solitude to hear 
the hum of cheerful labor beneath him. This is the corn wharf, you know,”’ 
added Neuberg, ‘‘and it is the workers alone, Spencer says, that save the 
race from decay.” 

The duke stood listening in the darkness, with the stream running its un- 
known musical course behind him, his eyes drawn to that watching light 
that seemed to beckon him into the dark, silent house. He was as one grop- 
ing his way into a new land where as yet there was no light, and where the 
people seemed mysteriously different from any he had ever known in his 
own walks of life. 

Even Neuberg, that gay, careless human, with whom he had thought to 
stand at least on equal footing, appeared now to tread upon unknown terri- 
tory. 
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‘*Come,’’ said the officer, at last, ‘‘let us go in and hear what new 
thoughts our friend is revolving under that lamp.’’ 
And the duke followed, feeling singularly excited, diffident, and eager. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 


Juristerey und Medizin . . .. 
Durchaus studirt, mit heissem Bemiih'n. 
* * * * 3 ® 


Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und griin des Lebens gold’ner Baum.—Goerne. 
;EUBERG dived into one of his pockets and produced an 
immense key, which, after some groping, he successfully 
introduced into the lock and turned with a scrunch. 
They entered and stood within a dim hall, lit by the 
veriest flicker of a lamp suspended from a squat round 
pillar. It flung swift fantastic shades, and leapt and fell 
and leapt again, revealing bare winding stone stairs, 
wrought iron railings crossed in design, and three great doors barred and 
padlocked. 

The air was heavy with a warm and not unpleasant smell ; it seemed thick 
with impalpable atoms. A dusty bloom lay wherever there was space to lie. 

While Rochester lingered to look round him his companion pushed on 
with the indifference of familiarity. 

‘*Once, no doubt,’’ said he, waving the key as his foot boldly attacked the 
first step, ‘‘ vonder-rooms held jovial enough company, and master-burghers 
feasted and drank their wine in one, whilst their wives and daughters spun 
and embroidered in others. Now they are filled from floor to ceiling with 
sacks of golden grain and snowy flour, among which the rats hold revel by 
night, for by day this isa busy scene. Keep close to me, Rochester—there 
is no light upon these two landings. Hold! I shall strike a match ; we must 
not expose that arm of yours to risk. These rooms, you see, are offices.’’ 

He lifted his light as he spoke, and Rochester caught a glimpse of more 
padlocked doors, framed in quaint carvings of cupids, wreaths and cornu- 
copie. — Following Neuberg’s little ray he reached and crossed the black 
spaces of the second landing, and mounted in Neuberg’s wake to the third. 

‘Now we see Spencer’s beacon,’’ said the officer, and extinguished his 
evil-smelling little sulphur torch. 

Rochester breathed hard as he halted. A twin lamp to the one downstairs 
hung on the wall. A visiting card was nailed to the first door : 


Michael Arthur Spencer 


was engraved on it in gothie letters. 

More he had not time to observe, for Neuberg stamped his clinking heels 
together, as if in signal, and stood, his car bent, listening, smiling joyously 
on Rochester the while. There was a second’s pause ; then the door opened 
and a man came forth. 


THE THREAD OF LIFE, 
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‘“*Weleome!’’ cried a genial voice in English, and two hands were out- 
stretched and clasped in return. 

‘‘T have brought the friend,’’ said Neuberg ; ‘‘ him whom I wrote to you 
about, you know—the youth whom I damaged a little, and whom you have 
now got to set right.’’ 

“Ah, I know!’ with a little under-current of good-natured laughter. 
‘€Come in, both of you—you are very welcome.”’ 

The speaker nodded kindly at Rochester. At the same moment this latter 
found himself taken by the left hand and led into the room, where, rather 
bewildered, he took the chair indicated and sat looking at his host, all other 
feelings for the moment lost in curiosity and surprise. A thousand fancy 
portraits had he drawn of this countryman of his, but not one of them 
approached the reality. 

This was a man whose stature did not at first sight seem above the middle 
height, whose frame created no impression of unusual breadth, yet one beside 
whom the stalwart Neuberg himself seemed almost insignificant. A man 
cast in a generous mold, but so harmoniously proportioned that neither 
height nor breadth obtruded upon notice. Perhaps it might have been the 
spiritual strength of the countenance which overpowered the mere physical 
impression. 

For it was a noble head, set nobly ; with a cloud of dark hair receding 
already from the dome of a forehead broad and high; with large, reposeful, 
clean-carved features. The mouth under the dark moustache was as sensitive 
as a woman’s, and the eyes 

Mr. Spencer had been exchanging a few words apart with Neuberg, but 
now he looked suddenly, with a kind of grave searching, at his visitor. 

Rochester had never fallen under the gaze of such eyes before. Mild, 
beautiful brown eyes they were, shadowy and deep with thought; they 
seemed to read into his very soul, and rob his will of the power of resistance ; 
he felt as if all his personality lay bare before them—and felt, too, what a 
poor little personality it was. The sensation was so painful and so unusual 
that the young man grew white. But presently the other smiled. 

‘‘Come, my boy,”’ said he, gaily, ‘‘and let us see this dreadful wound.”’ 

Instantly the duke’s suspended energies ran free and warm once more. It 
was as if he had been tested and accepted, and he rejoiced, completely for- 
getting that he was a person of rank and importance and entitled to be ad- 
dressed otherwise than as ‘‘ my boy.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ he said, in a voice that was almost humble, and Neu- 
berg, who had anxiously watched to see what impression the new friend was 
creating on the old one, breathed a sigh of relief and came forward to assist 
the patient. 

Dr. Theophilus Baumann’s fingers had been dexterous enough in their 
manipulation, but this new physician held the arm and raised the bandage 
with a touch inconceivably light where it acted, inconceivably soothing where 
it rested. The keen brown eyes were bent for a second on the wound ex- 
posed. 

‘“J never,”’ said he, then, ‘‘saw a neater cut, or one more deftly sealed,” 
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Then he bade the boy play with his fingers on the table, and looked up 
at Neuberg. 

“But had your blade gone but the tenth part of an inch higher,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ your friend would never have used that hand again.”’ 

“Oh, Lord!’ said Neuberg, to whom a sword cut (and he had experi- 
enced some himself), if it did not kill, had always seemed such a simple 
affair. 

“Never look so concerned,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘ for if we had to trouble about 
the might-have-been in life, man’s responsibilities would indeed assume ter- 
rible proportions. Wait a moment till I get some bandages from the cup- 
board.”’ 

With his arm extended in the place cleared for it amid the litter of paper 
and books upon the table, Rochester, freed from the compelling presence of 
his host, was able to devote some attention to his room. 

It was as bare as Neuberg’s own quarters of all luxury of furniture, but 
walled with books heaped along rough shelves without any attention to sym- 
metry or even order. Bare were the boards to the feet, uncurtained the win- 
dows, now black against the night. In a corner was a high desk at which to 
work standing ; manuscripts lay upon it, and a great worm-eaten book. On 
all sides, pinned to the wainscot like so many butterflies, were little scraps of 
paper scrawled with notes. Nevertheless, in acute contrast with such eremite 
plainness, several pictures of heterogeneous character, but all of them of un- 
mistakable merit, hung upon the walls. A seascape of Backhuysen’s, an old 
engraving of the vision of St. Helena, a curious water-color of birds wildly 
driven before a storm, a Romney-like portrait of a beautiful woman. On the 
oilskin-covered table, among the shabby books and loose sheets, stood a bronze 
inkstand of exquisite workmanship, fit for a king’s escritoire, and beside it a 
seal wrought in gold and ivory that a queen might find pleasure in handling. 

More perplexed than ever by his observations, the duke now turned to 
scrutinize again his new acquaintance, as the latter re-entered the room. The 
same anomaly seemed to exist in his appearance as in his surroundings. He 
wore a loose cashmere dressing-gown, his shirt of finest and whitest linen 
hung carelessly open at the neck, with frayed collar ends and loosely knotted 
tie. The wide trousers were gathered round the waist with a sash of black 
silk, but that they had been cut by a master of his art they still testified at 
every fold. The feet, arched and slender, moved in faded crimson Turkish 
babouches. 

Rochester wondered, felt disposed to criticise, came again under the mag- 
netic glance and again succumbed to the power of the charm. 

‘«T will put no dressing upon a wound that is doing its own work so well,”’ 
said Spencer, beginning his task and delicately winding the strip of linen 
round the arm. ‘‘ There is, I always hold, far too much interference with 
the vis medicatrir nature in our systems. In a week, my dear fellow, I will 
remove these stitchings, which, I may tell you,’’ he added, laughing, ‘ will 
be by far the most unpleasant episode of your honorable transaction.”’ 

‘¢Oh,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘he is not to be pitied, I assure you. You should 
have seen how Eva comforted him.”’ 
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‘«Eva?’’ cried his friend, his face lighting. ‘‘ By the way, she sent me a 
line to-night, asking me to go round to her. But it was impossible, for the 
same reason that I could not go to you—and that I will tell you by and by, 
for it is not a story one can lightly introduce. There, young duelist, I have 
done.”’ 

He rolled down Rochester’s sleeve, and replaced the arm in its sling 
with his velvet touch. 

‘*Well,’’ he remarked, when the tale was concluded, ‘‘ now that you have 
had your wild-beast fling at each other—each thirsting to destroy a life that 
a little further acquaintance has shown capable of adding a value to your 
own—confess that you are ashamed of yourselves.’ 

‘*Quite wrong, Michael,’’? responded Neuberg, with a transient show of 
pique ; ‘‘I never in any way thirsted for the life of my friend there. On 
the contrary, it was because of the sympathy he inspired me with, and my 
admiration for his gallant demeanor, that I offered him the chance of a 
y possible reparation for a slight bestowed 
upon him in ignorance of his quality. There was nothing of the wild beast 
about the matter.’’ 

‘‘Honorable encounter! Reparation !’’ repeated Spencer, with much 
scorn. 

Meanwhile, the duke, who could not yet bear any allusion, however deli- 
cately veiled, to the primary cause of the meeting, and who, on the other 
hand, felt conscious that he had indeed thirsted for Neuberg’s life, and that 
there had, undoubtedly, been a good deal of the wild beast about him, sat 
and listened with great discomfitore. 

‘¢ Reparation ! well, I hope that half a yard of steel edge in his arm and a 
fortnight’s inconvenience will have quite compensated the Duke of Rochester 
for any injury he may have suffered at your hands. And if that blade of 
yours had alighted on his neck, or his flank, or in almost any other direction, 
your reparation might have gone the length of sending him at once to the 
next world. No, no, Gustaf—fighting prompted only by the brute instinct 
of destruction is deplorable enough ; but the duel, for the satisfaction of that 
nebulous entity, the point of honor, is a monstrous absurdity. What, sir,’’ 
the philosopher went on, with increasing emphasis as he warmed to his 
thesis, ‘‘ what? Iam grievously injured by a man, and, to satisfy my nice 
sense of honor, I am to find satisfaction in giving him who has done me that 
very injury the opportunity of further robbing me of life, or at least of 
maiming me, and generally asserting the superiority of his position! Don’t 
give me as an argument that I have the same opportunity. What sense of 
reparation for injured honor can you find in the chance, the luck, the alea 
jacta of sword stroke or hair trigger? Your modern duels of honor are merely 
a travesty of the medieval superstition concerning trial by combat ‘ under 
the judgment of God.’ ”’ 

He paused, and looked triumphant defiance at the two young men. Roch- 
ester smiled faintly. As for Neuberg—he was contemplating the philosopher 
with friendly eyes and laughing gently to himself. 

‘What is the use of your going on in that way?’ said the officer. 
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‘* Fighting monstrous! Pooh! you know, as well as all good men do, that 
fighting is as primary a law as loving. Come, now—what about those 
American experiences of yours, for instance ?”’ 

Spencer, who had opened his mouth to let forth a fresh avalanche of 
theory, paused as if he felt himself taken in flank. 

‘We are talking about set duels,’’ he said at last. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Neuberg, gravely, ‘‘ things being as they are, I should much 
like to know what your philosophy would propose instead. Now, would 
that gallant youth over there and I here be the excellent good friends we are, 
if we had not had our misunderstanding wiped off by a little personal trial of 
luck—short and sweet, as you are fond of saying? Luck, chance, alea jacta ? 
Is not the whole of life, is not love and glory and happiness and all, ruled 
in this world by cast of die? You yourself said it, only the other day. 
Vogue la galére! What say you, Rochester? I might have had my head 
cloven, had it not been for the lucky paneling behind it; but I have the 
pleasure of your company instead—good luck! You will have your 
stitches removed by a philosopher; you have had Eva’s nursing—a good 
throw of dice, admit !”’ 

Spencer could not help smiling before this all-human, all-young argument. 
He shook his finger, in mock despair, at Neuberg, and then changed the 
subject. 

**Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘ Eva! And how is that pretty child, Beau-Sourire? and 
how stand your hopes and shares in that quarter to-day ?”’ 

The officer had risen and was pacing the room. 

‘*Ah, poor Beau-Sourire !’? he had begun, but suddenly Spencer got up 
also, and raised his hand. 

‘Hush !’ he said, with an anxious look, and put his finger to his lips. 
At the same instant there came from the inner room a drowsy little wail, 
plaintive and pitiable to hear. 

‘There |’? said Mr. Spencer, reproachfully, putting down his pipe and 
hurrying to his bedroom. With the opening door the cries broke clear upon 
their hearing. 

‘A cat, a puppy ?”’ cried Neuberg, dashing after him ; then, with a yell— 
‘¢ Lord in heaven, an infant !’’ 

‘There, there,’’ said the philosopher, in cooing tones. ‘‘ Bring me the 
lamp, Gustaf. See, poor little worm, it has not even a shift to its back. Do 
you mind not smoking for a while? I shall have to walk it to sleep. his 
blanket is harsh to the tender skin—we will provide better to-morrow.”’ 

Dangling the shapeless bundle in his arms, the tall figure marched once 
more into Rochester's line of vision. Neuberg followed, bearing the lamp, 
which showed his countenance distorted by staring amazement. 

Spencer’s face, on the other hand, as he bent over his charge, betrayed 
nothing but infinite pity and benevolence. 

‘*See |’? said he, and shifted a fold of the blanket to expose a wizened, 
crumpled, pink face no larger than a child’s fist. ‘‘ See the mystery of life, 
not three hours old, yet craving and striving already! This night,” he 
added, ‘‘I have seen death and birth.”’ 
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The infant wailed again, opening a cavernous mouth, at which Rochester, 
who had approached to gaze with Neuberg, drew back disgusted. 

“*Lord,’’ said he, ‘‘ how ugly the thing is !’’ 

“Tt is an unusually fine child,’’ said Spencer, rebukingly, while he hushed 
and soothed the small piece of mortality with a dexterous tender hand. ‘‘ By 
the time that lusty youth will bea thing of the past for us all, this wailing babe 
may be as fair a woman as the Eva about whom you wise young men fought. 
This citizen of the world comes into it with as many rights as you have now, 
and just now it demands to be fed. Gustaf, look here, watch those sucking 
lips—that is instinct : instinct is all the human animal needs display at first. 
To think that a soul should lie in this envelope! To think that men, to 
whom God has given this awful power of creation, should so misuse it, 
should dare bring forth new lives—give birth and pass their way, and never 
look back, but cast their flesh and blood upon the world, heedless whether it 
he to only draw one breath and die, or to live on to suffer and curse the un- 
known progenitor !’’ 

“‘ But, madman,”’ cried Neuberg, at last, bursting into speech, ‘‘ how 
come you—with a child? Was there no woman to whom you could have 
given it? Spencer, Spencer! even the wisest man may have fallen into folly 
sometime, but is it not likely that you have been imposed upon ?”’ 

Spencer raised his face to look in his turn with great surprise at his friend. 
Then, at sight of the desperate doubt heralded in his whole appearance, in 
his starting eyes and bristling hair : 

‘Mercy !’ cried he, in the tone of a man who, in very testiness, makes a 
wilfully absurd accusation, ‘‘the fellow thinks it is mine !’’ 

Neuberg’s brow cleared as if by magic. Throwing himself back into his 
chair, he fell to langhing—at first gently to himself, then aloud and boister- 
ously. 

Spencer held him for a second or two under a severe eye, with no other 
effect than increased merriment. Presently he himself gave way to the infec- 
tion and laughed a little, but grudgingly. 

The duke sat and stared at them both, and thought they had taken leave 
of their senses ; he rubbed his eyes and wondered if he were not in a fan- 
tastic dream. His host’s attention, however, perforce was soon restored to 
the infant. He began to collect sundry little household utensils, measured 
hot water from the singing kettle into a china cup, then milk from the jug, 
and sugar, and tasted and added again. 

Meanwhile Neuberg, with spurred feet extended straight before him, with 
legs like an open compass, lay back, his head against the rim of his chair, 
and laughed till the room shook. 

‘©Oh, Spencer,’’ cried he, the tears running down his cheeks, ‘‘ you will 
be the death of me !”’ 

‘¢T will tell you one thing,’’ said Mr. Spencer, placing a little spoon in the 
cup and carrying it over to the table, ‘Ca man who could thus cast a life into 
the world, in what you would call a moment of folly, Master Gustaf, and 
what I call crime, would be the last to do what Iam doing now. TIT have 
seen to-night, as I said,’’ he went on, with a yet graver note, ‘‘ death as well 
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as birth. This poor waif is the pivot of the adventure that kept me from 
going to you. But stay ; until this delicate little operation is finished, you 
will have to wait. Where nature fails,’’? added Michael Spencer, deftly tuck- 
ing his handkerchief under the little chin, and then tilting the infant to a 
convenient angle while he proceeded to insert the half-filled spoon into the 
wailing mouth, ‘‘ where nature fails, we must needs then have recourse to art. 
Ah, the poor innocent, it knows no better, and therefore accepts what it gets ! 
There the philosophy of life begins.’’ 

The three heads bent eagerly over the unconscious infant philosopher. 
There was a moment’s breathless suspense, presently broken by a gentle 
smacking sound. And the three men looked at each other, much relieved, 
and smiled. 

There came along the quiet quay below a noise of hurrying hoofs and 
wheels, which grew louder and presently stopped beneath their very windows. 
The next instant a’shrill bell pealed through the empty house. 

‘¢My God !’’ cried Neuberg, with all the lover’s prescience, and smote his 
forehead, ‘‘here comes Eva, Ill be bound !”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TI have a speech of fire that fain would blaze ! 
* * * * * % ki 
One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead.—SHAKESPEARE. 


ROBABLY Eva,”’ said the philosopher, without raising 
his head. ‘‘I sent Mark to explain why I could not 
come. Heaven knows,’ added he, chuckling a little to 
himself, ‘‘what the fellow may have told her, for I 
had little thought to spare for anyone just then !”’ 

Spencer chuckled again, but Neuberg had grown pre- 
ternaturally dark. 

‘*T will send her away,’’ he said. ‘‘There goes the bell again ; it is Eva— 
Eva does not like waiting !”’ 

‘*Send her away ?’’ said Spencer. ‘‘ Ay, by all means, if you can. But 
. if she insists upon coming in, tell her that I shall be delighted to see her.’’ 

‘*Spencer,’’ said Neuberg, and stamped his foot, ‘‘do you know how late 
itis? She is alone in this town ; it is the very first night of her arrival. Is 
it not hard enough for a woman in her position to avoid scandal ?”’ 

‘‘My friend,’’ said Spencer, with the same immovable placidity, ‘‘I quite 
agree with you ; nevertheless, if I know Eva, she is not the person to be 
kept out where she wishes to come in. There! Pray go, like a good fellow, 
she will break my bell.’’ 

Neuberg bolted out of the room and was heard clattering down the stone 
stairs. 

‘*He is perfectly right,’’ said Spencer, then, turning to the bewildered 
duke, with a sweet smile. ‘‘ This is a world of makeshifts, and however 
absurd its trammels may be to us individually, it is each man’s duty to 
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respect the conventions of society. Yes, one must respect the conventions,”’ 
pursued the philosopher, cheerfully, dandling his foundling as he spoke ; 
‘*but as Eva is not likely to do so to-night—or ever—would you, like a 
good fellow, put another log or two in the stove, and just push that arm- 
chair near to it? We must get this fair lady a cup of tea.” 

Ascending steps were now audible without, the rustle of a silk gown and 
the click of spurs ; and Eva’s voice, raised and plaintive, echoed hollowly up 
to them. Neuberg seemed to speak soothingly, but with little effect. 

‘*Tell me nothing,’’ she was heard erying, as she reached the landing ; 
“you men are allalike. (Is this the way? Oh, I see, I see!) What are 
we poor women todo? We set a man upon a pedestal, and think ourselves 
not worthy to kiss his feet, and one fine day, behold !—the god is but com- 
mon clay, after all !’’ 

The door swung back and Eva stood before them—flushed, tears brim- 
ming in her eyes, her lip trembling. 

‘*Ah, Spencer,’’ said she, ‘‘ what a meeting !’’ 

Spencer turned to her, shifted his bundle over his shoulder in the know- 
ing way that nurses practice, and, coming forward, bowed with a courtly 
grace and raised the singer’s inert hand to his lips. 

**Come, come,’’ said he, ‘‘ what is the matter with you? This is an excel- 
lent meeting of four good friends. Shall this poor innocent spoil it ?” 

Eva impatiently dashed the tears from her eyes, and gave a long, earn- 
est look at the speaker. He bore it unmoved, smiling back at her, and still 
dandling the blanket with a sublime unconsciousness of absurdity. 

‘Here,’ said she, suddenly, ‘‘give me that child! Your servant is a 
fool, Spencer, and I’m a fool, too.’’ 

‘* Ay,’’ said Spencer, “ take it, take it. I love to see a woman hold a child.” 

She gathered the bundle to her arms with the inimitable mother-gesture, 
and pressed it to her virgin bosom, which still heaved like the sea-waves 
over which the storm has just passed. 

‘Poor little fright !’? she said, and looked down at it. She caught from 
under her long lashes the tender admiration of Spencer’s gaze, and half with 
the actress’s, half the woman’s instinct, held the babe and hushed it, and 
fell to pacing the floor, singing below her breath an old plaintive lullaby, 
and smiling at Spencer over her shoulder as she passed. 

The three men watched her, each affected in his own manner and degree 
by the charm of that most exquisite picture—as old as love in the world, and 
as eternally new to every man’s heart—the woman and the child. 

Neuberg’s eye was furtive and dark with conflicting passions ; Rochester’s 
wistful as that of one who dimly perceives some elusive vision of beauty. 
But Spencer’s full glance was bright with ample understanding. 

‘Tt sleeps already,’’ said Eva. ‘‘ Fie, the poor, ugly little worm! Where 
did you pick that up, Spencer ?—and amongst your eccentricities do you pro- 
pose to start an orphan asylum? If so, you may engage me as matron,’’ she 
added, as an afterthought. 

She took her seat in the leather arm-chair, and let the sleeping infant lie 
upon her knee. ( To be continued. ) 
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Il—GENERAL GOMEZ’S TACTICS, AND CUBAN LAW 
AND DISCIPLINE. 


By Tuomas R. DAWLEY, Jr. 


Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author. 


AN by nature is so short-sighted that he often 
fails to see obvious inconsistencies and fal- 
lacies in those things which please his imagin- 
ation while according with his cherished belief. 
I was a devout believer in the Cubans and 
their cause, although my faith in them had 
been somewhat shaken since my advent into 
their country. At first the ridiculously small 
number of Gomez’s force struck me with 
such disappointment that I told Smith that 
with fifty good American cowboys I could 
clean them all out. But now, as Smith 
recited the tales of their valor and _ heroic 
achievements against the Spaniards, I could 
only regret that I did not count myself as one 
of these heroes. 

Thus my imagination was being led away 
into the realms of the heroic, when it was 

a announced that a large body of the enemy 

GOMEZ’S TRUMPETER. were moving on the highway, about three 
miles to the west of us. Smith continued with his story telling, until we were 
interrupted by the sound of rifle firing, and then followed a series of quick, 
sharp explosions further away. 

I observed our General standing i in the field in an attitude of sean. Our 
Victoria Regiment galloped across the savanna in the direction of the firing, 
and I was elated with the thought that at last I was going to see a real Cuban ~ 
battle, and perhaps one of the famous machete charges.. The Spanish volleys 
continued, and we could distinguish the scattered fire of our men as they 
reached the front. 

There was comparative quiet in our camp, until our little trumpeter step- 
ped out into the grass and blew to horse. Smith seized his carbine and sad- 
dle-bags and made for his horse, and so did everybody else, even Gomez him- 
self. Canopies were pulled down, and with hammocks were bundled up and 
thrown into paniers with half-cooked dinners and smoky pots, as pack ani- 
mals were jerked into place. I had a time all by myself with my own pack 
mule, who persisted in heading toward the firing when everybody else was 
moving the other way. 

Suddenly I found myself in the center of a howling, cursing, surging mass 
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of half-naked, mounted negroes, and my pack mule was borne around with 
the multitude and swept on with it. I heard above the din the quick, short 
successive volleys of the Spaniards. They were pursuing us. The fugacious 
rebels pounded their heels against their horses’ flanks, or beat those in front 
of them. Those who could ride the fastest got ahead, and gradually we 
formed a line of galloping, clattering horses, mules and men. 

In my desire to see everything I fell to the rear, which if we had only 
turned on our pursuers would have been our front. A black rascal undertook 
to hurry me up, and I referred him to my mule as the laggard. He rode by 
me, and grasping the mule’s lariat, called to me to chase the mule. I began 
whacking the beast, and she, laying back her ears, ran around a tree, meet- 
ing the fellow who was leading her on the other side of it. Then a crashing 
of Spanish volleys rang out surprisingly near, and there was more howling 
and cursing, especially at me and the mule, who were causing a temporary 
blockade. The mule kept on running around the tree and winding herself up, 
till someone had presence of mind enough to drive her in the opposite direc- 
tion. That mule wanted to get us all killed ; but we got started for the forest 
again, and I saw a woman running after a calf, and two old men hobbling out 
of the way. Still the Spanish volleys pealed out uncomfortably near as we 
dashed into the forest, and took a trail which finally led us out upon a plain. 

The Spaniards did not attempt to follow us any further than the forest, 
and twilight found us riding over a great prairie. It was an uninhabited, 
waterless track ; and, riding till dark, we camped. There was nothing to hang 
a hammock to, so we pitched our things in the grass and ourselves on top of 
them. I expressed to Smith my disappointment at having had to run so hard, 
and he explained that that was the strong feature of General Gomez’s tac- 
tics. He had only run away from the Spaniards for the purpose of wearing 
them out, and when they were all worn out he would march his army tri- 
umphantly into Havana. 

That night my horse was relieved of his saddle by one of the followers, who 
sought revenge for my having caused the blockade of our retreat. The saddle 
wasn’t much, but it struck me as being a very necessary feature in Gomez’s 
tactics, as I led my horse and pack mule to the rear of the army as it was 
preparing to move the following morning. I was wondering what I should do 
next, when a Cuban kindly offered me the use of his saddle, he having lost 
his horse in the ‘‘ battle’’ of the day previous. 

We marched as usual, but this day, instead of a Spanish column running 
upon us, we ran upon the column. The Spanish column wasn’t up to Go- 
mez’s tactics, and instead of running away, it ran after us, and it kept us 
moving a long time in the hot sun without food or water. Our horses and 
mules kicked up great clouds of red dust, which clogged our throats and pre- 
vented the men doing their accustomed amount of swearing. Eventually we 
got away from the Spaniards, leaving them to wear out by themselves. We 
camped near a great well in the middle of a plain. The well was provided 
with an old Moorish contrivance for raising the water, called a noria. An 
animal of some kind was hitched to a pole which went round and round, and 
the water came up in buckets. 
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While everybody was clamoring for water, I found the thief who had stolen 
my saddle. I scolded him roundly, and taking the saddle I hurried back to 
where I had left Smith. In breaking my way through a clump of bushes for 
a short cut, I nearly fell over the prostrate form of a man. I let the saddle 
drop, and mopping my brow I looked down at the man, who now sat bolt 
upright, blinking at me. It was the Commander-in-chief himself. [ had 
already lost my temper, and feeling greatly injured, I saw only an old bush- 
whacker, instead of the general of an army. I told him that he had thieves 
in his army, and I had been robbed. He immediately stopped blinking, and 
gazing at me steadily, raised one finger and made some remarks that reflected 
upon my sanity, finishing with the declaration that the Americans were 
greater thieves than the Cubans. As he continued in this strain, I in turn 
pointed my finger at him, contradicted him, and then we both got to talking 
so fast that there was no chance of the one knowing what the other said. I 
remember a vision of Major Smith making signs to me from behind a tree, 
and several staff officers looking on. It was the chance of my lifetime to 
give the commander-in-chief of an army a “ laying out,’? whether he under- 
stood what I said or not. Finally he stopped talking and gazed at me in 
wonderment. Then raising both hands, he said, in a pleasant tone : 

“Now, young man, do let me talk.’’ 

It was so funny that my anger was over in a minute, and I laughed. The 
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old warrior laughed, too, and we became good friends. He asked me who 1] 
had for an assistente, and said that I should go no longer unattended. He 
called up a couple of the staff officers who a moment before were expecting to 
attend my execution, and asked what ‘‘ El Venado’’ was doing. As ‘ El 
Venado”’ didn’t seem to have any job of importance, the General gave orders 
that he should be assigned the duty of taking care of me, as he was the best 
forager in the army. 

I found ‘‘ El Venado”’ sitting under Major Smith’s tree, looking glum. I 
asked him to get some water, and he growled. He didn’t appear to like his 
appointment, and I threatened to discharge him. He immediately began to 
look pleasant, and said he would get me water and anything else that I 
wanted. He kept his word, and thenceforth Smith and I fed upon the fat of 
the land. ‘‘ El Venado”’ was a bandit, had always been a bandit, and would 
he a bandit still if it were not for the fact that Gomez made soldiers of all the 
bandits that he did not hang. 

Army life as a rule is monotonous. I found life in the Liberating Army of 
Cuba an exception to this general rule. There were no drills to attend, no 
roll calls nor concerts. Occasionally there was a little marching, and then a 
great deal of running, which Gomez’s tactics required, and the attending ex- 
citement. When we had stripped the neighboring prefectos of about every- 
thing they possessed, General Gomez would deliberately move camp, unless a 
Spanish column chanced to get on our trail and hurried us up. 

One morning the General invited me to breakfast with him. In honor of 
the occasion I donned a coat which I had been carefully guarding in my pack 
to use on my return to the Spanish lines, for I was already beginning to be 
in uniform with the ragged rebels. As I crawled under the General’s canvas, 
he offered me the luxury of a camp stool. He sat in his hammock made of 
striped bed-ticking, and complimented me by calling me a veteran accus- 
tomed to the hardships attending a military career. I amused the old chief- 
tain by relating some of my escapades, and he in return explained his tactics, 
of which he seemed very proud. He said that the Spaniards never knew where 
he was, and when they did know, he was gone. 

While we conversed one of the assistentes brought an armful of green twigs 
and leayes and spread them on the ground at our feet. When I saw him 
place four plates with knives and forks on the leaves, I concluded that the 
latter were intended for a table-cloth. A frying-pan containing a stew of 
meat and beans was placed in the center, and dishes containing sweet pota- 
toes and beefsteak were added, with a gourd of honey. Breakfast was an- 
nounced as ready, and we were joined by the adjutant-general, and a young 
lieutenant who had been with Gomez from the beginning of the insurrection. 
They seated themselves on the ground, and while the General attentively 
helped me from the frying-pan, they helped themselves. 

Our conversation ran upon different topics of the day, from the reported 
landing of a filibustering expedition, to the case of Morote, a Spanish news- 
paper correspondent who had recently made his way into the Cuban camp 
and narrowly escaped being hanged. 

The breakfast concluded with the sweet potatoes, which the General passed 
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THE COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF EXPLAINS 
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“The Spaniards never know where I am—and when they do 


know, 1 am gone.” 


to me, smearing them with honey as he did so. 
He explained that this was our dessert. Then 
we were served with coffee as black as tar. General Gomez drank his 
portion from a silver mug, and [ received a cup made of a cow’s horn. 
We sweetened the coffee with honey, and sipped it as the old General 
explained to me the workings of the Cuban civil government, the existence of 
which was such a mooted question in the United States. He assured me that 
the government did exist, calling upon his adjutant-general to corroborate 
his statements. I asked him about the capital, and he said the government 
didn’t need a capital any more than he did. The government had no busi- 
ness enjoying a ‘soft thing,’”’ living in a capital. They made the laws, and 
everyone had to respect and obey them, Even himself, Gomez, was con- 
trolled by those laws, and he dared not degrade an officer nor hang a crimina 
without submitting him to a court-martial according to the law. 

I was so pleased at the General having set me right upon these much- 
disputed questions, that IT hastened back to my quarters with Smith, and 
wrote down in my notebook all that he had told me. As I finished the notes, 
I confessed to Smith that I had misjudged the General at first, but was now 
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impressed with his splendid genius. He was indeed a great man, and would 
go down in the world’s history by the side of Simon Bolivar as one of the 
great liberators; for in spite of his unlimited power as commander-in-chief of 
the rebel army, he submitted implicitly to the law. 

‘‘What law?’’ asked Smith, suddenly looking up over the edge of his 
hammock, where he was resting after having finished my share of the com- 
mon breakfast. 

‘‘Why, the law—the Cuban law—the law that governs the Cuban Repub- 
lic.”’ 

‘* Never heard of any,’’ said Smith. 

““Why, the General has just finished telling me all about it. He says that 
you have laws and a gov ernment, and he can’t do a thing unless it is in ac- 
cordance with the law.’ 

“Pooh !’’ exclaimed Smith, with a burst of tobacco juice over toward our 
empty mess kettle. ‘‘ Wait till you see him hang a prefecto or two.”’ 

“‘ Hang a prefecto! What does‘he hang prefectos for ?”’ 

‘“Oh, just to keep up discipline. There’s nothing like hanging a man to keep 
up discipline. I have known him to hang a feller for being too well dressed, 
and having some money he couldn't tell where he got. You bet, no more fel- 
‘lers come around here well dressed and with money jingling in their pockets.”’ 

“Did you ever see him hang anyone ?”’ 

:' ‘Qh, yes, lots 0’ times. - Seen him shoot them, and cut their heads off, 
‘too. ‘Now, there was one feller the Old Man court-tnartiated, and he said he 
shad: to dies The feller hated to die like everything, an’ he cried an’ took on 
so the Old Man told him to hush up and he’d let him off. Well, the feller 
felt awful g glad, and got down on his knees and made just as much row as he 
had when he thought ‘he wis going to be hung. Then the Old Man with a 
wave of his hand told them to take him away, and the next thing I saw was 
“a big nigger ridin’ up behind the man as two fellers were taking him across 
the field. And the big nigger swung his machete round and took the man’s 
head right square off. Now, I tell yer, I didn’t like that. It didn’t look 
exactly right.” 

I looked up at Smith, wondering if he was telling the truth, as I had al- 
ready begun to doubt his veracity. I was reluctantly convinced that he was, 
and I drew from him several similar stories of shocking butcheries committed 
in the name of war and discipline. 

The next time I visited General Gomez I showed him an order signed by 
General Weyler, which I thought would interest him. I asked him if he 
thought I could make use of it to bluff the Spaniards and get back through 
their lines. He nodded his head slowly without taking his eyes off the paper. 
Suddenly turning to me, as though waking up to some important fact, he 
said, in a very nonchalant way : 

‘“You are lucky. This paper is signed by our enemy, and if any of our 
soldiers had found you with it, you would have been immediately executed. 
I would have done it myself.”’ 

This was startling information, and I exclaimed, ‘‘ Wouldn’t I have been 
court-martialed first ?”’ 
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**You wouldn’t need any court-martial. This paper would have been suffi- 
cient. Any of my officers reporting that they had killed a man carrying a 
paper with Weyler’s signature would have been justified. I would have said 
it was all right. It would have been all right. No one can carry that as- 
sassin’s signature and be our friend.”’ 

As the old General said this, all in an easy conversational tone, I wondered 
where the court-martial, the government and the law came in, all of which he 
had expounded to me so clearly only the day before. Past experience had 
accustomed me to dangers and difficulties, but to have the commander-in- 
chief of the Liberating Army tell me in his easy-going style that I should 
have been hanged, and not knowing but that he was going to sce to it right 
away, caused me to feel some trepidation. 

He called to his adjutant-general, and told him that I was carrying a 
double-edged sword, a dynamite bomb, handing him the paper. The officer 
took the paper, handling it gingerly, as though the General had indeed sud- 
denly thrust a dynamite bomb into his hands. Then General Gomez ex- 
plained to him its import, and I felt relieved when I heard him say that I 
had shown my good faith by bringing it to him. He ordered the chief clerk 
to destroy it so that my life would not be in danger from it in the future, and 
then asked me if I had a passport. I drew from its case an old tattered pass- 
port which I had obtained in Spain, nearly ten years before. It contained 
but ore word which General Gomez could make out, and that was Madrid. 
He shook his head as he read it, and declared that I had bad signs all about 
me, for that was the name of the capital of the enemy’s country. However, 
he would visé the passport by writing his approval on it and signing it. I 
suggested that if any of Weyler’s troops should catch me with his signature 
on the passport they would be as likely to hang me for having his signature 
as his own soldiers for having Weyler’s. 

He replied that I could run the risk, and if the Spaniards did sueeced in 
hanging me it would bring about complications between them and the United 
States. He finished the interview by telling me IT was free to go back to. the 
United States whenever T wanted to, but if T wrote bad about him he would 
know what to do with me if ever I came again. 


LINCOLN. 


By HENRY TYRRELL, 


Are all the days of epic grandeur dead ? 
Doth Plutus hold the universal sway, 
That gods and heroes from the earth be fled, 
On whom of old the Muse her glory shed ? 
Or shall the heart of ages throb again ?— 
Again the book be opened, where we read 
Of bygone deeds supernal? Now, as then, 
Men are potential gods, gods but immortal men, 


A" chivalry and passion past away ? 
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The deathless spirit of Democracy, 
Confronting all emergencies, arose 
To teach the lesson of the century, 
Illumined by the bravery of those 
Who still were brothers, though unyielding foes. 
On both sides, courage holding death in scorn ; 
On both sides, honor, that to battle goes, 
Not seeking gain, nor all to glory sworn, 
But fighting for a flag, in proud defiance borne. 


““Mine eyes have seen,’’ the Northern soldiers sang, 
““The glory of the coming of the Lord!” 
“My Maryland!’ from Gulf to Richmond rang, 
And wakened Southern hearts with every word. 
Men left the plowshare and unsheathed the sword; 
Converging armies covered hill and plain ; 
Long-gathered gold was lavishly outpoured ; 
And proud and patriotic souls were fain 

To think that Chivalry had sprung to life again. 


Lincoln arose! the masterful great man, 
Girt with rude grandeur, quelling doubt and fear,— 
A more than king, yet in whose veins there ran 
The red blood of the people, warm, sincere, 
Blending of Puritan and Cavalier. 
A will whose force stern warriors came to ask, 
A heart that melted at a mother’s tear— 
These brought he to his superhuman task : 

Over a tragic soul he wore a comic mask. 


He was the South’s child, more than of the North: 
His soul was not compact of rock and snow, 
But such as old Kentucky’s soil gives forth,— 
The splendid race of giants that we know, 
Firm unto friend, and loyal unto foe. 
Such birthrights all environment forestall, 
Resistlessly their tides of impulse flow. 
This man who answered to his country’s call 
Was full of human faults, and nobler for them all. 


He is a life, and not a legend, yet: 
For thousands live who shook him by the hand, 
Millions whose sympathies with his were sct, 
Whose hopes and griefs alike with his were grand, 
Who deeply mourned his passing. They demand 
‘Our homage to the greatest man they saw,— 
They, his familiars; and throughout our land 
The years confirm them, over race and law: 

Even of rancor now the voice is hush’d in awe. 


The blessings of a new-enfranchised race, 
A nation’s tribute to its counselor, 
The love of all his kind, unite to grace 
His fame, who stood in Freedom’s darkest hour, 
Raised by the hand of God to wield a power 
Benignant, wise and gentle, yet to be 
The ruling spirit of a mighty war, 
Bathed in its blood, and after victory 
Crowned with a martyr’s crown for all humanity. 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION. 


By Bret HARTE. 
Synopsis of Part 1., in January Number. 


| One rainy evening, Mrs. Joshua Rylands (formerly known as Nell Montgomery, a variety actress in the “ dig- 
gings ”’) is alone with her “ hired girl ” in her California rancho, and momentarily expecting her husband’s return. 
She is surprised by the visit of an old acquaintance, Mr. Jack Hamlin, a gentleman of eminence in his profession, 
which is gambling. His passing call is entirely accidental, his horse having gone lame. A confidential chat 
about old times ensues, in the course of which the young woman informs her astonished friend that she is regu- 
larly married and settled down with “Josh” Rylands, who knows all about her past, is a good, kind and in- 
dulgent husband, and whom she respects and loves. Mr. Jack Hamlin promptly decides to go on his way, and 
quits the rancho with the friendly admonition to Mrs. Rylands : “The less you say about my calling, even 


accidentally, the better.” 
PART II. 


Rr AU 
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. ‘‘Here’s your expressman—ef yer wantin’ him now ?”’ 

Mrs. Rylands was too preoccupied to notice her hand- 
maiden’s significant emphasis, as she indicated a fresh- 
looking, bashful young fellow—whose confusion was 
evidently heightened by the unexpected egress of Mr. 
Hamlin, and the point-blank presence of the handsome 
Mrs. Rylands. 

“Oh, certainly,’’ said Mrs. Rylands, quickly.’ ‘‘So kind of him to oblige 
us. Give him the order, Jane, please.’’ 

She turned to escape from the kitchen and these new intruders, when her 
eye fell upon the coin left by Mr. Hamlin. 

‘‘The gentleman wished you to take that for your trouble, Jane,’’ she said, 
hastily pointing to it, and passed out. 

Jane cast a withering look after her retreating skirts, and picking up the 
coin from the table, turned to the hired man : 

‘Run to the stable after that dandyfied young feller, Dick, and hand that 
back to him. Ye kin say that Jane Mackinnon don’t run arrants fur money, 
nor play gooseberry to other folks fur fun.”’ 


Mr. JosHuA Rytanps had, according to the vocabulary of his class, 
‘found grace’’ at the age of sixteen, while still in the spiritual state of 
‘‘ original sin’’ and the political one of Missouri. He had not, indeed, found 
it by persistent youthful seeking or spiritual insight, but somewhat violently 
and turbulently at a camp meeting. A village boy, naturally gentle and im- 
pressible, with an original character—limited, however, in education and 
experience—he had, after his first rustic debauch with some vulgar compan- 
ions, fallen upon the camp meeting in reckless audacity, and instead of being 
handed over to the district constable, was taken in and placed upon ‘‘ the 
anxious bench,”’ ‘‘rastled with,’’ and exhorted by a strong revivalist preacher, 
‘“convicted of sin’? and—converted! It is doubtful if the shame of a public 
arrest and legal punishment would have impressed his youthful spirit as 
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much as did this spiritual examination and trial, in which he himself became 
accuser. Howbeit, its effect though punitive was also exemplary. He at 
once cast off his evil companions—remaining faithful to his conversion— 
in spite of their later ‘‘ backslidings.’? When, after the Western fashion, 
the time came for him to forsake his father’s farm and seek a new ‘‘ quarter 
section’’ on some more remote frontier, he carried into that secluded, lonely, 
half-monkish celibacy of pioneer life—which has been the foundation of so 
much strong Western character—more than the usual religious feeling. At 
once industrious and adventurous, he lived by ‘‘ the Word,”’ as he called it, 
and nature as he knew it—tempted by none of the vices nor sentiments of 
civilization. When he finally joined the Californian emigration it was not as 
a gold seeker, but as a discoverer of new agricultural fields ; if the hardship 
was as great and the rewards fewer, he nevertheless knew that he retained 
his safer isolation and independence of spirit. Vice and civilization were to 
him synonymous terms—it was the natural condition of the worldly and un- 
regenerate. Such was the man who chanced to meet ‘‘ Nell Montgomery, the 
Pearl of the Variety Stage,’’ on the Sacramento boat, in one of his forced 
visits to civilization. Without knowing her in her profession, her frank ex- 
position of herself did not startle him—he recognized it, accepted it, and 
strove to convert it. As long as this daughter of Folly forsook her evil ways 
for him, it was a triumph in which there was no shame, and might be pro- 
claimed from the housetop. When his neighbors thought differently and 
avoided them, he saw no inconsistency in bringing his wife’s old friends to 
divert her. She might in time convert them. He had no more fear of her 
returning to their ways than he had of himself ‘‘ backsliding.’? Narrow as 
was his creed, he had none of the harshness nor pessimism of the bigot. 
With the keenest self-scrutiny, his credulity regarding others was touching. 

The storm was still raging when he alighted that evening from the up 
coach at the trail nearest his house. Although encumbered with a heavy 
carpet bag, be started resignedly on his two-mile tramp without begrudging 
the neighborly act of his wife which had deprived him of his horse. It was 
“like her’’ to do these things in her good-humored abstraction—an_abstrac- 
tion, however, that sometimes worried him from the fear that it indicated 
some unhappiness with her present lot. He was longing to rejoin her after 
his absence of three days—the longest time they had been separated since 
their marriage—and he hurried on with a certain lover-like excitement, quite 
new to his usually calm and temperate blood. 

Struggling with the storm and darkness, but always with the happy con- 
sciousness of drawing nearer to her in that struggle, he labored on, finding 
his perilous way over the indistinguishable trail by certain landmarks in the 
distance—visible only to his pioneer eye. That heavier shadow to the right 
was not the hillside, but the slope to the distant, hill; that low, regular line 
immediately before him was not a fence or wall, but the line of distant gi- 
gantic woods—a mile from his home. Yet as he began to descend the slope 
toward the wood, he stopped and rubbed his eyes. There was distinctly a 
light in it. His first idea was that he had lost the trail and was nearing the 
woodman Mackinnon’s cabin. Buta more careful scrutiny révealed to him 
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that it was really the woods—and the light was a camp fire. It was a rough 
night for camping out, but they were probably some belated prospectors. 

When he reached the fringe of woodland he could see quite plainly that 
the fire was built beside one of the large pines, and that the little encamp- 
ment, which looked quite comfortable and secluded from the storm-beaten 
trail, was occupied apparently by a single figure. By the good glow of the leap- 
ing fire, that figure standing erect before it, elegantly shaped, in the graceful 
folds of a serape, looked singularly romantic and picturesque, and reminded 
Joshua Rylands—whose ideas of art were purely reminiscent of boyish read- 
ing—of some picture in a novel. The heavy black columns of the pines 
glancing out-of the concave shadow also seemed a fitting background to what 
might have been a scene in a play. So strongly was he impressed by it, that 
but for his anxiety to reach his home, still a mile distant, and the fact-that he 
was already late, he would have penetrated the wood and the seclusion of the 
stranger with an offer of hospitality for the night. The man, however, was 
evidently capable of taking care of himself, and the outline of a tethered 
horse was faintly visible under another tree. It might be a surveyor or en- 
gineer—the only men of a better class who were itinerant. 

But another and even greater surprise greeted him as he toiled up the 
rocky slope toward his farmhouse. The windows of the sitting-room, which 
were usually blank and black by night, were glittering with unfamiliar light. 
Like most farmers, he seldom used the room except for formal company, his 
wife usually avoiding it—and even he himself now preferred the dining-room 
or the kitchen. His first suggestion that his wife had visitors gave him a 
sense of pleasure on her account, mingled, however, with a slight uneasiness 
of his own which he could not account for. More than that, as he approached 
nearer he could hear the swell of the organ, above the roar of the swaying 
pines, and the cadences were not of a devotional character. He hesitated for 
a moment—as he had hesitated at the fire in the woods—yet it was surely his 
own house! He hurried to the door, opened it; not only the light of the 
sitting-room streamed into the hall, but the ruddier glow of an actual fire in 
the disused grate! The familiar dark furniture had been rearranged to catch 
some of the glow and relieve its sombreness. And .his wife, rising from the 
music-stool, was the room’s only occupant. 

Mrs. Rylands gazed anxiously and timidly at her husband’s astonished 
face, as he threw off his waterproof and laid down his carpet bag. Her own 
face was a little flurried with excitement, and his, half hidden in his tawny 
beard, and—possibly owing to his self-introspective nature—never spontane- 
ously sympathetic, still expressed only wonder. Mrs. Rylands was a little 
frightened. It is sometimes dangerous to meddle with a man’s habits, even 
when he has grown weary of them. 

‘*T thought,’ she began, hesitatingly, ‘* that it would be more cheerful for 
you—in here—this stormy evening. I thought you might like to put your 
wet things to dry in the kitchen, and we could sit here together after supper 
—alone.”’ 

Tam afraid that Mrs. Rylands did not offer all her thoughts. Ever since 
Hamlin’s departure she had been uneasy and excited ; sometimes falling into 


” 


‘¢ PRESENTLY SHE BEGAN TO SKIP, 
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fits of dejection, and again lighting up into hysterical levity ; at other times 
carefully examining her wardrobe, and then with a sudden impulse rushing 
downstairs again to give orders for her husband’s supper, and to make the 
extraordinary changes in the sitting-room, already noted. Only a few mo- 
ments before he arrived she had covertly brought down a. piece of music and 
put aside the hymn-books, and taken, with a little laugh, a pack of cards from 
her pocket, which she placed behind the already dismantled vase on the 
chimney. 

‘*T reckoned you had company, Ellen,’’ he said, gravely, kissing her. 

‘*No,’”’ she said, quickly. ‘‘ That is’’—she stopped, with a sudden surge of 
color in her face that startled her —‘‘ there was—a man—here—in the kitchen 
—who had a lame horse and who wanted to get afresh one. But he went 
away an hour ago. And he wasn’t in this room—at least, after it was fixed 
up. So Ive had no company.”’ 

She felt herself again blushing at having blushed, and a little terrified. 
There was no reason for it. But for Jack’s warning she would have been 
quite ready to tell her husband all. She had never blushed before him over 
her past life. Why she should now blush over seeing Jack—of all people !— 
made her utter a little hysterical laugh. Iam afraid that this experienced 
little woman took it for granted that her husband knew that if Jack—or any 
man—had been there as a clandestine lover, she would not have blushed at 
all. Yet, with all her experience, she did not know that she had blushed 
simply because it was to Jack that she had confessed that she loved the man 
before her. 

Her husband noted the blush as part of her general excitement. He per- 
mitted her to drag him into the room and seat him before the hearth, where 
she sank down on one knee to pull off his heavy rubber boots. But he 
waved her aside at this, pulled them off with his own hands, and let her take 
them to the kitchen and bring back his slippers. By this time a smile had 
lighted up his hard face. The room was certainly more comfortable and 
cheerful. Still he was a little worried—was there not in these changes a fall- 
ing away from the grace of self-abnegation, which she had so sedulously 
practiced ? 

When supper was served by Jane in the dull dining-room, Mr. Rylands— 
had he not been more engaged in these late domestic changes—might have 
noticed that the Missouri girl waited upon him with a certain commiserating 
air that was remarkable by its contrast with the frigid ceremonious politeness 
with which she attended her mistress. It had not escaped Mrs. Rylands, 
however, who ever since Jack’s abrupt departure had noticed this change in 
the girl’s demeanor to herself, and with a woman’s intuitive insight of an- 
other woman had fathomed it. The comfortable ¢éte-d-téte with Jack, which 
Jane had looked forward to, Mrs. Rylands had anticipated herself, and then 
sent him off. When Joshua thanked his wife for remembering the pepper- 
sauce and Mrs. Rylands pathetically admitted her forgetfulness, the head-toss 
which Jane gave as she left the room was too marked to be overlooked by 
him. Mrs. Rylands gave a hysterical little laugh. 

‘‘T am afraid Jane doesn’t like my sending away the expressman, just 
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after I had also dismissed the stranger whom she had taken a fancy to, and 
left her without company,’’ she said, unwisely. 

Mr. Rylands did not laugh. 

‘*T reckon,’’ he returned, slowly, ‘‘that Jane must feel kinder lonely. 
She bears all the burden of our bein’ outer the world without any of our 
glory in the cause of it.’’ 

Nevertheless, when supper was over, and the pair were seated in the sit- 
ting-room before the fire, this episode was forgotten. Mrs. Rylands produced 
her husband’s pipe and tobacco pouch. He looked around the formal walls 
and hesitated. He had been in the habit of smoking in the kitchen. 

‘¢Why not here?’’ said Mrs. Rylands, with a sudden little note of decision. 
‘Why should we keep this room only for company, that don’t come? I call 
it silly.”’ 

This struck Mr. Rylands as logical. Besides, undoubtedly, the fire had 
mellowed the room. After a puff or two he looked at his wife musingly. 

‘*Couldn’t you make yourself one of them cigarettys, as they call ’em? 
Here’s the tobacco, and I’ll get you the paper.”’ 

‘‘T could,”’ she said, tentatively. Then, suddenly : ‘‘ What made you think 
of it? You never saw me smoke !’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Rylands, ‘‘ but that lady, your old friend Miss Clifford does, 
aad I thought you might be hankering after it.’’ 

** How do you know Tinkie Clifford smokes ?’’ said Mrs. Rylands, quickly. 

‘*She lit a cigaretty that day she called.” 

‘*T hate it!’ said Mrs. Rylands, shortly. 

Mr. Rylands nodded approval and puffed meditatively. 

“Josh, have you seen that girl since ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Joshua. 

“‘Nor any other girl like her?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Joshua, wonderingly, ‘‘ you see, I only got to know her on 
your account, Ellen, that she might see you.”’ 

**Well, don’t you do it any more. None of’em! Promise me?’’? She 
leaned forward eagerly in her chair. 

“But, Ellen ” her husband began, gravely. 

‘*T know what you're going to say, but they can’t do me any good, and 
you can’t do them any good, as you did me—so there !’’ 

Mr. Rylands was silent, and smiled meditatively. 


‘Josh ?”” 

“Yes.” 

‘“When you met me that night on the Sacramento boat and looked at me, 
did you—did I ” She hesitated. ‘‘ Did you look at me because I had 


been crying ?”’ 

“*T thought you were troubled in spirit, and looked so.”’ 

‘*T suppose I looked worried, of course. I had no time to change or even 
fix my hair. I had on that green dress, and it nerer was becoming. And 
you only spoke to me on account of my awful looks ?”’ 

‘‘T saw only your wrestling soul, Ellen, and I thought you needed com- 
fort and help.”’ 
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She was silent for a moment, and then, leaning forward, picked up the 
poker and began to thrust it absently between the bars. 

‘And if it had been some other girl crying and looking awful, you’d have 
spoken to her all the same ?”’ 

This was a new idea to Mr. Rylands, but with most men logic is supreme. 

‘*T suppose I would,’’ he said, slowly. 

** And married her?’ 

She rattled the bars of the grate with the poker, as if to drown the inevita- 
ble reply. 

Mr. Rylands loved the woman before him, but it pleased him to think that 
he loved truth better. , 

‘‘Tf it had been necessary to her salvation—yes !’’ he said. 

‘“Not Tinkie ?’”’ she said, suddenly. 

“She never would have been in your contrite condition.”’ 

‘Much you know! Girls like that can cry as well as laugh, just as they 
want to. Well, I suppose I did look horrid.”’ 

Nevertheless, she seemed to gain some gratification from her husband’s 
reply, and changed the subject, as if fearful of losing that satisfaction by 
further questioning. 

‘*T tried some of those songs you brought, but I don’t think they go well 
with the harmonium,”’ she said, pointing to some music on its rack; ‘‘ex-_ 
cept one. Just listen !’’ 

She rose, and with the same nervous quickness she had shown before, went 
to the instrument and began to sing and play. There was a hopeless incon- 
gruity between the character of the instrument and the spirit of the song, 
Mrs. Rylands’s voice was rather forced and crudely trained, but Joshua Ry- 
lands, sitting there comfortably slippered by the fire, and conscious of the 
sheeted rain against the window, felt it good. Presently he arose, and loung- 
ing heavily over to the fair performer, leaned down and imprinted a kiss on 
the labyrinthine fringes of her hair. At which Mrs. Rylands caught blindly 
at his hand nearest her, and without lifting her other hand from the keys, or 
her eyes from the music, said, tentatively : 

‘*You know there’s a chorus just here. Why can’t you try it with me?’ 

Mr. Rylands hesitated a moment, then, with a preliminary cough, lifted a 
voice as crude as hers, but powerful through much camp meeting exercise, 
and roared a chorus which was remarkable chiefly for requiring that archness 
and playfulness in execution which he lacked. As the whole house seemed 
to dilate with the sound, and the wind outside to withhold its fury, Mr. 
Rylands felt that physical delight which children feel in personal outery, and 
was grateful to his wife for the opportunity. Laying his hand affectionately 
on her shoulder, he noticed for the first time that she was in a kind of eyen- 
ing dress, and that her delicate white shoulder shone through the black lace 
that enveloped it. 

For an instant Mr. Rylands was shocked at this unwonted exposure. He 
had never seen his wife in evening dress before. It was true they were alone 
and in their own sitting-room, but the room was still invested with that for- 
mality and publicity which seemed to accent this indiscretion. The simple- 
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minded frontierman’s thought went back to Jane, to the hired man, to the 
expressman, the stranger—all of whom might have noticed it also. 

‘“You have a new dress,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘Have you worn it all 
day ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, with a timid smile. ‘‘I only put it on just before you 
came. It’s the one I used to wear in the ball-room scene in ‘Gay Times in 
Frisco.’ You don’t know it, I know. I thought I would wear it to-night, 
and then’’—she suddenly grasped his hand—‘‘ you'll letme put all these 
things away for ever! Won’t you, Josh? I’ve seen such nice pretty calico 
at the store to-day, and I can make up one or two home-dresses, like Jane’s, 
only better fitting, of course. In fact, I asked them to send the roll up here 
to-morrow for you to see.”’ 

Mr. Rylands felt relieved. Perhaps his views had changed about the 
moral effect of her retaining these symbols of her past, for he consented to 
the calico dresses ; not, however, without an inward suspicion that she would 
not look so well in them, and that the one she had on was more becoming. 

Meantime she tried another piece of music. It was equally incongruous 
and slightly Bacchantic. 

‘There used to be a mighty pretty dance went to that,’’ she said, nodding 
her head in time with the music, and assisting the heavily spasmodic attempts 
of the instrument with the pleasant levity of her voice. ‘‘ [ used to do it.”’ 

‘“Ye might try it now, Ellen,’’ suggested her husband, with a half-fright- 
ened, half-amused tolerance. 

‘© You play, then,’ said Mrs. Rylands, quickly, offering her seat to him. 

Mr. Rylands sat down to the harmonium, as Mrs. Rylands briskly moved 
the table and chairs against the wall. Mr. Rylands played slowly and strenu- 
ously, as from a conscientious regard of the instrument. Mrs. Rylands stood 
in the center of the floor, making a rather pretty, animated picture, as she 
again stimulated the heavy harmonium swell not only with her voice but her 
hands and feet. Presently she began to skip. 

I should warn the reader here that this was before the ‘‘ shawl”? or ‘‘skirt”’ 
dancing was in vogue, and I am afraid that pretty Mrs. Rylands’s perform- 
ance would now be voted slow. Her silk skirt and frilled petticoat were 
lifted just over her small ankles and tiny bronze kid shoes. In the course of 
a pirouette or two, there was a slight further revelation of blue silk stockings 
and some delicate embroidery, but really nothing more than may be seen in 
the sweep of a modern*waltz. Suddenly the music ceased. Mr. Rylands had 
left the harmonium and walked over to the hearth. Mrs. Rylands stopped, 
and came toward him with a flushed, anxious face. 

‘Tt don’t seem to go right, does it?’ she said, with her nervous laugh. 
‘*T suppose I’m getting too old now, and I don’t quite remember it.”’ 

“ Better forget it altogether,’’ he replied, gravely. Ile stopped at secing a 
singular change in her face, and added, awkwardly : ‘‘When I told you I 
didn’t want you to be ashamed of your past, nor to try to forget what you 
were, I didn’t mean such things as that !’’ 

“What did you mean ?”’ she said, timidly. 

The truth was that Mr. Rylands did not know. He had known this sort of 

26 
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thing only in the abstract. He had never had the least acquaintance with 
the class to which his wife had belonged, nor knew anything of their meth- 
ods. It was a revelation to him now—in the woman he loved, and who was 
his wife. He was not shocked, so much as he was frightened. 

‘* You shall have the dress to-morrow, Ellen,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘and you 
can put away these gewgaws. You don’t need to look like Tinkie Clifford !”’ 
He did not see the look of triumph that lit up her eye, but added: ‘‘Go on 
and play.”’ 

She sat down obediently to the instrument. Her watched her for a few 
moments, from the toe of her kid slipper on the pedals to the swell of her 
shoulders above the keyboard, with a strange, abstracted face. Presently she 
stopped and came over to him. , 

‘‘ And when I’ve got those nice calico frocks, and you can’t tell me from 
Jane, and I’m a good housekeeper, and settle down to be a farmer’s wife, 
maybe I’]l have a secret to tell you.”’ 

‘CA secret |’? he repeated, gravely. ‘‘ Why not now?” 

Her face was quite aglow with excitement and a certain timid mischief, as 
she laughed : ‘‘ Not while you are so solemn. It can wait.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE THOUGHT OF YOU. 


By NINA LILIAN MorGAN. 


Tr thought of you is like some warm west wind, 


Freighted with flower fragrance wondrous sweet ; 
And I might search forever and not find 
Words to express it, dearest, that were meet. 


The thought of you is like some mighty chord 
Of music sounding ever in my soul, 

Bidding my heart to know that love is lord— 
Holding my will within its sweet control. 


The thought of you brings ever to my eyes 
Pictures of perfect beauty, joys untold— 

Stars in the tender depths of twilight skies, 
Moons turning all the world to pallid gold. 


The thought of you is like an ocean vast— 
An ocean of content and peace and rest, 

‘On whose calm waves I safely float at last 
Like a tired child upon its mother’s breast. 


The thought of you—ah ! love, the thought of you 
Is in itself a universe of bliss, 

Wherein perpetual skies of summer’s blue 
Bend to the earth in one eternal kiss. 


CRACK ICE YACHTS OF THE NEW HAMBURG (HUDSON RIVER ) CLUB, 


ICE YACHTS AND YACHTING. 
By WILF. P. POND. 


HERE are something like eighty millions of people in this country, 
and it may safely be said that not one per cent. of that number have 
ever seen an ice yacht, and not ten per cent. of those seeing have ever 

ridden on one. Yet the sport is attractive, possesses many ardent devotees 
of both sexes, and is of essentially American device. It is truly the king of 
winter sports. It is widely different from any other phase of pastime or re- 
creation, and those who imagine it simply sailing on a frozen surface instead of 
water and but little further change, are the most mistaken individuals it is 
possible to imagine. In a boat on water there is the lilt of the water motion, 
the pressure of the wind on the sail and the resultant pressure of the boat on 
the water with the following buoyant motion up, down and forward totally 
gone, and instead there is a strong downward, sidewise pressure like that of a 
gigantic hand endeavoring to hold a firm but elusive object that the harder 
the pressure applied the quicker it slides from under, but without giving or 
bending in the slightest iota. The ice yacht is speeding possibly fifty miles 
an hour. It is almost impossible to breathe facing the course pursued ; the 
strong atmosphere is pressed back against the nose and mouth until a suffo- 
cating sensation is experienced and the head turns sidewise or slightly 
downward to establish a ‘‘lee,’? under which it is easier to breathe. The 
cold of this quick passage through the air added to the normal temperature is 
intense, but it is of such a clear, penetrating, exhilarating type that, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, ‘‘ It is living three to the minute,’’ and once the 
very natural feeling of insecurity is gone it is the most fascinating sport in 
the world. 

Europe never dreamed of inventing such a machine, although possibly the 
Danish skate sail, held behind the back of aman skating in the ordinary way 
may have been the first embryonic germ. When twelve years ago two Amer- 
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icans in Russia applied to the present 
writer for dimensions, etc., for build- 
ing one on the Neva, and afterward 
sailed it there, it created a sensation 
which lasted for many years; but, 
strange to say, it did not introduce the 
sport to any extent. The moneyed class 
being neither as sturdy nor as energetic 
as the Anglo-American races of the 
same grade, found no attraction in 
what is really hard, cold work. 

Those familiar with the ice yachting 
stories of the magazines and illustrated 
papers have naturally been led to imag- PRIMITIVE TYPE OF ICE BOAT. 
ine that it is exclusively a sport of the States on the Eastern seaboard ; but 
this is not so, and the great Northwest has many flourishing organizations 
with fine time records. The main headquarters in the East are, of course, 
the Hudson, the Shrewsbury and the Delaware ; the principal club being 
the Hudson River Ice Yacht Club, with a fleet of forty-five boats, including 
such flyers as the Boreas, Blitzen (a fleet racehorse of that name being still 
remembered as the ‘‘Iron Horse’’), the Northern Light—G6SO square feet of 
canvas—the Fying Cloud, and a host of minor boats. Then comes the New 
Hamburg Club, owning the Phantom, which in 1881 won the much sought 
after pennant by sailing twenty miles in fifty-seven minutes and fourteen 
seconds, beating the challenging club from Poughkeepsie, only to jose it to 
that club in 1883, and then it passed from hand to hand until it landed 
with the present holders, the Hudson River Club. There is also the Car- 
thage Ice Yacht Club, with a fleet of thirty odd boats, the Orange Lake Ice 
Yacht Club, with the Cold Ware, 400 square feet of canvas, and the Windward, 
700 square feet of canyas, both speedy boats, owned by Commodore H. C. 
Higginson, and ranked among the fastest in the club ; next come the Troudler, 
485 feet of canvas, owned by Robert Kerndhan, and the Srordrift, 475 feet of 
canvas, Dr. Willett Kidd ; the Jce King, 
Tee Queen, Exquiman, and about a dozen 
other speedy craft. 

At the Shrewsbury headquarters at 
Red Bank there is a matter of forty 
vessels well found and speedy, some 
of the flyers being the Seud, of his- 
toric fame as challenger and defender, 
with 950 square feet of canvas, the 
Dreadnought, the Get There, the Now 
Then, Cnele Bob, ete. On the Delaware 
is the Burlington Ice Yacht Club, 
with some very fast boats in its flect 
of twenty odd, Starting West, the 
PATEEN RIGGED ICE YACHT, main center is Lake Minnetonka, within 
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easy distance of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, the sport having been 
introduced by Commodore Wet- 
more, of the Excelsior Ice Yacht 
Club, owner and sailer of the speedy 
Reindeer, and who served his ap- 
prenticeship on the Hudson before 
he took that famous craft and the 
St. Nicholas to the Northwest. 
- Other Western local boats of well- 
earned fame are the St. Nicholas, 
the Gypsy, the Blue Bird, the Bron- THE ‘‘scuD.” 
cho (Captain L. Wetmore), the Menosha, the Fond-du-lac, etc. Lake Pepin, 
Wis., is a tributary of the Mississippi River, several miles wide, with a 
number of prosperous towns along its banks, and the town of Pepin gives 
its name to the local club, St. Paul is but fifty miles away on the other side 
of the lake, and it is here the Wisconsin Cup Regatta is held every year, for 
there is always ice galore in this latitude, while less fortunate yachtsmen on 
the Eastern coast are whistling for zero weather. Twenty-five years ago the 
local Western boats were rather clumsy and crude, even for that day, but 
when the little known Pepin Club came over and captured the pennant of the 
Northwest from the St. Paul and Minneapolis clubs an impetus was given to 
their manufacture, and to-day the Pepin boats have a widely known and. 
entirely enviable reputation. A record has been established of twenty miles in 
thirty minutes, some of the current flyers being the Pepin, the Tempest, the 
Cowboy, the Meteor, the Comet, ete., and it is not improbable that some of 
these may yet be seen East, as the spirit of adventure is said to be seriously 
tempting the Western club men to come and try conclusions on the Hudson 
and the Shrewsbury in the near future. 

The origin of the early ice boat is lost in the ages, but it can be 
traced back in this country to around 1790. Some years ago Jacob E. 
Buckout, of Poughkeepsie, told the writer he had seen a pair of ice boat run- 
ners which were over a hundred years old, and these are said to-day to be 
owned by a Poughkeepsie man. (Buckout was practically the father of the 

1886 model, and his son, A. Buckout, 
to-day is the recognized expert builder 
and designer in the Fast.) This, how- 
ever, simply applied to a boat driven 
along the ice by sail power, and not to 
any type of yacht or pleasure vessel ; 
the body of those early boats being de- 
scribed as a big box, not very deep, 
on four skate-blades, the forward 
ones fixed rigid and the steering 
gear being very inefficient and cum- 
bersome, so that frequently the sail 
had to be lowered to handle the boat 
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in going about. An ordinary mast and sail were used, and Red Bank 
history and tradition says such boats were built and sailed by George 
Allaire and Nat Cook early in the century. The first improvement was 
the substitution of a single runner for the two at the stern for steering, 
and the heavy, ugly box gradually gave way to the triangular cockpit 
with the large crossbeam carrying a steel runner at each end, with a 
tapering mast carrying a jib and mainsail. Then the 1886 model was 
introduced, made fifty miles an hour, and was deemed the perfection 
of an ice boat, although efforts are still made by the irrepressible Amer- 
ican genius to discover some method of further improving it. This, 
however, was not perfection in actual practice, as in 1886 such high speed 
was only obtainable in very high and heavy winds, and while records were 
broken under favorable conditions, when it came to actual racing in ordinary 
weather conditions the record breakers were left miles astern. This was due 
to the fact that the amount of resistance necessary in a gale called for a cor- 
responding weight of hull and general rigging, and this soon turned the 
attention of the builders to retaining all the salient points of the 1886 model, 
but with modifications, additions and developments calculated to give the 
great maximum of speed in a ten-knot breeze. This is the difference found 
between a skater on a circular track and one on a straightaway with the 
wind behind him: the latter breaks all existing records, and the former wins 
the race every time they meet. As stated, the first development was along 
the line of improved skate blades. The old straight, flat edge became ‘‘ hollow 
ground” or fluted, the sharp outer edges diminishing leeway when close 
hauled to the wind, which increased the forward speed just so much. 
There is now being tried a steel 
which has a very close, hard 
grain on the outer sides, be- 
tween which is dovetailed a pith 
or center of soft steel, the idea 
being that as all skate blades 
(whether for the foot or the ice 
boat) have a tendency to wear 
round at the edges and so have 
a diminished ‘‘grip,’’ with the 
softer steel in the center the 
skate blade will continue to 
wear flat, and so retain a much 
greater percentage of cutting 
power and consequently spéed 
than ever before. 

Some of the boats are rigged 
as catboats with a single sail 
stepped well forward ; but these 
are difficult to keep under con- 
trol, so the prevailing plan is 
BS EUCKOUT DESIGNER: the well-known sloop rig with 
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its large mainsail and jib. Some years ago the lateen sail of the swift flying 
feluccas of the Mediterranean was tried, but with the ice boat it was not a 
success, besides being ungainly. This is the rig which has an enormous 
gaff, extending in a curve from the tip of the bowsprit over the top of the 
mast and away astern, where the peak of the gaff topsail is generally found ; 
and although with the lateen a boat could eat its way much closer into the 
wind, it lost correspondingly more ground on the other courses and so did 
not win races. Other than this, description is scarcely necessary, as the artist 
has familiarized the ice yacht to most readers in this country, as far as 
appearance goes. 

Now, as to speed, it is the racehorse of sailing or steam craft ; nothing has 
ever approached it. As far back as 1879, four Hudson River Yacht Club 
boats, the Magic, Phantom, Comet and Zephyr, sailed ten miles in ten minutes, 
and the Lucille is credited with a record of the same distance in seven min- 
utes and ten seconds, though this has been repeatedly questioned. In 1882 
another Hudson boat is credited with covering nine miles in seven minutes, 
and the wind was so variable that sections were covered at the rate of two 
miles a minute, showing what possibilities still lie before this wonderful 
craft under favorable conditions. The Snowflake, of the same club, has also 
covered nine miles in seven minutes. Among the Lake Minnetonka boats, 
Commodore Fuller’s Jrene has a record of twenty miles in thirty minutes and 
twenty seconds. Of course, a great deal depends upon the lay of the wind 
and the course. The records of the Shrewsbury Ice Yacht Club are made on 
a triangular course, on ‘‘legs’’ a mile and a quarter, another running across 
the river in five-eighths, and the remaining leg completes the three miles 
total ; and this course has been officially measured, and is vouched for by a 
recognized civil engineer. The records for the various legs are—one and a 
quarter miles in forty-eight seconds by the Scud ; the five-eighths of a mile leg 
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in fifteen seconds, also by the Scud, and 
this record with a flying start, round- 
ing the stake at full speed, is well 
vouched for. It represents the im- 
mense speed of one hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. Now, to compare 
these records with the time of the pen- 
nant races, this being a wisp of faded 
red and white silk, for twelve or fif- 
teen years occupying the corresponding 
important position in ice yacht circles 
that the America’s Cup does in free , 
water contests. It was originally offered by the New Hamburg Club, and was 
challenged for by the Poughkeepsie Club in 1881, the Phantom, of the home 
club, defending it successfully over a twenty mile course in fifty-seven minutes 
and fourteen seconds. The next challenge was in 1883, when the Avalanche, 
from Poughkeepsie, carried it up the river, winning in fifty-seven minutes 
flat. The Shrewsbury Club then tried, but poor weather prevented any meet- 
ing. In 1884 the New Hamburg Club sent four flyers to bring home the trophy 
—the Idler, Uncle Bob, Tempest and Dreadnanght—but the defender Haze won 
in sixty-five minutes and thirty seconds. Again both New Hamburg and the 
Shrewsbury Clubs challenged, and the former were defeated by the Haze in 
seventy-five minutes, while the Shrewsbury boat, a new style, lateen rigged, 
with tremendous records in trials, struck a very light wind and failed, the 
Dreadnaught of the Shrewsbury Club winning, the Poughkeepsie boat, 
Northern Light, being second. This carried the pennant to Red Bank. Then 
it went back to Poughkeepsie, but in 1887 the new Hudson River Ice Yacht 
Club captured it, and successfully defended it the following year against the 
Shrewsbury boat; in 188 another successful defense was made, and the 
Hudson Club still retains it. This is the more remarkable from a technical 
point, when it is understood that the Hud- 
son River Club have only had a single de- 
fender against the contending fleets, and that 
time and again a competitor has been able 
to ‘ blanket’’ the challenger (7. ¢., get along- - 
side to windward, taking all the wind, and 
therefore all the motive power, from the 
blanketed boat for the time being), and yet 
their boats have been sufficiently superior to 
win out. Other good races have been sailed 
between the Shrewsbury and the Orange 
Lake Clubs, this body of water being nearly 
» one thousand feet above the level in the 
'X neighborhood of Newburgh, the home club 
offering a fine silver cup as a perpetual 
challenge trophy for the championship of 
“JACK FROST.” America. In 1891 the Shrewsbury Club’s 
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boat, the Scud, was en- 
tered, and won in sixty- 
five minutes over a twen- 
ty mile course, with ten 
turns of two miles each. 
Of late years actual rac- 
ing has languished by 4 
reason of antiquated rules 
and regulations hamper- 
ing the challengers, and 
a movement is on foot to 


bring this matter down “NORTHERN LIGHT’? TURNING STAKE AT FIFTY MILES 
to more modern footing. PER HOUR. 


As to the sport itself, there is no chance to move around, and all voy- 
agers wear several suits of clothes, the trousers legs and coat arms being 
tied at wrists and ankles. Long woolen stockings are worn over shoes. © Prac- 
tically only the eyes are left uncovered, and in many cases goggles are worn, 
and a wire covering for the mouth to aid respiration, as before alluded to. A 
man cannot recognize his dearest friend, and only the most robust woman 
can stand more than half an hour of the exposure, yet all followers of the 
sport are crazy about it. Accidents of course occur, and some of them are 
dangerous, but that only adds spice to any sport. The worst phase is when 
a sudden squall catches the helmsman unawares, throwing the boat on her 
beam ends (7. ¢., flat on her side), and she spills all out, rights herself, and, 
with the sheet fouled, runs wild through opposing boats and obstacles like a 
runaway locomotive. As soon as a boat is loose the word flies quickly 
in all directions, and all clear the way ; but there is generally a smash-up or 
two, and that means practically reducing one if not both boats to match- 
wood. 

Some years ago there was a runaway down at Shelter Island, in which 
a young girl was left in the boat with a gale blowing. She tried to 
throw the sheet loose, but it was frozen and her fingers were too cold, added 
to which the sheet had fouled the tiller, and she could not bring the boat up 
into the wind to stop its way, the 
sail being so set that the boat con- 
tinued running right along at a ter- 
rific rate of speed. Occupants of 
the other boats soon realized the 
position and made chase, gaining 
but slowly, one boat finally being 
far in the lead of the others by the 
time the end of the island was left 
behind. Right in front lay the end 
of the ice, broken short by the 
action of the tide water, and there 
the breakers rolled in, throwing up 
the anchor ice, dashing it down, and “DRAGON.” 
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then retreating, sucking it under the floe and packing it up for another 
break. For some time it was a question as to whether the chasing boat 
would catch up with the girl before she was carried over the edge to certain 
death. But at last the boats came together for one brief second, the girl was 
snatched by strong arms to the pursuer’s yacht, the sheet was eased off in 
a flash, and, spinning round in its own length, it was set right before the wind 
instead of reaching into it, just as the runaway dashed over into the anchor 
ice. A short, sharp crack gave notice of the parting of the ice beneath 
the very runners of the now homeward bound saviour, and with a long 
stagger, which only her speed enabled her to withstand, she dashed across 
a fast opening crack, safe, to be brought up into the wind at a‘ distance, 
while the late runaway danced, a wreck, among the broken ice. It was 
one of the close calls of ice yachting which, thank goodness ! very seldom 
occur. . 

In conclusion, the ice boat frequently sails faster than the wind which is 
propelling it travels, and this can be explained to the uninitiated by the fact 
that if the boat was running before the wind—that is, if the wind was directly 
behind it—the boat could only travel as fast as the wind, because directly it 
went faster there would bea ‘‘cushion”’ of air in front of the sail which 
would hold it back ; but when the course is laid obliquely to the wind, as on 
a wide reach over the quarter, the wind is pushing all the time, and the 
cushion simply acts as a fulcrum to the aerial lever from which the ice boat 
slides away, and the harder the pressure on each side the faster the boat slips 
from between. q 

While some ice yachts in cost foot up into the thousands of dollars, it is pos- 
sible for any man, with a practical knowledge of boats and boating, to buy 
a set of runners at Poughkeepsie or Newburgh, and then, casting his eye over 
ascientifically constructed yacht, make one himself for less than twenty dollars, 
out of which he can get a tremendous amount of fun, and quite some speed, 
during the cold spell. Many of these are built by amateurs, and sail on the 
overflows of the Jersey meadows, the valleys of the Susquehanna and Che- 
nango Rivers, and the Long Island bays and larger creeks. 
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A MEXICAN CONJUGATION OF THE VERB “TO LOVE.” 
By BouRDON WILSON. 

O those of its inhabitants who claimed the Castilian . 
as their mother tongue, the little town of flat-roofed 
adobe houses was known as La Villa Rica del Valle. 
To its dwellers of Anglo-Saxon origin it was known 
simply as Rica ; while to those of whatever race or 
tongue who did not dwell therein, it was scarcely 
known at all. For, shut in by ranges of lofty, for- 
bidding mountains, and weary leagues of desert sand, 
its existence was unsuspected by the world beyond, 
save by ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’’ who had established a post 

office within its walls. Its population, which was composed almost entirely . 

of Mexicans, was leavened by a few Americans—cattle men, the postmaster 

and a saloon keeper or two. 

It was one evening as we (that is to say the Americans, for Mexicans un- 
less of the fair sex did not count with us) were gathered, as usual, about the 
bar of the Espiritu Santo saloon, that a Mexican rushed in and breathlessly 
informed us that Manuel Garcia, one of the well-to-do Mexicans, and the 
husband of the prettiest woman in the pueblo, had stabbed his wife and made 
his escape. Instantly there arose a chorus of indignant exclamations and 
outburts of profanity. We all knew the woman by sight, and what one of us 
had not violated the tenth commandment on some occasion when she had 
passed demurely along, on her way to mass in the half-ruined little adobe 
church? Our indignation quickly rose to fever heat, and someone proposed 
that a party start in pursuit of Garcia. 

“Now you fellers are er makin’ fools er yerselves,’’ objected ‘‘ Buster Bill,’’ 
who had the reputation of being the best shot and hardest drinker in the pue- 
blo. ‘‘ Better jest let them greasers settle their own scraps. Besides that,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘ yer jest can’t never tell when er woman natcherly needs knif- 
in’.’? 

But a few minutes later, when old ‘‘ Pap’? Flaxen, our host of the Espi- 
ritu Santo, hurriedly entered the barroom, and announced that his horse had 
been taken by Garcia, Bill brought his glass down on the bar with a crash. 

“Le’s hurry up, fellers, and git our hosses,’’ he cried, excitedly, ‘‘ we’re 
er loosin’ time.”’ 

Hastily we caught and saddled our horses, and with Bill in the lead, we 
galloped out of town in the direction Garcia had been seen to take. It was 
not long before the bright moonlight revealed to our watchful eyes the fresh 
trail of a horse that led off to the right of the trail we were following. 

‘¢ He’s er headin’ fer th’ Santy Fé trail !’’ our leader exclaimed, ‘‘an’ if we 
kin beat ’im ter Crow Spring, we kin jest set down an’ wait fer’im. He’s 
boun’ ter git water there or nowhere, fer it’s th’ only water this side er th’ 
Pecos. Reckin we had better try ter make it through Gringo Pass,’’ he con- 
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tinued. ‘* There ain’t been much snow fell this winter, an’ most likely we 
kin make it ; at any rate, it’s our best chance to ketch ?im.”’ 

Following Bill’s advice, we slightly altered our course and headed straight 
for the mountains. The pass was found free from snow, and, as the moon 
sank behind a distant mountain range, we again struck into the open plain, 
and within a few hours arrived at the spring. The absence of any fresh trail 
about the place assured us that Garcia, who had gone around by the much 
safer but more distant Paso del Sur, had not yet arrived. We picketed our 
horses in a nearby arroya, where they could not be seen by the Mexican, then 
hid ourselves about the spring and awaited the coming of the fugitive. Day- 
light came and the first rays of the sun were glistening on the snowy peaks of 
the mountain range we had just crossed, when he came in sight. With loose- 
hanging bridle reins, and with a dazed, stupid look on his face, he rode fairly 
into the trap we had set for him. We covered him with our rifles, and Bill 
ordered him to halt and dismount. Pale and trembling, he silently obeyed. 
Then his dull look of misery gave way to one of more intelligence, as his gaze 
-passed from one face to another. 

‘Por el amor de Dios, Sefores,’’? he gasped; ‘tell me quickly—is she 
dead ?”’ 

‘* Not yet,’’ Bill replied ; ‘‘ but ’tain’t yore fault she ain’t.”’ 

“Thank God!’ cried Garcia, fervently ; ‘‘ I hope she won’t die—a Dios ! 
I hope she won’t !’”’ 

“¢Oughter felt that way before you done it,’’ Bill curtly replied. 

‘* What made yer do it, Manuel?’ asked ‘‘ Kid’? Flaxen, old Pap’s son, 
who was more or less intimate with the Mexicans of the pueblo. 

“Yes,’”’ added: Bill, who was in high good humor, now that the criminal 
was in his clutches ; ‘‘ set down here and tell us erbout it. ?Twa’n’t er bit 
like yer ter go an’ steal er hoss.”’ 

The Mexican seated himself on the ground, and we gathered about him, 
eager to hear his story. He seemed in an almost exhausted -condition, and 
Kid handed him a large bottle of whiskey he had taken from his pocket. 
Garcia drank deeply, and passed the bottle to Bill, who was anxiously 
awaiting his turn. 

‘* Now shoot out, Manuel, and tell us how ycu come ter do it,’’ said ee 
in asympathetic tone. ‘* Yer don’t look like er man who’d hit er woman.’ 

‘* Nor steal er hoss, neither,’’ added Bill. 

‘No, seflor—por Dive. no!’ Manuel exclaimed, giving Kid a grateful look. 
**By the Holy Mary, I swear that I never laid hand on a woman. before. 
Much as I have been provoked, I never struck her. What happened yes- 
terday was the affair of a moment. Insane with rage and jealousy, I drew 
my knife, and the next thing I knew I was galloping away, feeling that I had 
stabbed somebody.”’ 

**An’ stoled somebody’s hoss,’’ Bill added, dryly. 

““No, sefior, I would have sent it back.’’ 

Ah !? ejaculated Bill; but the sarcasm implied by the tone of his voice 
was lost upon the prisoner. 


‘Listen, gentlemen,’? Manuel continued, ‘‘and I will tell you. The 
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woman I hurt, as you know, is my wife ; I have never had a thought for any 
woman but her. Madly and foolishly have I loved her, for she is cold- 
hearted, and has never loved me in return. Before our marriage it was her 
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delight to see me furious with jealousy, and three times our engagement was 
broken. I fought a duel each time. But as often as it was broken my love 
for her would overpower me, and drag me back to her feet, her abject slave, 
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Finally we were married, and I was mad with joy and happiness, and acted 
in such a way that my friends made fun of me. I saw it, but heeded it not, 
so great was my delight at getting Josefa. When the holy father, Geronimo, 
proclaimed us man and wife, and with outstretched hands gave us his bene- 
diction, I thought my troubles were over. A Dios! but it was not so. When 
you are married, sefiores, ’’ he went on, ‘‘ you will know what a hold a wife 
has on a man, especially if he loves her to distraction and never looks at 
another woman. 

‘“*T can’t deny, sefiores,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that I have an evil temper, which 
at times overleaps all control, but she was a devil, sefiores, to have so pro- 
voked me. She knew she could do what she pleased with me, and began a 
systematic course of tyranny over me, and I soon found myself hating her 
oftener than I loved her. As often as my heart would melt with. tenderness 
and love she would repel my advances with coldness and scorn, and maybe 
arouse the devil within me with praises of other men—those who had been 
my rivals. It was on such occasions, sefiores, that my hand, of its own 
volition, would seek the hilt of my knife ; and why I did not kill her long ago 
the good God only knows. Sometimes, when I was at the worst, I have said 
to her, ‘ Cuidado, have a care—all things have a limit! But she would 
answer with taunts and jeering laughter. A Dios! that she had taken a little 
notice of her danger !’’ 

‘*Yes—’twould er saved trouble an’ good hoss flesh,’ Bill replied, unsym- 
pathetically. 

‘For a long time,’? Manuel went on, not noticing the interruption, ‘I 
resisted the promptings of the demon to sink my knife in her breast, but it 
came at last ; and now la probrecita will die. And ay de me!’ he wailed, as 
he leaped wildly to his feet, ‘it is I who killed her !”’ 

Instantly Bill had him covered with his rifle, but remained seated, 
watching silently his every movement, as does the cat the mouse with which 
it is playing. 

‘*Love her now, sefiores?’? Manuel cried, his arms outstretched, and his 
voice rising to a shrill key. ‘‘ Before God, yes; a thousand times more than 
before I gave her those cruel stabs. Ah, I must see her before she dies! 
Why did I leave her? Querida mia, why did I leave you? I was a coward !”’ 
he moaned, reseating himself, ‘‘ and did not have the courage to face it out. 
But my mind was in a whirl, and my only idea was to get a horse and fly.”’ 

-“ Well, yer got th’ hoss all right ernough—yer did fer er fack,’’ Bill 
remarked, grimly. 

Manuel seemed not to hear, but sat staring out across the desert with round, 
wide open eyes, as though trying, with all the power of his memory, to recall 
a scene. 

Kid, who was sitting somewhat behind Bill, had been listening with breath- 
less attention to Manuel’s recital, and whenever I stole a look at his smooth, 
boyish face, I could see that he was not the least moved of the listeners. As 
Manuel became silent I noticed Kid slyly draw from his pocket a vial, from 
which he poured into his hand a pinch of whitish powder. Replacing the 
vial in his pocket, he poured the powder from his hand into the open mouth 
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of the whiskey bottle. Then, shaking the whiskey about, thus dissolving the 
powder, he passed the bottle to Bill, who gave it his grateful attention. 
Manuel took no notice of the bottle when Bill passed it to him, much to the 
relief of Kid, whose eyes closely followed every movement. I pretended to 
take a long drink when my turn came, but in reality barely tasted the liquor, 
and returned the bottle to Kid. We had been in the saddle all the night 
before, and the loss of sleep, combined with the whiskey and the warmth of 
the sun, began to tell on us. Bill was soon nodding ; then he sprawled over 
on his back and went fast asleep. I stretched out, and, while pretending to 
sleep, closely watched Kid’s movements. A few minutes passed; then Kid 
rose to his feet, and going noiselessly to Manuel’s side, shook him. 

‘¢ Wake up, Manuel, and pull yer freight,’’ he said, in a low tone. 

‘‘But I’m a prisoner, sefior,’? Manuel replied, gazing questioningly into 
the other’s face, ‘‘and must wait until you are ready to take me back to 
Villa Rica.” 

‘*Yer ain’t no prisoner now—can’t yer sabe?’’ said Kid, impatiently. 

‘* But, sefior,’? Manuel protested, ‘‘I must go back to Villa Rica, and will 
wait until they awake.’’ 

‘* Are yer plum locoed ?”’ Kid whispered, angrily. ‘‘I doped th’ liquor, and 
they ain’t goin’ ter wake before night; an’ ef yer don’t skip while Buster 
Bill’s ’sleep, yer won’t never git no further.”’ 

“* But surely, sefior, he will take me back to Villa Rica?” 

‘Take the devil!’ exclaimed Kid. ‘‘ Whoever heard of Buster Bill 
takin’ a hoss thief any further ’n th’ nearest tree? Yer er hoss thief ter him 
—don’t yer sabe? What made yer take th’ ol’ man’s hoss, anyhow?” 

“*T took the first horse I saw, and meant to send it back from Santa Fé.” 

‘‘That’s all right, an’ I believe yer, but Bill wouldn’t, an’ ef he fin’s yer 
here when he wakes, he’ll shorely hang yer fer a hoss thief.’’ 

A pallor spread over Manuel’s face, and Kid led him unresisting toward 
the horses. 

“Take my hoss. I give him to yer,’’ I heard Kid say, and then my feigned 
sleep became real. 

We galloped back into Rica the next day, but not until we were safely 
within the Espiritu Santo did we tell our story. It was received in the light 
of a good joke on Bill, who, for the first time in his history, had permitted a 
horse thief to escape from his clutches. 

‘Must be er gettin’ ready ter jine th’ church, William,’’ suggested Pap, as 
he shoved a bottle along the bar toward Bill. 

‘* Jine th’ devil!’ Bill replied, hotly. ‘‘It was yore rank ol’ taranteler 
juice ’at done it. I jest believe you put morphine in it, so’s er feller’ll go ter 
sleep an’ think he’s drunk. You fellers thinks it?s mighty funny, an’ ’er 
good joke on me, but jest let me get my hooks onter that greaser ergin |” 

“*Wouldn’t burt him, would yer, parson?’ asked Pap. ‘‘ Dock says his 
wife’s er mendin’, an’ is er goin’ ter git well.’’ 

**Wouldn’t I hurt him ?” rejoined Bill. ‘‘ Why, I’d jest snake him in ter 
that purty wife er hisn, an’ whatever she said fer me ter do ter him, that’s 
what I’d do, ef it was ter burn ’im at th’ stake |’? 
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I had walked to the window and was looking out when I saw something 
that caused me to leave the room and hurriedly make my way across the bare 
little plaza. 

‘What are you doing here, Manuel?’ I asked a man, who was alighting 
from a weary horse that I recognized as Kid Flaxen’s. ‘‘ Are you crazy that 
you can’t remember what has happened ?”’ 

‘What! is she dead ?”’ he asked, turning white. 

““No,’”’ I replied, ‘‘ she will get well ; but the horse ?”’ 

With a bound he turned and started toward the nearest house—his own, 
but Bill was before him. 

‘*Stop right where you are!’’ Bill cried, covering him with his revolver. 
“ Yer’ll not git erway this time.’’ 

‘* Por Dios, sefior ’? Manuel replied, piteously, ‘‘ Imust go in and see my 
wife !” , 

‘‘That’s jest th’ ticket,’’ said Bill, ‘‘an’ I’m th’ man what’s er goin’ ter 
take yer in ter see her. Come erlong.”’ 

Together we entered the open doorway, and the modest patio within. 
Then, as Manuel stopped at a door, he drew himself up with imposing dig- 
nity : 

‘*This is my wife’s room, sefiores,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I alone must enter.’’ 

To my surprise Bill released his arm, and he opened the door. Opposite 
the door, beside the window, stood the bed, and in it lay Josefa, seemingly 
asleep, her beauty only intensified by her pallor and the dark circles about 
her eyes. A groan escaped Manuel’s lips, at which her eyes opened wide. 

“(4A Dios, Manuelito !’’ she cried, with a little shriek, ‘‘I knew you would 
come back. You have already forgiven me, I know,’’ she went on, as Manuel 
threw himself on his knees beside the bed. ‘* Probecito! and hast thou also 
suffered? Te amo, Manuelito mio! Why, I have never known before what it 
is to love! Promise me that you will never leave me again, and I will be a 
good wife and never torment you any more.”’ 

What Manuel may have replied we never knew, for Bill, with a savage 
grasp on my arm, dragged me away from the door and out into the plaza. 

The announcement in the Espiritu Santo of Bill’s second failure was 
greeted with roars of laughter and many jeering remarks. Throughout it all 
Bill retained his good humor, and ordered drinks for the crowd. 

“It?s er good un on me,’’ he admitted, cheerfully ; ‘‘ but ef you fellers had 
er seen her kittenin’ up to’im, you’d say he done right ter knife her. In 
fact, he’d orter done it soon as old Padre Geronimo got ’em spliced.”’ 


MRS, FLORA ADAMS DARLING. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A SKETCH OF THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
HEREDITARY SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN. IN ACTION.—IV. 


By FrorA ADAMS DarLinc, A. M., 


Founder-General. 


HEN a great and influential movement is instituted and organized, the 
natural questions are asked : When? where ? and by whom? And when 
the work is crowned with success a voice of praise for results obtained 

fills the land. No great movement can become a crystalized result without an 
originator and organizer. No society can be formed by an individual, nor its 
work carried on by a resolution. Hence, co-operation is the alpha of organiza- 
tion, and three or more are required to develop the originator’s idea—to place 
the work beyond individual effort. It is equally true that the original co- 
operators should be regarded as co-founders, and entitled to ‘‘ reward of 
merit.” 

The plan to form a society of the daughters—i. ¢., the descendants of the 
founders and patriots of the American Republic—originated with me in 1889, 
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and from that date to this I have worked for the present achievement. It is 
also true my ambition does not run parallel with the achievement, and at no 
time have | pressed to the front to seize individual opportunity or leadership. 
It is my preference to let work and results tell the legend of the order, but it 
is equally true that at all times I have kept in view the original idea; and 
while the usual experience of founders has been mine, I have the proud honor 
to claim that never has the standard of high endeavor been lowered. On the 
contrary, Ercelsior has been the motto leading to the goal of success. The 
seed that was planted by me on the banks of the Hudson in 1889 has taken 
deep root, and the tree of results is now flourishing, like a green bough over- 
shadowing our land, from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Each of the States of our united Republic can claim with pride and 
pedigree a chapter of the national society or a State organization of the general 
society—work that has given an order of women to add an imperishable 
laurel to honor, home and country, the motto of both societies. 

When I say ‘‘ both societies ’’? an explanation is called for. The average 
layman knows of but one, and this unit should cover the work ; practically 
it does. Buta disturbing element entered the fold of the original societies 
that caused a divergence of pathways in the early days of organization. The 
disturbing element has, however, been eliminated from the council of both 
Sons and Daughters, and harmony, not discord, will be the future keynote of 
action. 

As our societies are great historical facts, the origin will ever be a matter of 
interest ; and truth, not fiction, must be the corner stone. We passed the 
point of romance and entered the field of history when a constitution and seal 
of the work were accepted in October, 1890. The seal I designed bears a rep- 
resentation of a woman at the spinning-wheel—a memory of the Revolution. 
This being the basis of the structure of ‘‘The Daughters,’’ a few details may 
he of interest in this generalization of the founding. 

My summer cottage was at Nyack-on-the-Hudson; my winter home at 
Washington, D. C. My son was a cadet of Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
at Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. His military instructor there, Major Downs, 
U.S. A., subsequently Colonel Downs, of the 71st New York Volunteers, took 
great pleasure in resurrecting Revolutionary memories on the sacred ground 
rich in fruits of the struggle for Independence. The consequence was, we were 
equally interested in relies and research. Together we sought and found the 
landmarks on the Hudson to unite the chain of events of 1776. Each _pil- 
grimage that we made enhanced our desire to make a unity of units in family 
and historical research, as a souvenir to posterity. 

From the Centennial year, 1876, ] mark the dawn of the present result. 
The dedication of two monuments to an ancestress of ours—Hannah Dustin— 
one at Haverhill, Mass., one at Concord, N. H., developed a kinship that 
became interesting and awoke desire for an extended circle on my part, the 
object. to discover the lineal descendants of all the families with whom the 
Adams families of our branch of the tree in this country had united through 
marriage to increase the interest in the pedigree hunt. My son’s marriage 
with a member of one of the oldest and most renowned families of Maryland 
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and Virginia, a lineal descendant of Pocahontas—the American princess who 
married John Rolfe—helped to converge and unite through blood many 
families who had lost the link of connection. 

During the winter of 1889, I made known to Miss Eugenie Washington 
the work that interested me; and my residence at Culpeper, Virginia, fa- 
cilitated ‘‘ Pride and Pedigree of the Past.’’ 

. Early in May, 1890, I told Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood of the work. She was 
at that time engaged upon her historical ‘‘ Homes of Washington.’’ I asked 
her to take the position of historian—to retain for me until the work was 
more advanced. She said she would do so. Miss Washington accepted the 
position of secretary, and we decided tc make the wife of each succeeding 
President of the United States president of the National Society of Daughters 
of the Revolution. 

Early in July, Miss Mary Desha and Miss Ellen Hardin Walworth were 
proposed to me by Miss Washington as desirable women to aid the organiza- 
tion. I was then in Virginia, and asked the ladies in Washington to attend 
to details of the work ; I to return to the city and organize, October 12th, 1890. 

The modus operandi adopted was as follows : I wrote fifty invitations to rep- 
resentative ladies of the families I knew had service claims in the Revolution. 
The response was general. I saw Mrs. Benjamin Harrison personally. She 
accepted the presidency, but did not attend the first mecting, as she 
desired her claim should be verified before public acceptance. I was a guest 
of Mrs. Lockwood, and the original meeting under my individual invitation 
was held in the parlors of the Strathmore Arms, Saturday, October 12th, 1890. 
I read the plans formulated. The board of officers selected also named as 
honorary officers all living wives and daughters of the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. At that date twenty-four were pensioners of the Government. I received 
on that day a vote of thanks for my work, and was made a life member, 
with the title of founder, and elected vice-president general of the organiza- 
tion, with power to appoint and commission all officers of the National 
and State societies until October 
12th, 1892, when the constitution 
called for a general election. This 
special power the originator retained 
to perfect her own work on the lines 
marked out to attain success. All 
who were present were interested, 
but ignorant of claims on which to 
base their applications beyond gen- 
eral or fainily tradition. Personally 
I verified 540 claims of applicants 
who are now known as charter 
members. I paid bills of organiza- 
tion to the amount of $610, while 
the ladies were hunting their pedi- 
grees. I made a gift to the national 
society and received formal accept- SHA, DESIGNED BY FLORA ADAMS DARLING. 
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ance of the same from General George 8. Shields, the legal adviser of the 
organization. The seal, designed by me, was accepted at the second meeting 
and is still retained—the chair employed and the lady at the wheel, a great 
granddaughter of an illustrious President of the United States—being drawn 
from life. 

At that meeting, we decided to delay incorporation and the final constitu- 
tion until the annual meeting, October 12th, 1892, in order to discover the 
requirements and make the order as desirable as the initial work indicated, 
but more especially that the claims presented could be intelligently acted 
upon. Tsecured the aid of Dr. Goode, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mr, William Olin, historian, of Boston, and Mr. George 
Ball, of Virginia, to verify or reject the applications sent to me. The work 
was oftentimes difficult and slow, making applicants frequently dissatisfied to 
remain for any time on the waiting list. These would appeal to the board for 
speedy action, and when a paper was presented that could not be verified and 
had to be returned, I was blamed, called ‘ dictator,’’ and accused of aristo- 
cratic tendencies. But at this period of discontent ‘‘ the Sons’? became my 
anchor. I stood firm at the helm, and only lineal descendants were indorsed. 
Had I yielded this cardinal point, the order would have become one of desir- 
able women, but not, as designed, of descendants of patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. 

I appointed Mrs. Henry, of Richmond, Va., regent of that State to organize 
under my direction; Mrs. Frank Stuart Osborne, of Chicago, for the State of 
Illinois ; Miss Louise Ward McAllister for the State of New York ; Mrs. Mary 
S. Hemingway for the State of Massachusetts ; Mrs. A. 8. Hubbard, of San 
Francisco, for the State of California, Colonel Hubbard being the father of the 
Sons of the Revolution, and to me the recognized sponsor of the daughters of 
all patriots. These appointments were made to secure one representative 
woman from each section of our country as organizing regent. I also selected 
and appointed two honorary presidents from each State in the Union—repre- 
sentative women, wives or widows of our most distinguished men—whom I 
knew had Revolutionary claims. The result was, our success was assured 
without delay and our fame went broadcast. 

Then it was that friction arose. The National society seemed jealous of the 
State societies; they desired to extend the charter to admit collateral de- 
scendents with the lineal. This opposed, but the four whom I had selected 
as co-founders voted against my design. The constitution was changed to do 
away with State societies, also to admit collateral lines. The new order ad- 
mitted chapters made up of twelve or more ladies. The original admitted 
State societies upon lineal descent only, the State president to become a 
member of the national board and each State member to become a national 
member, upon the basis of payment by the State treasurer to the general 
treasurer of $25 for each hundred ‘‘ Daughters,’’ making States independent 
to hold property and act in their own right. 

Yet in direct touch with the National society, the primary object and 
aim was, on my part, to keep the source pure as regarded descent, which 
gave rise to the charge: ‘‘ An aristocracy is the ulterior purpose of Mrs. Dar- 
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ling.’’ The fact was and is, the order admits all, rich or poor, who have 
claims, and the dues and fees were made so small that all could enjoy the 
privilege. But direct descent that would stand the test of equity courts in 
the disposition of property was required. 

On this basis my constitution rested, when, more to my regret than sur- 
prise, the Washington ladies, Miss Washington, Miss Desha, Mrs. Lockwood 
and Mrs. Walworth, evolved the lineal into collateral, and did away with 
State societies, an action which I repudiated, and with the original work 
came to New York, where the ‘‘ Verified Daughters’? took up the work and 
proceeded on their own lines. The Washington society was known as the 
Collaterals, the New York as the Lineals ; the former being under the leader- 
ship of the co-founders, the latter under the leadership of Mrs. Stiers, Mrs. 
Charles Dayton, Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Titus. 

Both have flourished—both are popular ; but when ‘‘the Daughters ’’ out- 
side of ‘‘the Board Circle’? became acquainted with the difference be- 
tween State and National Daughters, great confusion and contention arose. 
There was a cry of alarm that resulted in the Washington society eliminating 
the collateral clause from the constitution (1893), and now State regents are 
appointed, but without any special power, while with the New York society 
the State regent is supreme authority for State work. 

Now that the Daughters of the American Revolution have accepted the 
basis of the Daughters of the Revolution—which was incorporated as a gen- 
eral society prior to the Washington order— harmony must follow, for 
practically there is no difference between the two organizations, and an 
alliance in the near future is expected. The only obstacle is that the collat- 
eral membership in one is not acceptable to the other. On this point I have 
had pronounced views from the first. There should be an auxiliary society 
of the nieces and nephews of the patriots; they are most desirable, and in 
every way an acquisition to any order, but have it knownas it is. This would 
obviate all contention, and bind us together in bonds of legal and honorable 
fraternity, based on the corner stone of the original design of 1889. 

The collateral clause not only divided ‘‘the Daughters,’’ but it opened the 
gateway for new orders, based on direct descent. First, the Colonial Dames 
of America, the Colonial Dames’ State Societies, the May Flowers, the Revo- 
lutionary Dames—all, however, under the original constitution of 1890, lead- 
ing to the same goal. We are the Benjamin of nations, hut we seem to have 
inherited the love of the youngest of the family, and even now rival Isaac, 
the eldest of nations, to test the ownership of the New World. 

The hereditary patriotic: societies of sons and daughters of the founders and 
patriots of America have, through this organization, struck a keynote to the 
prelude of an orchestra of great possibilities to be heard around the world. 

Were I a voice, a persuasive voice, my cry would be, ‘‘ Beware of foreign 
entanglements.’’ We havea country to guard. We have responsibilities to 
meet, and it should be our care to cherish with fidelity the principles upon 
which our Republic was based ; and who better than the children of heritage 
and opportunity—the descendants of the founders and patriots—to defend the 
sacred inheritance, sealed in blood, to shape the future greatness of our 
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country? We should be guides to the pilgrims and strangers who enter our 
gates, who will in time, under democratic influences, become good citizens. 
This is the mission of our several orders, with a desire to give due veneration 
to the past and honor for the achievement of our ancestors, and through unity 
of units to aid effectually in shaping the destiny of our nation upon American 
principles. 

The objects and aims of the Daughters of the Revolution and Daughters 
of the American Revolution are identical. The former—State societies with 
State presidents—is more consolidated. The headquarters, as a rule, are lo- 
cated in the capital city. The president is on the board of the general 
society, and with elected delegates attends the annual convention, April 19th, 
which is held in the various States. This increases interest and enlarges the 
circle of influence. The general headquarters is in New York city, the office 
being located in the Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, with headquarters in the Trust 
and Loan Building, Washington, D.C., extends its work through numerous 
chapters, and thereby increases its usefulness and membership. Mrs. 
Daniel Manning is the president-general. The roster is much larger than 
that of the Daughters of the Revolution, numbering some 25,000 in the 
several chapters, but the fame of each has been rightly won to add laurels 
to woman’s work, and to crown both societies with enduring fame. Among 
the chapter regents of the Daughters of the American Revolution is Mrs. 
Donald McLean, who succeeded Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, the senior regent, 
appointed by me in 1891, for the City of New York. Other chapters have been 
formed since that date, notably the Mary Washington Chapter, presided over 
by Miss Mary Vanderpool, who was treasurer of the New York Society—the 
first officer appointed by me in the State of New York, hence a memory ; the 
Washington Heights Chapter, organized by Mrs. Ferdinand P. Earle, its effi- 
cent regent ; the Knickerbocker Chapter, whose Regent, Mrs. Greene, was an 
early member of the society, 1891 ; the Fort Greene Chapter, over which Mrs. 
Alice Morse Farle presides with much honor. The General Society of Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution as the fountain head, naturally is conspicuous in New 
York, and its light is not hidden under a bushel. The Colonials, the Conti- 
nentals and the Knickerbockers are chapters presided over by Mrs. Dr. Carr, 
Mrs. Leslie (née Robertson), Mrs. Phoenix D. Ingraham. The State presi- 
deney of Mrs. Charles F. Roe, the wife of Major-General Roe, gives the 
organization an extended prestige as well as distinguished pedigree. 

When writing of Daughters, Sons are not to be forgotten. The sons of both 
orders have accomplished enduring works in erecting monuments, placing 
markers on the graves of the Revolutionary patriots, publishing and circulat- 
ing patriotic literature, bestowing medals and prizes for historical essays, and 
presenting pictures and flags to live in song and story. The Daughters have 
restored old land-marks, purchased relics and relic houses ; in fact, have in- 
augurated a resurrection of Revolutionary memories and historical facts to 
enrich and endow posterity with precious heirlooms of the first American 
Republic ; and last, but not least, a general response is given to the aid socie- 
ties of our soldiers and sailors. 


TO MAKE A SPANISH HOLIDAY. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


T is only after seeing and sharing the emotions of the bullfight in Spain 
that one recognizes it as the most picturesque and thrilling spectacle of 
the modern civilized world. It is in reality a survival of the early days 

and the crude spirit of chivalry, with its innate blood-thirstiness and valor, 
its pomp and circumstance, it passionate idolatry of the bravely-played hazard 
of life and death. 

This appreciation, on the part of the Anglo-Saxon spectator, is quite irre- 
spective of personal revolt at the underlying cruelty and barbarity of the pro- 
ceedings. We are shocked, then stirred, then fascinated. We quit the scene 
in disgust, and return to it with a kind of fierce eagerness. Its spell is com- 
parable to that of the classic Greek tragedies, potent to reach the deepest 
sources of admiration and excitement, of terror and pity. 

Strange! that the memory of bullfighting should associate itself in my 
mind with the sober Lenten season, and its culmination in the lily-white joy- 
ousness of the Christian Easter. But it is a fact that in the cities of Old 
Spain—in Madrid, in Seville, in Cordova—the usual crowning event of Holy 
Week is the opening of the bullfight season, on Easter Sunday. That is the 
great Spanish holiday, and the torero is the popular idol of the hour. 

It was my peculiar privilege to enjoy a royal 
introduction to the national sport. The scene 
was the capital, Madrid—the gay Madrid of 
King Alfonso XII. It was toward the close 
of the short but eventful 
reign of that youthful mon- 
arch—though of course the 
end could not be foreseen, 
beyond a general conviction 
that at the pace things were 
going, something in the na- 
ture of a disastrous climax 
must soon be reached. 

The social air of the capi- 
tal was full of the rumor 
and romance of the young 
king’s wild career. Some- 
thing less than three years 
previously he had been wed- 
ded to his cousin, the love- 
ly and brilliant Mercedes 
—a real royal love match, 
if ever there was one. <A 
six months’ honeymoon, A PICADORE, 


“THE FLOWER OF CASTILIAN SOCIETY WAS THERE GATHERED.”’ 


REQUESTING PERMISSION TO SLAY 
THE BULL, 


and then the girl queen was laid to rest 
in the vaults of the Escurial, with the 
unborn babe for which she had given 
her life in vain. How tenderly and sin- 
cerely she was mourned, the world may 
know, but the guardians of state and dy- 
nasty did not stop to consider. A new con- 
sort must be provided for Alfonso, and that 
without delay. The choice fell upon Chris- 
tina Maria, Archduchess of Austria. This 
daughter of the house of Hapsburg—the 
present Queen Regent of Spain—entered the 
kingdom of her adoption under. an_ ill- 
omened cloud of disfavor such as overshad- 
owed that other Austrian, Marie Antoinette, 
when she went as a royal bride to France, a 
century or so before. But, personally, these 
two unhappy wearers of an alien crown of- 
fer a direct contrast to one another. Marie 
Antoinette was beautiful, insouciante, and 
tactless, Christina is cold, high-spirited, 
and has the consummate tact of one born 
and bred in the courts of royalty ; but— 
beauty? No! she has not even that of her 
type and race. Her features are of the heavy 
Hapsburg cast, with the protruding mouth 
and chin, pale blue eyes, with scarcely visible 
brows and lashes, and a profusion of hair of 


“The picador receives him on the point of his lance, a point so short and so 
guarded that it can enter only far enough to torture, not to kill; but the 
bull, strong as yet and fierce, breaks loose from the hold and buries his 
horns in the bowels of the horse, who screams with pain and 
terror and topples to the ground, carrying rider with him.” 
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a dead neutral tint, or blonde cendré. She still, however, possesses a slight, 
elegant, girlish figure, with aristocratic little hands and feet ; and her bear- 
ing, whether in the salon, the Cortes, or on horseback, is irreproachably 
queenlike. Moreover, she speaks the Spanish language in its pure Castilian 
fluency, and by the dignity and respectability of her life has sueceeded in 
ingratiating herself in the impulsive hearts of her subjects. Yet it is character- 
istic of her that she has never liked, nor pretended to like, their national 
dissipation, the bullfight—which brings me back to the direct line of my 
theme. 

The first function of the sort to which I was invited—then a rare and at 
present impossible compliment to an American—was nothing less than a_pri- 
rate amateur bullfight, organized under royal patronage by the jeunesse doreé 
of the court ‘circle. The regular bull-ring of the capital was used, but of 
course the general public was not admitted. Alfonso attended in state, wear- 
ing a military uniform, but looking far from soldier-like, with his pale face, 
slight figure, and nervous, languid movements. The queen was not present. 
Her absence on this occasion had a double significance which was the motive 
of many a discreet nod and smile; for all Madrid knew that while Isabella’s 
son was recklessly amusing himself with one of the ladies of the court the 
proud and jealous Christina had packed up and gone straight home to Vienna. 
Nor did she return until the king had followed her and diplomatic explana- 
tions and entreaties had been made amply sufficient to mollify her wounded 
honor. 

As a beauty show, this affair was unique and unapproachable. The flower 
of Castilian society was there gathered, as in one great oval vase. Officers’ 
uniforms glittered amidst the showy decorations of the boxes. Then sefioras 
and sefioritas wore the legendary high comb and lace mantilla, which is 
rarely seen now except at bullfights, with true Spanish grace—black with 
red roses, and white with pink. So arranged, the tropical charms of these 
fair women, screened in warm shadows—the full sunlight blazed upon the 
sand of the arena—were seen at their best. 

The bullfighters—toreros, picadores, chulos, banderilleros, and espadas—were 
all, as I have said, distinguished amateurs. They exploited themselves in 
much the same spirit that our gentleman riders participate in steeple-chasing, 
or the gay young Parisians organize a private circus. The bull himself, how- 
ever, was no amateur. His attempts to gore and maim his nimble velvet-clad 
antagonists were earnest, though unsuccessful. I can readily see now that 
the animal was not of the kind to toss a horse over the barrier, or carry a man 
around the ring impaled upon his horns. But that was my initiation in the 
sport, and I had not yet grown critical. 

There were no horses in the arena on this occasion, except as they were 
ridden round the ring at the opening of the entertainment, the picadores being 
on foot like the rest. Thus the exhibition seemed, I suppose, comparatively 
tame to the Spaniards. 

The amateur bullfighters, it is only fair to say, showed plenty of pluck, 
grace and skill in dodging and tormenting the poor beast, and planting the 
barbed banderillos in his hide. Finally the espada gave him the coup de grace 
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AN EXCITING MOMENT, 


with a long, straight sword, in true professional style; and the noble Anda- 
lusian bull poured out his purple life-blood on the scorching sawdust, butch- 
ered to make a Spanish holiday. 

Later on I returned to sunny Spain, for her sonorous language was familiar 
even to my childish lips and her grand, tragic history, and the stately man- 
ners of her people—the men grandiloquent and devoted, and the women so 
sweet and caressing, made the country attractive to me. As was Birarritz to 
the Empress Eugénie, so was San Sebastian to the Queen Regent of Spain, 
and herself and her court were assembled at this Spanish watering place. 

A bullfight was imminent-—a great bullfight, not a mere court ceremonial 
—and to it I was bidden by my host, a grandee of Spain, and a man with a 
family of young people who accompanied us. 

He apologized for inviting us to walk the short distance to the bull ring, on 
the score that to take out his carriage would prevent his (French) coachman and 
groom from witnessing the entertainment. I could but wonder at his shortsight- 
edness in permitting his coachman and groom to be present at such a carnival 
of cruelty to horses, and to have them see their master indorsing it by his pres- 
ence. How could he expect them to be patient and gentle with his own horses 
after such training, and how could he reprove them if they were not ? 
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Turning my attention to a survey of my surroundings, I found myself con- 
fronted by a large circular arena, covered with tanbark, not unlike a huge 
circus. Around this arena ran a stout, board fence, about six feet high, and 
provided with a ledge on the inside, by means of which the toreros, if hard 
pressed, might leap over into a species of alley running round the ring, and 
bounded on the inner side by a still higher fence ; for the bull occasionally 
leaps the first, and if he does not kill himself, is driven back into the ring 
through one of the several gates. Beyond these barriers the benches rise tier 
upon tier, each bench divided into numbered seats, to which tickets are sold 
varying in price according to location. 

The cheapest places are on the sunny side; the best are in the shade and 
covered by awnings. There are boxes—some held at large prices—and_ there 
is a gallery. One of the boxes, sumptuously decorated with the insignia of 
royalty, was occupied by several of the prominent members of Queen Chris- 
tina’s suite, but neither she herself nor the infant king was present, her cool 
German blood refusing to rise to the fever heat at which alone one can enjoy 
a bullfight. 

In another box the Municipality of San Sebastian made a brave display, 
and the ministers, ambassadors and several distinguished families each had, 
as at a theatre, their own box. The Syndic of the Municipality was the pre- 
siding officer of the Funcion , and held himself in very majestic dignity, but 
most of the occupants of the boxes, and quite all of the benches, both on the 
shady and the sunny side, exhibited a condition of the wildest enthusiasm, 
the ladies chattering, waving their fans, bending this way and that to look 
for acquaintances, and fluttering the programmes—called Bulletin de los Toros 
—with which everyone was provided. Their humbler sisters in the sunny 
seats added to these forms of restlessness shrill cries and greetings to their 
friends, and bursts of laughter as some swain tossed into their laps oranges, 
grapes or flowers, venders of all of which swarmed in the ring and added 
their various cries to the surrounding din. 

The men gather in groups, as Spaniards are fond of doing on all festive 
oceasions, and thump their canes upon the floor, stamp, clap their hands, 
utter various calls and cries, and, altogether, behave like ‘ the gods” in a 
crowded theatre. It seems as if everyone feels a deteriorating influence ; that 
the excitement has a savage and brutal element about it; that the world, so 
far as it comes beneath my eyes and ears, has gone backward a thousand 
years or so; and that the boasted refinements of civilization have been wiped 
out by the reaction of brute force. 

It was a relief when a small army of alguazils appeared in the ring and 
peremptorily cleared it of orange venders and all the stragglers, and, by the 
sound of a trumpet, warned the spectators to their seats. The hubbub sub- 
sides into a low murmur of expectation, and a pair of doors just opposite the 
royal box fly open to admit the euvadrilla and toreros. 

First come the espadas or matadores, the aristocrats of the profession, whose 
business it is to finally give the bull his coup de grace, or death-blow. One of 
these—Frascuclo—is a man of world-wide fame, and has amassed a large 
fortune by his prowess, his usual profit from a bullfight varying from ten to 


“And now came the banderilleros, dancing lightly forward with all sorts of 
graceful and fantastic antics, each man moving his two darts, crossing 
them above his head, gesticulating with them as if they were magical 
instruments, and finally running up lightly in front of the bull, 


planting one dexterously at each side of his neck in the very 
moment of his lowering his head to toss his new enemy.” 
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twenty thousand dollars. He and his comrade Lagartigo were dressed like 
héros de roman in a showy opera, ir many-colored raiments of silk, satin, 
lace, tinsel, ribbons, and gold or silver embroidery, with many rich and really 
valuable articles of jewelry and ornament, mostly presented as tokens of ad- 
miration by the ladies, who are said to adore these men. 

After the espadas come the banderilleros, each carrying in either hand a 
dart, about a foot in length, gayly decked with colored paper, tinsel, ribbons 
or feathers, and tipped with a barbed steel, which once fastened in the flesh 
cannot come out, although the leverage, as it sways from side to side, cruelly 
tears and stings the living fibre. When a bull is good-natured and not dis- 
posed to fight, these darts are tipped with some fulminating preparation, 
which explodes as it enters the flesh, and burns as well as tears. 

With the banderilleros come the capadores, each bearing a large and thick 
cloak or capa, with which the bull is to be blinded and baffled, while the 
banderillero runs away after planting his two darts. Next comes a procession 
of wretched, staggering horses, blindfolded that they may not see and try to 
escape from the bull, spurred and curbed into a ghostly mimicry of spirit, 
and ridden by men called picadores from the long lances they carry, and very 
wooden in appearance from the fact of their breeches of buffalo skin being 
lined and quilted with strips of iron, so that the slight danger of the bull’s 
horns striking their legs as he gores the horse is diminished. 

Each espada is also followed by a servant, bearing a cloak harmonizing 
with the master’s costume, in which the latter wraps himself while awaiting 
his own part in the dismal tragedy to come. 

The procession is glittering, imposing, fascinating, from the comeliness of the 
men, nearly all picked specimens of animal beauty in the glowing Spanish 
style, the barbaric splendor of their outfits, and a sort of chivalrous and 
knightly glamour which falsely envelops this stage of the proceedings. 

Slowly the train crosses the arena and halts before the royal box, although 
the Alcalde in the municipal box hard by is really the chief authority present. 
To him an official, plumed hat in hand, makes low obcisance, and requests 
the key of a gloomy scries of cells, whence is heard the deep bellowing of the 
bulls, growing louder as the first victim approaches the entrance to the arena. 

The key is tossed down and cleverly caught. A moment of intense sus- 
pense, broken only by the gloomy subterranean bellowing of the bull, goaded 
on to his doom. A blast from a trumpet, the gates are flung wide, and a 
great, shaggy, dun-colored Navarrese bull plunges forward, stimulated and 
angered by some last cruel thrust. 

He pauses, paws the earth with his hoofs, glares about him from red, angry 
eyes, sees the trembling, agitated horse of the nearest picador, and, lowering 
his head, plunges blindly at him. The picador receives him on the point of 
his lance, a point so short and so guarded that it can enter only far enough to 
torture, not to kill; but the bull, strong as yet and. fierce, breaks loose from 
the hold and buries his horns in the bowels of the horse, who screams with 
pain and terror and topples to the ground, carrying his rider with him, 

— Ina moment a half-dozen capadores had rushed up, flapped their cloaks 
across the bull’s face, shrieked defiance in his ears, and so distracted and be- 
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wildered his mind that he plunged hither and yon in a vain attempt to gore 
a flock of flying phantoms, while the servants of the arena hastily assisted 
the rider, helpless in his armor, to rise and leave the arena, while others ex- 
amined the horse and—put him out of his misery, do you suppose? No. 
They stuffed tow into the cavity from whence the entrails protruded, and 
from whence some had fallen. The creature had a few more moments of life 
in him, and horses are expensive! So he was put upon his feet again and 
another picador mounted to the saddle. 

The bull meantime had attacked another horse, whose rider managed to 
hold him at bay for a moment by fixing his spear securely in front of his 
shoulder, but the horse was gored none the less. In falling to the ground the 
bandage dropped from his eyes, and the mutilated beast took in the situation; 
the glare of almost human rage and agony came into his eyes, and rising up, 
he flung himself, with the strength of desperation, upon his enemy, and 
together they rolled to the ground ; but the unequal struggle was soon over, 
and the bull triumphantly tossed him over his back, paraded him for a few 
steps, and then flung him to the ground—dead ; but the next time and 
the next that he passed the brute’s poor body he stepped aside, and never 
even in his moments of rage and excitement trampled him under foot! A 
third horse was soon attacked, but not being overthrown, was led out of the 
ring staggering and disemboweled. , 

Bulls vary, so my most courteous and polished host informed me, in his ele- 
gant and sonorous Spanish, and without a change in his gentle voice. Some are 
especially savage after horses, and some after men. One horse-hater lately 
made such havoc at a bullfight at Madrid that the Director sent out and bought 
all the cab horses to be found in the neighborhood and consumed them all. 


DRAGGING OUT THE BULL. 
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“* But what horrible cruelty to horses !’? exclaimed I, unable longer to re- 
strain my feelings. 

‘‘Oh, but these are poor, old creatures, really of no value at all. The 
sefiora wastes her sympathy,’’ replied a Spanish marquis, indulgently ; 
and then, with the first change of look I had observed, he slightly raised his 
hand, and exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! ah! sefiora, listen !’’ 

T listened, and from the popular seats, where there were crowds of .brigand- 
ish men, rose a sound I shall never forget ; not a shout, not a cry—a sort of 
deep-throated growl or moan, like that of a pack of wolves scenting their prey 
from afar. A deep muttering of a thousand, perhaps several thousand, I 
know not how many, voices—for the arena will hold 15,000 persons—and the 
sound meant death and blood and cruel carnage, although the word was only 
cavallo (horse), ca-va-llo, divided into three separate syllables, the liquid 
sound of the Spanish double J helping the peculiar moaning tone I have just 
mentioned. ; 

‘*They want more horses |’ exclaimed the marquis. ‘‘ Four are disabled 
by this one bull, and they are afraid the management will economize upon 
them. But it would not be safe, with the public at its present pitch of 

. excitement.”’ 

And now came the banderilleros, dancing lightly forward with all sorts of 
graceful and fantastic antics, each man moving his two darts, crossing them 
‘above his head, gesticulating with them as if they were magical instruments, 
and finally running up lightly in front of the bull, planting one dexterously 
at each side of his neck in the very moment of his lowering his head to toss 
his new enemy. 

There is a science in planting the banderillos, as I was informed. The ban- 
derillero must approach in front of the bull, and must actually thrust his arm 
between the creature’s horns to reach the spot where alone it is allowable to 
plant the dart. This spot, scarcely larger than a dinner-plate, is just behind 
the head at each side of the backbone, and one must admit that the man who, 
without horse, or armor, or attendant capadores, can do this, possesses alike 
skill, courage and audacity. 

And now our poor bull, bleeding from a hundred wounds, and wearied with 
his long pursuit of flying and shadowy enemies, began to show symptoms of 
exhaustion. A bloody foam gathered and dropped from his muzzle ; his bel- 
lowing challenge of battle took on a moan of pain and terror, arid his eyes were 
wearied and bloodshot. ~ He had been tormented to the last point of endur- 
ance, and the time for the matador had now arrived, and the people were 
loudly calling for him, and the death of the doomed animal, who, fight 
he never so well, must always play his losing game and die. 

Leaping lightly over the barrier, Frascuclo appeared, in onc hand a straight 
two-edged sword, in the other a little red flag attached to a stick—this is 
called the muleta, and serves to divert the attention of the bull. Moving 
gracefully to the point opposite the royal box, the matador removes his jaunty 
and bejeweled cap, and requests permission to slay the bull in honor of His 
Majesty the King. The Alcade gives the necessary permission in his name, 
and the matador turns his attention to the bull, who is slowly approaching, 
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pawing the ground and uttering low, moaning cries, half anger, half pain. 
For a moment man and beast study each other, the bull full of dogged de- 
spair, the man triumphantly. Then the latter, waving the muleta before the 
animal’s eyes, invites the fray ; steps nimbly aside as the creature seems di- 
rectly upon him, turns, and again flaunts the little banner, until at last the 
convenient moment arrives, and with a victorious ery the heavy sword is 
planted in the vital spot at the base of the skull, and with one tremendous 
effort is buried to the hilt. 

A team of gayly decorated mules gallop in, drawing a hurdle, upon which 
poor Taurus is dragged out, his hide to be stripped off and his flesh sold to 
. the very poor, who thus enjoy his death twice over. 

How often did I think of our great philanthropist, Henry Bergh, that dis- 
mal afternoon, and wish that his noble teachings might extend to Spain ! 

The reporters—for this precious home institution of ours has made its way 
even to far-distant Spain—called later on to know my impressions of the grand 
bullfight, and I was forced to tell them that my sympathies were entirely with 
the four-legged, instead of the two-legged, brutes. 


HOME FROM THE BULLFIGHT. 


RIFACIMENTO. 


By M. E. Fosrrer-Comrcys. 

66F\ HEN it is good-by forever !” 

The dolce far niente of asummer afternoon had ended thus ; the sharp, 

decisive tones of a girl of twenty smote my ear with painful distinct- 
ness. About us were the evidences of idle enjoyment : a hammock, at the side 
of the tall, slim figure of my companion, quivered from her impulsive exit ; 
rugs, books and a basket cf needlework proclaimed how we had been occupied, 
also hinted at the close tie which, up to this fatal hour, had bound us. The 
muslin gown of Juno flashed bright against the trunk of a big oak behind her, 
her scarlet lips curved back and showed a line of brilliant white ; her eyes sent 
a withering shaft of disdain, her small head was thrown back haughtily, and 
her whole attitude was dashed with an unmistakable air, which might have 
served for a statue of ‘‘ Defiance.’’ 


I was young, too—for a man—and my veins throbbed with anger, for she 
28 
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had unhesitatingly opposed her will, her opinion, her argument, to mine. 
In the heat of this argument both had said bitter things which had best be 
forgot ; and the thing had culminated in the merciless farewell that cut me to 
the quick. 

It wes too sudden, too cruel, to be true ! 

‘* Forever ?”’? I had faltered, dazed. 

“ Forever !?? she had flung back, with a determined sweep of the lips to- 
gether. And those lips had been mine ! 

I forgot myself in my anger. 

‘*T did not think,’’ I cried, ‘‘that you were a woman to give yourself 
lightly |! You pledged yoursclf{—have you forgotten that?” 

‘*T did not give myself lightly,’’ she replied, now quite cool. ‘‘ And at no 
time did I ever pledge my conscience and my principle to you. I pledged 
faith and devotion, and love and care, and much else, to him I thought gen- 
erous and noble. I am mistaken’? (there was a dry little catch in her voice), 
“Cand so I feel justified in the step. I would feel justified in it if we were 
married, which, thank God ! we are not.”’ 

That night I cursed the era which gives women the spirit of men. Why 
could not Juno let me judge for her in these matters? Why did she not 
trust entirely to me? There were questions and issues into the mysteries of 
which a woman like that should not venture. While I strode the length of 
my apartment many times, I crushed in my palm the slender symbol which 
she had tossed back to me. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Ten years had passed. I felt, as I stepped from the vessel, lonelicr and 
more deserted than I had been in a foreign land. This was home, but I was 
not at home. I procured my old rooms, and tried to fancy myself as I had 
been, but it was out of the question—the club had changed, the fellows had 
married or moved, or forgotten me ; and Juno—Juno ! 

Abroad I had found wealth and some fame, for I had the artistic soul 
within me—a narrow, bigoted soul, she had called it in her passion—and 
people are not slow to discover those thus prospered. So cards deluged me, 
which I did not accept, and I moped at home in preference to being bored 
away from it. 

One evening I met Hewett, an old chum, now married and very much set- 
tled down. He would not take No, and I spent the evening quietly at his 
home, admiring the babies and trying to get up an enthusiasm for Mrs. H., 
who is a characterless little thing at best, but a pleasing ki‘ten, all smiles— 
or with only an occasional pout. 

Before I left, Hewett, jr., fell asleep in her lap, and her pink and white 
face took on such a brooding tenderness, her eyes caressed the flushed cheru- 
bic countenance on her bosom with such maternal concern, that I thought I 
had never seen anything quite so beautiful as that group, with the firelight 
dancing fitfully and casting a ruddy glowing charm upon the figures of 
mother and child ; nothing so beautiful, that is, excepting Juno, with her 
haughty little head, and her proud air and her indignant pose, and her white 
gown against the brown of the oak, and the quivering hammock. I had car- 
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ried this picture of my lost sweetheart for years in a foreign land, and I had 
hugged and loved the vision with an intense passion, though the sight of it 
gave me pain. 

It may have been partly this that made it impossible for me—as I surveyed 
the group in the firelight—to keep a mist from settling in my eyes—confound 
them ! ; 

It was past twelve when I resisted the blandishments of Hewett, who abuses 
the opportunity of reminiscence, and hurried down the steps in the chilly 
autumn air. A wave of unusual loneliness took possession of me, and without 
reasoning, without asking myself to consider what I did, I took the well-re- 
membered way to a familiar strect, where I paused before a big house, which, 
despite the hour, was aglare with lights. The Forsyths like to keep open 
house, and this winter there is a younger sister just out, who is making a 
stir in society. As I passed up the stone steps two young fellows came down, 
and stared as they recognized me. 

I did not sit, but paced restlessly about until I heard a woman’s step across 
the hall. Then I drew in my breath as the portiéres were pushed aside, and 
there revealed stood majestic, charming—Juno., 

‘You?’ she said, simply, and while my famished ear drank the music of 
that low, vibrant monosyllable, her eyes with all their haughtiness clung to 
mine. : 

‘‘T am come, Juno, because I must. To tell you how I hate myself for 
my devilish arrogance ; how I despise my cursed conceit. Fool! to risk— 
you! Twas young, Juno, when I undertook to dictate to a woman of your 
spirit. I have learned at terrible cost that I was a fool !” 

She still held to the curtains, her soft, rounded arms lifted to a level with 
her shapely head. Her eyes were still fastened on mine. 

‘¢T know I don’t deserve it,’? I began, humbly, ‘ but can’t you forgive for 
the sake of old times, dear ?”’ 

I was frightened at my own temerity. 

She dropped the curtain behind ber, and was silhouetted 
against the purple folds. Every line of her was perfect—from the throat, like 
a little marble column, to the sweeping hem of her white gown. 

“Juno, you will forgive ?”’ 

She did not answer, but came closer, and from her superb height looked 
straight across into my eyes, as if she would fathom all that lay therein. 

‘‘T was at a friend’s happy home,’’ I said, ‘‘ and their happiness made me 
cold and hungry—for you! That is why I came,’? 

She stopped me with a gesture of her rounded arm. 

“Never mind why you came,”’ she answered, ‘‘ you are here—that is suffi- 
cient!’ Then she dropped her tone to a caressing whisper, and added : 
** Dearest 1”? 

In a moment, somehow, she let herself down from her imposing height 
and into my arms, with that complete but well-poised surrender which com- 
pensates for the waste of years. 


cameo like— 


SNOW CRYSTALS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


ICE, SNOW AND FROST. 


By GEORGE HI. JouNson, Sc. D. 


HE advent of winter is heralded by white messengers who proclaim the 

ii presence of King Frost. The splendor and power of his Majesty may 

be inferred from the number and magnificence of his messengers—all 

of whom are clothed in uniforms which have never been rivaled by any other 

king, and which are lavishly studded with jewels, which are also matchless 
outside of his realm. 

The first of these messengers are comparatively humble, doubtful creatures ; 
they can exist only in a favorable climate, and most of the advance-guard 
perish by the way. 

The distance of his Majesty can generally be told by the aspect of these 
heralds, who wear their best jewels only in his presence. The limit of King 
Frost’s domain is shown on the thermometer at thirty-two degrees Fahren- 
heit. Below this boundary his power is immense, although generally exer- 
cised—when unresisted—in a very quiet way. He touches the water and 
says, ‘‘ Unite and be strong.’’ Then the particles of water grasp hold of each 
other and form long lines or spicula of ice, and 
when these touch each other they, too, hold 
fast ; and thus as the process is continued the 
water is soon covered with a sheet of ice. In 
taking this arrangement the elbows of the par- 
ticles or molecules push each other, and if the 
water is contained in an unyielding vessel there 
is a tremendous pressure to make room for them 
all. This results in noisy dissentions and reports 
like firearms, until finally some of the most 
energetic strugglers rise above the level of their 
fellows, and so leave room enough for the rest. 


f FROST FORMATION ON WINDOW 
But whatever else they do the particles of PANES. 
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water always observe their fundamental law— 
which is to form in six-sided figures with angles 
of sixty degrees. Such symmetrical solid shapes 
which are spontaneously assumed by lifeless mat- 
ter are called crystals, and each substance so 
arranging itself has a law—the reason of which 
is unknown. The crystals of ice cannot ordinarily 
be seen, because in freezing they are so crowded 
together ; but in thawing, the heat rays act. first 


on the outsides of the crystals, dissolving them KING FROST’S WINDOW 


to water. The water occupies less space than the 


DECORATIONS, 


ice, so that minute vacuums are formed. Now examining the structure 
under the microscope we see a beautiful variety of six-rayed crystals, or ice- 
flowers, all having plane faces parallel to the surface of freezing. Everyone 
familiar with ice has observed that it has a grain or direction in which it 
splits easily, and that in other directions it is tough. This is the effect of 
crystallization. Snow is formed from moisture in air as ice is formed in 


SNOWFLAKE DESIGNS. 


water, and always on the six-sided plan. The architecture of crystals of 
water may be infinite in variety and yet unvarying in uniformity. We know 
that crystals grow by addition, or are built up out of a great number of small 
crystals, something as a house is built of bricks—each one being true to its 


own original plan. 


If a crystal be removed from a solution or atmosphere in which it is form- 


TROPICAL FOREST EFFECT, FROST 


CRYSTALLIZATION, 


ing and be carefully preserved, it never loses 
the power of resuining its growth. It also 
possesses the power of self-repair. If it be 
bruised or deformed, the subsequent growth 
is abnormally rapid over the injured area 
until perfection of form is regained. 

When we can explain this, perhaps we can 
go one step further and explain why out of 
the same soil will grow a variety of vegetation, 
each after its kind according to the seed from 
which it sprung, and also how the same food 
is assimilated by different animals and con- 
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ICE CRYSTALS, MAGNIFIED. 


verted into the numberless varieties of tissues, secretions and organs to be 
found in each.~ Science stands abashed before these everyday mysteries of 
Nature. 

It is supposed, however, that cohesion and adhesion, as well as gravity, are 
essentially the same as electricity, and together with heat, light and the 
X-rays are forms of motion of the elementary particles of matter and ether. 
Assuming this, we can see how the first step in the ornamentation or elabora- 
tion of a crystal having occurred accidentally, the rest of the pattern would 
be completed automatically under favorable conditions, just as rivers rise 
when rain falls. Every schoolboy knows that gravity is the cause of the flow 
of water, and yet the wisest man in the world does not know what gravity is. 

Everyone who has seen ice, snow and frost knows what they are, but no 
one can explain why they are. Indeed, casual observers do not even notice 
the wonderful variety and beauty in these minute forms. A flake is generally 
an assembly or cluster of snow crystals. Sometimes these clusters are so large 
and dense, they are best described as little snowballs, which appear as if the 
spirits of the air were making sport of poor mortals who cannot return such 
pelting. These aérial snowballs pass by insensible gradations into hail, which is 
sometimes formed by snowflakes partially melting, and then freezing together 
as they fall. Sometimes the snowflakes strike us with fierce fury, blinding 
our eyes and scratching our faces with innumerable spear points. Some- 
times the snow crystals appear like frozen fireworks, and shine at our feet 
until we are obliged to shade our eyes from their glitter. Sometimes they 
look like pellets, as if some patent medicine man had emptied his factory 
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there. Sometimes they look like flowers, as if Nature in 
depriving us of those which spring from earth would 
send us others which come down from the sky. When 
we lose the earthly we gain the heavenly. But the 
earthly loss is only temporary. The white mantle 
which looks like a shroud covering a dead vegetation, 
is really a beautiful flowery cloak protecting delicate 
plants from too severe cold, and so preserving the life 
which it conceals. 

After the snowstorm we look on a new world. Land- 
marks have disappeared. Everything visible is rejoicing 
in a fresh toilet, adorned in new and spotless garments 
perfectly fitted by the tireless wind, and ornamented 
with countless jewels provided expressly for the occa-  HOAR-FKOST CRYSTALS. 
sion. Barring the blue of the sky and the red of the setting sun, all color is 
banished from the scene. Sometimes for several nights in succession there 
will fall a light film of snow, not adding perceptibly to that upon the ground, 
and yet just sufficient to remove all blemishes of the day. . Thus Nature cares 
for her complexion. Generally the fallen leaves make a carpet for the snow, 
but sometimes the leaves are bedded upon the snow, and lie red and blush- 
ing upon the fair, spotless bosom. Sometimes the surface of the snow is fretted 
by the wind, and then it looks like the dry bed of a stream. 

The variety in the quality and fibre of snowflakes, as well as the difference 
in the appearance of the surface of the snow after the storm, is due to condi- 
tions of temperature and wind. Groups or fasces of slender, needle-like par- 
ticles make one of the simplest forms of snowflakes ; they are usually seen at 
a temperature near thirty-two degrees. The flakes are very commonly seen in 
thin hexagonal plates ; these are fairy mirrors glistening like mica in granite. 
These two forms are the elements out of which all others are made. Wide- 
spread, long-continued storms are those which produce the best crystals. 
When the air is quiet, so that the falling crystals have time to grow without 
being injured by collision with their fellows, the most elaborate forms are 
found. Indeed, the character and extent of a storm may be told by a simple 
inspection of the crystals, although cach snowstorm has its own prevalent types 
of crystalline forms. Those found in the great blizzard of March, 1888, were re- 
peated in the storms of February 16th, 1892, and March 3d, 1896. So, too, 
different parts of the same storm produce different characteristic types. 

Mr. W. A. Bentley, of Nashville, Vt., has been studving snow crystals for 
many years. He has had extraordinary success in making photographs of 
them as they appear under the microscope. The accompanying illustrations 
show some of his best pictures. Several of the crystals had began to melt, as 
is shown by the rounding outline of the points. The interiors show fascinating 
arrangements of loops, curves and dots, making a kind of landscape in marked 
contrast to the perfect geometric outlines in which they are framed. And 
there is much greater variety in the interior than in the exterior forms, 
although many hundreds of the latter have been drawn and photographed. 
The double lines show pipes or canals filled with air or water. Crystals 
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sometimes contain both air and water, and the latter even when the tempera- 
ture is below freezing. One observer has described such crystals as ice bottles 
filled with rain-water, so that anyone who wants to make a record can imbibe 
such bottles by the gross. 

The process of the dissolution of a crystal is just the opposite of its growth 
or construction. It may be easily studied by putting snowflakes under a 
microscope in a temperature just above freezing. The particles, even while 
they hang together, are in constant vibration among themselves. A very 
crude idea of such motion may be formed by watching a group of players who 
join hands and then push and pull their comrades. Heat always increases 
this vibration, and when it reaches a certain degree—called the melting point 
—the action is so violent that the bonds holding the particles together break ; 
the crystals then lose their form and dissolve into a drop of water. The six 
radii first dissolve into spear-heads ; then the angles are rounded and the in- 
terior markings are obscured. The tranformation from complex to simple, 
from solid to liquid, is fully revealed to us under the microscope ; but of 
course the molecular vibra- 
tions cannot be seen. 

A cube formed of one hun- 
dred thousand million mole- 
cules in contact with one an- 
other would scarcely be visible 
in the best microscopes. If 
all the molecules in the one- 
thousandth part of a cubic 
inch of ice were placed in a 
row touching each other they 
would form a line long enough 
to reach from the carth to the 
sun. These figures have been 
reached in a very rough way 
by various experiments, the 
simplest being the estimation 
of the thickness of soap bub- 
bles and the assumption that 
the thinnest part of the bubble 
consists of only a double layer 
of molecules. As for the 
shape of molecules and _ their 
motions in the liquid and 
solid states we know prac- 
tically nothing. In regard to 
some gases, however, the dif- 
ficulties of investigation have 
been so far overcome that 


we can say that the distance 
of the molecules irom each VIESCH GLACIER, BERNESE ALPS, SWITZERLAND, 
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other, when under atmospheric pressure and at temperature of melting ice, is 
about twelve times their diameter, and that they move about among them- 
selves with a velocity of more than a mile a second. It is this tremendous 
bombardment of aqueous molecules which makes the expansive power of 
steam, and it is the stoppage of this motion which permits the mutually at- 
tractive particles to assemble in crystals. The strength of ice shows what 
attraction there is between the molecules, and yet some of them at the sur- 
face must move fast enough to fly away from all the others, because ice 
evaporates or sublimes below the melting point. The same result is much 
more marked in solid camphor. 

Such is the molecular theory of matter as generally accepted. It is be- 
lieved that there is no essential difference in the constituent particles of any 
one substance, and the molecular difference between different substances is 
entirely unknown. 

From the science of melting to the practical results thereof is a natural 
step. In their dissolution ice and snow confer the greatest benefits. They 
are economized rain. In mountain regions the snow constitutes huge arti- 
ficial reservoirs, which supply water when needed in summer. Nature thus 
stores up cool drinks for the thirsty fields. The white peaks of the Alps, 
which seem to appeal only to our sense of beauty, are the future supplies for 
hay, corn and fruit in the valleys. There we can watch the gradual proccss 
of converting snow into solid ice. The magnificent glaciers at their sources 
are only banks of snow ; at their lower ends they are rivers of ice from be- 
neath which flow rivers of water. s 

A great weight of snow pressing downward through crooked mountain val- 
leys is squeezed between the rocky walls and gradually converted into ice and 
water. The great body of the glacier, which is neither snow nor ice—but 
both, creeps along and molds itself to its bed like molasses on a cold day. 
But in changing its shape and slope its surface is broken by deep crevasses, 
which begin as simple cracks, too narrow to admit a knife-blade. These 
crevasses are caused by the tension or pull of the lower mass of ice upon the 
upper, and consequently they generally occur transversely or obliquely up- 
stream. Dirt slowly accumulates in the crack until. the mass closes by being 
pushed into a new position. Elevations in the bed of the glacier thus leave 
a permanent record in the ice which breaks above them. This record is a 
series of transverse dark lines crossing the glacier. Since the centre of the 
stream moves faster than the margin, these dirt-lines which mark former 
crevasses gradually become bow-shaped until they almost touch each other 
at the margin. Viewed from above the effect is very striking. These dirt- 
bands appear something like the graining on a slab of oak. When the 
crevasse fills with snow instead of dirt the bands are white instead of gray. 

Another peculiar feature of glacier ice which has been much compressed is 
the blue veining, which gives it a lamenated or fluted appearance. This vein- 
ing is always perpendicular to the pressure, and it is analogous to the cleay- 
age planes in slate. 

Since Professor Tyndall published his charming narratives of observations 
on the Alpine glaciers, their story has become familiar to millions of people 
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who have never seen a glacier. <A visit to some of the twelve hundred gla- 
ciers of the Alps is one of the greatest attractions of a European tour. The 
largest of these ice streams is the Aletsch, which is about fifteen miles 
long. It moves from four to sixteen inches in twenty-four-hours, and at this 
rate it would take a long century for a crystal to descend from the head to 
the end of the glacier. 

The Alpine glaciers are insignificant in dimensions compared with those of 
other parts of the world. The soil of Northern Siberia is partly underlaid 
with ice. In the Himalayas, cattle find pasturage on the ground which has 
gradually accumulated on the glaciers, and on the Malaspina glacier of Alaska 
large forests cover the ice sheet. The Muir glacier of Alaska is the most 
famous one in America. It covers twelve hundred square miles, and in 
August it discharges daily into the sea one hundred and fifty million cubic 
feet of ice. 

Nansen and Peary discovered that the entire surface of Greenland, except 
the mountainous coasts, is covered with an ice-cap, having an area of about 
four hundred thousand square miles, and a supposed depth of several thou- 
sand feet. It is only near the outer edges that the spreading mass has crept 
around instead of covering the hills. About one hundred Greenland glaciers 
reach the sea and discharge icebergs. The west coast produces most of the 
icebergs that float in the North Atlantic. The great glacier near Upernivik 
moves ninety feet a day, and its yearly discharge would cover the whole of 
Manhattan Island to the top of the sky-scrapers. 

The expansion of water in freezing is enough to make it float with about 
one-ninth of its mass above the water, and some icebergs are large enough to 
make this small fraction rise several hundred feet above the surface of the 
ocean. 

The existing glaciers of Alaska and Switzerland are but the remnants of 
the great ice sheets of the glacial period. That period, which continued for 
thousands of years, and the cause of which scientific men are not agreed 
upon, was just before or just after the appearance of man on the earth. The 
ice sheet then came down from the polar regions into the temperate zone as 
far as the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, and was thick enough to reach to the 
tops of some high mountains, as is clearly shown by the parallel scratches 
and débris it left. Thus ice was one of the chief agents in preparing the earth 
for the habitation of civilized man. 

In our own times we don’t see the work of King Frost on such a gigantic 
scale. But his work at present is not less beautiful. He touches the world 
in a winter’s night, and in the morning infinite beauty is everywhere. When 
he hasn’t water enough in the air to make snow he makes hoar frost, which 
is dew frozen in the air. The layer of vapor congealed on the inside of 
window panes is not true frost, because it is not frozen until after it is de- 
posited as dew. The beautiful frost work on the outside of window panes, 
which rivals leaves and flowers in elegance of design, shows how the ice 
erystals depart from geometrical arrangement when their freedom of growth 
is limited. They bend to circumstances, and the more they are constrainéd 
the more beautiful appears their grace and adaptability. 


ARTER AND LANDELLE. 


American and French art respectively 
are exemplified in the two full-page repro- 
ductions of paintings which appear on 
pages 373 and 377 of this number of Frank 
Lesuiz’s Poputar Monruiy. The Italian 
subject—a graceful girl of Chioggia, with 
an armful of flowers, at one of those pic- 
turesque old sea-shrines in the lagoon of 
Venice—is a characteristic bit of work by 
J. C. Arter, an American who has studied 
in Paris, and made himself at home, with 
true artistic affinities, in Brittany as well 
as among the isles of the Adriatic. M. 
Charles Landelle (born at Laval, France, 
in 1821) was a pupil of Ary Scheffer and 
Paul Delaroche, took his first Salon medal 
in 1842, and became a member of the 
Legion of Honor in 1854. He traveled ex- 
tensively in Asia Minor, Egypt, and Al- 
geria, being one of the earliest and most 
successful French painters of the Orient. 
In portrait-painting, also, he won marked 
distinction, one of his best-known works 
in this line being his brilliant study of 
Alfred de Musset, which is accepted as 
the authoritative likeness of that unhappy 
poetic genius. The picture on page 377, 
bearing the symbolistic title of ‘The 
Thread of Life,” is an exquisite figure of a 
saintly nun, holding a distaff in her hand. 


Sad 
THE HOBO’S REPARTEE. 


It was a sad and seedy tramp, who 
struck a house for food. 

The farmer’s wife replied, ‘ All right; 
but saw me first some wood.” 


He shook his weary head, and 
answered with a loud guffaw : 
“Just tell them that you saw me, 
but you never saw me saw.’ 
— Euginie de Chevrin. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH IN 
BLACK. 


Tue consequential colored voter of to- 
day, who finds it hard to realize that he is 
no longer a factor in Southern politics, is 
almost unrecognizable as the offspring of 
the old-time darkey of ante-bellum days, 
between whom and the Southern people 
there was so strong a bond of affection. 
To this class belonged old Sampson, de- 
voted to the interest of his ‘ white peo- 
ple,”* in whose service he and his forbears 
had been for generations. Their woes 
were his, and when the fortunes of war 
swept all from them, he was true and 
faithful to the end of his days. By occu- 
pation he was a cook ; not a cordon b’en, 
but a cook of local reputation, whose skill 
in his art was his greatest pride. The 
passing of the ante-bellum cook has been 
a serious loss to the Southern people, who 
are now at the mercy of tyros, and fully 
understand the truth of the adage, ‘God 
sends food, but the devil sends cooks.”’ 

Like all negroes, Sampson was_ thor- 
oughly infpracticable, and when remon- 
strated with upon his recklessness, he 
would say, ‘Tse ’bleeged to do dese 
tings, to let dese free niggars see I’se no po’ 
relation. When J does tell people who I 
is, dey is pure ’stonished.”’ 

He fully believed himself entitled to all 
the benefits of slavery, with all the ad- 
vantages of freedom thrown in. His 
“white people’? were not allowed to for- 
get the great mercies vouchsafed them by 
his remaining with them, and jn case 
they should be unmindful thereof he kept 
it in various ways before them. On one 
oceasion he announced that although he 
was still willing to do the cooking, he 
would have to move, and had secured a 
room elsewhere. On Monday morning he 
solemnly announced he would move that 
day. Regrets were expressed, but remon- 
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strance seemed useless, the event was an- 
nounced with such determination. Tie 
day passed, but no noise was heard of any 
cart taking off his belongings. The din- 
ner was prepared as usual. When the 
waitress was asked if ‘‘ grandpa,’ as he 
elected to be called by the servants, had 
moved, she simply giggled and said, 
“You better ax him !’” 

After dinner, with great self -compla- 
cency, Sampson announced: ‘‘ Well, I 
satisfy now, I done move. I been git res’- 
less. I couldn’t keep quiet any longer. 
Now I got a nice upstays room.” 

I ventured to ask, ‘‘ Where ?”’ 

‘“Wey else but en de kitchen? I move 
in de upstays room. I done tell you I 
gwine move, an’ I had to.” 

Being very sick, and attended by a 
young physician, who he knew was of one 
of our best families, while still very far 
from well Sampson was seen sitting in the 
kitchen. When asked if it was not im- 
prudent to take such risks, he said, ‘I 
can’t stay upstays any longer, an’ hab dat 
rich young doctor cum fo’ see me, an’ tak 
off he hat, an’ set by my bed, like I is 
somebody. [’bleegedtogit up But I done 
tell who Lis, an’ he pure ’stonished.”” 

His recollections of former days and 
grandeur often assumed Munchausen 
flights. If his assertions were in any way 
doubted, he would appeal to his old mis- 
tress for confirmation. If she could not 
agree with him, he would be perfectly 
respectful, but with a pitying look would 
say : ‘‘ Missis, I bery sorry fo’ yo’, yo’ min’ 
isgitting weak. I sorry fo’ to see it, but it 
must be so, ef yo’ don’t ’member a small 
t’ing like dat.”’ 

After the cyclone of ’85, when we passed 
through the experience of living in a 
house that was comparatively roofless, the 
rain pouring in torrents, it seemed a hope- 
less task to attempt to bale the water out. 
But the kitchen was fortunate enough not 
to have lost a slate. While we, attired in 
waterproofs and rubbers, with the assist- 
anoe of Sampson, were trying to get rid of 
the water, I ventured to remind him how 
fortunate he should consider himself that 
his quarters had not even one leak. He 
promptly replied, ‘‘ Dat’s because I’se a 
man of God. When you is rioting in de 
house. I’se praying in de kitchen ” 

Self-righteousness is the darkey’s strong 
point, a mixture largely composed of sen- 
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timentality and superstition. No Sunday 
passed without Sampson taking his Bible 
(he could not read a word), which was al- 
ways held upside down. With a pair of 
great big-eyed spectacles on his nose, he 
would pass a long time repeating the vari- 
ous portions of Scripture with which 
he was familiar. Sometimes he sang a 
hymn, With an air of great importance 
he would raise his finger as though to 
keep time, and say, ‘‘Do, do, re, re,’’ as 
often as he deemed necessary. Then he 
would start in, probably a note or two too 
high : 

‘* Hark from de tooms a mournful soun’ 

Mine yer atten’ de soun’.”’ 

Finding it too high, would say, ‘‘ No, dat 
ain’t it,’? and afresh start of ‘‘ Do, do, re, 
re,’’? was made, until satisfactory results 
were reached. Like most of his race, he 
had a very musical voice. 

At the time of the memorable Charles- 
ton earthquake, like all of his color, he 
thought the Judgment Day was at hand. 
The vibration of the first great shock had 
searcely ceased, when his voice was heard 
at the foot of the staircase calling to his 
old inistress : ‘* Missis ! de Jedgment Day 
is come! Come down, an’ we will go 
han’ in han’ !”” 

Poor old man ! the exposure of sleeping 
in the open air, and all the hardships to 
which we were exposed on that occasion 
were too much for him, producing a vio- 
lent cold, from which he never recovered. 
Upon recommendation of the physician 
he was removed to the hospital. At first 
the novelty of the situation pleased him 
greatly, particularly as his ‘“‘wite fam- 
bly an’ frien’s’’ paid him frequent visits, 
taking him dainties which he enjoyed, 
feeling the importance it gave him in the 
eyes of his less fortunate companions. 
His requests for tobacco and pipes were so 
frequent—in fact, daily—that I ventured 
to ask him if the doctor knew that he 
smoked so much, ‘I nebber smoke at 
all now; ’e mek me sick,’ he answered. 
“Then,” said I, ‘what do you do with 
the tobacco and pipes vou send for?’ “T 
gie dem todese people round me. It meks 
me a king here, and lets dem know I’se 
no po’ trash !”" 

On going to see him one day he said: 
“T’se comin’ home. T'se tired ’ere. I 
don’t like de cookin’. Dey don’t season 
de food right.” I told him all right, if 
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the doctor consented to his removal. That 
night, most unexpectedly, the old man’s 
summons came. He was called ‘up 
higher.”’ According to his simple faith he 
had done his duty on earth, and had 
earned his reward hereafter. 

—Martha B. Washington. 


Sd 


CONCERNING THE TRADE OF 
SONG CARPENTRY. 


The following letters explain them- 
selves. Let us hope that Mr. Loomis’s 
grandson may be minded to stay his hand, 
although Mr. Munkittrick does not di- 
rectly answer the query of the would-be 
song-builder : 

“My pear Mr. Munkirrrick —I read 
your able essay on Song Carpentry in the 
Christmas number of Frank Lesiie’s 
PorputaR Montury with a great deal of 
pleasure, and with an especial interest, 
because my youngest grandson is about to 
take up the trade of song writing, and 
anything that relates to the business 
naturally pleases bis fond grandpapa. 
The boy wishes me to ask you a question 
concerning the ethics of the trade. He is 
not very strong on rhymes, but he knows 
a good rhyme when he sees it in another 
poem, and therefore he has taken verses 
by well known artisans and eliminated 
everything but the rhymes, and then sub- 
stituted his own groundwork. Before 
sending in the result to the magazines, he 
wishes your expert opinion (for which I 
will pay as handsomely as I know how— 
although I am very ignorant on such mat- 
ters) as to whether his course is allowable 
and honorable. I will offer one or two 
examples of his work, together with the 
sources whence he got his rhymes, and 
you can judge for yourself whether he 
wouldn’t be a boss poet if only he had a 
good head for rhymes. Here is the first : 

STOLEN FRUIT. 

With kisses wishing to be fed, 

I put my arm around her waist. 
Upon my breast she lays her head— 

How luscious sweet her lips do taste ! 
Just as a little thieving boy 

Likes best the thing that he must steal, 
Her kisses I the more enjoy 

Because they are not mine, I feel. 

The original rhymes are by Edmund 
Gosse, and his poem is called 
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NUNC DIMITTIS. 
In youth our oy lips were fed 
With fruit in lavish waste ; 
We watch it now hung o’er our head— 
And now, at length, can taste. 


The boisterous pleasures of the boy 
Their own deep rapture steal ; 

I ask no longer to enjoy, 
But, ah! to muse and feel. 


I think my grandson’s verses are the 
more catchy. For the second example 
here is one of Longfellow’s poems : 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of a song? 


Long, long afterward in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


And here is the improved use to which 
my grandson has put the rhymes : 
IMPOTENCY. 
I heard a merry little air, 
I heard it whistled everywhere ; 
If I knew how to read at sight, 
I’d catch the song ere it took flight. 


But, divvle take this merry air, 
Although they sing it everywhere, 

And though my throat is good and strong, 
I have no ear to sing a song. 


My throat is strong as any oak, 

But, like myself, my voice is broke ; 
And for that song, till time shall end, 
I'll have to trust to some kind friend. 


I will conclude with a small poem of his 
for which I myself supplied the rhymes : 


My grandpa said that sure as fate 

I couldn’t find two rhymes to “ eight.” 
At this, I promptly took my slate 

And told my grandpapa to wait, 

(Dear grandpop thinks my verse is great !) 
But though I scratched my curly pate, 
And racked my brain till very late, 
And got myself in quite a state, 

The only rhyme I found was “ ate.’ 


P. S.— Since 
“freight.’” 


then, I’ve thought of 


Hoping for an early and favorable reply 
(for my grandson is anxious to begin to 
support the family with his pen), Tam, my 
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dear Mr. Munkittrick, yours in the bonds 
of fellowship, CHARLES Barret. Loomis,” 


Mup Kwnos, Summit, N. J., 
Jai. 10:h, 1899. 

Cuas. Barrett Loomis, Esq. 

Dear Sir—T have read your communi- 
cation with great pleasure, and beg to 
offer you my heartfelt sympathy-in the 
affliction you must feel when you reflect 
on the fact that your grandson’s ambition 
lies in the direction of letters—especially 
song. Ihave no doubt but that your feel- 
ings are not unlike those which would 
have surged in my grandfather’s breast 
had he known what my future was to be. 
It is perhaps fortunate for your grandson 
that he is net my grandson. I do not 
mean to say that I would be harsh 
with him, and try to discourage him by 
unfair means. I would simply tell him 
that an attempt to live on and support a 
yacht by the sales of verse would not be 
attended by success, even if he were to 
become a boss poet and have twenty 
under poets employed in the construc- 
tion of his effusions. I would point out to 
him that the financial reward is not ade- 
quate to the time and labor expended, 
and that he could make more money by 
moving out into the suburbs and becom- 
ing a caretaker of furnaces in the winter 
and a grass cutter during the summer. 

Having preached to him on the un- 
soundness of -verse as a commercial prop- 
osition, I would request him to go out 
and sell afew samples. This would be a 
most effectual way of knocking the wind 
of youthful ardor and enthusiasm out of 
him. 

Sympathize with him always, and ridi- 
cule his efforts never. Then be will cool 
off gracefully like a buckwheat cake, and 
like a buckwheat cake he will stay cool. 
He will consider himself a failure as a 
creator, and will then be eligible as a 
newspaper critic or an editor, one of those 
far-seeing, august personages that reek 
with prophecy and message, and general 
all round greatness. 

But if your grandson will climb the 
greased pole of song, he has a good por- 
tion of the necessary equipment in being 
familiar with the mysteries of rhythm, if 
not of rhyme. With such equipment he 
should be able to write in those metres 
that are unrhymed. Then he could put 
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down, for instance, for an autumnal dis- 
tich: 


- plunder, 
- gold. 
and write up to and against them as fol- 
lows : 
Now glides the wind through the wood, 
intent’ upon pillage and plunder. 
Bending the tree as it flies, and stealing 
its shekels of gold. 

Apropos of the plan, there is a French 
game of versifying called bouts rimes, which 
consists in the rhymes of a sonnet, for in- 
stance, being written down for a number 
of people. The rhymes are of course 
identical, and when the sets are handed 
around, any one reading a paper is 
asked to name the first word he sces. It 
may be “sickness,’’? or it may be ‘al- 
mnost.’’? This word is the subject, and the 
man that finishes last treats the others, 

But why couldn’t your grandson prac- 
tice the poetic art by writing nonsense 
verses, pure and simple? Then he could 
use any kind of rhymes without reference 
to sense or connection, in order to become 
proficent in the art of wedding rhyme and 
rhythm. As he is deficient only in that 
branch of the business—I speak by the 
yard-stick —that refers to rhyming he 
should take any word he happens to see 
and put the line in front of it, and then 
attempt to produce another to match it for 
the mere practice. He can do it walking 
along the street. Take, for instance, the 
word ‘ humiliate ’’ : 


Oh, my pride you are sure to humiliate 
When you say I am glad to affiliate 
With the singular man 
That drank beer from the can, 
Which in less than a jiffy the Billy ate. 


And then, for a different metre : 


It is quite incomprehensible 

That it should be defensible 

To make a thing ostensible 
Whose colors quickly fade. 


It’s absurdly mystical 
And truly syllogistical, 
As well as pugilistical, 
To call a rake a spade. 
Here’s a simple metre that might help 
your grandson in his great mission : 
You shouldn’t look with proud disdain 
Upon the steak that’s tough ; 
You shouldn’t glance at love in yain 
When love is quite enough 
You shouldn’t cavil at the blend 
Of coffee ground with beans, 
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For after all it is the end 
That justifies the means. 


I will suggest another form of practice 
metre for your grandson, in which eight 
short lines can be made of two long ones 
with only one rhyme. It is a fine sort of 
a ritooral-ooral, to say to yourself to pre- 
serve a graceful bee-line pace while walk- 
ing up-town well ballasted with various 
vinous draughts : 

Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
Make few multi-mults. 
Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
End in brass results. 

And then he might try something in 
this style, which is a statement by a 
Chinese laundryman full of wild, untamed 
melody : 

I am the moon-eyed pelican, 
A dragon-clawed angelican, 
That works at the tub 
With a rubby-dub-dub 
To wash the shirts for the Melican. 


With kindest regards to your grandson, 
and trusting that he may profit by my 
advice, Iam sincerely yours, 

—R. K. Munkittrick. 
ad 

“CANNON AND CAMERA.” 


In these times, war or peace, the ‘‘spe- 
cial artist on the spot” is the photog- 
rapher. Now, gentle or fierce reader, 
when we say ‘‘ photographer,’’ please dis- 
miss from your mind the old-time figure 
of a long-legged, patient man squinting 
through a camera, with a black cloth over 
his head, and telling you to look pleasant 
and ‘hold that position’? for two min- 
utes and forty-nine seconds. The modern, 
up-to-date art-correspondent at the front, 
in every scene of action on flood and field, 
must be not only a scientific and artistic 
photographic expert, but—in order to get 
his opportunities to ‘‘snap’’ at historic 
events—a sportsman, athlete and diplo- 
mat, with physical courage and moral 
stamina to face any emergency. Such a 
man is John C. Hemment. Mr. Hem- 
ment’s name is not unfamiliar to the 
readers of Frank Lestiz’s Popunar 
Moystury. Last month, in illustrating 


Deignan’s thrilling article descriptive of 
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the sinking of the Merrimac in Santiago 
Bay, we were helped out wonderfully by 
Mr. Hemment’s photographs, taken on the 
spot. These random observations are sug- 
gested by the recent publication of “ Can- 
non and Camera,’ by J. C. Hemment. 
(D. Appleton & Co, New York). This 
fascinating book is a breezy, first-hand 
personal narrative of Mr. Hemment’s ex- 
periences in the sea and land battles of 
the late Spanish-American war in Cuba, 
and is illustrated with over one-hundred 
full-page reproductions of photographs 
taken by the author ‘‘at the front.’ 
Hemment is probably the first photog- 
rapher who has obtained at close range a 
complete series of pictures illustrating a 
war from its inception to its close. 


& 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the Macmillan Co., New York: 

Ave Roma ImMmortais: Studies from the 
Chronicles of Rome. By F. Marion 
Crawford. In two volumes. Llus- 
trated. 

From D, Appleton & Co., New York: 

CANNON AND CaMERA. By J. C. Hemment, 
war artist at the front. With over one 
hundred full-page pictures of sea and 
land battles of the Spanish-American 
War in Cuba, taken by the Author. 

From Funk, Wagnalls Co., New York: 

In Curist Jesus; OR, THE SPHERE OF THE 
Bewever’s Lire. By Arthur T. Pier- 
son. 

CATHARINE OF SiENA. A Story of Sanctified 
Womanhood. By Arthur T. Pierson. 

From G. P. Putnam Sons, New York: 

CATERING FoR Two. Comfort and Econ- 
omy for Small Households. By Alice 
L. James. 

Waar Oxe Can Do with a CHAFING- 


pisH. A Guide for Amateur Cooks. 
By H. L. 8. 

From F. Tennyson Neely, New York : 
MANILA AND THE Puitippines. By Mar- 
gherita Arlina Hamm. Illustrated. 
Tur Trivaen or YaNKEE Doopie. By 

Gilson Willets. 

Tue Fucur or Icarus. An Idyl of Print- 
ing-house Square. By Jay Robin. 

Miscellaneous : 

From Dusk to Dusk. Poems. By Cale 
Young Rice. Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Practican OccuntsM. By Ernest Loomis. 
Ernest Loomis & Co., Chicago. 


SPRING’S AWAKENING. 


i ROM all the blasts of heaven thou hast descended ; 
Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which makes 

Unwonted tears throng to the horny eyes, 

And beatings haunt the desolated heart, 

Which should have learned repose; thou hast descended 

Cradled in tempests ; thou dost wake, O Spring ! 

O child of many winds! As suddenly 

Thow comest as the memory of a drean, 

Which now is sad because it hath been sweet ; 

Like genius, or like joy, which riseth up 

As from the earth, clothing with golden clouds 

The desert of our life. 

This is the season, this the day, the hour ; 

At sunrise thou shouldst come, sweet sister mine, 

Too long desired, too long delaying, come! 

How like death-worms the wingless moments crawl ! 

The point of one white star is quivering still 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 

Beyond the purple mountains ; through a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it; now it wanes ; it gleams again 

As the wares fade, and as the burning threads 

Of woven cloud unravel in pale air ; 

Tis lost! and through you peaks of cloud-like snow 

The roseate sunlight quivers; hear I not 

The Avolian music of her sea-green plumes 


Winnowing the crimson dawn ? . 
—SHELLEY (‘' Prometheus Unbound"), 


“WE IAD PLAYED ONE ITAND, AND SOPHIE WAS DEALING FOR THE SECOND.”” 


DRAWN BY ALBERT B. WENZELL. 


Illustrating“ The Nihilist on the Neva,” by Mary J. IHolmes.— See page 467. 
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THE ‘* VICTORIA?’ AT SAN JORGE WHARF, LAKE NICARAGUA. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


By E, A. FLEreHer. 


HE majestic battleship Oregon turned a most powerful searchlight upon 
the path of national destiny and the need of an American trans-isthmian 
waterway. The rays of this light illumined the way we should tread 

into the next century. They have sharpened our vision to a startling com- 
prehension of our hitherto supine indifference to a matter affecting enor- 
mously the material welfare of our country. 

The anxious days during which the American people followed in 
mind’s eye the long journey of the noble battleship, the finest of our fleet, 
down through the lonely stretches of the Pacific, and our excited heartbeats 
as, with every report of her progress northward in the Atlantic, we thought 
her peril increased, have done more to advance the Nicaragua Canal project 
than fifty years of ordinary propaganda could have accomplished. 


COPYRIGHT, 1699, BY FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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RAILROAD CAMP NO, 1, SHOWING MACHINE SHOPS ON THE LEFT, AND DREDGE 
WORKING IN CANAL ENTRANCE. 


The history of the project finds a parallel in every similar undertaking. 
All great enterprises looking to a marked change in the development of the 
world’s commerce have had to encounter an army of obstructionists, sub- 
sidized and maintained by those financial interests which see in the projected 
improvements a menace to their monopolies. 

The twentieth-century historian writing of this present period will see a 
dramatic fitness in the chain of events which links Spain’s loss of her last 
remaining possessions in the Western Hemisphere with this awakening of 
the American people to the enormous value of an undertaking that has so 
long unayailingly sought their suffrages. It is well known that a trans- 
isthinian canal project is no dream of modern enterprise. Since the Spanish 
conquistadore Balbao, after crossing the Isthmus of Darien, had the first view 
from that narrow neck of land of the vast Pacific Ocean—the South Sea of 
those days—on September 25th, 1518, no end of schemes for linking the 
waters of the two great oceans have been conceived in the brains of adventur- 
ous, far-seeing men. 

The first explorers who visited Central America heard from the Indians of 
a waterway dividing that country and connecting the two oceans; and the 
fourth voyage of Columbus (1502-3) had for its special object the discovery 
of the long-sought strait, or passage—the short cut to the longed-for spice 
lands and the fabulous wealth of the Indias, a will-o’-the-wisp ever dancing 
before Spanish eyes. Columbus passed the mouth of the Rio San Juan, the 
outlet of Lake Nicaragua, but did not enter the stream. It was not till 1522 
that Gil Gonzales Davila, pursuing his explorations on the west coast, dis- 
covered the Lake Country of Nicaragua, near the South Sea, and communi- 


CASTILLO, LOOKING UP TIIE RIVER SAN JUAN, 
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cating by river with the Atlantic Ocean (North Sea). Davila made some 
treaties with an Indian chief named Nicarao, who ruled all the district about 
Granada bordering the larger lake; and riding his horse into the waters, 
according to the custom of the time, he took possession of the larger lake in 
this king’s name and called it Nicarao-agua (Nicarao’s water), an unusual 
tribute which has preserved for all time the memory of the aboriginal owners 
of the beautiful country. The navigation of the river proved difficult, because 
of rapids, and it 
was never a much- 
traveled route till 
international un- 
pleasantness, in 
1579, led to 
Drake’s sailing 
through the 
Straits of Magel- 
lan and harrying 
the rich-laden 
Spanish ships on 
the Pacific. Fora 
time, then, Gra- 
nada was made 
the center of a 
vast trade by way 
of Lake Nicaragua 
and the Rio San 
Juan, and ships 
of eighty to one 
hundred and 
twenty tons plied 
between that port 
and Nombre de 
Dios and Cadiz. 
In the next cen- 
tury this attracted 
the cupidity of 
the bold buccan- 
eers, who followed 
their vocation on HIRAM HITCHCOCK, 

the Spanish Main, PRESIDENT OF THE MARITIME CANAL COMPANY. 

and, determining to penetrate to the Spanish stronghold, they ascended the 
river in canoes, stormed Fort San Carlos, which guarded the lake entrance, 
and sacked and burned Leon. The Spaniards took flight and sought protec- 
tion by those short-sight measures of obstruction and destruction which have 
ever signalized their methods of warfare and defense. They destroyed or 
made very dangerous the navigation of the river by throwing rocks in at the 
rapids ; earthquakes in 1648 and 1651 had made three additional sets of these 
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BUILDING RAILROAD THROUGH SWAMP, CORDUROY WITH TIES AND RAILS LAID 
IN THE BACKGROUND, 


rapids, and it did not take much of man’s mischievous work to accomplish their 
object. Buta second piratical attack wrought for posterity even more disastrous 
results. To further fortify—that is, to destroy—the river, it was determined 
to divert part of the waters of the main channel, and to this end an engineer 
—one Fernando de Escobedo, whose name is preserved to ignominious 
fame—opened the mouth of the southern branch of the San Juan, the 
Brazo Colorado, which empties volumes of voleanic sand in such a loca- 
tion that it has silted up and destroyed what was at that time the finest 
harbor on the Caribbean coast, San Juan del Norte, the Atlantic end of 
the canal. 

The recovery of this harbor is one of the three most important engineering 
difficulties to be overcome in the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

It is supposed that the Indian tradition of a channel from ocean to ocean 
rests on a foundation of fact, but being an unstable, watery thing, seismic 
convulsions, one of Nature’s most powerful handmaidens in that part of the 
world, partially blocked it, breaking off communication with the South Sea 
not long before the discovery of the country by the Spaniards. Those wiz- 
ards who reel off from a bit of rock and a handful of sand the story of the 
creation of the world tell us that there was in very recent geological times 
either one great lake or a chain of them, extending from Lake Nicaragua, 
through Lake Managua, to what is now the Bay of Fonseca, in the extreme 
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northwestern corner of Nicaragua. This bay is said to be the finest port on 
the western coast of America. 

There is record of many schemes proposed by the Spaniards for making an 
artificial water-way between the oceans. 

Since 1825, when Henry Clay, then Secretary of State, gave orders for an 
examination of a proposed canal route through Nicaragua, the United States 
Government has periodically manifested an interest in the undertaking. As 
early as 1835 the Senate passed a resolution in favor of building the Nica- 
ragua Canal, but beyond the appointment by President Jackson of Mr. 
Biddle to examine the routes and negotiate for a concession, nothing 
came of it. After many and various exploring expeditions sent by the 
United States Government to survey different lines, a route was sub- 
mitted to the President in February, 1876, which, with some variations, 
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as working surveys brought the matter down to minute detail, is practically 
the one now adopted. 
It begins on the Atlantic coast, about two miles above San Juan del Norte, 
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and runs thirty-five miles by canal proper to its junction with the San Juan 
River, the course of which it utilizes for sixty-four and a half miles to its 
source in Lake Nicaragua—the crossing of the lake adds fifty-four and a half 
miles—thence it proceeds through the valleys of the Rio del Media and the 
Rio Grande to the Pacific outlet at Brito, eight miles north of.San Juan del 
Sur, the whole distance being close upon one hundred and sixty-nine and 
a half miles. In nautical miles the canal route will be one hundred and 
forty-seven miles long. 

A canal association was formed in October, 1886, which after various vicissi- 
tudes was incorporated 
as. the Maritime Canal 
Company, and received 
its charter from the 
United States Govern- 
ment on February 20th, 
1889. Under authority 
from this company, 
in November, 1887, Mr. 
A. G. Menocal, United 
States Civil Engineer, 
who had been connected 
with the various  sur- 
veys since 1877, began, 
as chief of an engineer- 
ing expedition, a final 
survey for the work, re- 
locating the entire route, 
and obtaining exact data 
upon which to base a 
minute and detailed es- 
timate of cost. It is 
more than doubtful if 
any similar undertak- 
ing has been prefaced 
by so thorough and care- 
ful investigation, which 
sought by the most THE RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS BENARD CREEK. 
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painstaking examination to probe for every difficulty and every danger that 
might by any possibility arise to obstruct or jeopardize the ultimate success 
of the work. Although the length of artificial—that is, excavated—canal 
is less than twenty-seven miles, there is a record of more than 4,000 miles 
surveyed by transit and level. This, of course, includes the location of the 
locks, dams, embankments, cuts, dredging, blasting and railroads, as well as 
cross-sectioning and flowage lines. On the whole line of excavation or em- 
bankments, at distances of 1,000 to 1,500 feet, borings—with diamond drill 
where necessary—have been made to ascertain the exact nature of the soil, 
rock, etce., through and over which the work must be carried on, 
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Early in 1890 a party of forty-seven engineers and their assistants were sent 
by the canal company to San Juan del Norte, and on the 8th of June com- 
menced actual construction work. Headquarters were established at the 
eastern terminus, which the Nicaraguan Government later named the City of 
America, The point possessed advantages, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, above those of San Juan del Norte. In the event of a large seaport 
springing up there the two towns will naturally grow into one. The name 
Greytown, given to San Juan by the British, being an unpleasant reminder 
of their brief occupation of the port in 1848, is not recognized by the Republic 
of Nicaragua. 

Needless to say, the inauguration of the canal work, like the work of the 
previous survey, was extremely arduous. The line from America to Ochoa, 
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CAMP B. J., ON BENARD CREEK. 


where the canal joins the San Juan, lies through a tropical wilderness as wild 
and trackless as the wastes of Congo’s headwaters : every step had to be pre- 
ceded by a blow of the machete to clear the tangled mass of vines and shrubs; 
often the men floundered through mud and water waist high ; seldom could 
they see more than fifty feet ahead of them through the dense vegetation. 
But this work dispelled forever one of the unknown, and therefore most 
dreaded, perils—one that diamond drills could not probe-—which threatened 
the success of the undertaking: with all this exposure the health of the 
band of pioneer workers survived the ordeal triumphantly. 

A thoroughly efficient hospital and ambulance service was organized at the 
beginning of the work, and the first report of the surgeon-in-chief, which 
covers a record of thirteen months, when there were two thousand laborers in 
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UNLOADING BALLAST ON RAILROAD. 
the employ of the company, shows the gratifying result of but twenty-three 
deaths, five of which were from accident, six from chronic diseases, and only 
twelve from climatic causes—that is, sickness contracted while in the com- 
pany’s employ. The fact must not be overlooked that sanitary science has 
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made enormous strides since the days of Panama Railway construction, and 
that preventive measures maintain a higher standard of general health, 
enabling men to resist disease more effectually, while ten stand a chance of 
recovery from illness where one did in those days. Moreover, the climate of 
Nicaragua is very different from that of Panama; the heavy rainfall is con- 
fined to the coast, and the uplands, through which the greater part of the 
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canal is carried, are comparatively dry and swept by the northeast trade 
winds. 

The financial panic of 1893 forced the Construction Company, which had 
contracted with the Canal Company for the construction of the work, to dis- 
continue its operations ; but an examination made by officials of the Nica- 
raguan Government, in 1890, proved that the company had fully complied 
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with the requirements of the concession as to expenditures upon the work, 
Besides the thorough survey above mentioned, there have been built at 
Amcrica one thousand feet of breakwater, practically demonstrating that the 
plan devised by Mr. Menocal for retrieving the port is sound, though some 
engineering experts who were consulted condemned it as impracticable. In 
this connection it is curious to note how the possession of a pet scheme of 
one’s own influences the best-trained judgment. Some of these engineers 
had other irons in the fire. 

Wharves and warehouses, as well as permanent buildings for officers’ quar- 
ters, hospitals, storehouses and workshops have been erected. Eleven miles 
of railway along the line of the canal have been constructed and equipped, 
and the survey and location have been made for all the railway needed in the 
completion of the work. Nearly a mile of canal has been excavated toa 
depth of seventeen feet, and from one hundred to two hundred and _ thirty 
feet in width, while the timber has been cleared for twenty miles of its course. 
Sixty miles of telegraph lines have been put in operation, connecting all 
points of work with headquarters, and to insure no obstruction to this from 
windfalls of timber a path a hundred feet wide was felled through the forests. 
The company has purchased the Pellas franchise for exclusive navigation of 
the river and lake, which put in their possession fine steamers and other val- 
uable property ; and they have also bought an expensive dredging plant, 
acquiring part of that originally employed on the Panama Canal, to the 
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mutual advantage of the two companies. <A study of the geographical features 
of Nicaragua convinces one that Nature here prepared the direct path for an 
inter-oceanic waterway ; not only is the route plainly indicated, but the 
materials for the work are also there. 

M. de Lesseps himself acknowledged, in his ‘‘ Souvenirs de Quarante Ans,”’ 
that if it were necessary to adopt a lock system it was very evident that the 
Nicaragua Canal offered the best route. 

The three great engineering difliculties which the Nicaragua route presents 
are: the recovery or making of the eastern harbor, already alluded to; the 
Ochoa Dam, where the canal unites with the river; and the Great Divide, 
which carries the canal over the Cordilleras. By means of the dam the 
waters of the San Juan are raised to the lake level, which in effect eliminates 
the longest and most dangerous rapids—the Machuca—giving a depth of 
thirty-four feet over them. The cut of the Great Divide attacks the moun- 
tains at their very lowest depression—one apparently made for the purpose— 
a point where the spur is nearly divided on both sides by the neighboring 
valleys. 

The rock taken from this cut, which is from one hundred and _ forty- 
one to three hundred and twenty-eight feet in depth, supplies the material. 
for the dam, locks and embankments, to which it will be carried directly.on 
the railway, and for which, otherwise, stone. must be specially quarried and 
brought at great expense. M. de Lesseps had to manufacture stone for the 
retaining walls required to hold back the shifting sands in the Suez Canal 
cut. On the Nicaragua line there are no shifting sands to fill up the ditches 
as fast as they are dredged ; the engineer finds the soil working hand in hand 
with him, for most of the excavations are through a tenacious clay, weighted 
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and stiffened with volcanic sand, which forms a natural, impervious cement, 
hardening like rock under the tropic sun. 

The employment of six locks—three at each end—ruaises the canal to a level 
with the lake, and gives to it the pronounced advantage of a clear one hun- 
dred and fifty-four miles’ stretch at the summit level, which at high water 
mark is one hundred and ten feet above the sea. Contrasted to this, we find 
the Erie Canal has seventy-two locks in its length of three hundred and sixty- 
five miles, to carry it over an elevation of six hundred and fifty-six feet. The 
Nicaragua locks are grouped closely, as near the termini as the topography of 
the country will permit; the third lock from the eastern end is twelve miles 
and three-quarters from the Atlantic, and the upper lock on the Pacific coast 
is but two miles and a half from Brito. Thus the canal is boldly lifted above 
the perils of sudden floods from torrential streams, and the great lake, one 
hundred and ten miles long by forty wide, guarantees an inexhaustible supply 
of water, while it furnishes a broad and hospitable expanse for all the floods 
of heaven, which never raise its waters more than two feet. 

This beautiful fresh water lake, the largest between our Lake Michigan and 
Lake Titicaca, in Peru, secures to the Nicaragua Canal a unique and enor- 
mous advantage possessed by no other canal in existence, or ever projected, 
and worth millions to the country controlling it. 

In times of peace this vast interior Lake of Nicaragua offers a safe harbor 
large enough for all the navies of the world ; but in case of need there are 
none to dispute the right of the United States to make of it a stronghold, 
securing to her navy a coaling station and a base of supplies which the fer- 
tile country surrounding the lake makes practically inexhaustible. The 
value of this safe retreat whence our ships can issue to east or west, wherever 
their presence is needed to inforce ‘‘justice and humanity for all living 
within their fold,” it is impossible to overestimate. 

In those early years of American history, when brute strength claimed the 
mastery and the ruling nations of the earth took forcible possession of what- 
ever they believed their safety or advantage required, British buccaneers 
were among the first to recognize the importance of this lake, and they con- 
sidered the knowledge gained about it through their raid of much greater 
value than their costly booty. In 1780 Captain (afterward Admiral) Nelson 
conveyed a force of 2,000 men to San Juan de Nicaragua to effect the con- 
quest of the country, and he wrote to the British Admiralty, ‘‘I intend to 
possess the great Lake of Nicaragua, which I regard as the inland Gibraltar 
of Spanish America.’’ 

The high level determined upon for the Nicaragua Canal developed an 
original scheme which gives to it more the character of a river throughout 
than of a canal. Westward from the third lock it proceeds over a rolling 
tableland, cross-cut at right angles by many valleys and streams. All these 
valleys are to be flooded and converted into deep basins by closing up their 
outlets and all depressions where the ground falls below the contour of the 
canal with embankments ; and short sections of excavated canal through the 
higher hills confining the valleys will connect these lakes or basins. This 
seems actually to be stealing Nature’s method, and the result will be a close 
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imitation of it, forming a broad and beautiful water highway widening out 
into spacious lakes, upon which countless craft can float at the same time. 
This feature insures an enormous gain in navigation facilities, for vessels 
can proceed at full speed through these wide, deep basins, pass each other 
without restriction, and when necessary find safe anchorage. 

Mr. Menocal’s estimate for the cost of the canal, made ten years ago, was 
$65,000,000. This sum included 25 per cent. for contingencies, but made 
no provision for interest or commissions. Other estimates made by con- 
sulting engineers, most of whom have never been on the ground, carry 
the amount up to near $90,000,000. Mr. Menocal’s experience of actual 
construction during a period of nearly three years has confirmed his con- 
fidence in his original estimate; so it seems perfectly safe to set $100,000,000 
as affording a comfortable balance to meet accidents and the unexpected, 
and to cover all legitimate cost. When people are tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to subscribe for Uncle Sam’s ‘‘ three per cents.,’’ Govern- 
ment guarantee for the financial support of the work should not wait for 
anything. 

Though we are sufficiently impressed with our own importance now, we 
are not wont to think of the United States as cutting more than a modest 
figure in the estimation of the nations in the early years of this century ; 
but even then there were prophets of the future who saw America achieving 
greatness for herself through the building of the key to the Pacific. 

Humboldt pronounced it an undertaking ‘‘calculated to immortalize a 
government occupied with the true interests of humanity.’’ Goethe was 
most enthusiastic upon the subject, and said he ‘‘should wonder if the 
United States were to let an opportunity escape of getting such a work into 
their own hands . . . . innumerable benefits would result to the whole. 
human race, civilized and uncivilized.’’ After a prophetic forecast of our 
great development in the Far West, he concluded ‘‘that it is absolutely in- 
dispensable for the United States to effect a passage from the Mexican Gulf 
to the Pacific Ocean ; and I am certain that they will do it.”’ 

In spite of the impetus recently given to geographical study, it is probable 
that ten out of twelve well-read persons will estimate the distance between 
Liverpool and San Francisco, vid Cape Horn, to be at least one thousand 
miles longer than from New York to the same port of the Golden Gate; but 
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it is actually one hundred and fifty miles shorter !—the two routes being 
respectively 14,690 and 14,840 miles long. The greatest surprise, however, 
is to find that New Orleans is further away than either of the two other 
cities, being 15,052 miles from San Francisco. When the Nicaragua Canal is 
opened this Southern city will be only 4,047 miles from her Western sister ; 
New York will be distant 4,946 miles; and Liverpool 7,694 miles.* The 
economy to the shipping interests of England and America alone would pay 
for the canal twice over in a short time, to say nothing of the advantage to 
commerce of reaching markets hitherto inaccessible. 

No part of our country will reap greater benefit from the opening of the 
canal than the Southern States, to whom the markets of the Far East, as well 
as of the western coast of South America, will be thrown wide open ; at the 
same time the California fruit-growers will be brought in touch with those of 
Northern Europe to their mutual profit, and the impetus thus given to all 
the industries of our country which have languished simply for want of an 
accessible market will lead to such an era of development and prosperity as 
imagination cannot define or limit. No longer shall we hear the cry of over- 
production, and as such universal prosperity and activity must’ redound to 
the advantage of the whole country, so those very interests which have fought 
the building of the canal most bitterly must inevitably share in its wide- 
spread benefits. 

The closing year of this, which has been called the canal century, should 
have been signalized by the completion of the most important one ever pro- 
jected ; but though that is now impossible, it is not too late to inaugurate so 
earnest and enthusiastic a prosecution of the work that the way to a tri- 
umphant completion can be plainly seen. It should be open in time for the 
new Russian battleships, now building at Cramp’s Yard, to pass through on 
their way to Vladivostock to take part in celebrating the completion of the 
great trans-Siberian Railway ; and with these triumphs of American inven- 
tion and skill should go a peaceful fleet of our merchant marine, bearing to 
those newly opened markets the fruits of our fields and looms. | 

These possibilities the Oregon’s searchlight has disclosed. Shall American 
energy fail to make them realities? 

* My authority for the distances given from Liverpool, New York and New Orleans to 
San Francisco is the English civil engineer and writer, Archibald Colquhoun. The 
United States Hydrographic Office gives the following, but especially states that those 
round the Horn are only approximate : 

N.Y. to 8. FP. Liverpool to 8S, F. New Orleans. 
Wid Cape Horniionscasatess vo sca ek aeteeo 15,660 15,620 16,000 
“Nicaragua: Canal... ic.is.ajn.egiee 6343 4,907 7,627 4,147 
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THE NIHILIST ON THE NEVA. 


By Mary J, HOLMEs. 


ITH my niece Lucy and my nephew Jack I was on 
my way to St. Petersburg. I had spent a part of a 
summer in that water-soaked city ; had shown my 
passport until it was a mere shred ; had sworn to my 
nationality and age times without number, and had 
stood up against a gendarme who found me talking 
to a beggar. Thad given him a few kopeks and was 
asking him his name, when the awful voice of the 

gendarme said to me, ‘‘I can tell you. It is v 
T didn’t catch it. I only heard the words : ‘‘We have been looking for 

him some time. Come with me !’ 

This last to the poor wretch, whose face took on a different expression from 
the one it had worn when he asked me for alms. Then it was the face of a 
peasant ; now it was that of a man resolute and defiant, but refined and 
educated. He had been playing a hazardous game and had lost. He was a 
prisoner with no means of escape. Offering me the kopeks I had given him, 
he said, in excellent English : ‘‘Thank you, lady, but I sha’n’t need them 
where Iam going. Write to No. , Nevsky, and tell her I have been 
arrested.”’ 

The gendarme sternly demanded to know what he said. I told him all, 
except that I was to write to No. , on the Nevsky. There was a gleam 
of intense satisfaction in the man’s eyes, which thanked me more than words 
could have done, and then he was marched toward the gloomy fortress. In 
my excitement I grasped his hand with a ‘‘ Good-by, and God pity you!’ 

It was a bold thing to do, but I felt no fear. I could speak Russian 
fluently ; I was an American, and wore the colors of my country in a knot of 
ribbon on my dress, and knew this badge protected me quite as much as my 
passport, and that afternoon | wrote my letter, with no clew to guide me as to 
the person I was to address except the word her. It was a woman, and IT ad- 
dressed her as ‘‘ Madame’? and told her the particulars of the arrest, and hired 
a messenger to deliver my note at No. , Nevsky Prospect. Three weeks 
later I read that several Nihilists were to start for Siberia that day. Some- 
thing told me that my beggar was among them, and I wrote down the num- 
ber of his house and the date of departure for Siberia, and put them with the 
kopeks I had given him as souvenirs of my adventure with the Russian 


gendarmes. 
* * * * ** * * * * 


Ten years later I was again en route for St. Petersburg with my nephew and 
niece. Lucy was anxious to see the Czarina and Jack to see the fortress and 
a Nihilist. Our only companion across the country to the frontier was a 
young lady—a Russian—who gave her name as Sophie Scholaskie. She 
had been at school in London two years, she said, and this accounted for 
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her fluent English. Her mother was a widow, who lived in St. Petersburg, 
and her twin-brother, Ivan, was in Paris, at the Bon Marché. 

‘* We look very much alike,’’ she said, ‘‘although he is small for a man, 
and I am big fora woman. We can wear each other’s gloves,’’ and she held 
up two large white hands. ‘‘Number seven and very strong,’’ she con- 
tinued, opening and shutting them rapidly. 

She was very communicative, and before we reached the frontier we knew 
that her grandfather had been one of the minor nobility at the time of the 
Emancipation Act, by which he lost his serfs and a portion of his land. After 
that he migrated to the city, where he received an office under the govern- 
ment. His home was on the Nevsky where she was born, for her father and 
grandfather lived together until She hesitated a moment; then 
added : ‘‘ I lost both my father and my grandfather. We gave up our house 
on the Nevsky, and now live in apartments.’’ 

We were at the frontier by this time, where some of her friends met her, 
and we saw no more of her until we reached St. Petersburg, where we met 
her again as we were struggling with our baggage and the porters and officials. 
Some of them seemed to know her, for, at a word I did not catch, we were at 
once attended to and were soon at our hotel. 

Those first days in the city were full of interest, even to me, who had seen 
everything worth seeing ten years before. The enthusiasm of the young 
people aroused a like feeling in me, and I went wherever they wished to go, 
whether to St. Isaac’s, or the Winter Palace, or No on the Nevsky, where 
I had hard work to keep Jack from ringing the bell and asking if the man 
sent to Siberia had ever been heard from. That house had a great fascination 
for Jack, and no matter where we were walking he generally managed to 
bring us past it; and it was there that we again met Sophie Scholaskie, 
closely wrapped and veiled, but not so closely that Lucy did not recognize 
her. 

‘*Oh, mademoiselle !’’ she cried, ‘‘ we are so glad to find you again. Why 
haven’t you been to see us ?”’ 

‘And I say,”’ Jack chimed in, ‘‘ who lives in this house ?”’ 

‘* How should I know, and why do you ask ?”’ Sophie replied. 

‘* Because,’’ Jack went on, ‘‘ we know a lot about it—or Aunt Susan does. 
Do you sympathize with the Nihilists ?”’ 

‘¢ Jack !? T interposed, while Sophie said, very low, ‘* You should not ask 
such questions in the street—don’t you know the very cobble-stones have 
ears?” 

Walking rapidly on we soon reached our hotel, which Sophie entered with 
us. In our room she threw off her wraps, and, leaning back in her chair, 
said, ‘‘ Now tell me what you know about that house.”’ 

It was Jack who told the story, with sundry additions which I tried to 
correct, while Sophie listened with a hard look on her face and in her eyes. 
When Jack had finished she said : 

‘*That house was once my home; more I cannot tell you now, but come 
and see mother. She never makes calls, but will be glad to meet you ; come 
to-morrow night.’’ 
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She put on her wraps and was gone before we had recovered from our sur- 
prise. The next night, just after dinner, a messenger came, saying he was to 
conduct us to Madame Scholaskie’s rooms, which were on a side street, in an 
apartment house which sheltered a hundred or more families, and was in 
striking contrast to the house on the Nevsky. There was but one servant—a 
woman wrinkled and old, but straight as an arrow, with a look in her eyes as 
if she were always on the alert. The Scholaskies’ rooms were on the third 
floor, and surprised us with their handsome furnishings, from the golden- 
framed icon to the ivy-covered screen which shut off one end of the salon. 
Madame, too, was a surprise, as, with her snow white hair and faded velvet 
gown, which told of better days, she came forward to greet us. That she was 
a lady showed in her manner, her language and her voice. The latter was 
much softer and sweeter than Sophie’s, which had impressed us as rather 
masculine. We were scarcely seated when Ursula, the servant, brought us 
cups of hot tea from the samovar steaming on aside table. As I was drinking 
mine madame took from her pocket a paper, and, holding it toward me, said, 
‘You sent this to me ten years ago.” 

T recognized it as the note I had written for the beggar, and answered in 
the affirmative. For a moment the woman hesitated ; then she said : 

‘*The man you befriended was my husband, and a Nihilist who had long 
eluded detection. He was fond of disguises; that of a beggar was his 
favorite, and had done him good service many times, but failed him at the 
last. He was arrested and tried, and sent to Siberia, where he died within 
two years. He had spent a great deal of money for the cause he believed to 
be right ; our house on the Nevsky was heavily mortgaged ; we lost it and 
came here. It is a special Providence which has thrown you in my way to 
thank you for your kindness to him. I try to be cheerful, but I know we 
are living over a volcano which may engulf us at any time.”’ 

‘*But what harm can come to you, living here alone?’’? I asked; and 
before she could reply Sophie said, fiercely : 

‘* None whatever ; she is nervous, and has been so ever since they took my 
father away. It has a different effect on me; it makes—me But why 
talk about it? Do you all play cards?” 

She turned to Lucy, who, knowing the Russian habit, answered : 

‘¢ Yes—but not for money, as you do.”’ 

‘“‘T know—you play for fun; then let it be fun. Ursula, bring the 
table.’’ 

Jack would not play, and I took his place, with madame for my partner, 
while Lucy played with Sophie. We had played one hand, and Sophie was 
dealing for the second when Ursula came in, and closing the door said, in a 
whisper, ‘‘ There is an officer here asking to see madame.” 

For an instant madame’s face was like a corpse, and there was a look of 
terror in her eyes as she glanced toward her daughter. Sophie was perfectly 
calm, and kept on dealing as she said, loud enough to be heard outside if one 
were listening, ‘‘ Show him in.”’ 

He came in, and, bowing politely, said to madame: ‘‘I did not know you 
had company, but my business admits of no delay. I am here to arrest your 
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son, Ivan Scholaskie, as head and front of a plot we have been unearthing 
for some time.”’ 

Again that corpse-like pallor spread over madame’s face, as she replied, 
‘When my son last wrote me he was in Paris; you will have to seek him 
there.”’ 

‘*He might have been in Paris when he last wrote you, but at twelve 
o’clock last night he was seen to enter this house. It is my duty to search 
for him, although, I assure you, I am sorry to give you trouble,’’ the 
gendarme replied. 

I was horrified to find myself mixed up in a second affair of gendarmerie 
and Nihilism, while Jack and Lucy looked anxiously at me. Sophie alone 
was calm ; she had turned up the ace of spades, and was adjusting her cards 
as if nothing unusual was happening. 

‘*Let him search,’’ she said to her mother; ‘‘ but as I have a good hand 
and want to play it, there’s no reason why we should not go on with our 
game, unless you wish to look under the table first.”’ 

This to the gendarme, as she swept aside the folds of her dress, disclosing 
nothing worse than four pairs of feet huddled together in a small space, for 
the table was not a large one. 

The gendarme smiled and said: ‘‘I do not think he is under the table, 
and I have no special wish to arrest him, except as I must obey orders. 
Your servant, perhaps, will take me through the rooms ?”’ 

‘¢Certainly,’’? Sophie said. ‘‘ Ursula, show this man wherever there is a 
chance for one to be hiding. It’s your lead, I believe. Spades are trumps,”’ 
she added, turning to me, who was shaking so I could scarcely hold my 
cards. 

‘“By George !”’ Jack cried, when the officer had gone and the matter was 
explained to him, ‘‘T shall get mixed up in a Nihilist scrape, after all, and 
that is what I wanted.”’ 

‘¢ Would you like to be one of the chief actors?’ Sophie asked, and Jack 
replied, ‘‘ No, sir; and I wonder you could keep so cool with that man 
hunting for your brother.”’ 

‘¢T knew he would not find him,’’ she said, and tried to smile; but it was 
forced, as were all her actions after that. 

Lucy said nothing. She was very pale, and so absent-minded that she at 
last threw down her cards, saying she was tired and wanted to go home. As 
she stood in the dressing-room Sophie stooped over her and said : 

‘*May J kiss you once as a dear little girl from over the sea, where I wish 
to Heaven I had been born ?”’ 

Lucy hesitated a moment, then lifted her face for the kisses Sophie gave 
her—passionate kisses, such as women seldom give to each other. We sat 
late that night talking of all we had heerd and seen, and wondering if Ivan 
Scholaskie really were in the city. Lucy believed he was. Jack believed he 
was not, while I scarcely knew what I did believe, I was so impressed with 
some impending danger to our Russian friends. 

The next day Jack went out by himself, and when he returned he said he 
had been to call upon Sophie, and had persuaded her to join us that evening 
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on the Neva. It was to bea gala night, and it was rumored that many of 
the court dignitaries were to be present. We found Sophie waiting for us at 
the foot of some steps leading down to the river. She was wrapped in furs, 
and her cap was drawn down so closely that only a small part of her face 
was visible. I wanted to ask her if she had any reason to think her brother 
was in the city, but a feeling of delicacy restrained me, and for the most part 
she and I sat in silence in one of the shelters made to accommodate specta- 
tors, while Jack and Lucy took a spin on the skating track. Once or twice 
some gendarmes passed us, and I wondered why Sophie drew back a little 
behind me, where she was more in shadow. Evidently she was not enjoying 
the scene, and when at last Jack and Lucy joined us, she suggested that we 
go home. 

“¢You have seen all the notables you will see,’’ she said, ‘‘and it must be 
nearly eleven. Itold mother I would not stay late.’’ 

She had pushed back her cap a little from her face, whose expression I 
have never forgotten, when from some unseen quarter a man’s figure came, 
casting a shadow upon it as he laid a hand on her shoulder, and said: ‘‘ Ivan 
Scholaskie, come with me!’’ 

Ten years before I had heard much the same words, but they did not thrill 
me then as they did now, taking my strength away so that I could neither 
stand nor speak for a moment. Jack, who did not understand the words, 
understood the action, and with all his impulsive American blood, sprang to 
the rescue. 

‘Let her go, I tell you! Youdon’tarrest girls, do you?’ he said, and Sophie 
answered for the officer: ‘‘ No use, my good friend, the game isup! There is 
no Sophie Scholaskie. Iam Ivan. Good-by!’ She turned to me and con- 
tinued: ‘* You will tell my mother, and one word of warning: Leave 
Russia. This is the second time you have been mixed up with the Schola- 
skies. We are dangerous acquaintances. Good-by, and God bless you !’ 

She looked at us with a pitiful smile on her face, then walked away and we 
saw her no more. Lucy was in hysterics by the time we got her to the hotel. 

‘*T guessed it last night,’’ she said. ‘‘ When the officer was looking for 
Ivan I believed he was sitting by me, and when she kissed me in the dress- 
ing-room I was sure she was a man. No girl ever kissed me like that—oh ! 
—oh !’? And she burst into a paroxysm of tears, while Jack walked the 
room raging like a young lion, and declaring he’d do something. 

There was nothing we could do, except to see the poor mother, and this 
task fell to me. She had heard of the arrest, and was in a state of collapse 
as she grasped my hands. 

‘*You are kind to come,”’ she said, ‘but you must not stay. I, too, am 
a suspect, though Heaven knows I have never planned nor plotted. But 
Ivan did. When his father was banished he took an oath to be avenged. 
He was only eighteen—a rash boy—with his father’s love for adventure and 
hate of the government. He is very slight for a man, only five feet six, with 
a fair, smooth face, on which he could never make a beard grow. He was in 
England at school two years, and conceived the idea there of masquerading as a 
girl, which he did to perfection, and he has often eluded the police in that 
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guise. Just what he was plotting I do not know, and I tried to persuade 
him to give it up. But he was bound hand and foot, and the Nihilist tyr- 
anny is as great as that of the government. He has been a year in Paris at 
the Bon Marché, but he was wanted here and had to come. So he chose a 
woman’s dress for safety. His own hair is light and thin. The hair you 
saw was a wig, so natural that no one would think it was false. If he had 
staid Sophie all might have been well, but he went to the rendezvous night 
before last in his own clothes. You know the rest, and now go. I may be 
sent to Siberia with him. If not, I shall follow him. When TI can I will 
write to you, if you will leave me your address.”’ 

I gave it to her, and five days later we crossed the frontier into Germany, 
where I breathed freely, as if awaking from a nightmare. We had each of 
us been questioned separately with regard to our connection with the Scho- 
laskies, and as each had told the same story without the slightest variation 
we were not molested. I heard that Jack said some very uncomplimentary 
things of the Russian Government, and that the officers had called him a 
silly boy to fall in love with a man! Whereupon he had sworn at them, 
and when they threatened him he had dared them to do their worst, and 
threatened them in turn with Uncle Sam and George Washington and every 
name he thought familiar to them. 

‘“‘T’ve had an adventure with a Nihilist, a squabble with the gendarmes, 
and just missed Siberia! I ought to be satisfied with my Russian trip,’’ he 
said, as we bade adieu to Russia. 

Lucy was silent. Indeed, she had talked but little since the arrest, and I 
was told that when questioned by the police she had pleaded for Sophie, 
asking that her punishment might be of the mildest. She was not taunted 
with being in love, as Jack had been, but was treated with a deference and 
kindness one hardly expected from those grim Russians. 

We had been home more than a year when there came a letter from Ivan, 
who was in Southern Siberia, and his mother was with him. He was hap- 
pier, he wrote, than he had been since he had sworn to avenge his father’s 
death. The fever of excitement and dread of detection were over ; he had met 
his fate, and it was not as bad as he had feared. Southern Siberia was not 
like the dreary North. He was an exile, it was true, and under surveillance, 
but he scarcely felt it, as he had nothing to conceal, and, since his mother 
had joined him, he was tolerably content. He had heard of Jack’s daring 
defense and Lucy’s eloquent pleading for him, and thanked them for it. 

‘¢ Under my woman’s dress a man’s heart was beating,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and I 
was not insensible to the loveliness of your niece’s face. It was not Sophie 
who kissed her, but Ivan, and I see her always with her upturned face, 
shrinking from me as if she divined the truth. God bless her—God bless 
you all—and in this prayer my mother joins. We are not very unhappy. 
We are together, and Ursula is with us. Good-by. IVAN ScHOLASKIE.”’ 

Jack answered the letter, and I added a P. 8. Lucy had no word, but last 
summer, when she had been for two years a happy wife, she sent madame a 
picture of her little girl, whom she had called Sophie. Whether it has 
reached that far-off home in Siberia I have never heard, 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, AND WOMEN’S WORK IN 


HOLLAND. 


By S. M. D’ENGELBRONNER. 


HERE has always existed a warm sympathy between the United States 
and Holland, and Americans read with interest everything relating to 
this country which so many of our citizens look on as the land of their 

forefathers. That interest was newly aroused last summer, on the occasion 
of the coming of age of the fair young Queen Wilhelmina. That day marked 
the boundary between her being nominally Queen and her actual coronation, 
with its cares and burdens, which seem great for so young a life to carry. 
Just now Wilhelmina is a much-talked-of, much-written-about, young per- 
sonage. The Queen-Mother of the Netherlands has announced her daugh- 
ter’s betrothal to Prince Wilhelm of Wied, and the wedding is to take place 


at the Hague in April. 

Be it sovereign or sul- 
ject, this period of a girl’s 
life always excites more 
or less romantic specula- 
tion and interest. In the 
case of Queen Wilhel- 
mina every Dutchman 
will feel himself to be in 
the not altogether envia- 
ble position of a father, 
who no matter where the 
choice falls never con- 
siders the man good 
enough for his only 
daughter. Of suitors 
there has been no lack, 
and one of the few pre- 
rogatives left to the Crown 
is that the lady ‘‘ makes 
the proposal,’ which 
many girls will naturally 
consider quite a privi- 
lege. 

Let us recur briefly to 
the day when Wilhel- 
mina attained her ma- 
jority, and according to 
Dutch law took up the 
reins of government. 

Wilhelmina Helena 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA. 
FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH, 
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Paulina Maria is the daugh- 


ter of the late King William _ 


III. and Princess Emma of 
Waldeck Pyrmont, whom 
the King married en secondes 
noces. She is a sweet, un- 
affected, simple-minded girl, 
with a charm of manner 
which captivates all with 
whom she comes in contact ; 
very accomplished and a 
good linguist, conversing as 
fluently in three or four 
modern languages as in her 
native tongue. She has 
also made a study of Malay, 
which is extensively spoken 
in the Dutch East Indian 
possessions. 

At the time of her father’s 
death, now over eight years 
ago, the Queen Mother was 
proclaimed Regent ; and the 
way she has governed the 
kingdom and brought up 
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INTERIOR OF NIEUWE KERK. 


NIEUWE KERK, SCENE OF THE INAUGURATION CEREMONIES, 
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ROYAL PALACE, AMSTERDAM. 


her daughter has called 
forth universal esteem and 
admiration. The Dutch na- 
tion owes her gratitude. 

Such is the pedigree of 
this charming royal maiden, 
who has ascended the throne 
of her illustrious ancestors, 
to wield the sceptre as right- 
ful sovereign of the Low 
Countries. The celebration 
of the event had occupied 
the thoughts of the nation 
for over two years previous- 
ly. Patriotic to their hearts’ 
core, the Dutch took this 
oceasion of showing their 
loyalty and love for their 
“* geliefde Koningin.’’ Their 
loyalty to the House of 
Orange is proverbial. In 
every town and _ village 
throughout the land ‘ In- 
auguration Day’’ was cele- 
brated. The festivities in 
Amsterdam and the Hague 
lasted two weeks. 


PORTRAIT (FROM LIFE), IN CORONATION ROBES. 
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The Dutch enjoy a deserved reputation for their tasteful and artistic street 
displays, to which they have always given a preference over the purely mili- 
tary pageants so much in vogue on the continent. 

Her Majesty had requested that her birthday, August 31st, might be cele- 
brated quietly, and special services be held in every church of every denomi- 
tion, to offer up prayers to Almighty God that strength and wisdom might 
be given her for the right government of her people. 

On Monday, September 5th, the Queen and Court left the Hague for 
Amsterdam, the constitutional capital, where she made her state entry on 
that day. 

This joyeuse entrée was more or less of a military character. The Indian 
princes and other potentates, who had come for the occasion, as well as to 
pay homage to their young sovereign, took part with their suites in the pro- 
cession and added much to its brilliancy. The arrival at the ‘‘ Venice of the 
North’ inaugurated a series of ceremonies of unprecedented splendor. The 
decorations were magnificent, $300,000 having been expended on triumphal 
arches, garlands, Venetian masts, etc. Each street was uniform in color and 
design, and, that nothing might be inharmonious or mar the general effect, 
no house was allowed a special or distinctive scheme. 

After dark the streets, canals and houses were brilliantly illuminated. 
Amsterdam with its network of canals and picturesque bridges lent itself to 
form a veritable scene from fairyland. Other towns had vied with each 
other in sending elaborately decorated vessels to be moored in the canals, 
joined together by garlands of bunting and fitted to the smallest detail with 
electric lights. These boats, a blaze of light reflected in the waters, gave a 
dazzling illumination to a scene enhanced by the presence of many thou- 
sands of quaintly dressed peasants and fisher people in their highday and 
holiday get up. ° 

The ceremony at the church, the inauguration proper, took place with im- 
posing ceremony in the Nieuwe Kerk—a fine ecclesiastical building of the fif- 
teenth century. Its being so old rather belies its name. It contains the 
superb monument to De Ruyter, various other memorials to great Dutch 
heroes, a very beautiful bronze screen, two fine organs and an exquisitely 
carved pulpit of the seventeenth century. A handsome stained-glass window 
has just been put in to commemorate the inauguration of Queen Wilhelm- 
ina. 

It was not a religious ceremony, as in England or other foreign countries ; 
neither did it have so simple a form as when one of the Presidents of the 
United States of America rode into Washington on horseback to take the in- 
augural oath. This formal Dutch installation of a sovereign was rather 
unique and of a purely civil character. It has been spoken of as a ‘‘ corona- 
tion,’’? but this is not literally exact, for the crown played no part further 
than being, with the sceptre, apple, and a copy of the Constitution, in evi- 
dence on red velvet cushions on a table in front of the Queen. 

The ceremony was held in a church to give solemnity to the proceedings, 
but the evidences of it for this occasion were mostly removed or hidden from 
view. The body of the building, elegantly decorated and upholstered—the 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA IN HER CORONATION ROBES. 
FROM THE OFFICIAL COURT PHOTOGRAPH. 


predominant color being pale-blue with heraldic designs in yellow — was 
transformed into a vast baronial hall for the assembling of the States General. 
In the east end a raised dais had been built for the Queen. 

It was interesting to observe with what punctilious form and pomp the 
whole of the proceedings were arranged. It seemed to carry one back to the 
Middle Ages. The ‘‘ why”’ and the ‘‘ wherefore’’ of it all excite curiosity, 
and for the veriest detail a reason and a precedent exists. 
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PRINCIPAL CANAL AND STREETS, AMSTERDAM. 


The Queen and the Queen-Mother did not go together to the church. The 
latter and her suite drove, although the distance is very short—the Queen- 
Mother in an elaborate state carriage drawn by eight horses. By the time 
she is in her appointed place, to the left of the throne, the Queen’s procession 
starts and she proceeds on foot, preceded by trumpeters, heralds, kings-at- 
arms and a formidable ‘array of the highest officials and court dignitaries. 


OLD AMSTERDAM, 
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Her Majesty passes along a pathway formed by ‘‘ middies”’ of the Royal 
Marine, and cadets from the Military Academy—a pretty idea, for one can 
readily imagine the pride and satisfaction these youthful warriors must feel 
in their own fresh, budding military career to be chosen to guard the foot- 
steps of their young royal mistress as she goes on this important mission. 

At the door of the church the Queen is met by a committee out of the 
States General, who escort her to the throne, where, with her mother on her 
left, she is surrounded by the Court. On her entrance the organ and orches- 
tra burst forth with the ‘‘ Wilhelmus,’’ of which two verses are sung by a 
picked choir. And here in this venerable building and the center of so im- 
posing an assemblage does this young girl of eighteen summers, seated on 
the throne of her 
ancestors for the 
first time, in a short 
speech, address her 
States General, and 
then rising takes the 
following impressive 
oath: ‘*I swear to 
the Dutch people that 
I will observe and 
maintain the Consti- 
tution; that I will 
defend and guard 
with all my power 
the independence and 
the territory of the 
empire; that I will 
protect public and 
private liberty and 
the rights of all my 
subjects, and that I 


will use every means 
confided to me by PIECE OF STATUARY REPRESENTING A DUTCH WOMAN 
WHEELING BRICKS, 


the law to foster and 
uphold the national and individual wellbeing as a good Queen should. So, 
truly, help me God Almighty.’’ 

After this each member of the States General takes an oath of allegiance as 
follows: ‘‘ In the name of the Dutch people and in virtue of the Constitu- 
tion we accept and honor you as Queen ; we swear to maintain your immo- 
bility and the rights of your Crown ; we swear to do everything which is 
required of a good and faithful States General.’’ 

When each of the one hundred and fifty members has done this, one of 
the kings-at-arms, wielding his sceptre, proclaims : ‘‘ Her Majesty Queen Wil- 
helmina is inaugurated,’’ with a loud ‘‘ Long live the Queen !”’ three times 
repeated, which is taken up by the whole assembly. The heralds with 
trumpeters then go and perform the same ceremony outside the church, 
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where the ‘‘ Long live the Queen !’’ is repeated by the many thousands 
awaiting this signal. On these functionaries re-entering the church a hymn 
of praise is sung, rendered by a choir of several hundred voices, and to these 
strains the young sovereign leaves the church with the same pomp and cere- 
monial as she entered it. 

The historical and allegorical national procession on which so much time, 
labor and money had been expended, formed with the royal entry of the 
previous Tuesday the most attractive part of the festivities in the capital. 
They concluded on September 8th with a state concert, a gala performance at 
the principal theatre, an illumination and gigantic display of fireworks at 
night on the ‘‘ Y’’—an arm of the Zuyder Zee, converted into a harbor, and 
the three chief canals or ‘‘ Grachten,’’ which are fringed by long rows of fine 
old elms and lined by the houses of the rich merchants and well-to-do towns- 
people. 

It would seem, in reviewing these festivities, as if the Queen’s being an 
ordinary mortal was lost sight of, and that really too much is expected of 
her. .She went at once from Amsterdam to the Hague, where she made her 
royal entry on September 9th. If Amsterdam is the capital, the Hague is 
the royal residence, and the festivities here were equally grandiose. In fact, 
there are many who do not hesitate to say that in this gay little place, which 
claims the rank and fashion of Holland for its inhabitants, the festivities had a 
cachet which the commercial 
capital could not give them. 

Here the young Queen 
seems one of us. Her face 
and figure are well known 
to all, and have we not 
watched her day by day 
from babyhood up? And 
is it not with something of 
regret that we notice in her 
newest photographs how the 
last touch of childhood seems 
to have given way to an in- 
definable impression of 
‘fqgueenly dignity,’ al- 
though the finely chiseled 
features express extreme 
vouth. 

Queen Wilhelmina is an 
ardent sportswoman, a good 
rider, and drives a four-in- 
hand with much skill. Rain 
or shine she goes out twice a 
day. Her whole appearance 


aS te : ~ ==! is one of perfect health. May 
OYSTER-WOMEN FROM ZEALAND. she long enjoy it ! 


A FRISIAN MAT-PLAITER, 
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Not alone the inauguration of Queen Wilhelmina attracted attention to 
Holland and brought this little corner of the European continent into cons- 
picuous notice. In connection with the ceremonies just described, a rather 
unique exhibition was opened at the Hague, wholly devoted to ‘‘ Women 
and their Work.”’ 

Do not think of a Chicago World’s Fair, or the magnitude of the approach- 
ing Paris Exhibition in 1900. Still, small in dimensions as it is—covering 
about four acres of ground—and of importance only to a comparatively nar- 
row circle of people, as yet, it may prove to have a more lasting result. 

All the larger exhibitions of late years have had a ‘* Women’s Depart- 
ment,’’ and those at the Chicago World’s Fair and the Jubilee Exhibition in 
London are still fresh in our minds. But an exposition devoted exclusively 
to women is certainly of novel interest. Such a one was held in Denmark in 
1896, and from this example, and influenced by the splendid results it ob- 
tained, the idea took root in Holland’s Hague to hold one like it. I must 
say it is with immense satisfaction I can report it, too, as an unqualified suc- 
cess—of all the exhibitions held in recent years in this country, perhaps the 
most successful. I feel some pride in calling the attention of American women 
to this enterprise—planned, carried out and brought to a brilliant consumma- 
tion by their fellow-workers in Holland. It is doubly gratifying todo so through 
the medium of a popular magazine, at the head of which is a woman. 

In the Main Building or Industrial Hall were represented perhaps one 
hundred different industries, nearly all in operation and in all of which 
women’s labor is extensively, if not exclusively, used in Holland. The 
space accorded this article does not permit my enumerating them all, which 
indeed would be hardly necessary, the larger portion being industries in 
which women are employed in America as well as in Holland; such as 
dairying, laundrying, spinning, weaving, type-setting, printing, ete. I can 
only speak of one or two which are more characteristic. 

In this country, where there is no natural stone and where all the houses 
are built of brick and the roads throughout the length and breadth of the 
land are paved with brick—as cyclists know to their sorrow—the making of 
bricks is an important branch of industry. It will strike an American as 
almost inconceivable that the hardest part of this work, the carrying and 
wheeling of the molded as well as the burnt bricks, is almost entirely done by 
female labor. It was not possible for the organizers of this exhibition to 
have a brickyard in operation on their grounds, nor to show its visitors how 
women have to slave all over the country and the whole year through to 
provide the nation with this essential material for building and road-making. 
But luckily a young lady sculptor from Amsterdam sent in a very telling 
piece of statuary representing a woman wheeling a barrow of bricks. This 
work of art is not attractive, but it is realistic and a true picture of life, show- 
ing a woman of medium size with the muscles of a man, the face devoid of 
pretty much all that is womanly and giving it a masculine expression—a 
nayvy in woman’s clothing. 

Another important industry which could not be represented on the grounds 
was the oyster culture, as carried on extensively in Holland, and in which 


CARPET-WEAVERS. 


women play so important a part. But from the illustration on page 480 
one can readily see it is a healthy occupation, and the cheerful appear- 
ance of these two fisherwomen does not seem to call for our commiseration. 
Notwithstanding their heavy hip-boots, they present a somewhat picturesque 
appearance. It was the same with the Frisian straw-mat plaiter, whose cozy 
little kitchen was one of the most popular corners in the Main Hall. 

A woman shoemaker took my eye, and she did a nice little trade of her 
own, especially for the babies. 

This brings me to the weaving of those elegant carpets for which Holland 
is famous, and which attracted so much notice in America at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. 

They are expensive but beautiful, and improve with age, being evidently 
intended to last for ever, if only spared from the ravages of moths. The 
work is all done by women, and though it did look to be hard work for them 
to pull up those heavy levers every few minutes, the girls at the exhibition 
were a jolly set, and seemed to enjoy this bit of gymnastics after using their 
nimble fingers at a chain-lightning rate for some time. For a carpet seven 
yards square about one million knots must be made, so that one sees two 
million tufts of wool on the surface, which will give an idea of the amount of 
labor expended on a carpet, and all done by hand. A smart weaver gets 
from two to three dollars (American) a week, and the carpets find a ready 
market here at about $3.00 to $5.00 per square yard. 

A great number of women are employed in Amsterdam in the diamond 
industry. Five or six thousand of them are constantly occupied in cutting 
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diamonds. This skilled labor is far better paid, and is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Jews. 

In the larger towns the ‘‘ sweating system ’’ exists, as'in other countries. 
There was an exhibit of garments of every description with labels attached, 
on which was marked in plain figures the price paid for the making of them, 
and this was a revelation which aroused great public indignation. 

Last, though not least, and certainly one of the best attended congresses, 
was the one at which ‘‘ Women as Mothers’’ was ably discussed. 

Numerous other questions were handled, and lectures delivered on educa- 
tion, music, nursing, Toynbee work, ete. The ‘‘ Woman Movement’ came 
from America—like many other good things—and it cannot but be gratifying 
to all workers in the great cause to see how the seed sown is taking root here 
—slowly, it is true, but there is much to be done in the Netherlands for im- 
proving the position and condition of women. I claim the Dutch are fully 
one hundred years behind the times, but a friend in whose judgment I have 
every confidence will only allow it to be fifty. Whichever figure we take, it 
is very plain that Holland is not quite ‘‘up to date.’? Until recently the 
woman question has aroused little or no interest, and mothers here bring up 
their daughters in the narrow conservative way of the Dutch huis-vroww. 
For these exists nothing outside of the regular routine of a very regular house- 
hold—dusting, cleaning, cooking and ‘‘doing up’’ the wash, etc. This 
exhibition was pronounced ‘‘ fast,’? and many parents declared not one of 
their daughters should go near it. The sterner sex ridiculed it, and even 
openly expressed the hope that the whole thing would be a grand fiasco. Not- 
withstanding the opposition, the ridicule, many disappointments and much 
discouragement, these Dutch women have shown they can do, will do, and 
have done more than the world thought possible. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO WOMEN’S EXHIBITION, AT THE HAGUE, 


THE HEAD AND FRONT 
OF MORMON OFFENDING. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


HEN Utah became one of the United States, with all their 
dignities and privileges, it was supposed and promised that 
the State had wiped out the foul blot of polygamy which had 
soiled the Territory. The recent election of Mr. B. H. Roberts 
to the council halls of the nation as one of the representatives 
from Utah, and his chivalrous decision to stand by the mar- 
riage tie to the three wives of his bosom, has revived alike 
interest and indignation in the Mormon question, and it 
remains to be seen whether or not its representative, as well 
as that of Utah, will be allowed a place in Congress. 

All this has made me reminiscent, and I think at this juncture that the 
views of some of the Mormon women of the best social position, gathered 
some years ago, cannot but be interesting. 

A visit to Utah with my husband, the late Frank Leslie, gave me great 
facilities to penetrate some Mormon interiors—a thing at that time almost 
im possible—and I had the last interview with the head and front of Mormon 
offending, Brigham Young. It was just before his death, and a deputation 
of journalists had but recently made him a visit ; and in spite of his efforts 
to make them see his religion through his spectacles, they had set things 
down in a noted New York newspaper in a manner not only highly dis- 
pleasing to the patriarch, but in a way which, it was said, accelerated his 
death. Be that as it may, it required considerable influence to induce him 
even to receive our party at all, and when he did so, making his illness a 
pretext, he intended the function to be a mere presentation—a shake of the 
hand and good-by. 

We were quite a large party, and sallied forth to view the City of the 
Saints with the same odd sort of excitement and vague expectation one must 
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experience in Constantinople or Tangiers, and many other places which stand 
out in a traveler’s memory as typical of a state of society utterly alien to his 
own. Nothing peculiar appeared at the outset, however, except that we per- 
ceived about the poorer houses that attempt at decoration, that consciousness 
that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever,’’ which makes the difference between 
poverty and squalor —which shows that penury has neither broken the spirit 
nor crushed out the taste for refinement. 

Reaching the principal photographer’s, an old friend of one of the party, 
we found him amiably willing to impart the information we were thirsting to 
obtain. He freely admitted himself to be a Mormon, somewhat defiantly 
stating that he nailed his colors to the mast. A picture of the Beehive, 
Brigham Young’s principal residence, easily led to a discussion of Mormon 
houses and Mormon domesticity. But our new friend considered it very 
unlikely that we, even the women of the party, would be able to ‘‘interview”’ 
any of the upper class of Mormon wives. 

““The ladies here don’t like being made subjects of curiosity,’’ said he. 
‘‘Their homes are as sacred to them as yours, in the East, are to you, and 
they are very sensitive about being questioned.”’ 

Our friend paused significantly, with a ‘‘ Hoc fabula docet’’ air, and then 
indulgently added, ‘‘ But I’ll give you an introduction to the leading Mor- 
mon editor of the city, and you can see what he will do for you.”’ 

Then he showed us some portraits of the various Mesdames Young, first of 
the recreant Ann Eliza, who ‘‘ bolted,’’ as he phrased it, upon the very day 
the President was about to present her with the title deeds of the house she 
lived in. ‘‘ And there’s the house,’’ continued he, producing a picture of a 
neat little villa; ‘‘ that’s the hovel she talks about in the East.’’ When 
President Young was informed that she had gone he just opened his desk, 
took out the ‘‘ title deeds,’’ and tearing them across said, quietly, ‘‘So much 
saved |’? 

The next picture represented a lady of about thirty, well dressed, a little 
stout, with a strong, sensible, pleasing face, and something of a stylish air. 
This was Mrs. Amelia, said to be Mr. Young’s favorite wife, but this assump- 
tion our photographer scouted indignantly. Ann Eliza had set a whole 
raft of ridiculous stories afloat, but all about it was that Mrs. Amelia was a 
born nurse and had taken care of Mr. Young through some bad times, and so 
he always took her traveling with him, and liked to have her near him. 

The editor of the Mormon newspaper proved a very intelligent and 
cultured man, and after a little talk he escorted us to the ‘‘ Women’s 
Union,”’ a large establishment where the work of the women of Utah is col- 
lected and offered for sale. It was under charge of a lady called Miss Snow 
—although she was one of Brigham Young’s wives—a lady considerably 
past middle age, with a good and pleasing face, a quiet and reserved man- 
ner, although with a precise and coldly deliberate mode of speech. She told 
us she had been abroad repeatedly, and said : ‘‘ We consider ourselves among 
the finest women in the world, and aim to compete with our sisters elsewhere 
in every pursuit and every branch of education.”’ 

Women, she said, had as much interest as man in the prosperity of the 
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then Territory, and their rights and privileges were equal. At the two col- 
leges in Utah the course of study was the same for the male and the female 
student, and the progress of the latter was fully equal to the former. 

We touched slightly upon the peculiar institution of Mormonism, and I 
inquired if the various wives of one husband got along amicably among 
themselves, to which she decisively replied : ‘‘ Perfectly so, their religion in- 
culcates it ; and besides their work is so large, and their aims are so high, 
that they have no time and no capacity for petty jealousies !’’ 

We were next presented to an Elder and president of the principal bank of 
Utah, who had twice represented his people at Washington. He was a fine- 
looking man, with wondrously expressive eyes, and as courtly and imposing 
in appearance as in manner, and we passed a pleasant hour with him. 


Photo by U. R. Savage 
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Wie 


MRS. BRIGHAM H. ROBERTS, NO. 1. 


He spoke freely upon Utah matters, especially of his faith, professing him- 
self a Mormon, but not a polygamist ; having always, as he said, respected 
his wife’s feelings too much to take another. Formerly, as the Elder gravely 
asserted, polygamy had been a different matter, more patriarchal in its na- 
ture than was now possible; the women had been content with the simple 
necessaries of life, and each had borne her share in the hardships and toil of 
the infant settlement. 

‘“ But now,’’ we interrupted, ‘‘the railway has come and brought a whole 
train of French milliners and fashion plates.” 

‘*Yes,’’ replied he, with a good-humored twinkle of the eye, ‘‘ harbingers 
of a higher civilization, I suppose you think ?” 

‘* Yes,’ we responded, boldly, ‘‘for before them the evil of polygamy will 
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melt away as it never would have done before either civil or moral legisla- 
tion.” 

Sounding him upon the subject of domestic peace in polygamic families, 
we received much the same answer as from Miss Snow: certainly the wives 
harmonized, why should they not? Each, if she chose, had her own house, 
where she lived in perfect privacy with her children; or, if they preferred, 
all combined in one united household. 

At this moment a genial, hearty man entered the room, whom the Elder 
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presented. He, as we afterward learned, was one of the principal merchants 
of Salt Lake City and a man of large means—an Englishman, with the home 
accent still lingering in his merry voice, but quite free from English reserve 
and offishness—joining at once in the conversation and speaking with enthu- 
siasm of the beauty and charm of the women of Salt Lake City. 

‘¢ Madame wishes to know if they are a jealous race ?’’ said the Elder, with 
evident enjoyment of the idea of seeing someone put through the same in- 
quisitorial process, ordinary and extraordinary, to which he had just been 
subjected. 

“¢ Jealous ?—not they! They have no time for such nonsense. They have 
their houses, their children, their sewing, and their affairs to attend to, and 
if idleness is the mother of mischief, occupation is the parent of content- 
ment. Look at my wife, for instance. To be sure, she is an only wife, but 
if she were not, what time would she have for jealous fancies, with a large 
household, a family of fourteen children, their governess and four servants to 
look after ?”’ 

‘¢ Fourteen children !’? we echoed, involuntarily. 

‘Yes,’ replied the gentleman, with pious fervor. ‘‘We hold with the 
Psalmist that children are an heritage of the Lord’s, and man can have no 
surer sign of God’s approval and kindness than a large family.’ 

As we rose to go we had a hearty invitation from our English friend to call 
and see his wife in the afternoon, which we gladly accepted. 

At the hour appointed we drove up to his house, which was a really 
superb villa ; the fine sweep of the carriage drive cut a lawn of emerald-green 
velvet, and was bordered with beds of tulips, geraniums and other brilliant 
flowers. 

Upon the doorstep we were met by our host, who conducted us into a 
drawing-room noticeable in any city for its elegant and tasteful furniture, 
ornaments and mirrors, and presented us to his wife—a dignified, fine-look- 
ing English matron, surrounded by several of her children—two young 
ladies elegantly dressed and perfect in manner ; a young girl of twelve, a lit- 
tle boy of three, and a baby, sweet and dainty in its Valenciennes lace and 
blue ribbons. The other nine children did not appear. 

Madame conversed much as any other cultured woman might do, upon all 
sorts of subjects, until the gentlemen departed en masse for a visit to the 
stables and conservatories, when, with much circumspection, we introduced 
the subject of polygamy. Instead of being ‘‘ snubbed,”’ as our photographer 
had warned us would be the case, we found our hostess as pleasantly willing 
to converse upon that as all other topics, giving us such information as we 
asked in a quiet and courteous manner, saying neither toc much nor too 
little, but holding herself so accurately within the golden mean as to give all 
her words an additional force and weight, convincing us that here, at least, 
we had the true woman view of this great and vexed question. And still 
the assertion was made that there was little or no dissension between 
the wives of the same houschold, but that all united harmoniously in the 
effort to make the home a happy one for the husband, and a good one for 
his children. 
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- * But does not the favorite wife assume authority and privileges which the 
others are slow to admit?’ we persistently interrogated. 

‘Oh! there are no favorites,’’ replied the lady, confidently, and then 
added, a little dubiously, ‘‘ or, at least, there should be none; it is especially 
inculcated that if the husband has any preference he should be careful not to 
show it; and if a wife suspects herself to be the object of more than her due 
share of regard she should keep the suspicion strictly to herself.’’ 

‘‘This is a very fine theory,’’ we declared, laughingly, as we remembered 
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her husband’s declaration of monogamy ; ‘‘ but you have never tried it per- 
sonally, and cannot be sure.”’ 

‘“Yes, but I have tried it, and am very sure,’’ replied our hostess, as 
courteously as ever, and, turning with an affectionate smile to the eldest 
daughter, she added: ‘‘ Jennie’s mother and I lived in the same house for 
years, and were always the best of friends.”’ 

The confusion at finding into what a horrible blunder I had been lea 
baffles all description. No doubt the hostess perceived it, but with perfect 
tact she went on speaking, without waiting for questioning, and I presently 
recovered myself sufficiently to turn to the young ladies and inquire what 
were their views of Mormon life and Mormon marriages. 

They replied readily enough, with the gay insouciance of youth, that they 
enjoyed themselves very much at Salt Lake, for the present, at least ; and as 
to the future, perhaps they should never marry at all. although it was evident 
they had no horror of polygamic union. 

The gentlemen here returned, and the conversation took a different turn ; 
but in recalling it minutely afterward, it seemed to me that in spite of all of 
our hostess’s insistence upon the enviable position of Mormon women, and the 
charms and advantages of their institutions, the keynote of the whole system, 
so far as it related to women, was struck when she said : 

‘‘It is ordered by their religion, and their religion enables them to 
bear it !’’ 

Our next visit was to the President, Brigham Young. We found his houses 
and other buildings enclosed by a high stone wall, well filled in with adobe, 
with arched gateways and wooden gates before each building. The largest 
house was occupied by a dozen or so of the Mesdames Young, was dis- 
tinguished by a beehive over the door, and was called the ‘‘ Beehive House.”’ 
The other principal residence was called the ‘‘ Lion House,’’ and Mr. Young 
usually breakfasted at the one and took dinner or tea at the other, except 
when he visited one of his wives living in a house by herself. The school 
house for the President’s seventy children stood next the Beehive. 

Having looked at everything outside, we entered the office, a large, unat- 
tractive room, with a private sanctum railed off at the end and hung with 
portraits of the founders and leaders of Mormonism ; amongst others that of 
Joseph Smith, who may be called the father of that religion, although it is 
unfortunate that so blindly was it revealed to him that one of the first laws 
laid down by him as an inspired direction to himself and his followers, was a 
stern prohibition of polygamy or concubinage, and his name is still on record 
as a president of the Church of Latter Day Saints in Nauvoo, Hancock County, 
Illinois, excommunicating a certain Hiram Brown for preaching polygamy 
and ‘‘ other false and corrupt doctrines’’; but in three years from that time 
Smith, and nearly all the Mormon leaders, were living in authorized and 
undenied polygamy. But leaving the vexed question of Smith’s first and 
second revelations and the glaring inconsistency of their record, we turned 
and faced President (of the Church) Young. 

There was an expression of weary fortitude upon his features and a per- 
functoriness of manner suggesting that parties of Eastern visitors, curiosity- 
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seekers and interviewers might possibly have become a trifle tedious in Salt 
Lake City, and especially so in the office of the President. 

“How do youdo! Glad to see you! Pass on, if you please !’’ was the 
salutation, accompanied by a touch of the hand as each guest was presented, 
and when nearly all had passed on and sat down and the host resumed his 
own seat an awful pause fell upon the assembled company, broken presently 
by a sonorous assertion from the President that it was a pleasant day. 

This was eagerly assented to by Mr. Leslie, who added that the weather 
had been fine for some days, and the conversation flowed on in this agreeable 
strain for some moments, during which time we studied the appearance of 
the man who had certainly made for himself a wide reputation. 

We found it both formidable and attractive: a fine, tall, well-developed 
figure, a trifle too stout, perhaps ; a fresh, ruddy complexion, almost befit- 
ting a young girl; keen blue eyes, not telling too much of what went cn 
behind them ; a full mouth; a singularly magnetic manner; a voice hard 
and cold in its formal speech, but low and impressive when -used confiden- 
tially ; altogether a man of mark anywhere, and one whose wonderful 
influence over the minds and purses of men, and the hearts and principles 
of women, could be much more fully credited after an hour’s conversation 
than before. 

Perceiving that the interview was but a ‘‘function’’ for President Young 
and one whose brevity would doubtless be the soul of its wit, I resolved to 
constitute myself the Curtius of our party, and approching the sacred sofa 
remarked to my-husband, who was seated thereon, that I would change places 
with him, as I had some information to ask of the President. 

Mr. Leslie arose with suspicious alacrity, and for the first time a gleam of 
interest shone in Brigham Young’s cobalt blue eyes as he turned them upon 
the bold intruder, whose first question was : 

“Do you suppose, Mr. President, that I came all the way to Salt Lake 
City to hear that it was a fine day ?”’ 

‘“‘T am sure you need not, my dear,’’ was the ready response of this cava- 
lier of seventy-six years, ‘‘for it must be fine weather wherever you are.’’ 

The conversation thus established went upon velvet, and as the rest of the 
party began to talk among themselves, presently assumed a confidential and 
interesting turn, and we felt that what Mr. Young said upon matters of Mor- 
mon faith and Mormon practice he said with a sincerity and earnestness not 
always put in a man’s mere public and general utterances. 

Glancing at Joseph Smith’s portrait, we ventured the criticism that it did 
not show any great amount of strength, intelligence or culture. Mr. Young 
admitted the criticism, and said that Smith was not a man of great character 
naturally, but that he was inspired by God as a prophet, and spoke at times 
not from himself but by inspiration ; he was not a man of education, but 
received such enlightenment from the Holy Spirit that he needed nothing 
more to fit him for his work asa leader. ‘‘ And this is my own case also,”’ 
pursued Mr. Young, quite simply. ‘‘ My father was a frontiersman, un- 
learned, and obliged to struggle for his children’s food day by dav, with no 
time to think of their education. All that I have acquired is by my own 
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exertions and by the grace of God, who sometimes chooses the weak things 
of earth to manifest His glory.’’ ; 

This want of education, he went on to say, was one of the greatest draw- 
backs and trials to the older generation of Mormons ; they had been, almost 
without exception, poor and unlettered people, gathered from all parts of the 
world, and obliged, especially after their arrival in Utah, to use every energy 
and all their time to make productive and life-sustaining homes from the 
desert lands and savage wilderness into which they had penetrated. 

**But this is all over now, thank God !’’ ejaculated the President, with a 
gesture of relief. ‘‘Our homes are made, our country is prosperous, and our 
educational privileges are equal or superior to any State in the Union. Here, 
every child of six can read and write, and there is no limit to what they may 
learn as they grow older.”’ 

I said that I had spoken of these matters with Miss Snow, ‘‘ formerly one 
of your wives,’’ as I somewhat diffidently phrased it, but the patriarch, with 
a calm smile, amended the sentence, ‘‘ My wife still, if you please, my dear. 
Once having entered into that relationship, we always remain in it, unless”’ 
—and his comely face clouded —‘‘ unless under very peculiar circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘*Nothing will change the Mormon ideas of polygamy, I suppose ?’’ Isug- 
gested. 

Mr. Young glanced at me keenly, but replied, devoutly : ‘‘ No, nothing 
can, since it is given to them by the grace of God. It is not obligatory, of 
course, but it is a blessing and a privilege vouchsafed to His chosen saints.”’ 

The conversation was here interrupted, but the President himself resumed 
it by saying, in a confidential voice, that Utah would, within two or three 
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generations, present the finest specimens of men and women to be found in 
this country, for they would spring from marriages of pure affinity, and a 
state of society impossible except under polygamy. 

‘“Why,”’ said he, ‘‘I have walked the streets of your great city at night, 
and my heart has bled to see the hollow eyes and painted cheeks of the 
women who walked them, too, and who lead away the young men who are to 
be the husbands of this, and the fathers of the next generation. Not one 
such woman is to be found in all Utah, and our young men are pure, our 
women are virtuous, and our children born free from inherited disease.’’ 

‘*But are all the women of Utah sure to marry ?”’ asked I. 

‘* A woman feeling herse]f drawn in affinity to a man, and feeling inclined 
to seal herself to him, should make her idea known to him without scruple. 
It is her duty, and there can be no indelicacy in obeying the voice of duty.’’ 

At last I regarded the urgent gesture of those who had been less well-enter- 
tained, and rose to depart, Mr. Young taking leave much more impressively 
than he had greeted us. 

We had scarcely reached New York, when the news came of his sudden 
death ; and all that had struck me as doubtful, or wrong, or ludicrous in the 
strange system of life he upheld, and of which he was the center, disappeared 
in the solemn respect and silence with which one remembers the dead whose 
lives have, even for an hour, intersected our own. He was an honest and 
sincere believer in his own theories—however wrong and perverted—and lived 
up to his own convictions of duty. And how many who sneer at him dare 
say the same? 


THE OLD AND THE NEW MORMON TABERNACLES, SALT LAKE CITY. 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGERTON CastLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 


‘THE time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aristocratic young English- 
man, traveling on the continent of Europe, receives a letter announcing the sudden death of his uncle, the Duke of 
Rochester, and the young man’s succession to the title and estates. He will formally enter upon the succession . 
and its responsibilities one month hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime the new Duke of 
Rochester determines to have his fling in freedom. At this juncture the young duke’s determination receives at 
once a stimulus and an object, in the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady traveling alone, 
post-haste, and who stops for relay at the inn which is the scene of the story’s opening. The duke impulsively 
decides to follow her. The lady—who turns out to be Eva Visconti, prima donna of the Royal Opera—soon pene- 
trates her handsome follower’s disguise, and he is in the act of declaring his infatuation, when they are surprised 
by a dashing cavalier, Count Gustaf von Neuberg. The count, being a favored admirer of the fair Eva, treats the 
Englishman with such indignity that the latter, having revealed his true condition and title, demands the repara- 
tion of one gentleman to another. A duel with swords is arranged under the supervision of a local worthy, Dr. 
Theophilus Baumann, who also serves as young Rochester’s second. They fight in a chamber of the inn by candle- 
light. Rochester is wounded; and, being nursed by the prima donna, the affair ends in mutual reconciliation, 
which is celebrated by a merry banquet at the inn. The next day the duke, the count, and the prima donna pro- 
ceed together to the capital, where the latter is to fulfilla professional engagement at the opera. Rochester 
accepts the hospitality of Neuberg, who introduces him to his bosom friend, Michael Spencer, an English profes- 
sor sojourning in the capital, and who is in high favor at court. Spencer dwells alone in an ancient house by the 
riverside. Here he is found by his friends in the act of nursing a new-born infant, whom, as he explains, he has 
tuken from the arms of its dead mother. Eva arrives upon this interesting situation, and takes the child from 
Spencer. “She gathered the bundle to her arms with the inimitable mother- gesture, and pressed it to her virgin 
bosom, which still heaved like the sea- waves over which the storm has just passed.” 


CHAPTER XVII.— Contrnuep. 


LAS !”’ said Spencer, ‘‘it is a very common story, and a shame 
to humanity that it should be socommon. As I was strolling 
by the riverside this evening, watching my sunset fade, and 

_. thinking to myself what a beautiful world this is, all said and 

~ done, I heard a moaning near me. It came from a shed, de- 
serted at night, where the bargemen keep their sacks. I went 
in, groping, thinking to find some poor hurt dog, but found a 

human being. Oh, the ery did knock against my very heart! I laid my hand 
on rough, long hair, and knew it was a woman. She was past all speech ; but 

I felt, though I could not see, that she was in extremity. I ran out, cursing 

the darkness which might cost a human life, spied a lantern at the landing- 


port, tore it down—illegal act for which I shall, no doubt, be fined to-morrow 
* Begun tn November, 1898. 3 
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—and flew back to my shed. There I saw that there was not only one life 
at stake, but two; and it needed not my doctor’s experience to make me 
aware that though I might save the one, the other was beyond human aid. 
The poor creature—a young thing—too young for maternity at all, much less 
for such maternity as this, which drove her, like an animal, into the first 
deserted hole to battle through her agony alone—well, it was best for her. 
She seemed of the better class, poor little wench, and had fought her battle 
against shame with a pluck that cost her life, whilst he, the man—some 
gallant young buck, no doubt-—— Well, I saved the child, at least. When 
she, the mother, heard it ery, she just found strength to turn her languid 
head. You have seen, all of you, how the dumb mother cat or dog looks 
when you take up her little one. Such a look had she, and yet a different 
one ; for the whole human soul spoke in that poor eye. I took her hand in 
mine ; it was death’s already.. ‘ Whoever you are,’ said I, ‘ your child shall 
be kindly cared for.’ She stared at me for a few seconds. Her hand closed 
on mine slowly, and then I said again: ‘ Rest, poor child—your God will 
surely be less hard on you than man has been.’ I think she died then, but 
I knelt beside her and held her hand some time longer, that, as far as porsible, 
she might feel some human fellowship upon the awful loneliness of her 
passage.”’ 

The philosopher, his face kindled to leonine anger, fell to pacing the room. 

Eva turned her head away, that her tears might not fall upon the cheek of 
the child. 

‘Was there ever such a man!’’ said Neuberg, beaming round upon his 
friend. ‘‘ And he goes and brings that babe here in his rooms, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world.”’ 

‘* But come,’’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ what else could be done? I do not 
know anyone yet to whorn I could entrust it. I shall look for an honest mother 
to-morrow who will allow the little waif to share for a while the kingdom 
of some lawful young prince. Meanwhile the creature wants but little.’”’ 

‘(And is the poor young mother lying dead out in the cold, near the 
river?’’ asked Eva, with a shudder; and as she spoke she caught the warm 
living thing to her, lifted the little curling hand to her lips, and kissed it. 
‘*Poor thing, poor thing,’’ she said; ‘and did I say it was an ugly little 
worm just now? Heaven forgive me!’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ said the philosopher, resuming his tramp and his gravity, after a 
moment's smiling contemplation ; ‘‘ yes, the dead clay lies out there. But 
what of that—would it lie softer under a queen’s catafalque? Luckless 
daughter of Eve,’’ he said; ‘‘she paid dearly for the brief pleasure of 
plucking her apple! Yes, she lies there, unless they have removed her. I 
ordered that clown of mine to give information to the authorities that be. I 
have heard,’’ he went on, after a musing pause, ‘‘ young men boast of such 
conquests. I have also seen an Indian brave with bloody scalps—a woman’s 
long, fair hair and a child’s curls—hanging from his belt. Him, at least, I 
could shoot down, and did.’’ His eye fell upon the duke’s awe-struck 
countenance as he spoke, and, with a sudden change of tone: ‘That boy 
looks tired, Neuberg,’’ he said ; ‘take him home and let him sleep.”’ 
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Eva rose. ‘‘I must go, too,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but, by your leave, I will take 
this thing home with me. It comes at least more natural to a woman to 
have the care of such little plagues.”’ 

But here Neuberg leaped forward with uplifted, forbidding hand. 

‘* Ah, no, this at least passes all bounds! LKva, have you finally taken 
leave of your senses ?”’ 

Spencer slightly bent toward her, gathered the child back to his arms, and 
with a smile and a nod disappeared with it into the next room. It was like 
a prince dismissing his circle. He came back in a moment and assisted Eva 
on with her furs. 

‘** You had not even a cup of tea,’’ he said. ‘‘I fear Iam but a churlish 
host.”’ 

‘* You gave me better,’’ she said, her dove eyes very sweet and her voice 
thrilling with a deep chord. 

‘* As for you,’’ continued Spencer, laying his hand for a moment on the 
duke’s pulse, ‘‘ you will be feverish to-night. Give him hot lemonade, 
Gustaf. If lemons cost but a guinea apiece, how men would value them ! 


Good-night to you all !’”’ 


? 


Neuberg folded Eva into her carriage with a sort of tender disapproval. 
Her last look was for the duke’s young face, pale in the light of the coach 
lamps. 

‘Tf you let him get fever, Neuberg,’ 
him again. So now you are warned !’ 

‘Tt is no use,’’ said the guardsman, when the wheezing hackney coach had 
borne her away into the darkness. ‘‘ It is no use; it will never be anything 
beyond friendship, and friendship between man and woman is but a hollow 
mockery !’’ 

He took his companion by the elbow and moved forward with him. 
Rochester halted a moment before turning from the quay, and looked back 
at the lighted window in the gable. 

‘‘ What do you say ?”’ asked Neuberg. 

‘Oh,’ said the young Englishman, rousing himself from an abstraction, 
‘*T did but repeat a line of yours which hangs in my memory, ‘So shines a 
good deed in a naughty world !’”’ 


’? she said, ‘‘I will come and nurse 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


He of their wicked ways shall them admonish, 
And set before them ways of righteousness. —MILTON. 


HE bloom of the dawn lay yet unbrushed upon the world as Neuberg, 
whistling softly to himself, emerged from his house, and setting his face 
for the old town, clanked gayly through the awakening streets on his 

way again to Spencer's rooms. 

He looked as pink, as fresh and as gay as the spring morning itself. The 
joy of the youth of the year and of the day seemed to have got into his blvod. 
The world seemed to lie before him for the treading of his feet, and the 
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heavens above so near him that he need only reach up his arm to pluck from 
them his own particular unattainable star. 

Like the purple down upon the grape, delicate mists hung over the dis- 
tance ; in the square garden, the jeweled dew lay thick on grass and leaf ; 
the air was tremulous with bells that, from spires scintillating like gems in 
the vague blue, called the devout to prayer, the scholar to his desk, the toiler 
to the yoke of the curse that has become the blessing of man. 

The river ran molten copper from east to west. Over the jutting balcony 
Spencer’s windows were flung wide open to the breeze and to the light. 

‘“‘What a man!’’ said Neuberg. ‘‘ However early I may be, he is always 
earlier! I wonder,’’ he thought, and laughed aloud, as he sprang up the 
stone stairs two at a time, past the old grain-laden rooms, now open and _be- 
ginning to hum with life, ‘‘ what sort of a night, poor fellow, he has had !’’ 

The full note of his friend’s voice raised in didactic cadence reached him 
through the open door, as he paused to draw breath on the third flight. 

He looked in through and laughed again : 

The philosopher, in his shirt sleeves, with a boot over his left hand and a 
blacking brush in his right, stood vigorously applying the one to the other. 
He bent an earnest countenance to the work, and the while spoke impress- 
ively but kindly to the bullet-headed, thickset clown who, sitting on a straw- 
bottomed chair, watched his master’s proceedings with a sly grin. 

As Neuberg listened and, unobserved himself, observed, his smiling lips 
contracted and his eye grew stern. 

‘*Of course, you may say to yourself,’’ Spencer was explaining, ‘‘ that a 
little less or a little more shine on a pair of boots is but a trivial matter. 
But you must remember that to put a shine upon those boots is your duty— 
as much your duty, in your path of life, my good fellow, as it is the sentry’s 
duty to keep the best watch, or the king’s to give his best thought to his 
people’s welfare. Thus there are no trivial duties. And so each of us must 
serve our master to our best endeavor, that each may help, in our degree, to 
the good order of the whole. You understand me, Mark, do you not?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’? said Mark, and his grin broadened. 

Neuberg clinched his hand. 

“ven, then, in the polishing of a pair of boots,’’ proceeded Spencer, after 
pausing an instant to put a small, fresh daub of blacking on the toe, {a man 
may reach to the highest dignity of manhood—dignity of work well done. But, 
mark you, there is a right and a wrong way of working. You have only got 
to compare that boot, which you would have been content to let your master 
put on, to this one,’’ surveying the now shining leather with head on one side. 
‘Tt is as easy, if you would only believe me, to take the right way as the 
wrong. Easier, indeed, in the long run. But of course the first thing is to 
know how to set about it. No one can read who does not know his letters. 
You have been watching me, I hope.’’ 

Then the professor's eye fell a little doubtfully upon his servant’s unintel- 
ligent visage. 

‘Yes, sir,’? said Mark, without budging from his seat, nor making any 
attempt to stifle the yawn that overtook him. 
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Immediately something terrible sprang at him from behind with ferocious 
leap ; something that clanked and stamped, and flashed blue and silver. He 
was clutched unkindly by the nape of the neck, shaken till his teeth 
rattled, propped up only to present an unprotected surface to an unmerciful 
knee, propelled through space, dashed into jarring collision with the floor of 
the passage and pelted by a perfect avalanche of imperfectly polished boots— 
boots that seemed hailed upon him with a diabolical knowledge of the ten- 
derest corners of his anatomy. . 

‘*Cattle !’ thundered a voice from above. 

Apparently Mark had already recognized the hand, the knee and the tone ; 
for, hardly venturing to look up, he rubbed his bumps and whimpered : 
‘Ow, ow, ow! Herr Rittmeister !”’ 

Here he dodged the blacking brush. 

‘*Look here, swine-hound, polish all those boots as you know how, and 
sharp, or I shall try the effect of a little more rubbing up of your wits!) Un- 
derstood ?”’ 

‘*Good heavens, Gustaf! Gustaf! madman !’’ 

Spencer, half indignant at this indignity offered to manhood, yet unable to 
repress his laughter, flung his arms round his friend and drew him, still 
foaming at the mouth, into the room again. 

‘And to think,’’ said Neuberg, with a stamp and an oath, ‘‘that I gave 
you my own fellow to make sure that you should be svell served !”’ 

‘*My good Gustaf, these are your soldier’s ways. Mark is a good fellow 
at main, but he is a little stupid. One must have patience, and—what the 
devil—we must all be taught.”’ 

‘Taught ?”? echoed Neuberg, with his stentorian laugh. ‘‘ Teach a rider- 
guard how to polish a boot! My poor friend, with your philosopher’s ways, 
you will have always to polish your own boots in this world, I fear—and pay 
another man for looking on with his tongue in his cheek. Listen to him— 
just listen to that !”’ 

From the landing without, a sound like the mighty rush of an autumn 
wind through forest trees fell rythmically upon their ears. 

“Tf those boots are not red-hot in five minutes and shining enough -to 
reflect the scamp’s own ugly phiz, I'll know the reason why,’’ added Neu- 
berg, vindictively. 

Spencer’s countenance suddenly altered from its expression of genial in- 
dulgence. He went to the door, bent his ear to listen for another moment, 
then burst out upon the landing with as much violence as his friend himself 
had displayed a few moments before. 

With one boot before him already shining with unsurpassable lustre, Mark 
was at work upon another with such energy as not even to perceive his mas- 
ter’s tempestuous advent. 

“So !? cried the philosopher, his voice ringing between extremes of sorrow 
and wrath, ‘‘So, Mark! I have found you out, have 1?” 

‘* What !’’ roared Neuberg, ‘is he not working, after all ?”’ 

“He is, he is,’ said Spencer, ‘and that is just it! Neuberg, you don’t 
know all I have done for this fellow. Ignorance one excuses, forgetfulness 
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one forgives, incompetency one tolerates, but bad will, bad will,’’ cried the 
philosopher, his voice resounding, ‘‘to a master like me, is a crime! In- 
finitely better to wait upon myself all the rest of my life than to harbor such 
acur! Go, pack your trunk, sir !”’ 

Mark looked up bewildered at his master, then back at the boot he was 
holding, and eonscious that for the first time in his new service he merited 
praise and not blame, cried with a loud, aggrieved sniff that he could not do 
the boots any better, not if it were for his Majesty himself. 

“Oh, knave!’’ cried Neuberg, interrupting Spencer, as the latter opened 
his mouth for another burst of wounded feeling. ‘‘ No more of your pranks 
here, if you wish Mr. Spencer to forgive you ; and mind you, I have my eye 
upon you.” 2 

It was now his turn to drag his friend back into the room. 

‘‘Come, come, Spencer, dear,’’ said he, relapsing into English, ‘‘ we know 
that the rogue is an honest rogue ; so be content—he is as good as you will 
ever have with your incorrigible theory that all men have souls.”’ 

“Tf the fellow had loved me,’’ began Spencer, ‘‘ he would have tried to 
please me.’’ 

“*Pooh !’’ said Neuberg, balancing his toe with unconscious significance ; 
‘“loved you, you innocent! He will try to please you in future, if I mistake 
not, for he knows the weight of my displeasure.’’ Here he burst out laughing, 
and, after a slight hesitation, the philosopher joined in the merriment. 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Neuberg, suddenly growing very serious, ‘‘T 
forgot! What have you done with the little worm ?”’ 

Spencer’s face became illumined, as with pleasant recollections. 

‘*She slept like a flower,’’ said he; ‘‘and at dawn this morning a mes- 
senger comes from my baker’s to say that his own poor little innocent had had 
convulsions and was dead, and would I come and compose the wife? Well, 
there were two good things, Neuberg, for the baker’s child, if it had lived, 
would have been an idiot. I had treated it—it was a hopeless case. And 
my baker’s wife has a strapping, healthy body and a tender heart. Here 
were a childless mother and a motherless child; the wails of both were 
silenced when I left them, deeply occupied with each other.”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ that reminds me—have you breakfasted ? 
for I have not. It is a lovely day—shall we go forth? My duty only begins 
at nine.’’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent—sueet, not lasting ; 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
No more. —SHAKESPEARE, 


N the thick, heavy white cups the coffee was fragrant ; under their fingers 
the long roll broke crustily, still steaming from the oven ; the charming 
freshness of the morning, as the guardsman and the philosopher sat outside 

the little café in a streak of sunshine, pale vellow still, gave to their fare that 
matchless zest which belongs to open-air meals, 
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The hum of the busy town was already at its height. Determined house- 
wives, followed by bare-armed maids with baskets, hurried past them to the 
market place round the corner ; smiling housewives hurried away therefrom, 
discussing their bargains as they went ; squads of soldiers, as untidy in their 
forage kit as. they would be spruce later on, trundling in their handcart the 
day's ‘‘menage,”’ stiffened into salutes as they crossed the shadow of the 
handsome officer ; ever and anon a belated country wagon, high-laden with 
green fodder, slowly dragged by slavering, patient-eyed, noiseless-treading 
oxen, lumbered by with shrieking wheels ; or yet a little drove of sheep pat- 
tered upon their last stage but one. Bleatings mixed with the plaintive call 
of the calf, expostulations of pig, chicken, or duck, with the deep reflective note 
of the draft bullock. And above all rose the human clamour : cries of street 
venders, cries of stall-keepers, outscreamings of bargaining wives, snapping of 
whips and barking of dogs, whistling, laughter, anger, persuasion ; jangle of 
bells, far and near, some grave, some gay, some impertinently obtrusive ; dis- 
cordant sounds most of them and egotistic in their personal insistance, but 
taken as a whole, under a bright spring sky, a very symphony of social life. 

The philosopher tilted his green wooden chair and lay back, smiling, lis- 
tening and noting. 

‘‘There throbs the heart of the town, taking in and sending forth again 
the blood of life,’’ he said. 

Neuberg lifted his head from the contemplation of his coffee grounds with 
the approving glance he always had ready for his friend’s conceits. 

‘And there lies the brain, I suppose you would say,’’ said he, jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder. in the direction of the Royal Palace. 

‘Fresh flowers . . . fair flowers !”’ 

The call of a woman clove the air not unmusically in the interval of a 
sudden lull. 

‘‘T think,’’ said Neuberg, with a charming little air of consciousness, 
‘that I will take a turn by the flower stalls.”’ 

‘* By all means,’’ said Spencer, placidly. 

They paid their reckoning on their frugal repast, and arm in arm stepped 
toward the market place. 

As gay and busy to see as to hearken to. Buyers and venders moving in 
and out like bees in their hives or ants in their hills; shifting hues of orange 
and scarlet on peasant heads and bosoms ; the flash of white kerchiefs and 
aprons ; the gleam of copper and tin, and glazed crockery, the softer tints of 
roots and fruits beneath great tent-like umbrellas of indigo or faded green. 
Indescribable odors, too, were floating in the air, each qualifying or chasing 
the other ; the whiffs of wide open country from hay-lined carts, the pun- 
gency of roasted coffee, of stored apples and Jemons, of cobbler’s stalls, and 
the abomination of the pork-buteher’s booth, the mixed atmosphere of the 
hen-coops, with their main smell of musty straw. All of which, like dis- 
cords, resolved themselves, as the two friends halted before the flower stall, 
into a sudden and delicious harmony. Here the trestle-tables were im- 
purpled with violets, starred with jonquils and primroses. A heap of hya- 
cinths sent forth heavy sweetness from a corner, 
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A buxom woman, with cheeks as hard and round and rosy as the best pre- 
served apple in her neighbor’s hoard, was soon engaged in filling the officer’s 
hands with choice blooms. With grave deliberation he wavered long be- 
tween the claims of the single narcissus and the single hyacinth, the prim- 
rose and the jonquil, and ended by compounding matters and buying them 
all. The violets, with their humble morning hue, their scent lost in the 
grosser sweetness of their waxen rivals, failed to appeal to him. 

Turning round with a jubilant air to show his companion the bunch which 
it took two hands to hold, he found him, somewhat to his surprise, fingering 
the little purple bunches with dreamy gaze. The surprise was still greater 
when the man of abstractions and science opened his mouth and delivered 
himself in the following manner : ‘‘ ‘O Proserpina !’ ’? cried he, 


“For the flowers now that, frighted, thou letst fall 
From Dis’s wagon! Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ’— 


Oh !’ he went on, ‘‘ what magic inspired that poor play-actor that he should 
have known how to sing every man’s love and to cry out every man’s sorrow : 


—‘ violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes !!— 


How much in that little line! Lover, poet, master of hidden music, and 
withal what an observer! You, Gustaf, all enamoured as you are, I will 
wager that you have never noted the beauty of a beautiful woman’s eyelids. 
Look at these violets . . . ‘Dim, but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.’ 
Sweeter? Ah, there he is a heretic !’”’ 

« At this point the philosopher fell into a muse, gazing at the flowers in his 
hands. 

Open mouthed, with starting eyes, Neuberg stared at him. Spencer sen- 
timental ! Spencer with a lovelorn look and tongue! What was coming 
next ? 

In a moment his friend sighed and spoke again : 

‘*Call back your gentlest memories,’’ said he, ‘‘and see how true is the 
comparison. There is, moving in the ways of the world, someone I know— 
a thing of fire and air—and when she looks at me—to borrow once again if 
not from the words, from the thoughts of the Master—when she looks at me, 
I could wish that she might do no other thing, because of the fathomless 
wonder of those eyes ; but when they are cast down I can scarce wish them 
open again, for the sight of lids as delicate as these flowers, as faintly purple, 
and as sweet, a man dare think, to kiss.’’ 

Saving which, Mr. Spencer absently lifted the posy to his lips and kept it 
pressed thereto. 

Neuberg’s countenance, meanwhile, was an open field for the conflict. of 
most divers emotions: incredulity, bewilderment, amazement, impetuous sym- 
pathy and devouring curiosity. It was the last that conquered. Neverthe- 
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less he opened his mouth only to close it again upon the unspoken ques- 
tion. 

‘« Klusive,’? murmured Mr. Spencer, freeing his lips to speak, ‘‘ but swoon- 
sweet. Madam,’’ said he, then. bowing ceremoniously to the stall-woman, 
‘¢T will take all your violets, if you please, if you will kindly supply me with 
a basket to place them in, and have them sent with this card to the Griifin 
Lucena, at the palace.’’ 

“O Cupid, little god of love !’’ exclaimed Neuberg, and put his flowers 
down for the express purpose of slapping his thigh exultantly ; ‘‘ now is the 
murder out !’’ 

Spencer fixed upon him a surprised, displeased glance. Half the market 
turned to see the sky-blue officer gesticulate, and a score of honest peasant 
faces grinned in unconscious sympathy with his great ‘‘ Ha, ha !’’ 

Spencer regarded his friend with ever-increasing severity ; both were 
charmingly indifferent to popular interest. 

‘*Oh, my dear,’’ cried Neuberg, in his fluent translated English, ‘‘ that I 
should live to see the day! The little archer has shot in the gold this time. 
The philosopher, the philosopher in love !’’ 

‘* Love !’’ echoes Mr. Spencer, and flouted the notion. ‘‘ Love, no! One 
beautiful thing suggests another. Mere concatenation of ideas, that is all.’’ 
Then, suddenly, his eye dilated, his figure seemed to expand, his cloudy 
hair stiffen, and in a wave of wrath : ‘‘ How is it,’’ cried he, ‘* that you, even 
you, can descend to the odious vulgarity of bantering a man upon a subject 
which should be so sacred? If your friend were in love that would be his 
own heart secret, to be kept or confided as he saw fit. Nor should the mere 
idle supposition be a motive for pointless jests. I cannot endure it,’’ he 
continued, with an ever deeper sense of injury. ‘‘As soon as ever a gentle- 
man approaches a lady with admiration, or be it only with courtesy, lo! he 
must find himself and her enveloped, as in a net, of irresponsible observation 
and insinuation ; each simplest action must needs be marked by nod and 
beck and wreathed smiles. Be it envy, be it malice, be it mere idle fooling, 
it is always ill-bred, sometimes desecration, and the results are frequently 
pernicious in the extreme. Love,’’ went on Mr. Spencer, ‘‘is the passion we 
share with the angel—or with the beast. It is the highest and most beauti- 
ful of all human emotions, or the most degraded. At whichever extreme 
you take it, it is a thing terrible, potent for good or evil. But to play with 
it, laugh at it, jest upon it, can the folly of fools go further ?’’ 

The guardsman shook himself like a dog under the pelting shower of 
words. Fora moment he flushed hotly and seemed about to spring a vio- 
lent retort, but on second thought his face cleared and he broke into a smile 
again. 

‘* How is it possible,’’ cried he, ‘‘that when it is open to you to bask in 
the beams of my Eva’s eyes, you can talk of living for ever under the gaze of 
the Lucena’s? B-r-r! they frighten me, those eyes of the griifin! I never 
know what thought lies behind them. Ah, give me Eva—the warm, the 
tangible, the human, the laughing Eva, Eva Beau-Sourire! Oh, Michael, 
prate about your lady’s lids. Have you never noted Beau-Sourire’s lips— 
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there is not such another pair in all the world. What are violets to deep 
red roses, sweet-breathed carnations, pouting, bursting asunder? And to 
think,’’ he added, with a cry, ‘‘ that I have never had a kiss of love from 
them yet!’ 

He fel! into a kind of passionate muse, while Spencer, shrugging his 
shoulders, turned from him, and began with simple, awkward fingers gravely 
to rearrange the violets in the basket. 

‘*T believe,’’ cried Neuberg, struck by a brilliant idea and gathering up his 
flowers again feverishly as he spoke, ‘‘ that I will just bring them round to 
Eva myself.”’ 

‘‘No such thing,’’ said Spencer, now once again his benign and placid self : 
‘*Have you so little consideration, young man, for that poor girl's reputa- 
tion in a foreign town? Wait till the hour grows more conventional. Come, 
send your flowers and let us to the stables. Now is the right moment for a 
gallop.”’ 

**Convention? This comes well from you, indeed !’’ protested Neuberg, 
scornful but yielding. His friend took him firmly under the arm, and thus 
the two strolled away as they had come. The philosopher was now sweeter 
than nuts in humor and choice cf word. He spoke of love, as they went, 
till the listener felt his heart swell within him and thought he had never 
known before how dearly he cherished the mistress of his choice. 


CHAPTER XX. 


He said: She must be swift and white 

And subtly warm, and half perverse, 

Sweet as soft, sharp fruit to bite, 

And like a snake’s love lithe and fierce. 
$F Men have guessed worse.— SWINBURNE. 
7 we HE duke rubbed his eyes. So rapidly had new impressions 
$= succeeded each other during the last four days, and so con- 
fusedly did the memory of them throng into his mind, that, 
roused suddenly from deep sleep, he could not recall where 
he was. 

Neuberg opened the window wide, unfastened and flung 
back the outer green shutter ; and floods of blue air, the very 
breath of the spring, burst into the room, to the accompaniment of some 
distant drum, strident as a cricket’s beat, yet threaded with an acid string 
of fife. 

“Hark !’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ there goes the main watch, which means, my 
friend, that it is the burning hour of noon and that, therefore, you have 
slept the clock round. Spencer swears by lemons, rind and juice !”’ 

He came over to the foot of the bed and sat on the edge, swinging his high- 
booted leg. 

““ Did you sweat ?’’ said he, and inserted his cool fingers under the collar 
of the half-awakened youth. ‘Splendid! There, then, you may get up ;. 
so Spencer said, Which,’’? he added, ‘‘is lucky, as the King wants to see 
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you. Hans shall get you a hot bath and rub you down like a horse, and you 
will be as fit as a fiddle. Meanwhile cover up, and I shall tell you the morn- 
ing news ; why, half my day is done !’ 

Rochester yawned and smiled, looking preposterously young, with the red 
curls tossed about the beardless face. This wakening to his new existence 
was a joy ; the concrete part of it represented by Neuberg’s breezy presence, 
radiating the joy of life and the lustiness of manhood, delightful to one 
accustomed to be roused from obstinate slumber by an abominable Smiley. 

“It is a glorious day,’’ said the count. ‘‘I have had a glorious morning. 
Up at sunrise, I strolled to Spencer. He had been up since dawn.”’ 

“*T do not wonder,’’ said the duke, recalling one by one the experiences of 
the previous evening. Reviewed by morning wits they had lost their glamour 
and showed out shabby and uncouth to his fastidious mind. He felt aston- 
ished, even a little ashamed of the enthusiasm which had actually possessed 
him for his eccentric countryman. ‘‘I do not wonder,’’ he said ; ‘if your 
philosopher sets up as dry nurse to foundlings he must expect to have 
a troubled rest.’’ 

‘* Dear fellow,’’ said Neuberg, with a tender laugh of recollection, ‘‘ nay, 
he swears the bantling ‘slept like a flower.’ Before I came he had found a 
nest for it, so he is already out of that. Was I not right to say never was 
such a man?” 

‘*Oh, I for one will not dispute it !’’ said the duke, with the suspicion of 
a sneer. 

‘*Well, you would have thought so even more strongly this morning,”’ said 
Neuberg, his eye too inwardly fixed upon his own thoughts to notice Roches- 
ter’s expression. ‘‘ We had breakfast together, you must know, and after 
breakfast we went to the market place, for I wanted to buy a bunch of 
spring flowers as a morning greeting for a certain lady. Ah, Mr. Postilion,’’ 
cried he ; then, with a loud laugh, ‘‘did I steal a march upon you? There 
is a virtue, after all, in early rising. Well, thereby, as the saw runs, hangs a 
tale.’ The speaker paused, measured Rochester with a thoughtful eye. 
‘*Nay,’’ said he, after a while, ‘‘since strangely we have grown friends, I 
will have no secrets from you; for I understand friendship in but one way— 
the heart on the hand. Spencer likes you, too. He told me so this morn- 
ing. He has read you like a book—‘a lad of delicate honor,’ he says, ‘ with 
the making in him, if well guided, of a fine man.’ We shall be three in the 
bond. Give me thine hand upon it, mine honest rival.”’ 

Moved by a curious mixture of feelings, the blood rose in Rochester's face, 
as he slid his hand into his host’s grasp. Gladdened to the innermost by the 
words of praise, his vanity, nevertheless, rebelled against their original 
source, 

‘‘Damn his impertinence !’’ he thought, but at the same moment smiled 
in spite of himself with eves and lips. 

“That being settled,’? said Neuberg; with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘ we need 
have no secrets. And now,’’ he went on, with a chuckle, ‘‘T shall tell 
you about Spencer.’ He lowered his voice and proceeded in a mouthing 
whisper : ‘‘Spencer is in love, too !”’ b 
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He stood back and stared at the duke to see the effect of this astonishing 
revelation. But the other only stared back rather blankly. 

“Tn love!’ he echoed ; ‘‘ in love, after all, and with Eva, I suppose ?’’ 

‘God forbid !’’ cried the count ; ‘‘no, no, heaven is good to me. No, it 
is with the Countess Lucena.’’ 

‘* And who is she ?”’ asked the boy, his fancy vibrating at the sound of the 
romantic name. 

‘‘Ah, who indeed ?”’ cried Neuberg. ‘‘ And have you been four days in 
my country and never heard me speak of the Countess Lucena? And you 
have been a night in this town and no rumor of her yet reached your 
car? She is the pearl of our court, duke. Never look so astonished, 
man, I am not in love with her. She is too subtle, refined, too 
art-learned, too idealizing, too high-strung, too everything altogether beyond 
your humble servant. I told you, did I not,’’? he added, after a pause, 
‘*that if Spencer ever fell a victim, it would be tosome wonderful being : half 
goddess, half grande dame! Strange I should not have thought of her then ! 
But she has been so much away, I hardly knew they had met. Goddess! 
she might best pass for Diana—in looks at least. (They were curious beings, 
your goddesses, if we examine their private lives!) Iva would make a bet- 
ter Venus, and yet if an unbiased Paris had to choose, it is as like as not he 
would give the apple to the Lucena . . . Well, we are not Paris, nor are 
we unbiased. She is grande dame, if you like, there can be but one opinion 
about that—and English, too! You English must be a remarkable people to 
produce a Spencer and a Lucena. Oh, I crave pardon, also the pink and 
pattern of postilions !”’ 

To anyone else the duke might have shown pique upon such disrespectful 
banter, but there was a lovableness about Neuberg that colored even his most 
familiar speech. 

‘Oh, go on,’’ said the new peer, and kicked the bedclothes in the school- 
boy way that occasionally overcame his gracious dignity. ‘‘ How comes a 
countrywoman of mine in a foreign court and with a foreign name?’ 

"Marry, sir,’ said Neuberg, with his occasional Elizabethan twist of 
tongue, ‘‘the explanation need not tax your wits greatly to follow. The 
beauteous Julia (her name is Julia) is the daughter of some whilom British 
ambassador at the Tuscan Court. Saxon from sire and dame, but bred a 
Florentine. Married, if not like Julia Capulet at fourteen, at least at some 
absurdly tender age, to one Count Lucena, a jealous Spanish Neapolitan, she 
was carly and mercifully widowed of the same. Since then ’’—Neuberg 
spread out the fingers of one hand with an expressive gesture —‘‘ since then, 
five years’ widowhood, at Florence! She is devoted to art and study and 
cultivation of the mind generally. Florence, some people say, offers a 
variety of distraction to a young and lovely woman. However, let that pass. 
Rumor is always ill-natured. She became the bosom friend and confidant of 
our Queen (who was, as you know, or probably don’t, a princess of the 
House of Tuscany and is virtue itself, so that even gossip dare not puff at 
her) and followed her Majesty hither three years ago. The Queen is devot- 
edly attached to her, allows her every liberty—nay, is led by her without so 
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seeming, luads her with favors which are so graciously accepted that one 
would swear the obligation was on her Majesty’s side. And here you have 
the map of the country.”’ 

** Does Mr. Spencer,’’ asked Rochester, 

Neuberg chuckled. 

** Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘I attacked him presently. To find Spencer a prey 
to the ordinary weakness of mankind is too delightful, and the dear old fel- 
low is so unconscious of his real state, and so guilelessly wise over other 
people’s follies, so sure of his own immunity and all the while so hopelessly 
entrapped! It will be a most instructive lesson to him, and my faith, she 
will make it a pleasant one! He could not have fallen into better or safer 
hands—nor more practiced. She will lift him up to heights Elysian and let 
him down gently when she has had enough. It is just the one experience he 


‘ 


‘admit the soft impeachment?” 


wanted to make him a perfect man. He is in deadly earnest already . . . I 
got a tremendous rating for my vulgarity in laughing at so sacred a sub- 
Jeet !” 


‘‘And do you let him rate you, Count Neuberg?’’ asked Rochester. 

His friend gave him a sudden surprised stare, then laughed. 

‘* Let him rate me ?”’ said he. ‘‘I have to let him if he wants to. Oh, 
you do not know Spencer yet, but allow me to tell you he would not rate one 
did he not think one worth the trouble. You will perhaps notice him with 
some at the court—fools as they are many, snakes as they are a few—and 
his manner to them : two words of suavity—covering contempt! So I just 
let Spencer have at me when he has a mind, and am flattered that he should 
care. Moreover, he generally says something worth remembering on those 
occasions. Besides which, I have good example. You should have beard him 
giving scold number three to-day (row the first was with his servant), and 
this same third scold to whom addressed, do you think ?—to the King !”’ 

Neuberg threw himself back with one of his merry laughs. Rochester 
gazed open-mouthed. He had an innate respect for rank (beginning with his 
own) and could hardly conceive the situation. 

“T do not think,’ said Neuberg, sitting up again and rubbing his nose 
reflectively, ‘‘I do not think his Majesty quite liked it, between ourselves. 
But he, all shining star of the Holy Alliance as he is, must, like his humbler 
fellow men, take Spencer as he finds him. Well, I will tell you how it came 
about. We took our ride together, Spencer and I, and my dear fellow was 
delicious! We spoke of love under the budding chestnuts. It is a morning 
I can never forget. And since T know that Michael Spencer, too, has fallen 
into the snare, my heart sings like a bird’s. I cannot help it—it makes my 
way so much clearer. Poor Eva, though, it will be a bitter blow to her! I 
declare IT am a selfish beast—always thinking about her, and yet not for 
her.’’ He fell to silence. 

( To be continued. ) 


SKETCHING 
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By H. Vittiers BARNETT. 


To all honest sketchers, greeting, and 
a full brush. 


ANKIND consists of two classes—to adapt from Elia’s celebrated essay 
on borrowing—those who sketch and those who don’t. Like the noble 
army of borrowers, the former is decidedly the greater class. It is 

demonstrable, however, that most sketches from nature are exhibited in bed- 
rooms. The reason of this is that most sketches from nature are not worthy 


io 


to be exhibited in any more public 
place. They are the memorials of a 
pride that is half shame. Their au- 
thors know they have failed and there- 
fore are ashamed ; yet are they proud 
even of their failure. Out of the pride 
cometh a, lovely frame; out of the 
shame, a self-conscious rel- 
egation to the most pri- 
vate walls, whereon— 
above the washstand, or 
the mantel—the intimate 
relation and the affection- 
ate friend shall behold the 

‘work,’ as it were by 

accident, what time its 
history is explained by 
its author with subdued enthusi- 
asm and that deprecatory modesty 
which is the sign of the sincerest 
self-flattery. Great is the vanity of 
the amateur ! 

There be, indeed, more failures 
in this than in all the rest of the 
arts together. To the amateur and 
the beginner sketching from nature 
seems not merely the most fascin- 
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FROM NATURE AT CORBIERES, NEAR 
AIX-LES-BAINS. 


ating of all accomplishments, but 


withal so easy |! Hence multitudes 
33 
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LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


try their ’prentice hands. Year after year the summer wold is dotted more 
and more with daring damsels and meek young men armed with stool and 
color-box—to say nothing of those senile devotees we all know: opinionated 
oracles who work upon recondite theories of their own, and who are always 
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bursting with ultra-bilious contempt for modern methods. Young or old, 
however, nothing daunts them. Even the camera—that insidious revolution- 
ist in the realm of the arts—has not checked their annual increase ; and as for 
the wheel, which threatens the decline and fall of so many pastimes and 
intellectual pursuits, why, the wheel has merely furnished the outdoor amateur 
of art with a delightful means of locomotion, has but facilitated the search 
for the picturesque. Thus, in these days, the sketchers come, not singly as of 
old, but in battalions ; and the makers and purveyors of materials wax rich 
and rejoice exceedingly. ; 

Fascinating it is, beyond all question. To ‘‘blot’’ with happy certainty 
the bloom of some noble bulk of trees ; to trap the glory of golden light shot 
by the westward sun in a level gleam along the many-colored grass ; to fix 
harmonious contrasts of a group of russet cattle browsing in the azure morn- 
ing warmth ; to catch the mass and dignity of cliffs shadowing the shining 
sea ; to capture the majesty and splendor of clouds piled in the mellow deeps 
of the sky, or the sweet dapple of reflections in some brook babbling its 
winding way among the 
autumn woods—to essay 
such artistic paths as 
these is a supreme de- 
light, apart from all re- 
sult on paper or canvas. 
Whether you succeed or 
fail, in a sense, matters 
not a whit. There is a 
joy, a fascination, a sub- 
tle and poignant hap- 
piness in the mere at- 
tempt, and the humblest 
amateur feels it as keenly 
as the most accomplished 
artist. We may be wide 
as the poles asunder in 
ability or mastery ; but, 
before the love-compel- 
ling face of Nature, in 
feeling all of us are one. 

The secret of this hap- 
piness is that the business 
of sketching compels a 
sweet and comprehensive 
intimacy with the gra- 
cious goddess. She re- 
ceives the sketcher in her 
garden, so to speak ; and 
as the devout Oriental 
leaves his slippers at the AN IMPRESSION OF FOLIAGE, 
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threshold of the mosque, so the sketcher, at the very outset of his sketch, 
shakes the dust of the world from his spirit, and passes unsoiled and open- 
hearted to her unaffected presence. Once the paper’s whiteness is washed 
with the first tint he is in the Eden of art, where the serpent is not, where all 
the air is innocence and every lovely prospect changes, even as he gazes, to 
lovelier and lovelier. Sketching, indeed, is the purest of all pastimes. 

Yet must the sketcher eat of the tree of knowledge. Alas! for the 
amateur that this should be ; but so inexorably it is. So many sketches (if 
their authors only knew it !) are but affidavits of ignorance. 

Once upon a time I had a friend who journeyed unto Barbizon to bé an 
artist. Like many another he spent an unforgetable year or two amid the 
scenes that Millet, Corot and Rousseau rendered classical ; and, also, like 
many another, he did not make of himself a painter. One day he was at 
work en plein air, and had gotten his canvas in a stupendous mess—of which, 
I daresay, he was blissfully unconscious. There he sat, painting away quite 
cheerfully, when an oldish man in a peasant’s blouse strolled up, and for 
some interminable minutes gravely and silently inspected the disordered 
struggle of paint. At last he said, ‘‘ Where is your leading line ?”’ 

My friend could not answer; he knew, in fact, nothing about ‘‘ leading 
lines,’’ and had not the faintest conception of what the man in the blouse was 
driving at. The Blouse saw this, and forthwith explained the theory—or, 
rather, the principle—scratched a quiet stroke or two in the wet paint with 
the end of a brush-handle, and behold! order grew out of the chaos on that 
canvas. 

The Blouse was—Corot ! and that principle of the leading line you shall 
find exemplified in every work of his you shall see. It would be interesting 
to expatiate thereon, but this is not a technical essay. The story has, how- 
ever, two morals: (1) that precept is good, and example better; and 
(2) that even a merely moderately successful presentment of a scene or ‘ bit”? 
is impossible, unless you have first studied the pictorial principle of some 
acknowledged master. It matters very little which master you choose, 
because all the masters of painting are agreed as to first principles, and differ 
only in the methods of applying them to the translation of nature into art. 
You must have a convention—a ‘‘ picturesque,’’ in fact. Corot, for instance, 
got his convention originally from Claude, and (here is a hope-breeding truth 
for beginners) it was a long time before his study of nature enabled him to 
differentiate that convention from his great predecessor into the new and 
lovely convention which all the world now knows as Corot’s own. This is 
one of the vital things in art which are never properly treated in hand-books 
and schools—which are, indeed, rarely taught anywhere. Even professional 
artists know of them more by instinct than reason, and can seldom clearly 
explain the why and the wherefore of their practices. Thus the amateur is 
most often forced to sea, as it were, without a compass ; wherefore his blun- 
ders are the more pardonable. Indeed, his escape from total wreck is, when 
he does escape, a crowning miracle. 

The sketch, as Lalanne said of etching, which (at its best) is a kind of 
sketching, should be in the nature of an improvisation. From the ‘study ”’ 
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it is distinct. The study | FT Oe 
aims at pictorial learning ; 
it is a searching-out and 
careful record of form 
facts, and color facts, and 
facts of light and shade. 
But the sketch is a swift 
note of broad effects—of 
the general character of 
things ; the instant im- 
pression, say, of a color 
contrast, or some vivid or 
melting incidence of light 
on objects and atmo- 
sphere. 4ts foundation is 
simplicity ; its vitality and 
significance and charm are 
born of the passion of the 
moment. ‘It?s a rum 
thing,’’ said a fifth-rater 
to Turner, ‘‘ but I saw a 
lovely subject down in 
Surrey last year, and when 
I went yesterday to paint 
it, it was all different!’ 4 

“Um !?? sneered the A MARINE BIT. 
master. ‘‘ Don’t you know that your business is to paint your impres- 
sions?” 

No doubt Turner spoke here of pictures—the finished product—as distinct 
from sketches ; but the remark holds good in both cases. The sketcher must 
record his impression, using a selection of the facts essential to its most vivid 
expression. This is what the best sketchers do, it being understood, of 
course, that they express their impressions with force and certainty and 
charm. Here it just is that sketching from life is so difficult. Nature is 
ever changing, and an hour’s difference in the position of the sun, the passing 
of a cloud-shadow even, profoundly alters the aspect of a landscape; and 
the effect. that struck into you the fire of pictorial desire passes ere you can 
accomplish one-fifth of the massed glooms and melting glories. To remember 
the impression that prompted the sketch after the effects that caused the 
impression have ceased to be—to be able to generalize what was, amid the 
distracting, almost irresistible fascinations of what is—this is more than half 
the battle in this most rare and supreme accomplishment. 

Sketching from nature, indeed, is, at its best and finest, a gift of gifts. 
Many able painters fail in it, even as many able sketchers fail just as signally 
when they attempt the ‘finished picture.’? Great sketching demands a 
singular concentration of the intellectual powers and a determined exercise of 
will. It is not enough to revel in your mere delightedness with nature, 
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though, of course, no good sketch was ever done without such revelling. To 
select rightly, at the instant of impression—to capture the essential amid 
bewildering temptations to pursue the unnecessary—this is the sketcher’s 
highest quality ; and in the exquisite campaign victory depends on general- 
ship quite as much as on courage, and only the best are masters of the subtle 
strategy it inexorably requires. 

But we must not. underrate courage. He who would sketch must dare 
even more greatly than he who would dine. The best sketchers are the bold- 
est. They are never afraid of color. They glory in a powerful and deter- 
mined outline. There is no hesitation about the sweep of their shadows, 
the vigor and breadth of their masses, the force of their contrasts, the rich- 
ness of their harmonies. Hesitation in the sketcher is destruction to the 
sketch ; and a confusion in his mind as to what he should select, what remem- 
ber, is written indelibly in a muddle of many effects ; whereas the good 
sketch should be a clear, simple, beautiful expression of but one. 

This in some degree explains why it is that the best sketches are invariably 
accomplished at speed. ‘‘ That’s good !’’? you hear a man exclaim ; and the 
other man, who did it, says ‘‘ Yes, I just ‘went for it’ for all I was worth !’’ 

William Muller, the famous British artist, one of the most brilliant and 
masterly landscape sketchers that ever put brush to paper, never spent more 
than two hours on a sketch—half-imperial size, too !—and many of his finest 
works he achieved in even less time. But many good painters are poor 
sketchers ; they work slowly, building up and pulling down and rebuilding, 
and are consciously incapable of that spurt of concentrated faculty, and the 
inspired high-pressure accomplishment which the true sketch demands. You 
may take it as an axiom that if you are not ‘‘through’’ in one hundred 
and twenty minutes you have not got a sketch at all. You may have half a 
sketch or part of a ‘‘study ’’; or you may and probably will have wrought a 
perfect and damning demonstration of failure. But you will not have a 
sketch in the right sense of the word. 

The seeret of this successful magical rapidity is knowledge—knowledge of 
nature, of your materials, of yourself, of—above all—what to omit. It can 
only be gained at the price of endless observation and untiring practice. 
Amateurs often achieve a respectable command of technique, but they rarely 
learn how to observe. The essence of sketching is, after all, the art of seeing 
properly ; for to see what to do is almost to know how to do. To the attain- 
ment of this cunning vision there is no royal road. The gay and comfort- 
able City of Success stands at the far end of the Valley of Hard Work, 
through which you must travel on the rugged tracks of Failure. It is true 
that out of many failures success comes at last. 

So there is hope for all sketchers, even the feeblest. We have ‘ rote sar- 
kastick ’?? perhaps of blunderers and pretenders ; but we have a kind of ten- 
derness withal for those failures on the bedroom walls. What happy morn- 
ings they recall! What blissful afternoons!) What memories of healthy 
effort, of pure and tender inspirations, of fresh-air dreams, of magic glimpses 
into the sweetness and grandeur of the world | 


BALSAM AND PINE. 
By Erra W. PIERCE, 


BY ALT, stranger!’ 

It was a feminine voice of piercing and imperative qual- 
ity. With one leg slung over the rough garden fence, 
John Trent paused, and looked toward the house. In 
its open door he saw two figures—a little, hatchet-faced 
old man, with metal buttons on his coat, and a young girl, 
severe of aspect, and surpassingly fair of face. 

“* Halt, stranger !’? she shouted again ; ‘‘ grandpa says you must come no 
further. What do you want here ?”’ 

Still astride the rickety fence, Trent lifted his hat politely. 

‘*T have the honor to be attached to a party of men who are surveying this 
region for a railroad. My name is John Trent. Iam here with full power to 
negotiate with the owner of the Kilburn territory, as our road must cross his 
land for many miles a? 

‘We want no railroads hereabout,’’ broke in the high, thin voice of the 
antiquated person in the doorway, ‘‘ and if you don’t keep off my land, young 
man, I'll do you damage.’’ 

Trent assumed his most conciliatory air. 

‘“Mr. Kilburn—for I presume vou are the proprietor of this great tract— 
pray listen to reason. A railway cannot fail to be of immeasurable benefit to 
you. Here you have a township covering one hundred square miles, and 
inhabited by about six hundred people. There are more bears and foxes in 
the place than human beings. Now, what do you need most? Why, means 
of communication with the outside world, of course. You must open up this 
rich region——’’ 

The old man reached smartly up to a rack on the wall of the entry, and 
took down a shotgun. His hatchet face was working with rage. 

“Eh? So you’ve come into the Maine woods to tell me what I need, 
stranger? Well, you jest take to your heels, and light out of this while you 
have time, ’cause I ain’t hankering to hear you talk to-day. I’ve lived my 
nat?ral life without railroads, and I calkerlate T can continue that way a spell 
longer. I cussed the idee at the start, and, mark you, your demmed rails 
ain’t a-going across any land of mine! We'll keep the bears and foxes, young 
man, and you keep your road—see ?”’ 

Trent had heard in Sagadoc of the man with whom he had to deal—his 
stubborn prejudice against innovations, his hot, resentful temper. For miles 
upon miles the Kilburn possessions extended into the Maine wilderness. As 
the young surveyor’s eves swept the horizon, he knew that the ranges of hills 
etched against the sky, the green fields clothed in ripening crops, the vast 
unbroken forests stretching on all sides and watered by beautiful rivers, 
belonged to this cross old man. The low brown house, with its adjacent 
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barns and granaries, was his fortress, and he now stood on its threshold, shot- 
gun in hand, resolute to repel the invader. 

** My dear sir ” began Trent, but this time the girl interrupted. 

‘*Oh, go away, stranger—do go away! Grandpa is very angry. He will 
kill you if you meddle with his land.”’ 

Her voice had lost its piercing quality, and become anxious and imploring. 
Trent, unable longer to maintain his position on the fence, was compelled to 
swing himself over. He dropped into a sage bed in the Kilburn garden. 

“At least, you will permit me to offer terms, Mr. Kilburn,’’ he said, and 
advanced a step toward the door, Grandpa Kilburn leveled his gun. 

““T warned ye!’ he shouted, fumbling at the trigger, ‘‘ ve durned idjit, I 
warned ye !”’ 

There was a resounding crack. The contents of the weapon pierced Trent’s 
leg like red-hot splinters. He staggered back, and clutched at the garden 
fence. The girl screamed. This sound seemed to restore the balance to 
Grandpa Kilburn’s mind. He dropped the shotgun. 

“Oh, Lord! I’ve fixed him, Miry !’’ he cried, and the two hostiles rushed 
with one accord to Trent, and caught him in their arms. 

“ Zeke | Zeke !? screamed grandpa, ‘saddle the black mare, and ride for ” 
the doctor—he’s over the river, at the miller’s house. Tell him to come 
quick—here’s a man shot. The gun went off, all by itself—I looked at it, 
and it went off, ’Zekel !’ And his voice shook with terror, for visions of jails 
and gibbets began to loom before grandpa’s eyes. 

In response to the call, a chore boy appeared at a corner of the barn, and 
catching the fear that now infected the air, flew to saddle the mare. Mean- 
while grandpa and Myra half-dragged, half-carried Trent across the garden 
and into the house, and deposited him upon a bed, in a big, low-ceiled room. 
There they were immediately joined by a spare, elderly female, whose sandy 
hair fairly bristled on her head, as she viewed the victim of grandpa’s wrath. 
With zealous haste she tried to stanch his wounds. 

“There, father,’’? she said to old Kilburn, ‘‘ you see what comes of your 
awful temper! You vowed to kill the first. man that appeared en your prem- 
ises to talk railroads, and you’ve gone and done it. It’s clean agin law, let 
alone Scripture, to indulge in such tantrums. What’s to save you from the 
gallus tree if this young man dies? And then Miry’ll be disgraced forever, 
in spite of all her Bangor schooling—for whoever will look twice at a girl 
whose grandpa has been hanged ?”’ 

The few teeth that grandpa possessed rattled like castanets. 

‘Sure as preaching, Hetty, ’twas an accident !’? he groaned. 

‘No, it wasn’t !? said Hetty, sternly.‘ That gun never went off of it’s 
own accord, father—vou p’inted it at him, and you said you'd shoot.  Miry 
knows. We'll be put on our Bible oath in court, and Scripture forbids false 
swearing. ’’ 

“Oh, Lord!’ shivered grandpa, overcome by the situation. ‘Is he bleed- 
ing to death, Hetty ?” 

‘“Yos, father—it’s an awful wound, or, I ought to say, a whole family of 
wounds. Think of plugging him with all the shot that you kept ready for 


*€y HAD NEVER SEEN YOU SO MUCH IN EARNEST ABOUT ANYTHING.”’ 
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skunks!) I never !—why, half of it was enough for a man’s leg. And you 
always talking to me about wastefulness! Just shake the camphor bottle 
under his nose, Miry—I believe he’s fainting.”’ 

But Myra had fled through the door. 

‘My goodness, father,’’ lamented Hetty, ‘‘T’ve got to cut off his trousers. 
Such good cloth, too, and you've filled it as full of holes as a pepper-box. 
Hand me another strip of cotton. Yes, indeed, he’s bleeding his life away, 
father, and all this is bound to bring down your gray hairs in sorrer to the 
grave. For my part, [ think a railroad would be a grand thing in Sagadoc. 
We're like pelicans of the desert and owls of the wilderness here. I never go 
berrying that I don’t run afoul of a bear or a moose, or some such varmint. 
There ain’t a more benighted region in all Maine. I’d dearly love to see a 
train of cars tearing through your timber land, father. It’s bad for any man 
to he too sot in his ways.”’ 

Grandpa had coll:ipsed in a splint-bottomed chair, where he sat, mopping 
the cold sweat from his forehead. His terror moved Trent to compassion. 

** Don’t be frightened, Mr. Kilburn,’’ he said, good-naturedly, ‘‘T am not 
bleeding to death, nor have I suffered any great harm. I dare say you meant 
me no injury ; you became nervous, and lost control of yourself.”’ 

‘Now hear that!’ said Miss Hetty, in admiration ; ‘‘there’s Christian 
forgiveness for you, father! I hope you'll take the lesson to heart, and not 
go riddling a fellow-being again as though he was a weasel after the chick- 
ens. Mind, we’ve got to take good care of him now, father, and pay his 
doctor’s bill— twill cost you a penny, and serve you right. He must have 
the best in Sagadoe till he’s well again. There’s Miry out in the entry, cry- 
ing fit to die with the scare vou’ ve given her.” 

“Crying !’ said Trent, ‘‘ the girl T saw in the door ?”’ 

‘Of course,’’ answered Miss Hetty, ‘‘nat’rally she don’t want her grandpa 
hung.”’ 

“Why, tell her,’’ shouted Trent, ‘‘tell her there’s nothing to fear. Pm 
not going to die, and I'll take my oath her grandfather did not know what he 
was about—the shooting was accidental.’’ 

He smothered a groan forced from him by the pain in his damaged leg. 
Luckily Zeke, the chore boy, had found the doctor at the miller’s house. 
That disciple of A&sculapius lived ten miles away, but in ten minutes he had 
reached the Kilburn homestead, and was picking the shot out of Trent. The 
young surveyor stoutly reaffirmed that the wound was ¢ccidental, and ac- 
quitted grandpa of all design in the matter. Miss Hetty shut her lips and 
said nothing. Grandpa and the girl Myra, who had reappeared in the room, 
beamed ardent gratitude on the mendacious Trent. When the doctor had 
made the young man comfortable, and instructed Miss Hetty how to care for 
him, he departed, volunteering to take to the surveying party the news of 
Trent’s mishap. 

“Draw it mildly, doctor,’ Trent warned. ‘Tell them T am all right 
here, and they must go on to camp without me. Tell them that Mr. Kilburn 
has accepted my terms ’’—grandpa glared at his triumphant victim, but dared 
not contradict him —‘‘ and that I will join them as soon as my leg permits, 
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Meanwhile they can send some of my traps to this place. I particularly 
require ’’—with a mischievous smile—‘ another pair of trousers.’’ 

Miss Hetty went about the big bedroom with the soft step of a born nurse. 
Her snow-white sheets were scented with dried rose-leaves and lavender ; her 
pillows exhaled the odor of balsam. She brought chicken broth and beef tea 
to sustain the patient, and petted him like a mother. 

In the waning afternoon Trent lay in the house in the wilderness, and asked 
himself, half-angrily, why he was there ?—what demon had prompted him to 
fare forth with that surveying party, to seek distraction and forgetfulness 
in the Maine backwoods? He had found ‘neither. A woman’s face, blonde 
and coldly regular, and stamped with the pride of generations of wealth and 
culture, seemed to start suddenly up before him-—to look at him with sweet, 
unmoved eyes. Would she care, if she knew all his impatience and misery, 
and the evil that had now befallen him? Fashionable women have no hearts 
worth mentioning, and Grace Bowdoin’s self-control was so perfect upon all 
occasions that he could not imagine her stirred either by regret, sympathy or 
love. She might say that he had acted foolishly ; but would her eyes soften, 
or her lips tremble, or her queenly reserve melt for a moment? Trent turned 
on his pillow with a groan, and just then the door of his bedroom opened and 
Myra Kilburn glided in. 

She went to the hearth—for the nights in that northern latitude were cold 
—gathered some dry pine knots, and kneeling, proceeded to light a fire. 
Tongue after tongue of bright orange flame shot out of the gray smoke film, 
and shone on the girl’s pliant figure and well-shaped head, as she leaned to 
add fresh fuel to the blaze. This daughter of the wilderness combined the 
tints of the wild-rose with a dark brilliancy of eyes and hair that held Trent’s 
gaze in spite of himself. Her hands were white and beautifully formed ; her 
soft, gray dress fitted her like a glove. Miss Hetty had mentioned ‘ school- 
ing’’ at Bangor. Trent recognized the genuine American girl, born with the 
instincts of a lady, and quick to make the most of such advantages as she had 
been able to grasp. As she arose from the brick hearth, she found his eves 
fixed upon her and advanced to his side. 

“‘Mr. Trent, I know not how to thank you,”’ she said, simply, ‘but I feel 
the enormity of my grandfather’s offense, and your great goodness in forgiv- 
ing it.”’ 

Trent grew suddenly bouyant. 

“¢ Don’t mention the matter, Miss Kilburn. Iam a blasé fellow, and this 
mishap has, at least, provided me with a new experience. It also places your 
grandfather at a huge disadvantage. You will see that he must now listen to 
me when I expound the value of railroads in out-of-the-way districts. ’’ 

She smiled. 

“Poor grandpa! In a rage, he is often quite beside himself. Would you 
like to send word to your people, Mr. Trent ?”’ 

‘‘T have no people.”’ 

‘¢That is sad—your friends, then ?”’ 

‘My friends do not count.”’ 

She contemplated him with a perplexed inquiry in her fine eyes. 
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‘You must have a home somewhere.”’ 

‘*T hail from the State of Massachusetts, Miss Kilburn—from a little town 
called Boston. But as for home— what is the real meaning of that word ?”’ 

“ An abiding place with those we love.” 

“Yes, but like the miller of Dee : : 

““*T care for nobody—no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.’ 
So I may safely call myself homeless.”’ 

She detected the bitterness in his tone, and said, gravely, ‘‘I am sorry for 
you.’? Then she lighted his candles, and went out, and Trent was left alone 
with the cracking pine knots. 

Members of the surveying party came on the morrow, to satisfy themselves 
of Trent’s safety before pressing on into the wilderness. They brought his 
mail—newspapers and letters. Among the latter was one superscribed in a 
delicate feminine hand, sealed with a crest, and faintly perfumed with violets. 
When he was alone, Trent opened the envelope nervously. It contained some 
closely written pages, from which the following lines are an extract : 

‘A month has passed, Jack, and you have fulfilled the promise which you 
made neither to attempt to see me again nor to bore me with importunities. 
Do you ask if IT remember? Yes. I will never forget the night under the 
palms, in that dim corner of the hall, where you told me that you loved me, 
Jack. Ido not wish to forget, for IT was a proud woman that night. Some 
one was playing a nocturne in the adjacent drawing-room, and your face, in 
the rose-shaded lights, looked pale and earnest—I had never seen you so 
much in earnest about anything. Some day I may regret that I did not 
answer you exactly as you wished. Perhaps all this modern analysis and 
introspection is profitless to women. Be that as it may, I told you then that 
I would take council with my heart, and when quite sure of it would give you 
your answer. Ah, you are like all your sex, dear Jack—you sadly lack 
patience. I hear that you have already attached yourself to a surveying 
party, and rushed away to the wilderness—deserted the world, our world—for 
the balsam and pine of the backwoods. Well, there are healing qualities in 
pine and balsam. As for myself—to-morrow I sail for Europe with friends ; 
I shall be absent a year. In that time we will have learned our own minds, 
Jack; to each of us twelve months offer vast opportunities for reflection. 
When I return, you may, if you will, seek me under the palms, in that 
obscure corner of the hall, where the rose-colored lights burn, and perhaps 
some one may play the same nocturne in the drawing-room. Yes, come to 
me then, and I will answer the question you asked four weeks ago. Mean- 
while we are both free.”’ 

Trent crushed the letter in his hand. 

‘*A year!’ he muttered. ‘‘She would keep me a year on the tenter- 
hooks! Good Heaven! Is thy servant a dog, that he should endure this? 
She has no more heart than a fish.’’ 

After which he rang his handbell so violently that both Miss Hetty and 
Myra came rushing to his help. They found him tossing in pain. 

‘“My! I do believe he is falling into a fever!’ cried Miss Hetty, and she 
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flew for the doctor’s phials, while Myra shook up his pillows and bathed his 
head, and hung above him like an anxious angel. Under the combined min- 
istrations of the two women, Trent forgot his woes, at last, and fell asleep. 

Every evening he waited for her to appear and light the pine wood on his 
hearth. The kneeling figure, the red flame glancing on her rich dark hair 
and oval cheek, the shapely hands at work with the yellow pines and rough 
cones filled him with a dreamy delight. She kept the huge Delft pitcher on 
his table overflowing with fresh ferns and flowers. She brought him the first 
velvety raspberries that ripened in the burnt clearing, and sometimes an an- 
cient plate heaped with wild strawberries culled from the cool grass. She 
told him of the brown river, where she fished for salmon with Zeke—of the 
fox that grandpa killed, sneaking about the turkey roost—of the chore 
boy, searching for wild honey in a_ hollow tree near the old lumber 
camp, and finding only a warm furry ball, which proved to be a young bear, 
and was brought home in place of the sweets. One day she drew aside the 
curtain from the window, and Trent looked across the garden to the yard of 
the barn, and there saw a big, unwieldly object moving about, to the great 
annoyance of the hens and geese that were fleeing before it in all directions. 

‘¢ Behold the bear !’? she said, laughing, ‘‘ Zeke’s bear! He was only a 
tiny cub when he was taken from the hollow tree and chained under the 
barn.”’ 

“* He seems to have attained an outrageous size,’? remarked Trent. 

“Yes. Zeke declares that he weighs four hundred pounds, and that he is 
the handsomest bear in the whole State of Maine.”’ 

‘And what does your chore boy intend to do with that product of the 
wilderness ?”’ 

“He is waiting for the circus to come to Sagadoc—he means to sell the 
creature to some showman. I hope the circus will appear soon, for the bear 
is growing savage and dangerous. He has squeezed to death several pigs that 
ventured too near him—even Zeke is afraid of his captive, and grandpa will 
not step inside the barnyard.”’ 

That same day marked a triumph for Trent. Grandpa Kilburn surren- 
dered to the foe, and consented to admit the iron rails to his broad territory. 
Then the old man went to Sagadoc and brought home a pair of crutches. 
These Trent used a few times, but soon flung them by, and walked about the 
house as lightly as though the shotgun had never been off the entry rack. 
He made no attempt, however, to rejoin his party. His wounds healed, but 
he lingered on at the Kilburn homestead. 

One morning he was lounging in the porch, chewing the cud of pleasant 
fancies, and looking off on the green wooded hills that bounded the horizon, 
when Myra Kilburn appeared among the beds of garden herbs, her sunbon- 
net swinging in her hand and a gleam of laughter in her eyes. 

“The show has come to Sagadoc,’’? she announced, ‘‘ but Zeke is heart- 
broken, for his bear—the handsomest one in Maine—broke his chain last 
night, and returned to the wilderness.” 

“Why doesn’t Zeke follow the trail?’ said Trent. 

“Oh, that would be labor lost. There are hills and ravines in every direc- 
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tion, and each holds a niding-place for a bear. No, Zeke will never see the 
beast again—he had grown too strong for his chain.”’ 

‘‘In that case, we are well quit of him—both Zeke and the pigs should be 
congratulated. ”’ 

She had come to the garden to gather Miss Hetty’s herbs. Trent sprang 
down from the porch to assist. Myra wielded a huge pair of scissors, and 
Trent drew out his pocketknife. In close proximity their young heads were 
bent over the sage and sweet marjoram. The warm smell of the severed 
stalks arose about them like incense. 

‘*Pray, what does Miss Hetty do with all this stuff?’ said Trent. 

‘‘ Dries it in the granary, and then puts it in her winter store-room,’’ replied 
Myra. ‘‘Summer is short in these wilds—before many weeks we shall be 
frost-bound.’’ 

Trent looked grave. 

‘‘The railway will soon be here,’’ he said. ‘‘I have completed arrange- 
ments with your grandfather, and must now find my party, take leave of 
them, and hie back to Massachusetts.’ 

She shook a bee from the purple blossoms of the sage. The sun lovingly 
touched the black sweep of her lashes, and the curve of her ripe lips. 

‘“And when you reach the cultured town of Boston,’’ she said, lightly, 
‘© you will remember with horror the Philistines of the wilderness, who shed 
your blood. In all your experience as a surveyor you probably never 
encountered such barbarians before.”’ 

‘My experience has been limited,’’ replied Trent, mischievously.  ‘‘T am 
the volunteer of the party, you see, and, to tell the truth, a surveyor only 
when the whim seizes me. Myra, I thank Heaven that I came to this wilder- 
ness, and that your grandfather put that shot into my leg—it was really the 
best thing that ever happened to me !’’ 

“You have a grateful spirit, indeed, if vou can give thanks for such a 
matter.” 

‘The reason is not far toseck. But for the gun, I might never have known 
you, and never become the captive of your bow and spear.”’ 

She dropped her burden of mint. 

‘My dear girl, do you feel that I deserve some recompense for the shedding 
of my blood? Then, let me name it, please. I will take you, Myra, as full 
payment. Can you make up your mind to marry John Trent ?”’ 

Her eyes were full of laughter. 

“Since the cause of justice demands it—I can,’’ she answered. 

Half an hour later, Miss Hetty stepped out into the porch, holding in one 
hand a big carving-knife, with a rugged horn handle. In dismay she looked 
at her herb beds—evidently a cyclone had smitten them. Myra’s scissors 
were lying in the walk, and the clipped sage and marjoram strewed the ground 
on every side. Under the trees Trent and Myra were walking together, talk- 
ing softly and oblivious to all carthly things. 

“Good gracious !"’ cried Miss Hetty, ‘‘what has happened to my herb 
beds? A pretty mess you have made here, Miry—where is Zeke ?” 

“T don’t know, Aunt Hetty,’’ replied Myra, in a guilty glow. 
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‘* Well, go fine him !’ commanded Miss Hetty, ‘‘ he’s got to turn the grind- 
stone while you put an edge on this carving-knife—I must have something 
that will cut the meat at dinner, and your grandpa is too poorly to go down 
the lane.”’ 

‘*T can never undertake to find Zeke,’’ said Myra, ‘‘ he may be miles away. 
Come, John, and turn the grindstone for me.”’ 

It was the first time she had called him by his name. He followed her 
blithely through the garden gate and into a lane of apple trees. Down this 
they went for a half mile, at least. 

“* How convenient !”’ said Trent. ‘‘ Why does not grandpa keep his grind- 
stone in the next county, dearest ?”’ 
~ ‘Qh, he likes to have it near the hayfields. Grandpa is old-fashioned in 
all his ways.”’ 

At last they reached the end of the lane. There a giant oak stood, with a 
row of scythes hung on its lower branches. Below, in the shadow of the tree, 
they found the old grindstone. Myra rolled up the sleeves from her smooth 
white arms. 

“¢ Did you ever turn a grindstone, John ?”’ she asked, sweetly. 

“Never.”” 

** You will not like it.”’ 

‘*T shall like everything with which you have to do.”’ 

‘© You will not take kindly to a grindstone, John.”’ 

‘«Try me, and see.’’ 

From a rusty tin can that stood under the oak she poured water on the 
stone. The two fell to work. Trent was not a profane man, and he was 
deeply in love ; so he turned, and continued to turn, with an unmoved coun- 
tenance. Directly his hands were blistered, and his arms paralyzed ; yet still 
he turned. With great care Myra sharpened the knife, rinsed the blade, and 
proceeded to try its edge on a dusky curl that was trailing on her shoulder. 

‘Oh, that is shameful !’’ protested John Trent, and he snatched the sey- 
ered ring of hair and put it in his pocketbook. 

‘¢The knife is sharp now,’’ said Myra, complacently, ‘‘ very sharp. For a 
novice, you have worked remarkably well, John. Grandpa always swears 
when he turns the grindstone.”’ 

“Far be it from me to condemn grandpa for that little indulgence, dear- 
est.”’ 

She smiled. 

“Well, we have really given a wicked look to the old knife. You may 
earry it home, John.” 

He took the weapon from her, and she began to pull down her sleeves. 
Suddenly she paused, her attention arrested by the sight of a huge, shabby 
object that was moving rapidly toward them over a stubble field at the end 
of the lane. 

‘€ Look !’ shricked Myra, ‘‘it is the bear—Zeke’s hear! Run, John—run 
for your life !”’ 

Before the last word was out she was flying up the lane. Trent followed. 
In spite of his newly healed wound, he was a good runner, and Myra, in ad- 
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vance, fled like a hare. They might easily have distanced the bear, but for 
a treacherous root that protruded from the path and snared Myra’s feet. She 
stumbled and fell. Trent snatched her up. She uttered a sharp ery. 

““My ankle is sprained, John—I cannot go on.’’ 

. He tried to lift her in his arms. . 

““No, no!’ she protested ; ‘‘ you could never carry me—only heroes of 
fiction attempt such impossible things—I am altogether too heavy. He will 
certainly attack us—save yourself, John—do not mind me.”’ 

Then in a spasm of fear, she cowered down upon the earth and hid her 
white face. 

By this time the bear was close upon them. There was nothing to do but 
to make as good fight as possible with the only weapon which he had at 
hand. He put himself before the prostrate girl, and grasped Miss Hetty’s 
carving-knife. The next moment the bear leaped upon him. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Grandpa Kilburn had come out into the porch to drink a mug of cider in 
peace and comfort. A voice at the garden gate called his name. He looked 
and saw John Trent half-carrying Myra, whose face was like chalk. 

The young man presented an amazing spectacle. He was torn and tousled, 
and bleeding profusely from a hundred scratches. His hat was gone, his 
clothes were in ribbons. Evidently he had been rolled in mud and dirt. 

‘*My Lord !”’ shouted grandpa ; ‘‘ but ye are an object, John Trent !’’ 

“He has killed Zeke’s bear with the carving-knife |’ answered Myra, hys- 
terically. ‘And oh, he is hurt, grandpa—call Aunt Hetty.’’ And she 
fainted on John’s lacerated shoulder. ; , 

John Trent never went to repeat his love-making under the palms in the 
hall of the Bowdoin mansion. Miss Bowdoin was at Cannes when the news 
of his marriage reached her. A friend wrote that John Trent had brought 
home a bride from the depths of some remote Maine wilderness. 

‘¢T have seen the new Mrs. Trent,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘ and she-is really a 
handsome creature. I hear that her husband quite adores her, and that she 
never dreamed of his wealth and importance till she arrived at his old Beacon 
Street house. Think of John Trent in the rédle of the Lord of Burleigh ! 
Now that I remember it, he used to pay court to you, dear—yes, there was 
certainly a time when we all fancied him épris. Well, one cannot keep a 
man dangling indefinitely, you know—he rebels and becomes a prey to other 
charms. However, you never cared in the least for Trent, and so you will 
simply be amused at the news of his marriage.’ 

The letter dropped from Miss Bowdoin’s hand. She was sitting in a sunny 
veranda, among aloes and lemon trees, with the beautiful Esterels before her, 
and a great bunch of Mediterranean violets fastened in her breast. But, like 
lightning, her heart flew back to dull, cold New England—to the shadowy 
corner of a hall, where waxlights burned under rose-tinted shades. She 
heard a nocturne played softly—she saw an earnest, manly face bent down to 
her own, and all aglow with the light that never was on land or sea. Was 
she amused ? She put her hands before her eyes, and tears, bitter and un- 


availing, fell through her fingers, 
wu 
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By Bret HArRTE. 
Synopsis of Preceding Parts, 


One rainy evening, Mrs. Joshua Rylands (formerly known as Nell Montgomery, a variety actress in the “ dig- 
wings ”)is alone with her “hired girl” in her California rancho, and momentarily expecting her husband’s return. 
She is surprised by the visit of an old acquaintance, Mr. Jack Hamlin, a gentleman of eminence in his profession, 
which is gambling. His passing call is entirely accidental, his horse having gone lame. <A confidential chat 
about old times ensues, in the course of which the young woman informs her astonished friend that she is regu- 
larly married and settled down with “ Josh” Rylands, who knows all about her past, is a good, kind and in 
dulgent husband, and whom she respects and loves. Mr. Jack Hamlin promptly decides to go on his way, and 
quits the rancho with the friendly admonition to Mrs. Rylands : “ The less you say about my calling, even 
accidentally, the better.” Mr. Rylands duly returns, is affectionately welcomed by his wife, and they sup cozily 
together, with the prospect of a still cozier evening before them. But in their mutual confidences, and the young 
wife’s casual mention of a visitor earlier in the day, there is a certain restraint which causes the husband a vague 
uneasiness, especially after Mrs. Rylands alludes to “a secret” which she is keeping to tell him at some future 


time, when he shall not be so solemn. 
PART III. 


*E looked at his watch. ‘I must give some orders to 
> Jim about the stock before he turns in,’’ he said. 
““He’s gone to the stables already,’’ said Mrs. 
ylands. 

‘*No matter—lI can go there and find him.” 

“Shall I bring your boots ?”’ she asked, quickly. 
“‘P put them on when I pass through the kitchen. 
I won’t be long away. Now go to bed. You are look- 
ing tired,”’ he said, gently, as he gazed at the drawn lines about her eyes and 
mouth. Her former pretty color struck him, also, as having changed of late 
and as being irregular and inharmonious. 

As Mrs. Rylands obediently ascended the stairs she heaved a faint sigh— 
her only recognition of her husband’s criticism. He turned and_ passed 
quickly into the kitchen. He wanted to be alone to collect his thoughts. 
But he was surprised to find Jane still there, sitting bolt upright in a chair in 
the corner. Apparently she had been expecting him, for as he entered she 
stood up and wiped her cheek and mouth with one hand, as if to compress 
her lips the more tightly. 

‘‘T reckoned,’’ she began, ‘‘that unless you war forgettin’ everything in 
these yer goin’s on, ye’d be passin’ through here to tend to your stock. T’ve 
got a word to say to ye, Mr. Rylands. When I first kem over here to help, I 
got word from the folks around that your wife afore you married her was just 
one o’ them bally dancers. Well, that was your lookout—not mine. Jane 
Mackinnon ain’t the kind to take everybody’s sayin’ as Gospil, but she kalki- 
lates to treat folks ez she finds ’em. When she finds ’em lyin’ and deceivin’ ; 
when she finds ’em purtendin’ one thing and doin’ another ; when she finds 
them makin’ fools tumble to ?em—playing roots on their own husbands, and 
turnin’ an honest house into a music hall and a fandango shop—she kicks ! 
You hear me? Jane Mackinnon kicks !’ 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ said Mr. Rylands, sternly. 

‘‘T mean,’’ said Miss Mackinnon, striking her hips with the back of her 
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hands smartly, and accenting each word that dropped like a bullet from her 
mouth with an additional blow. ‘‘ I—mean—that—your—wife—had—one 
—of—her — old—hangers on—from—Frisco—here—in—this—very—kitchen 
—all—the — arternoon—there !_ I mean that whiles she was waitin’ here for 
you she was canoodlin’ and cryin’ over old times with him! I saw her my- 
self through the winder. That's what I mean, Mr. Joshua Rylands.”’ 

‘“Tt?s false! She had some poor stranger here with a lame horse. She 
told me so herself.”’ 

Jane Mackinnon laughed shrilly. 

‘Did she tell you that the poor stranger was young and _ pretty-faced, with 
black moustarches ?—that his store clothes must have cost a fortin, saying 
nothing of his gold-lined, broadcloth sarrapper? Did she say that his horse 
was so lame that when I went to get another he wouldn’t wait for it? Did 
she tell you who he was ?”’ 

‘*No, she did not know,”’ said Rylands, sternly, but with a whitening face. 

“Well, PIl tell you !—the gambler, the shooter! The man whose name 
is black enough to stain any woman he knows. Jim recognized him like a 
shot. He sez, the moment he clapped eyes on him at the door : ‘ Dod blasted, 
if it ain’t Jack Hamlin !’”’ 

Little as Mr. Rylands knew of the world, he had heard that name. But it 
was not that he was thinking of. He was thinking of the camp fire in the 
woods, the handsome figure before it, the tethered horse! He was thinking 
of the lighted sitting-room, the fire, his wife’s bare shoulders, her slippers, 
stockings, and the dance. He saw it all—a lightning flash to his dull imagi- 
nation. The room seemed to expand and then grow smaller, the figure of 
Jane to sway backward and forward before him. He murmured the name of 
God with lips that were voiceless, caught at the kitchen table to steady him- 
self, held it till he felt his arms more rigid, and then recovered himself 
—white, cold and sane. 

‘Speak a word of this to her,’’ he said, deliberately—‘‘ enter her room 
while ’'m gone—even leave the kitchen before I come back, and I'll throw 
you into the road. Tell that hired man if he dares to breathe it to a soul, Pl 
strangle him !’ 

The unlooked-for rage of this quiet God-fearing man—and dupe, as she 
believed—was terrible, but convincing. She shrank back into the corner as 
he coolly drew on his boots and waterproof, and without another word left 
the house. 

He knew what he was going to do as well as if it had been ordained fer 
him. He knew he would find the young man in the wood ; for whatever were 
the truth of the other stories, he and the visitor were identical. He had seen 
him with his own eyes. He would confront him face to face and know all, 
and until then he could not see his wife again. He walked on rapidly, but 
without feverishness nor mental confusion. He saw his duty plainly: If 
Ellen had ‘‘ hackslidden,’? he must give her another trial. These were his 
articles of faith. He should not put her away, but she should nevermore be 
wife to him. It was he who had tempted her, it was true. Perhaps God 
would forgive her for that reason, but he could never love her again. 
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The fury of the storm had somewhat abated as he reached the wood. The 
fire was still there, but no longer a leaping flame. A dull glow in the dark- 
ness of the forest aisles was all that indicated its position. Rylands at once 
plunged in that direction. He was near enough to see the red embers when 
he heard a sharp click, and a voice called, ‘‘ Hold up !’’ 

Mr. Hamlin was a light sleeper. The crackle of underbrush had been 
enough to disturb nim. The voice was his ; the click was the cocking of his 
revolver. 

Rylands was no coward, but halted diplomatically. 

‘* Now, then,’’ said Mr. Hamlin’s voice, ‘‘a little more this way—in the 
light—if you please !”’ 

Rylands moved as directed, and saw Mr. Hamlin lying before the tire, rest- 
ing easily on one hand with his revolver in the other. 

‘Thank you !’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Excuse my precautions, but it is night, and 
this is, for the present, my bedroom.’ 

‘¢My name is Rylands. You called at my house this afternoon and saw 
my wife?’ said Rylands, slowly. 

‘*T did,”’ said Hamlin. ‘‘It was mighty kind of you to return my call so 
soon, but I didn’t expect it.”’ 

‘*T reckon not. But I know who you are, and that you are an old asso- 
ciate of hers in the days of her sin and unregeneration. I want you to answer 
me, before God and man, what was your purpose in coming there to-day ?”’ 

‘*Look here! I don’t think it’s necessary to drag in strangers to hear my 
answer,’’ said Jack, lying down again, ‘‘ but I came to borrow a horse.”’ 

‘Ts that the truth ?”’ 

Jack got upon his feet very solemnly, put on his hat, drew down his waist- 
coat, and approached Mr. Rylands with his hands in his pockets. 

‘*Mr. Rylands,’” he said, with great suavity of manner, ‘‘this is the sec- 
ond time to-day that I have had the honor of having my word doubted by 
your family. Your wife was good enough to question my assertion that I 
didn’t know that she was living here, but that was a woman’s vanity. You 
have no such excuse. There is my horse yonder, lame as you may see. I 
didn’t lame him for the sake of seeing your wife nor you.”’ 

There was that in Mr. Hamlin’s audacity and perfect self-possession, which 
even while it irritated, never suggested deceit. He was too reckless of conse- 
quence to lie. Mr. Rylands was staggered and half convinced. Nevertheless 
he hesitated. ; 

‘Dare you tell me everything that happened between my wife and you ?”’ 

* Dare you listen?’ said Mr. Hamlin, quietly. 

Mr. Rylands turned a little white. After a moment he said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Good ?? said Mr. Hamlin, ‘I like your grit, though I don’t mind tell- 
ing you it’s the only thing I like about you. Sit down. Well, I hadn’t 
seen Nell Montgomery for three years until I met her—as your wife, 
at your house. She was surprised as I was, and frightened—as I wasn’t. 
She spent the whole interview in telling me the history of her marriage 
and her life with you, and—nothing more. I cannot say that it was re- 
markably entertaining, or that she was as amusing as your wife as she 


6 (NOW, THEN,’ SAID MR. HAMLIN’S VOICE, ‘A LITTLE MORE THIS WAY—IN THE 
LIGHT—IF YOU PLEASE!’ ”’ 
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was as Nell Montgomery, the variety actress. When she had finished, I 
came away.” . 

Mr. Rylands, who had seated himself, made a movement as if to rise. But 
Mr. Hamlin laid his hand on his knee. 

“*T asked you if you dared to listen. I have something myself to say of 
that interview. I found your wife wearing the old dresses that other men 
had given her, and she said she wore them because she thought it pleased 
you. I found that you, who are questioning my calling upon her, had al- 
ready got the worst of her old chums to visit her, without asking her con- 
sent. I found that instead of being the first one to lie for her and hide her, 
you were the first one to tell anybody her history, just because you thought it 
was to the glory of God—gencrally—and of Joshua Rylands in particular.”’ 

‘* A man’s motives are his own,”’ stammered Rylands. 

‘Sorry you didn’t see it when you questioned mine just now,’’ said Jack, 
er volly. 

‘¢Then she complained to you ?”’ said Rylands, hesitatingly. 

“*T didn’t say that,’’ said Jack, shortly. 

“¢ But you found her unhappy ?”’ 

“*Damnably !’ 

‘© And you advised her?” said Rylands, tentatively. 

“*T advised her to chuck you, and try to get a better husband.’’ He 
paused, and then added, with a disgusted laugh : ‘‘ But she didn’t tumble to 
it, for a d—d silly reason.”’ 

‘¢ What reason ?”’ said Rylands, hurriedly. 

‘*Said she loved you !’ returned Jack, kicking a brand back into the fire. 
Mr. Rylands’s white cheek flatmed out suddenly like the brand. Seeing which, 
Jack turned upon him deliberately : ‘‘ Mr. Joshua Rylands, I’ve seen many 
fools in my time ; I’ve seen men holding four aces backed down because 
they thought they knew the other man had a royal flush ; P?ve seen a man 
sell his claim for a wild-cat share, with the gold lying a foot below him in the 
ground he walked on ; [ve seen a dead-shot shoot wild because he thought he 
saw something in the other man’s eye; I’ve seen a heap of God-forsaken 
fools, but I never saw one before who claimed the Almighty as a partner ! 
You've got a wife a d d sight truer to you for what you call her ‘sin’ 
than you’ ve ever been to her, with all your d d salvation! And, as you 
couldn’t make her otherwise, though you tried hard enough, it seems to me 
that for square, down-right chuckle-headedness, you can take the cake ! 
(iood-night ! Now run away and play. You’re making me tired.”’ 

‘One moment,’’ said, Mr. Rylands, awkwardly and hurriedly. ‘‘T may 
have wronged you—I was mistaken. Won’t you come back with me and 
accept my—our hospitality ?”” 

“Not much ?’ said Jack. ‘ T left your house because I thought it better 
for you and her, that no one should know of my being there.’’ 

‘* But you were already recognized,’’ said Mr. Rylands. ‘‘ It was Jane who 
lied about you, and your return with me will confute her slanders.’’ 

‘“Who?” asked Jack. 

‘* Jane, our hired girl.” 
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Mr. Hamlin uttered an indescribable laugh. 

‘*That’s just as well. You simply tell Jane you saw me, that I was greatly 
shocked at what she said, but that I forgive her. I don’t think she’ll say 
any more.”’ 

* * * * * * oS * * 

Strange to add, Mr. Hamlin’s surmise was correct. Mr. Rylands found 
Jane still in the kitchen alone, terrified, remorseful, yet ever after silent on 
the subject. Stranger still, the hired man became equally uncommunicative. 
Mrs. Rylands, attributing her husband’s absence only to care of the stock, 
had gone to bed in a feverish condition, and Mr. Rylands did not deem it 
prudent to tell her of his interview. The next day she sent for the doctor, 
and it was deemed necessary for her to keep her bed for a few days. Her 
husband was singularly attentive and considerate during that time, and it is 
probable that Mrs. Rylands seized that opportunity ‘to tell him the secret she 
spoke of the night before. Whatever it was—for it was not generally known 
for a few months later—it seemed to draw them closer together, imparted a 
protecting dignity to Joshua Rylands, which took the place of his former 
selfish austerity, gave them a future to talk of confidentially, hopefully and 
sometimes foolishly, which took the place of their more foolish past ; and 
when the roll of calico came from the Cross Roads it contained also a quan- 
tity of fine linen, laces, small caps and other trifles, somewhat in contrast to 
the more homely materials ordered. 

And when these months were past the sitting-room was often lit up and 
made cheerful, particularly on that supreme occasion when, with a great deal 
of enthusiasm, all the women of the country side flocked to see Mrs. Rylands 
and her first baby. And a more considerate and devoted couple than the 
father and mother they had never known. 


CONCLUSION. 
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By Cart L. SPARROW. 


‘HE day is dead. 
| He walked the earth in glory and in pride, 
And lived in spendthrift joy ; vet, like a king 
Majestic, robed in purple state, he died. 


But now—a ghost : 

No sunshine pulsing in the quiet veins, 

No gusty laughter—wan and draped in white, 
He steals a spirit to the earth again. 
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IIl.—QUINTIN BANDERA’S ORIENTALES—LAST DAYS IN CAMP 
—MY RETURN TO HAVANA. 


By Tuomas R. Daw ey, Jr. 


NE day the news was brought into our camp that General Quintin Ban- 
) dera had crossed the Jucaro-Moron Trocha from the east with an army of 
over two thousand men. It was said that Gomez had been waiting 
for this force to make a second invasion of the western provinces, and 
we were feeling in high spirits when we broke camp and started west to join 
the renowned Quintin Bandera. We camped that night in a pasture called 
“la Reforma,’’ and the next morning prepared to pay an official visit to 
General Bandera’s army, which was encamped about a mile and a half away. 
Three slender poles were cut in the adjoining forest, and flags which had heen 
carried packed away in saddle-bags were fastened to them. The bugle 
sounded to horse, and we formed in the usual way—Gomez leading with his 
staff, followed by the Escolta and the Victoria Regiment. 

We rode across the savanna, and, where the ground rose gently, the trum- 
peter began to blow. Back from over the ridge came the sound of an answer- 
ing bugle, and the notes of the two bugles mingled. With our gorgeous ban- 
ners flying we continued to advance up over the ridge. 

There was General Quintin Bandera, and there were his ‘ Orientales.’’ 
They presented arms, and, as we drew up in front of them, I wondered who 
were the biggest liars in the world. General Quintin—a good-natured old 
negro, mounted on a mule—was at the right of a ragged line of nearly naked 
blacks on foot, armed with long guns. They wore hats of all shapes, with 
frayed brims, and without brims, while some were all brims and no crown. 
Two men might have been wearing the same hat, shared like St. Martin’s 
cloak, one wearing the crown while the other wore the brim. And yet they 
were better off for hats than they were for clothing. Their ebony skins shone 
with a healthy lustre, except where covered with such drapery as they had 
been able to improvise out of old rags and sugar sacks. This was Quintin 
Bandera’s famous Cuban Infantry, and there were about two hundred of 
them. ; 

(iomez rode forward and commanded attention. The ragged men gave a 
simultancous jerk, as though suddenly thrilled with a slight electric shock, 
and then Gomez addressed them. He swung his bright, scimiter-shaped ma- 
chete above his head, as he shouted at the top of his voice : 

“You have made a bad pass!’ (meaning that they had successfully 
crossed the Trocha). ‘‘ You have turned your backs upon the east to face the 
west. You have already shown the cowardly Spaniards the valor of your 
arms. And now you go to show them what it is to tyrannize over the hum- 
ble and weak.”’ 

After expatiating at length upon their fortitude, he referred to the reforms 
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which Spain was then offering as only a sham and a ruse. Then, indicating 
the direction with his machete, he cried out, with a sudden burst of pas- 
sion : 

‘¢There lies a man buried at Punta Brava! He was assassinated by our 
cowardly oppressors! ‘You, you valiant Orientales, are about to march over 
there and avenge the death of your chief, Antonio Maceo ! 

“*T am old, but I am not finished !| The mission of my closing days is be- 
fore me. I have yet to see the tyrant’s flag driven from this fair land. I 
am a Dominican, but the cause of Cuba is planted in my heart.’’ 

He concluded by calling for cheers for General Bandera and his brave 
Orientales, which was responded to by cheers, and more cheers for Maximo 
Gomez and the Liberating Army. Then the adjutant general made an ad- 
dress, followed by more cheering, and then with bugles blowing and flags 
floating on the breeze, we marched back to our camping-place, where we had 
left the impedimenta. 

Our assistentes were preparing breakfast. My ex-bandit started out on a 
forage, and I threw myself down on the luxuriant grass to wait. A scout 
brought in word that the Spaniards were at our ee eee of the aed 
previous, but they couldn’t ——— — 
possibly reach us till along | 
in the afternoon. I rolled 
over on the grass, absorbed 
in my own meditations, when 
suddenly I heard a general 


GENERAL GOMEZ’S ORDINARY CAMP SHELTER, 
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murmur, and a black form 
jumped over me, crying, 
‘*Los Machos !’ I sprang 
to my feet and saw one of 
the assistentes making a dive 
for his water-can ; another 
snatched a hot pot off the 
fire, and there was Smith 
striding toward me working 
his jaws savagely upon a 
mouthful of tobacco. The 
next moment El Venado, 
my faithful ex-bandit, ap- 
peared at my elbow with the 
information that the Span- 
iards were coming from the 
opposite direction, and that 
he had been very near run- 
ning into them. 

It seemed that we were 
between two columns, and 
there was nothing to do but 
fight one of them. The 
hasty scramble for pots, fry- 
ing-pans, and so forth, continued. Horses were bridled, mules packed, and in 
a very few minutes we were all mounted and moving in the direction of 
the nearest column. As I rode by the side of the army apothecary, he said 
to me: F 

‘“*T guess the Old Man is going to fight.”’ 

I thought I was certainly going to see a fight at last, but as we skirted the 
woods, the ‘‘Old Man”? pointed to an obscure trail. A guide galloped for- 
ward, plunged into the forest, and a few moments later the Liberating Army 
was jogging after him, with the brave Orientales tagging behind. 

We jogged on, in Indian file, through the forest, and came out upon a 
rolling savanna. I looked back, to see great clouds of smoke rising above the 
trees. The Spaniards had evidently arrived upon our abandoned camping 
place and found something to burn—the prairie grass, doubtless, for I know 
of nothing else that we left behind. I obtained a reputation that day for 
great bravery, because I rode at the head of the procession with Gomez, and 
once went to the brow of a hill and took a peep at a Spanish blockhouse. — It 
was so far off I could hardly sce it. 

Whatever became of the two Spanish columns which had attempted to take 
us between their two fires I never knew. It was one of their favorite 
methods of operating against us, but it met with so little success that I began 
to agree with our chief, and wonder why the Spaniards did not get tired ard 
go back to Spain. They never seemed to make any determined attempt to 
follow our trail, but when they stumbled upon us they would chase us into 


EL VENADO. 
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some forest, and after shooting away the bulk of their ammunition, would 
retire perfectly satisfied with their victory. Sometimes they would come 
pretty near catching us, like a weasel asleep ; but there being so few of us, it 
was not a difficult matter for us to scatter. This was the strong point of 
General Gomez’s tactics. He had employed it successfully in the previous 
insurrection for ten years. At the end of that time an. insurgent commission 
was sent to get together all the forces, and, after searching a large part of the 
island, they were unable to find either forces or people.* 

General Gomez related to me how his band had once become reduced to 
sixty men, when they were so suddenly set upon by their enemies that they 
were obliged to abandon even their horses. Alone the General made his way 
through the bush and forest, and when darkness came he made a fire, by the 
side of which he rested. In the morning he wandered on to a patch of sugar- 
cane, and then he chewed cane and walked on till he found himself in a 

* See Enrique Collazo’s History of ‘‘ Desde Yara hasta el Zanjon.”’ - 


GOMEz’S SCOUTS, 
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/ 
locality which he remembered. It oe- i 
curred to him that there was a certain ee ee 
spring in the vicinity, which centered ee ae 


a favorite camping place ; and, secking 
a trail leading to it, he arrived late in 
the afternoon, and there found his 
men, all reunited, save one. 

But I was unable to see how we 
were going to free Cuba by contin- a ast 
ually running away. Gomez argued 
that the Spaniards always lost) from ; 
three to six men to his one—yes, even 
a dozen—in fact, he wouldn’t give 
more than one rebel for a 
score of Spaniards. At this 
rate, the Spaniards were 
the losers. I tried to 
figure it out. I could see 
the insurgents dropping 
off one by one, and the 
Spaniards dropping — off 
by dozens, till only Go- 
mez himself would be 
_ left as the surviving type 
of the fittest on one side, 
and a mere handful of 


ONE OF QUINTIN BANDERA’S ‘S BRAVE ORLENTALES.”” 


Spanish soldiers on the other. And then what would happen? Would the 


grizzled old chief still hang out in the bushes alone, light his camp-fire and 
chew sugarcane, and wait for the last Spaniard to die and Cuba be free? 

For several days the Spaniards ceased to trouble us. We doubled on our 
own tracks and wandered away off where we couldn’t be found for a week. 
On the way, the General hailed an old negro. He must have been a hundred 


years old. He was crooked with age, and sat on a little scrub pony, all bent _ 


up, staring at the General, his little blood-shot eyes starting from beneath a 
much-wrinkled forehead bordered with white wool. As it dawned upon his 
dazed mind that he was actually confronting the Commander-in-chief of the 
Liberating Army, his countenance brightened, and he asked the General if he 
really was the renowned Maximo Gomez. The General told him that he was, 
as he loosened his bridle-rein to continue on. The old negro, his face 


iuminated with joy, cried out: 
” 


“Ah, my chief, I knew you in the last war! Don’t you remember 
“Yes, yes; take good care of yourself,’ were the General’s parting words, and, 
as the column filed past the centenarian, he shifted his eyes from the departing 
commander to the men passing in front of him, and with a joyous little giggle, 
his head drawn up between his shoulders, he said, pointing away toward Gomez : 
‘¢That’s General Maximo Gomez, eh? Well, he’s older than Lam. Eh! 
eh! eh 


[?? 
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* 

We camped in a country sprinkled with guava trees, acacia bushes and 
palms. I thought the opportune time had arrived for me to get a good 
photograph of General Gomez, and I approached him as he sat in his 
hammock reading the Spanish official report of the latest victory over the 
rebel army. I crawled under the canopy, and, resting on one knee, I looked 
up at the venerable chief. Raising his eyes over his glasses, he looked down 
on me benevolently. Then folding his paper carefully, he replied to my 
request for permission to photograph him, by asking what he was to get out 
of it? I was amazed. In answer to my look of amazement, he continued : 

‘You see, Tam a farmer.’ (I agreed with him.) ‘I never plant any- 
thing unless it is to produce me something. Now, my letting you take my 
picture isn’t going to produce me anything, although it may produce you 
something, and I don’t see any need of my disturbing myself.”’ 

So I backed out from beneath the General’s canopy and wandered off in 
search of some other general who wasn’t a farmer. 1 found’ General Lacret, 
who suffered his picture to be 
taken, and gave me a drink 
of rare coffee for the trouble. 
Then I found General Quintin 
Bandera, who was delighted 
with the idea of being photo- 
graphed. I photo- 
graphed him and 
his mule, to the 
great delight of his 
soldiers, who in 
turn gaye me an 
exhibition of how 
they charged the 
Spanish squares in 
Maceo’s time. 

The next morn- 
ing we folded up 
our hammocks and 
“followed our chief 
over a trail a long 
way. Again I rode 
by the apothecary’s 
side, and he showed 
me where a big bat- 
tle had been fought, 
and as evidence he 
pointed to many GENER nrc a ee z 
empty Mauser 
shells scattered along the road. [never knew 
why the General had this apothecary fol- 
lowing him around. Ife had no medicines, 
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. 
so 1 agreed to give him my bottle of rhubarb pills and quinine when 
I left. 

‘* Beyond there,’”’ said he, pointing out the place, ‘‘ was the Fort Pelayo, 
which we captured at the beginning of the invasion.”’ 

‘*What ! captured a fort ?”’ said I, with surprise. 

‘Yes, the Spanish captain sold out. He agreed to make a bluff at fight- 
ing and then surrender, but his soldiers took the fight in earnest and hit a lot 
of our men before they got it through their heads that they were not to hurt 
anybody. The Old Man was mad, I tell you, and he said he had a mind to 
hang that captain for a traitor. But he concluded to let him off, knowing 
that the Spaniards would hang him anyway ; but they didn’t, they: only gave 
him a life sentence in chains.’’* 

The Old Man was riding just ahead of us, with his staff bobbing around 
him like a lot of huntsmen out for a brush. There was a faint cry off to our 
right, of ‘‘Quien va?’ Looking in the direction, I saw two or three heads 
sticking above the bushes and the gleam of a rifle or two. It was beneath the 
dignity of our side to answer, and a staff officer reined his horse and shouted 
back the same challenge. Then came the answering cry, ‘‘ Cuba !”’ 

The General reined up, of course stopping our procession, and ordered the 
heads to advance and give an account of themselves. There filed out of the 
bushes eight men. In answer to the Géneral’s demand to know whither 
they were going, the leader thrust his hand into his leather pouch and drew 
forth a paper which purported to be orders from a superior officer. Gomez 
didn’t give a fig for the paper, but wanted to know why they were not fight- 
ing Spaniards, who were as thick as flies all about, and then he pitched into 
the little hand with one of his characteristic tirades. Finally he turned, and 
in a thundering voice called for the ‘‘ chief of the Escolta.’’ The officer came 
galloping to the front with a great jingling of accoutrements, and Gomez 
said : 

“See here, these fellows have got some better guns than we have. Take 
them away from them, and give them some of our old ones.”’ 

Then while the chief of the Escolta was trading guns, he led us on to a 
camping-place not far from Pelayo, which had been only a few months before 
a thriving little settlement, but was now a wilderness of thorns, brambles and 
prairie grass. 

General Gomez seemed to have an idea that my chief mission to his camp 
was to get his photograph, for which I was to obtain fabulous sums of money. 
So, when I got an opportunity, I told him that I didn’t care particularly 
about his picture, that we had hundreds of them in New York. He said he 
had seen the one printed in the Herald, and it was no good—it ‘had spots 
on it.’ [told him that was nothing—when we couldn't get the fellow’s pic- 
ture we wanted, we put in any old picture and printed our man’s name under 
it. This rather got the better of the “ Old Man,’’ and he said he would have 
his whole army photographed that very afternoon. 

I was ready at once, and while I selected an appropriate point of observa- 

The Spanish version of this affair may be found in ‘‘Chronicos de la Guerra de 
Cuba,’’ Havana, 1896, p. 42. : 


——_—— 
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tion on a hilltop, the Gen- 
eral got his army ‘into line 
below, with flags flying— 
those flags which were 
only used on state occa- 


MY SURREPTITIOUS SNAP-SHOT OF GENERAL GOMEZ, COLONEL gions, and trumpets blow- 


BOSCE, AND THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT. : ipetee 
? : bale ing. It made a nice bird’s- 


eye view, and if I had only had a phonograph to get the bugles it would 
have been perfect. 

After snapping my camera I came down from off my hilltop to inform the 
General that my next picture would be of him with his staff. But before I 
could open my mouth he turned on me furiously, demanding to know if I 
had taken the picture. He would allow me no explanation, but swore that 
I had taken his picture before he was prepared ; that he was sitting crooked 
on his horse, and what would the world say to see the general of an army sit- 
ting crooked on his horse ? 

‘*That picture was for my benefit, and not for yours !’’ he fairly shrieked, 
shaking his fist at me. 

I felt as though I was about to be executed, but I could see by the expres- 
sions on the faces of the various officers that I had their sympathy at least. 
The General then dispersed his army, swearing that he would see me in the 
hot hereafter before he would allow me to take another picture. 

Chagrined and mortified, I watched him crawl under his canopy, and then 
Colonel Bosce crawled in after him, followed by his favorite, the young lieu- 
tenant. An assistente brought them their dinner, and I could resist the 
temptation no longer. I turned my camera on the group just as the chief was 
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saying : ‘‘ Who ever heard of such a fellow as that, to take my picture before 
I was sitting up straight !’’ 

My camera clicked upon the scene and I turned away, leaving the old. chief _ 
in the act of shoveling a chunk of sweet potato into his mouth, quite sure that 
I had him in my box, straight or crooked, for future reference. 

After this feat I concluded that my life was no longer safe with the Liberat- 
ing Army, and I began to make plans for getting away. Smith assured me 
that there was as much danger in getting out of that army as there was in get- 
ting into it, but I vowed I would go. The following day, after breakfast, 
about 10 a. m., I packed up my equipment, and just as I got my mule and 
horse ready to start, I looked up to see General Gomez looking down at me 
from his own horse. I was nearly scared to death, but the only thing for me 
to do was to puton a bold front. In answer to the General’s Saeee i 
replied, bravely, ‘that I was going away. ‘ 

‘“No-o,”? said he, in a long-drawn syllable, ‘that isn’t the way to go. 
The sun is high—you should start early in the morning. Come, unpack your 
mule, and in the morning I will give you proper papers for your protection.”’ 

The tone of voice was so kind and sympathizing that I was again aston- 
ished, and without hesitation I unpacked my mule for El Venado to tether 
out again. 

That night I spent a pleasant evening in camp with the old General, he 


telling stories by the light of a tallow dip until we were both tired. In the — 


morning he invited me to take coffee with him, and even insisted on my 
drinking out of his silver mug. He intrusted to my care a package of corre- 
spondence for the Junta, in New street, New York City, and told me to use 
his name whenever I wished, or the urgencies of the occasion required, for 
that name alone was a power throughout the land. Then he gave me a 
written order bearing his own signature,* directing both military and civil 
authorities to furnish me with horses, guides, and all help which I might 
need. Truly I had enough documentary evidence to justify my being hanged 
by the first Spanish outfit into whese hands I might fall. He finished by 
calling El Venado and admonishing him that he would be held responsible 
for my safety until I should enter the Spanish lines. 

I grasped the old hero’s hand for the last time with a feeling of sadness— 
how could it be otherwise? Poor Smith was sad, too, as he watched me 
divide my pills with the apothecary, and send my remaining sheets of note- 
paper to the General for official communications. Silently I rode after El 
Venado, with my eyes fixed upon his horse’s tail. We met with some 
adventures, but they are not to be dwelt upon here. Our chief difficulty was 
in finding any authorities, either ‘‘ civil’? or ‘‘military,’’? to whom I might 
present the General’s orders for horses, guides and other assistance. 

We reached the vicinity of Sancti Spiritus, after following many crooked 
trails. In a ravine I changed my garb, already worn into the rags of a Cuban 
uniform, and hunting up an old cigar, I climbed out into the open, walked 
quietly up to the Spanish sentry guarding the entrance to the city, and asked 

*A fac-simile of this order was published with Mr. Dawley’s first article, in the 
January number of Frank Lesiig’s Porutar Monruty, 
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him for a light for my cigar. A Spanish sentry would not be mean enough 
to challenge a man begging a light. Puffing my cigar furiously, I went into 
a barber shop and got a haircut and shave. 

A week later I reached Havana, and I at once hastened to impart to 
General Lee the information which had cost me so many risks and hardships, 
and which I deemed of the utmost importance to my own Government. 

Dashing into General Lee’s office, I forgot all about General Gomez and his 
last acts of kindness and solicitude for my personal welfare. There was that 
same map of Cuba on the wall, with General Lee’s blue pencil mark, and 
there was General Lee at his desk. I only thought of that ‘‘army of ten 
thousand men”’ which I had started out to find some two months before, and 
the day seemed but yesterday, as I exclaimed : 

‘*Why, General, that old fellow’s got no ten thousand men !’’ 

‘* What old fellow ?”’ and General Lee looked at me steadily. 

‘Why, Gomez. I have just got back, and he’s got no ten thousand men !’’ 

‘¢ How many has he got, then?” 

“¢One hundred and thirty.”’ 

‘* Wha-at !”’ 

‘‘T saw one hundred and thirty at one time. Then old Quintin Bandera 
turned up with about two hundred more.”’ 

‘Say, Dawley ’’—and General Lee leaned across his desk—‘‘if I were the 
Queen of Spain and should hear you make any such statement—that General 
Gomez had no greater army than that—I would have you executed.’? And, 
when I turned on my heel and left General Lee’s office, I imagined I could 
hear him say: ‘‘ Dawley wasn’t the right man to go and see that army, 
after all.”’ 

Perhaps General Lee didn’t believe me. Nobody else did. I delivered the 
package of correspondence to the Junta, in New street, New York, and told 
them what General Gomez had, and how they needn’t wait for that climaxing 
battle, which was going to put their army, victorious, into Havana. Then 
they said I was not favorable to their cause, and turned their backs on me. 

Subsequently we made our declaration of war against Spain, and our 
Congressmen told us that all we would have to do would be to blockade the 
Cuban ports, and then General Gomez would whip the Spaniards on his own 
hook. We blockaded the ports ; then we sent arms and ammunition—seyven 
thousand rifles in one place, seven thousand in another, and ship-loads of 
rations and mules, and Herbert Sealy and Captain Johnson, and a lot of 
other fellows. But General Gomez and his army still staid out in the 
bushes. They ate the rations, and they ate the mules, and then we had to 
go down to Santiago and whip the Spaniards ourselves. 
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A SKEIN OF SILK. 
By W. C. Kircuin, 


THE silk-worm and its food-plant, the white mulberry tree, are both 
natives of Eastern Asia. As in the cultivation of tea, so also in the 
manufacture of silk, it is to the semi-mythological legends of China 

that we must look for the earliest record. About 2600 B. C., the Empress 
Lui Tsu is said to have raised silk-worms and to have woven fabrics out of 
their webs. This account may not have much historical value, yet it is true 
that, under the name of Yuenfi, Lui Tsu has for centuries been worshipped 
as the patron goddess of silk culture, and that annually the Empress of China 
still offers sacrifice to her at the beginning of the silk season. This tradition, 
and the religious observance connected with it, establish the fact that the use 
of silk among the Chinese goes back to a very remote antiquity. 

From the earliest ages of authentic history, silk has constituted a most 
important article of commerce, and the industry of silk raising has gradually 
spread from its native seat eastward into Corea and Japan, southward into 
India, and westward into central and Mediterranean Asia and into Europe. 
All are familiar with the stories that connect the introduction of silk-worms 
into the west and the promotion of silk raising with the names of Alexander 
the Great and Aristotle, with the Roman Emperor Justinian, with King 
Roger IT. of Sicily, with Henry LV. of France, and with Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. Ever since the days of Roman commerce with China, raw silk 
and silken fabrics have formed the principal exports of the two great nations 
of the furthest East. At the present time, it is the silk trade, more than any- 
thing else, that forms the corner stone of the prosperity of the millions of 


China and Japan, 
and, in its ever in- 
creasing impor- 
tance, it promises 
to be in the future 
the chief source of 
their national well- 
being. 

The reasons for 
the important part 
that silk plays in 
the commercial 
world are plain. 
No other textile fa- 


bric combines to 


such a degree the 
qualities of warmth, 
lightness, strength, 
durability, fineness 
and beauty. These 
characteristics have 
given it a position 
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REMOVING NEWLY-HATCHED WORMS FROM THE EGG-CARDS. 


to which its rivals—cotton, wool and linen—can never hope to attain. In the 
days of the later Roman Empire, silk was worth its weight in gold, and its 
value was almost as great throughout the Middle Ages and down to the time 
when silk raising became firmly estab- 


SELECTING 


lished in Europe. 


COCOONS FOR BREEDING. 


The causes for its 


ex pensiveness 
were the difficul- 
ties of transpor- 
tation from its 
native East, and 
the peculiar risks 
to which, under 
the most favor- 
able condi- 
tions, silk 
raising is 
necessarily 
exposed. The 
production 
of other tex- 
tile fabrics is 
comparative- 
ly simple, 
ealling for no 
very labor- 
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SILK-BUTTERFLIES PAIRING AND EGG-LAYING. 


ious attention, and subject to no very serious uncertainties. But with 
silk it is different. It is the product of a little worm, exceedingly choice in 
its food, delicate in its constitution, needing constant and judicious care, 
liable to various diseases, to parasites, and to injury and destruction from a 
host of deleterious influences that must be warded off by the skill and 
vigilance of those who are its keepers. Some idea of the risk to which this 
industry is subject can be gathered from a study of silk culture as pursued 
in Japan. 

The introduction of silk-worms into Japan is said to have taken place in 
the second half of the third century of our era. The tradition is that Corean 
and Chinese immigrants brought them over from the Continent, and first 
taught the Japanese their use. The silk industry, it will thus be noted, ob- 
tained a footing and spread through the island-empire contemporaneously with 
tea culture and Buddhism, and, like these, through the agency of Japan’s 
nearest neighbors. The Japanese peasantry, however, have a pretty legend 
that gives an altogether different account of the affair. According to it, a 
beautiful princess of India was placed in the hollow trunk of a mulberry 
tree by her cruel stepmother and sent adrift upon the sea. The gods, in 
compassion, caused the floating trunk with its precious burden to be borne 
by wind and wave northward to their well-beloved Japan. The princess was 
driven upon the coast of Hitachi, where the people of Toyo-Ura received her 
kindly. Here the tree took root and grew and multiplied until Hitachi was 
filled with mulberry groves, and upon the death of the beautiful princess, 
the gods, to reward the hospitality of the people, changed her body into a 
silk-worm. And from the transformed Indian princess and her mulberry 
tree boat has sprung the silk industry of Japan. 

The two fundamental elements in silk culture are, of course, the food-plant 
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and the worm, and, as the quality of the latter depends upon the quality of 
its food, there is need that close attention be paid to the growth of the 
mulberry tree, the leaves of which are to provide the silk-spinner its 
sustenance. The white mulberry, of which there are several varieties to be 
found in Japan, can be raised from seeds, cuttings and shoots. The last- 
mentioned method is usually preferred, as both seedlings and cuttings develop 
slowly, and are apt to produce too much fruit and too few leaves. For the 
purpose of securing as great an amount of foliage as possible, every year the 
trees are cut back until they form little more than low stumps. In the fol- 
lowing spring these stumps send forth a large number of shoots, bearing 
large and strong leaves. Other methods are also employed, such as trimming 
the tree at the top and allowing it to become bushy at the ground, or, again, 
permitting it to follow its natural course ; but the first-described plan is the 
one most generally adopted, as it is found to yield the best results. The 
trees are sometimes planted along the borders of the fields, but, in the case of 
the larger silk growers, frequently the entire farm is given up to mulberry 
raising. The trees are set out on parallel ridges about four feet apart, with 
half that distance between the trees on the same line. 

In Japan the mulberry begins to put forth its foliage in April. The silk- 
grower waits until the buds have unfolded into tender young leaves, and 
then, taking down his cards of silk-worm eggs from the ceiling of his dwell- 
ing, where they have been hanging since the preceding summer, he suspends 
them in some shady nook in the open air. These eggs are round in shape 
and a little larger than those of the potato-bug. In a few hours the silk- 
worms appear. Tiny little things they are when they first come into the 
world, but their growth,: -if properly fed with mulberry leaves choppee fine, is 
steady and astonishingly rapid. The 
entire life of the silk-spinner is divided 
into four stages: first, that of the egg ; 
second, that of the caterpillar ; third, that 
of the pupa (cocoon); fourth, that of the 
butterfly. It is with the second of these 
four periods that we are here mainly in- 
terested. 
The cater- 
pillar stage 
covers a 
space of 
thirty-four 
days, dur- 
ing which 
oecur four 
intervals of 
rest, when, 
for four or 
five days, : 
the worm FEEDING WORMS AFTER FOURTH *‘ CASTING.” 
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PICKING COCOONS. 


stops feeding and casts its skin. To thrive well the silk-wornr needs a clean, 
dry, airy room, yet one free from strong draughts and protected from the 
direct rays of the sun. Until the third rest or casting, it requires to be fed 
with chopped mulberry leaves four times daily. Perfect cleanliness is 
another essential for health and growth, and hence the mats upon which 
the worms rests must be changed at least once a day. This is done by 
taking a thin hempen net, sprinkled with fresh mulberry leaves, and stretch- 
ing it over the mat. With the exception of the sick and weakly ones; 
the worms will soon climb up among the clean leaves ; the old mat, with its 
half-consumed food, filth and dead or worthless worms, is then taken away 
and replaced with a clean bed covered with a new supply of food. The net 
is then turned upside down, and the worms shaken off upon the mat prepared 
for them. 

Symptoms of an approaching nest or casting are afforded by the appearance 
‘and the actions of the worm. Its body becomes glossy and translucent, and 
its head greatly swollen. It stops feeding, and, raising itself up with its 
head elevated like that of a sphinx, it falls into a torpid condition. While 
in this state it must not be disturbed, but as soon as the old skin is cast off, 
the worm turns to eating again with a keen and increased appetite. As time 
passes on, its demand for food becomes constantly greater, until when within 
a few days of entering the pupa stage it exhibits an amazing voracity, devour- 
ing great quantities of the largest and coarsest leaves. Its weight is also 
enormously increased, and, when ready to spin, it has attained a size nearly 
six thousand times as large as when it emerged from the egg. 

At last the silk-worm is ready to spin. This is indicated by a sudden loss 
of appetite and an almost transparent appearance of the body. Leaving its 
fuod and frequently emptying itself of excrement, the worm wanders about 
the edge of the mat, hunting a place in which to spin its cocoon. While 
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these are the external signs of the approaching change, an internal trans- 
formation is also to be noted. Two long, coiled glands, one on each side of the 
alimentary canal, become filled with thick, liquid silk stuff which, as soon 
as the worm begins to spin, will issue forth from the two spinning teats in 
the head and unite into one thread. The skilled silk-grower, who has been 
closely watching the development of his brood, now hastens to prepare a 
place in which the spinners may do their work. Split bamboos are arched 
over the mats, and on these rape stalks, rice straw, or some similar material 
is spread out until a thick, loose bed is formed. Into this the worm climbs, 
and, fastening its first thread to a straw or a stalk, begins spinning. First, it 
forms a loose, elliptical sack around its body, and then, twisting, bending 
and turning over and over, it makes its cocoon. This consists of a single 
thread from three hundred to four hundred and twenty-five feet long, and is 
completed in about a week’s time. The bed of straw, filled with cocoons, can 
then be rolled up and laid away to await further operations. 

Some of the best and largest cocoons are reserved for egg-producing. They 
are carefully laid upon clean mats and covered with paper, pierced here and 
there with holes. In about a fortnight from the time the spinning was com- 
pleted, the butterflies emerge from the cocoons, usually a short time after 
sunrise. In their search for light and air they soon find their way through 
the holes in the paper covering. The males can be recognized by their brisk 
movements and the constant fluttering of their wings, the females, mean- 
while, remaining quiet with their heads hanging down. Pairing at once be- 
gins, and, after a few hours, the males are thrown away and the females are 
removed to large paper cards to lay their eggs. About fifty moths are 
placed on a card, and, when each has laid from two hundred and fifty to 
four hundred eggs, they, too, are cast away as of no further use. The cards 
are placed in: paper bags and laid aside for the 
next season’s breeding, or they are carefully 
packed for export to Europe, where, annually, 
since 1860, large quantities of Japanese silk- 
worm eggs have been used by French and 
Italian growers. 

It might be thought that with his silk-worms 
busily spinning, that 
no further peril could 
stand between the | 
silk-raiser and the | | 
reward of his long, 
painstaking — la- 
bor. Asa matter 
of fact, however, 

a most uncertain 
stage of his in- 
dustry has just 
~ set in—liabilities 
to mishap still CHANGING BEDS. 
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confront him. If two worms should decide to work upon a co-operative plan 
and spin together, the result will be a double cocoon, impossible to wind 
off ; again, the inclosed chrysalis may develop with abnormal quickness and 
cut its way out of the cocoon, thus destroying the thread ; or, the silk-worm 
parasite, bred in the intestines of the worm from eggs of the uchi-fly that had 
been eaten with the mulberry leaves, may develop in the chrysalis and destroy 
the cocoon ; frequently, too, the worm dies while in the spinning stage, and 
imperfect and light-weight cocoons are the result. It may be safely said that, 
on an average, from every hundred spinners not more than forty perfect 
cocoons can be obtained. Yet the remaining sixty are not wholly useless. 
The Japanese silk-grower works up all the different varicties of cocoons un- 
suitable for reeling into floss-silk which can be spun and used in the manu- 
facture of coarser fabrics. 

Perfect cocoons reserved for reeling are exposed to the heat of the sun, or 
are steamed in order to kill the pupa, and are then reeled off into hanks 
ready for exportation to Europe and America. Much complaint has been 
made in the past over the careless way in which the Japanese reelers have 
done their work, but of late years a steady improvement has been noticeable. 
At the present time, Japanese raw silk ranks next to that of France and 
Italy. The old-time unevenness of thread has almost entirely disappeared 
under the instruction of foreign experts in silk-recling and the introduction 
of improved machinery. Large reeling establishments have been set up 
under Government auspices, the number of people turning their attention 
to silk-growing is rapidly increasing, and there is no reason why, with in- 
creased carefulness and knowledge upon the part of all concerned, and 
honesty and business enterprise among the native merchants, Japanese silk 
may not only equal the best European product, but also, by reason of the 
greater cheapness of labor, hoid the leading place in the market of the 
world. 


FERKDING THE WORMS BEFORE THIRD ‘* CASTING.’’ 


MURS. FINLEY ANDERSON. 


WOMEN IN WALL STREET. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—V. 


By Mrs. FINLEY ANDERSON. 


HE splendid car of Progress that whirls through this century is freighted 
with women who work and achieve. In less rapid, perchance better 
days, women worked and waited ; they stitched and smiled and sighed. 

They wove robes for the bridal and for the bier. In castle and in peasants’ 
hut women found delight and solace in the needle. Yet former centurics 
produced a Joan d’Arc, a Charlotte Corday and an Elizabeth—women of 
feverish blood and high ambition. 
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Aggressiveness is a factor in the life of the woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Her counsel shapes the course of her husband’s business, as her 
diplomacy regulates her drawing-room, 

Many women seek a broader sphere than art and home and fashion offer. 
The vortex of speculation entices them, and the bauble gold flashes before 
their eyes. Their argument is that if men accumulate fortunes in Wall 
Street, a woman of equal intelligence should succeed as well. These women 
are not fast in the vulgar sense ; they do not belong to the class that frequent 
the race track. The majority of them have no vices; their habits are no 
worse than those of the leaders of fashion, but they are born gamblers, like 
men who spend their time in gaming places. 

The necessary password for the gilded youth to enter a gambling house is 
not essential for a woman desiring admission to the gambling places of Wall 
Street. Money is the magic wand she waves to insure her welcome. She 
enters some fine office a queen radiant with gems, she leaves it a beggar. 
There were smiles at her advent, but no regret for her ruin. She played her 
own game and lost. Gambling, like intemperance, is inherited, but the pas- 
sion may be acquired through association. The gold cure can reform a 
drunkard, but the gamester rarely gives up his vice. 

Women who speculate insist that they do not gamble, but only invest. 
They argue from false premises. An investment implies something paid for 
and held, like real estate, or bonds or stocks locked up in a safe. The only 
money- -makers i in Wall Street of either sex represent this class of investors. 
People who make money in stocks by purchases on margins are gamblers, 
because they usually lose it. 

A woman well known in society made a fortune on private information 
from a lobby at Washington during a ‘‘sugar deal.’? This woman purchased 
a house and jewels and carriages. She buys a block of stock that is manipu- 
lated by leaders in the street, and sells it on top of the deal, when her less 
well-informed friends are just getting in the same security. 

One of the most notable instances of a woman’s failure in finance is that 
of a former friend of a Wall Street king who became enriched through the 
old millionaire’s advice. After his death this woman of education and great 
beauty speculated on her own judgment and lost half a million. 

Careful study of the sex in speculation emphasizes the conviction that 
women are not adapted to this business. Nature made them too subject to 
influences, too emotional. These negative qualities are offset by instinct, 
keen as that of a bloodhound on the scent ; yet the usual regret of a woman 
operator is not having followed her instinct. ‘‘I felt the right thing to do, 
but did the wrong,’’ she hopelessly admits. 

Going into Wall Street armed with the news of the dav and with the 
views and statements of the journals of finance, posted on earnings and 
guessing at ‘‘deals,’’ the average woman trader falls immediately under the 
spell of some ill-advised market letter or a hint from the manageress of the 
ladies’-room, The woman speculator waits too long to make her purchase, 
and when the stock goes a few points against her she often takes her loss and 
shifts her position. The hardest lesson a woman learns is to limit losses and 
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let profits run. She complains that her stop orders are invariably reached, 
but she fails to realize how much better it is to lose half a point than two or 
three. . 

The heavy operators—the leaders of Wall Street—purchase stocks on a scale 
down and take profits on a scale up. When women see one thousand shares 
come out on the tape they think it is buying, whereas it often is unloading 
stock. Men like James R. Keene and R. P. Flower advance their specialties 
to take profits, which gives rise to the saying that when stocks look strongest 
they are weakest. 

Manhood and its pursuits adapt men more than women to speculation. 
Men jostle one another in the centers of trade. They go on the floor of the 
Exchange and arrange deals in hotels and in cafés. Their success lies in si- 
lence. Women talk too much to accomplish good results in Wall Street. 
This does not apply to the few shrewd female operators who write an order 
to their broker, or go into the uptown office of a great firm, and after pur- 
chasing one hundred or five hundred shares of stock, go out on a shopping 
or visiting tour. Such operators buy for one or three points advance. They 
do not ‘‘scalp’’ the market. They rarely sell short, believing in Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt’s axiom : ‘‘ Do not sell what you haven’t got, or buy what 
you cannot pay for.’’ If women who aspire to success in Wall Street would 
remember this advice there would be less sorrow in their hearts and fewer 
of their jewels pawned. : 

There is only one Hetty Green among her sex. When one thousand 
shares of Louisville & Nashville stock was recently put down to this fa- 
mous woman’s account, another female customer of the broker followed suit 
with an order for one hundred shares. When Mrs. Green’s one thousand 
shares will be locked in her strong box with many thousands more, the other 
woman’s little profit will have been taken and the trade forgotten. 

Some women incline to what is called ‘‘ bucket-shop ”’ trading, because the 
margins are small. They usually protect their stocks over night, which 
sometimes is fatal. A wise rule is to close all trades at the end of the day. 

New York is not prolific in uptown ‘‘bucket shops.’”? The raids upon 
them have made it difficult for their backers to get a stock indicator. This 
requires the signature of three members of the Stock Exchange, and these 
gentlemen are earnest in their endeavor to break up these places, that are as 
harmful to both sexes as the gaming tables at Monte Carlo. Now and then 
these sham brokers fail, owing large sums to their customers. Women have 
been driven to drink and to suicide by their losses in places of this class that 
formerly lined Upper Broadway. One of them was in a fine building near 
Twenty-eighth Street. Its appointments were superb. A man in livery 
‘attended the door of the men’s room, and a maid in black gown and white 
apron and cap waited upon the ladies. A dainty luncheon was served and 
the buffet was stocked with liquors. The heavy expenses made the business 
a losing one to three different firms, and the office was closed. A feature of 
this kind of trading is that no interest is charged and no statements are 
given, the tickets being receipts for all money received. 

Lower Broadway has a number of these places, but the headquarters for 
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women is in a small, rear office near the Consolidated Exchange, and within 
hearing of Trinity’s chimes. This dingy room, with its stock and grain 
tickers, is packed with women from the opening to the closing of the market. 
There are fair faces and faded ones. The former radiate hope, the latter por- 
tray despair. Many of these traders have lost fortunes in the desire to in- 
crease then. They began with hundreds of shares and end with ten, or even 
five. It isa sad fact that, as in other games of chance, the bank gets most 
of the money. Women age rapidly in this atmosphere. Silence is the rule 
in men’s gaming houses, but in places where women play the greatest gam- 
bling game in the world they chatter incessantly. 

A broker recently expressed the opinion that women incline to the long 
side of the market. Observation fails to confirm this view. The most suc- 
cessful female traders buy stocks on breaks, and the mass of unfortunate 
operators sell them on breaks. It, is difficult for a broker to induce his lady 
clients to sell on sharp rallies. If a stock reacts half a point they declare it 
to be a sale, and plunge ahead to their doom. 

The public are bulls, because hope is the mainspring of life. The phrase, 
‘This is a trader’s market,’’ arises from the fact that men who live. day by 
day on their profits scalp the market and quickly see a turn in its tide. It 
is true that more influences tend to break stocks than to rally them in the 
average market, but women fail to comprehend that its leaders ean advance 
any security at pleasure, and that decreased earnings often put a stock up. 
This is because Wall Street discounts both good and bad situations. Some- 
times its most powerful leaders are unable to check the force or the frenzy 
that sends a stock bounding up or dashing down. A former magnate of the 
Street once purchased forty thousand shares of sugar in one day in a fruitless 
attempt to steady it. When aman who has made and lost three fortunes in 
the Street cannot control its workings, what show have helpless women ? 
Sugar is the bane of almost every woman who enters Wall Street. Its ma- 
nipulation is so adroit and its fluctuations are so violent, that only a few of 
its most sanguine followers make money in the stock. 

When the Maine disaster occurred almost every office had its sheets full of 
long stock, carried by women who took their losses and then sold stocks on 
heavy slumps in the market. When war was declared these brokers’ sheets 
showed nearly all their lady traders short of stocks, which were taken by rich 
men and advanced enormously. The sailors and soldiers of the war are not 
the only ones who sadly remember the Maine. 

We are now on a great wave of prosperity. Whether it will bear us into 
the haven of success or dash us against the rock of danger, we shall soon 
know. Wall Street is full of pitfalls into which the unwary feet of women 
fall. It abounds with sharks eager for human prey. Men of no character 
hear rumors of deals and try to get inside information from clerks in brokers’ 
offices. This is retailed to confiding women in certain other offices, where 
advantage is taken of their folly. Reliable Stock Exchange houses are safest 
for women’s trade, but it is better for them to pursue the paths of duty and 
of pleasure, leaving the fascinating game of the Street to men who can buffet 
against its adversities. 


OUR FINE ART REPRODUC- 
TIONS. 


The three full-page reproductions of 
paintings which adorn this number of 
Fraxk Lesiie’s Poputar Moytity are, 
respectively : ‘‘Salome,”? by Jules Lefe- 
bvre, on page 501; ‘‘A Bavarian Child,” 
by Adolf Schlabitz, on page 505 ; and “ An 
Trish Apollo Piping to the Graces,’’ by 
Howard Helmick, on page 509. 

Lefebvre is one of the most famous of 
of modern French masters, and has in- 
fluenced a large number of our younger 
painters, through his years of teaching at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and Julien’s 
Academy. Himself a perfect exponent of 
classic draughtsmanship, he is exception- 
ally stern in his exactions from his pupils 
in that regard ; and they tell of one stu- 
dent, aman past middle age, who had been 
studying for twenty years, and who ven- 
tured to begin to paint’ a little, when Le- 
febvre said to him: ‘*Go back to your 
drawing. You are not in the school to 
paint pictures, but learn how to draw.’ 
Lefebvre was born at Tournon in 1836, 
won the Prize of Rome in 1861, has had 
all the Salon honors, and many commis- 
sions from the Government. 

Adolf Schlabitz is a German ; but there 
is no Dusseldorffian conventionality nor 
academic Munichness about his Bavarian 
and Tyrolean peasant types, whom he 
paints with charming abandon and poetic 
delicacy. 

Howard Helmick is one-of the few art- 
ist’, as Clarence Cook declared, who can 
be trusted to illustrate to the life books of 
real Irish character. His work in this 
line is already known to the readers of 
Frank Lesiiz’s Popttar Montaty—nota- 
bly through his pictures accompanying 
Katharine Tynan’s article, ‘‘The Irish 
People at Home,” in our last September 
number. The present example, “‘ An Irish 


Apollo Piping to the Graces,” is full of 
artless human nature, laughing with the 
careless happiness that only poverty can 
know. Helmick, though an American 
born, has found both his inspiration and 
appreciation abroad, so that he is counted 
in the ranks of “the army of the expa- 
+ ” 
triated. * 


AN INTERVIEW. 


‘Interview Dame Nature and _ascer- 
tain her plans for the coming spring cam- 
paign.” 

Those were my orders from the editor- 
in-chief. I had interviewed all kinds of 
people, royalty and men of very high and 
low repute, but I had never been given 
quite so difficult a commission as this. I 
had, of course, heard much of Mother 
Nature, but had never had the good for- 
tune to meet the worthy dame. 

I knew her to be of a retiring nature, 
and as it was now the busiest season of 
the year, I had many doubts of my ability 
to carry out my orders. 

I had no idea where I was to find this 
very busy woman, and for days wandered 
about in a vain search for her. One 
morning I met a robin. He was very 
slick in a bright suit of red and black, and 
cocking his head on one side, he called : 
e Spring is coming! Spring is coming !’”’ 

““You’re the very one I want, Mr. 
Robin,”’ said I. ‘‘ Will you take me to 
Dame Nature ?” 

He blinked his rougish black eyes at me 
in apparent wonder, then nodded his 
bright little head in assent, and hopped 
away. 

Dame Nature looked up at me with a 
frown. 

“T cannot be interrupted,’”’ she said, 
with a shake of the head. ‘‘ Make your 
errand known quickly; sir, T have no time 
to spare to anyone.” 
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“T will detain you but a moment. I 
was sent to ascertain your spring plans. 
If you will kindly tell me——”’ 

“What shall I expect next?’ inter- 
rupted Dame Nature. ‘ You’ve usually 
gone ahead and printed what you pleased 
about my plans without taking the trouble 
to come to me, and very much mixed 
you’ ve usually made them. Now, what do 
you wish me to say? That spring will be 
early, I suppose? That the flowers will 
never have been so beautiful as they will 
be this year? That everything indicates 
a joyful season ? 

“Well, well, there is no reason for my 
getting angry ; perhaps it is my own fault 
that Lam so often misrepresented. But if 
you understood how much T have upon 
my hands you would not mind my being 
fretful, 

‘‘Tt is my hardest season. 
been very trying. Poor old Father Winter 
gets-older every year, and it grows harder 
and harder to get him away in time for 
Miss Spring. That is why she is later 
each year. Think of all that I have to do 
after Winter is gone before I can let the 
trees and flowers bud! Old Winter gets 
more careless, too. He did not get all his 
snow cleared away last year until way 
into April. Why, I had all I could do to 
get a few flowers there in time for Memo- 
rial Day, and this year it looks as though 
I should be later still. And then people 
grumble about me and say ‘ Where are 
the early springs we used to have when 
we were young ?’ : 

‘But this will never do. I cannot stand 
here talking. If you care to follow me 
about my work you may be able to glean 
some facts that will be interesting. Iam 
now going to inspect the fabrics that are 
now being woven for the flowers.” 

This was more than L had hoped, and I 
followed eagerly. 

“T have to personally oversee the 
dressing of all the flowers, and see that 
they are on time,’’ said Dame Nature, as 
we hurried along. ‘What I should do if 
they all had to appear at the same time, I 
can’t say. Year after year they have 
followed each other in just the same 
order, and still I have to dress and send 
each one in its order. One would think 
they might do without me now; but no, T 
have as much to do as ever. By the time 
the last flower is ready it is time for them 


Winter has” 
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to don their bright fall dresses, and that 
is even harder to prepare for than spring, 
for they all want their new costumes at 
the same time. 

Come and look at the materials being 
woven this spring. This blue is for the 
violet—finer and daintier than ever before. 
This paler blue is for the forget-me-not ; 
this gauzy white for the anemones and 
this heavier white for the daisies; while 
this—examine the texture—this is for our 
brides, the Easter lilies. Here are the 
dainty pinks, pale yellows, and reds for 
the roses, the rich reds and yellows for 
the tulips, the lighter, more delicate 
lavender and pink for the hyacinths; and 
here are the many shades of green to use 
for finishing touches to all the costumes. 
Have I not something before me? Do 
you wonder that spring is often late? 
Besides, I have my birds to call back 
from their retirement, the trees toawaken, 
the whole earth to warm up, before I can 
aliow one flower to leave my side. 

“Where are the flowers? In_ retire- 
ment, asleep. They could never keep 
bright and fresh without proper rest, and 
all the winter through they sleep. That 
is one of my duties—to awaken each at 
the proper time, and see that none over- 
sleep. 

“What! are you going? You may say 
that the indications are that spring will 
be late ; that my plans are much the same 
as last year—and that all the leading events 
will take their usual order, but that each 
will endeavor to eclipse any previous 
effort. 

“And if you will kindly correct the 
error that springs are not what they once 
were, you will do me a great favor. It is 
not that they are less beautiful ; it is that 
one does not see them with the same eyes 
that they did when they were young. 
They are so used to the changes of the 
season that they miss the unfolding 
beauties of each day. The anticipation 
has been replaced by a knowledge of what 
is to come, and, thinking that they know 
all, much passes unrecognized and un- 
welcomed. Good-by ; if you care to come 
again, you will be welcome.’’ Dame Nature 
turned away with asmile that sent the sun- 
beams hurrying about her errands among 
the flowers. And so we parted, and I felt 
that I had gained much by my interview. 

—Bernice V. Rogers. 


MARGINALIA. 


RHYME AND RHYMING. 


Mr. Brander Matthews has written an 
interesting article in the Bookman on the 
adaptibility of the English language to the 
requirements of the poet, and of the free- 
dom with which many writers have from 
time immemorial juggled words to make 
sound harmonies. It is not necessary to re- 
fer to well known singers who have rhym- 
ed “talons”? with “balance,” ‘‘ Briton”? 
with ‘spittoon,”’ and “ sisters’? with ‘‘vis- 
tas,’ and ‘‘nimbus ”’ with ‘ Columbus,’’ 
further than to say that they not only wed- 
ded these words as rhymes, but actually 
survived their atrocious performances. 

I know a man who not only rhymed 
“solemn”? with ‘‘ volume,’’ but defended 
his crime. 

The correctness of rhyme seems to de- 
pend upon sound and spelling. The 
orthographic similarity of ‘rough’? and 
“plough,” and ‘cove’? and ‘dove ” 
make these words rhyme where the sound 
is entirely different, while ‘ water’? and 
“daughter,’’ and “ morning’ and ‘ fawn- 
ing’? do not rhyme because of the spell- 
ing, while phonetically they are almost as 
perfect as “minister”? and ‘ sinister,’’ and 
“ niblieal ? and ‘‘ Biblical.” 

It will thus be seen that rhymes de- 
pend upon the way they appeal to the 
senses of sight and sound, so that the 
rhymes that are perfect when you hear 
them read are imperfect when you read 
them yourself. It seems to me that if 
rhymes are determined by the manner in 
which they effect the senses of sight and 
hearing, there should be other rhymes 
that should stand on the strength of their 
effeet upon the other senses.‘ Iodo- 
form’? and ‘“‘carbolic acid’? would thus 
become a scent rhyme because they are 
so much alike to the sense of smell 
that only an expert can differentiate 
them. All things that have the same 
scent would then rhyme, just as would 
all objects that are alike to the feel, such 
as “ velvet’? and ‘‘peach,’’? ‘‘sand’’ and 
“sugar,” and ‘ baseball bat’? and ‘* pump- 
handle.”’ Then all articles that taste alike 
would be known as taste rhymes, such 
as “‘blane mange’? and “rennet,” and 
“olives”? and ‘‘ Russia leather.” 

This system would widen the scope and 
increase the limitations of many poets, 
and would doubtless add greatly to the 
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grandeur and picturesqueness of English 
song. In conclusion I may say that I have 
a private collection of rhymes guaranteed 
to fill the bill, which I am willing to 
sell outright for cash, lease for a number 
of years, close out on easy terms, or dis- 
pose of on the installment plan. They are 
arranged on the ends of couplets and qua- 
trains, that the purchaser may see at a 
glance how they may be used without 
spoiling the accent. For instance : 


He was a very sick bat 
When flattened by the brick bat. 


Then there are other rhymes, such as 
‘bogies’? and “ stogies,’? ‘well aware ’’ 
and ‘‘ Delaware,’’ ‘ Utopia’? and “ cornu- 
copia,” ‘‘ ampelopsis’? and ‘ Thanatop- 
sis,” ‘‘cornia’’ and ‘ California,” ‘ deli- 
cate”? and “ vellicate,”’ ete. 

The cabinet is also warranted not to 
contain such rhymes as ‘‘empyrean ” and 
“bean,” “‘nepenthe’”’? and ‘‘eréme de 
menthe,”’ or ‘ scapula’? and ‘ popular.’’ 


The only rhyme for popular, 
I know of, is tip-topular. 
May my mind be ever cockneyed 
If it’s bandy-legged or knock-kneed. 
— R.K. Munkittrick. 
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THE CONFEDERATE RE-UNION 
AT CHARLESTON, S.C. 


On the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th days of 
the coming May, the City of Charleston, 
8.C., will throw wide her hospitable gates 
and welcome to her hearth-stones the 
United Confederate Veterans of America. 

From all parts of the Southern land, 
from the rolling plains of Texas and the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi, from the 
sunny shores of Alabama to the blue 
peaks of Virginia and the palm-girt shores 
of Carolina, from the desert sands of 
Tampa and the pine forests of Georgia to 
the mountain tops of Tennessee, and the 
verdure-clad hills of Kentucky, there will 
come marching to Charleston the broken 
battalions of the armies of the Confed- 
eracy. Year by year the ranks of the. 
gray-haired veterans of Lee’s legions grow 
thinner and the rolleall briefer, but each 
returning spring finds them meeting to- 
gether again to clasp hands once more and 
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tell over again their memories of bivouac 
and battlefield. This year they will as- 
semble on the spot where the first gun of 
the war was fired in April, 1861, and, 
thirty-thousand strong, will revisit the 
grass-grown ramparts of Fort Sumter, 
whose cannon, thirty-eight years ago, re- 
verberated round the world. 

The meeting of the Confederate veterans 
is a notable assemblage each year in the 
South, and the City of Charleston in anti- 
cipation of the coming of the old soldiers, 
has undertaken to give them a warm re- 
ception and provide them with fitting ac- 
commodations for their assemblies. To 
this end one of the city parks has been 
dedicated to the uses of the Re-union, and 
upon it is now being erected a great audi- 
torium building, designed to accommodate 
ten thousand persons. 

A fair idea of its external appearance is 
given by the accompanying illustration, 
furnished for Frank Lesiie’s Poputar 
Montuiy through the courtesy of Mayor 
Smyth. In solidity of construction, ele- 
gance of design and convenience of accom- 
modations, the Auditorium will be un- 
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rivaled in the Southern States. Its in- 
terior dimensions are 250 x 150 feet, which 
space will be devoted chiefly to the pur- 
poses of the great assembly hall and the 
stage, but numerous committee and recep- 
tion rooms will also be provided. The 
material used in the construction is brick, 
iron and steel. In dignity of appearance 
and in architectural finish, it will be the 
handsomest hall ever provided for the re- 
ception of the old soldiers, who are rightly 
considered by the Charlestonians as 
worthy of the best and highest within 
their gift. 

When the Re-union has finished its ses- 
sions, the Auditorium will remain to com- 
memorate the great assembly, and during 
the years to come it will stand as a per- 
manent memorial hall, where business, 
social, religious, political and other gath- 
erings from every section of the country 
will often assemble, amid the engrossing 
interest of business and social affairs to be 
reminded of the valor of the soldiers of 
this now re-united nation, and call to 
mind the sacrifices of the men who once 
wore the gray. — St. Julien Grimké. 


THE AUDITORIUM. 


APRIL WEATHER. 
(RONDEL.) 


IN the shadow of your eyes 
Love lies dreaming, 
Softly gleaminc, 


With a pensive sweet surmise. 


Will some sterner light arise, 
Where now beaming 
In the shadow of your eyes 


Love lies dreaming ? 


With a thousand tragedies 

Iife is teeming, 

Tears are streaming, 
While unheeding tears or sighs, 
In the shadow of your eyes 


Love lies dreaming. 


—ARTHUR MARVELL, 


“YOU NEVER TOLD ME HE WAS SUCH A PRETTY Boy !”’ 


DRAWN BY ALBEKT EK. WENZELL, 


Mlustrating * April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton ( astle, author of “* The Pride af Jennico.” 
See page 609. 
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OUR FLAG IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, U.S. A. 


OMMODORE DEWEY’S victory over the Spanish fleet in the Bay of 
(C Manila, May 1st, 1898, raised a new and unlooked-for problem in the 
prosecution of the war with Spain. 

In order to follow up the advantages gained by him, and to secure full con- 
trol of the capital of the Island of Luzon, it was necessary to send reinforce- 
ments of land troops from the United States at the earliest possible date. It 
was estimated that a force of at least 20,000 men would be required to capture 
the City of Manila, and for the occupation of the island. 

The task of organizing and equipping such a large body of troops, under 
such urgent necessity, was enormous. San Francisco was selected as a 
rendezvous for the troops, and the first regiment of volunteers to arrive at 
that point was the Second Oregon, which reached there on May 13th, 1898. 

On the 16th of May I was placed in command of the Department of the 
Pacific, and of all the military forces which were to participate in the Philip- 
pine expedition. 

The first expedition to the Philippines, under the command of Brigadier- 
General Thomas M. Anderson, United States Volunteers, consisted of the 
First California Infantry, the Second Oregon Infantry, and part of the 
Fourteenth United States Infantry —General Anderson’s old regiment—with a 
detachment of California artillery. It sailed from San Francisco on the 25th 
of May, arriving at Manila on the 30th of June. 

The second expedition, under the command of Brigadier-General F. Y. 
Greene, United States Volunteers—who was formerly colonel of the Seventy- 
first New York National Guard—sailed on June 15th. It consisted of the 
First Colorado, First Nebraska, Tenth Pennsylvania Infantry, and four com- 
panies each of the Eighteenth and Twenty-third United States Infantry, two 
batteries of the Utah Artillery, and a detachment of the United States 
Engineers—a total of 158 officers and 3,426 enlisted men. They reached 
Manila on July 17th. 

The third fleet of transports, with troops in command of Brigadier-General 
Arthur McArthur, put to sea July 27th, carrying four companies of the 
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Eighteenth and four companies of the Twenty-third United States Infantry, 
one company of United States Engineers, the First Idaho, First Wyoming, 
First Minnesota, First North Dakota, and a detachment of the Hospital and 
Signal Corps. This fleet did not reach Manila until July 31st, six days after 
the arrival of the transport Newport, which sailed from San Francisco June 
28th with General Merritt and his staff, four batteries of the Third United 
States Artillery, and the Astor Battery, New York Volunteers. 

There was an aggregate force in the three expeditions of 470 officers and 
10,464 enlisted men, including those on the Newport. These all participated 
in the operations before Manila. The fourth and subsequent expeditions did 
not arrive until after the fall of the city, August 13th. 

The military situation at Manila Bay when General Merritt assumed com- 
mand of the troops there was as follows : Rear-Admiral Dewey’s fleet of war- 
ships was anchored off Cavité, outside the line of the artillery transports and 
supply vessels. He was in full control of the bay, and his vessels passed and 
repassed in the Bay of Manila without drawing the fire of the enemy. General 
Anderson commanded the military forces prior to General Merritt's arrival, 
with headquarters at Cavité, that town being occupied by part of his troops. 

General Greene’s brigade, consisting of the troops of the second expedition, 
with the addition of the third United States Artillery, was encamped not far 
from Manila, along the line of the bay shore and near the village of Paranaque, 
about five miles by water and twenty-five miles by land from Cavité. General 
Greene’s brigade was established with its left resting upon the coast of the 
bay and its right covering the main road from Cavité to Manila, making a line 
not to exceed half a mile; but it had the disadvantage of being in the rear of 
the insurgents’ line, and consequently was not suited to the attack that was 
contemplated upon the city. The Spanish lines stretched eastward from the 
old port San Antonio (the Powder Magazine) in more or less detached works 
in swamps and rice fields, completely encircling the city and covering all 
avenues of approach. 

The insurgents, who occupied a line completely investing the Spanish line, 
had been waging a desultory warfare against the Spaniards for several months. 
Their forces now numbered about 12,000 men—that was the estimate. They 
were well supplied with small arms and ammunition, besides several pieces 
of antiquated field artillery. 

The situation, under these circumstances, was difficult to deal with, owing 
to the peculiar relations which existed between the insurgent and the American 
leaders, as the result of active operations undertaken by the former—more or 
less encouraged up to this time by the representatives of the United States. 
Aguinaldo, the principal leader of the insurgents, shortly after the battle of 
Manila Bay, had come to Cavité from Hong Kong and begun active work in 
raising troops. He had succeeded to some extent in pressing the Spaniards 
back toward Manila. It was said that about 4,000 officers and men had been 
made prisoners by Aguinaldo’s forces, which held full possession of the terri- 
tory adjacent to Manila, including the Province of Cavité. Aguinaldo had 
proclaimed himself President of the Philippine Republic, and at the time of 
the arrival of the third expedition he had established executive and legislative 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, U. S. A. 


WESLEY MERRITT was born in New York City, June 16th, 1836. He was graduated at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, July 1st, 1860, assigned to the dragoons, and served in the Federal Army with 
gallantry and distinction throughout the whole of the Civil War. Ile was promoted captain, 5th April, 1862; 
took part in General Stoneman’s raid toward Richmond in April and May, 1863, and was in command of the 
reserve cavalry brigade in the Pennsylvania campaign of the same year, being commissioned brigadier-gencral 
of volunteers in June. For gallantry at Gettysburg he was brevetted major. He took part in the various en- 
gagements in central Virginia in 1863-4, and was brevetted colonel in the regular army, and major-general of 
volunteers, for gallantry at the battles of Yellow Tavern and Winchester. On March 13th, 1865, he was bre- 
vetted brigadier- general and major-general in the regular army for bravery at Five Forks, and his services dur- 
ing the final Virginia campaign, and on April 1st was commissioned major-general of volunteers. After the war 
General Merritt was occupied chiefly with frontier duty until 1882, when he was placed in charge of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. In June, 1887, he was ordered to Fort Leavenworth. In the same 
year he became brigadier-general, and in 1897 major-general. In 1898 General Merritt commanded the land 
forces of the United States in the Philippine campaign which culminated in the fall of the city of Manila, August 
13th. He is at present in command of the Department of the East, with headquarters at Governor’s Island, N.Y. 
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departments, and was ostensibly in complete control of an independent gov- 
ernment. His headquarters were at Bacoor. 

Before the arrival of the commanding general of the expedition considerable 
correspondence had passed between General Anderson and Aguinaldo, in 
which Aguinaldo had been profuse in promises of assistance in every possible 
direction. This correspondence was terminated by a letter from the Filipino 
leader, dated July 24th, in which he asserted that he had come from Hong 
Kong in order to prevent his own countrymen from making common cause 
with the Spaniards against the Americans, and protested against the landing 
of American troops in places conquered and occupied by the insurgents. 

All correspondence with the chief of the Filipinos, or with anyone under 
him, was thenceforth avoided by the commanding general of the American 
forces, it being his policy not to recognize the insurgents as allies, nor to 
encourage them by any promises as to the future course of the American 
Government. 

The position of the insurgent forces between General Greene’s brigade and 
the Spanish line made a forward movement on our part impossible, and 
General Greene received instructions to secure a line for his troops by remoy- 
ing the insurgents to the right. This was to be done by diplomatic means if 
possible, and by force if necessary. It was accomplished without much 
trouble, although the entire matter was formally referred to Aguinaldo, who 
gave his consent. Greene’s lines were then advanced beyond those formerly 
occupied by the insurgents, and the activity on this front brought on an 
engagement on the night of the 31st of July, in which the Tenth Pennsy]- 
yania, which was posted on the left of our line, was principally engaged. 
The result was six men killed and twenty-nine wounded in this regiment ; in 
the other regiments engaged four men were killed, including Captain Richter 
of the First California, and four wounded. 

This attack was made at night, and like all attacks of similar character, 
accomplished nothing but the expenditure of ammunition and the unneces- 
sary killing and wounding of a number of men. — It is estimated that on this 
oecasion the American forces fired nearly 60,000 rounds of ammunition—the 
Spaniards expending perhaps twice that amount. 

After this attack the construction of trenches was vigorously pushed for- 
ward, although constantly interrupted by the enemy’s fire. The rainy season 
had now commenced, and with the exception of the beach along the bay, and 
the roads, which were narrow, there were no avenues of approach to the City 
of Manila. On either side of the roads were rice or paddy fields, which were 
covered with water to a depth of three or four feet, and intersected with 
ditches carrying water to a much greater depth. 

After the arrival of General McArthur’s brigade, on the 31st of July, it was 
found necessary to re-inforce General Greene’s command, and MecArthur’s 
brigade was used for this purpose. 

The landing from the transports was accomplished under great difficulties. 
The vessels were at anchor off Cavité, five miles from the point where it was 
desired to land the men, and it was necessary to employ native lighters, or 
cascos, or small steamers to move the men to the landing-place, and then dis- 
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embark them through the surf or run head on to the beach. Continued 
squalls had made this landing very difficult. The same difficulties were ex- 
perienced in landing supplies. There were no horses. 

On the 7th of August General Merritt and Admiral Dewey united in a note 
to the Governor-General of the Philippines, saying that after the expiration of 
forty-eight hours from the time of its receipt an attack might be made on ine 
works ; and this attack might be precipitated if the night attacks on the part 
of the Spaniards continued to be made. The Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines was cautioned, under the circumstances, to remove the women and 
children and non-combatants from the city. His reply to this was that he 
had no means of removing them from the city to a place of safety, because of 
Manila being surrounded by the Americans and Filipinos. 

On August 9th General Merritt and Admiral Dewey called for the surren- 
der of Manila and the Spanish forces under the command of the Governor- 
General. The Governor-General replied that he had submitted the summons 
to the Counsel of Defense, and they asked time to consult with the home Gov- 
ernment through Hong Kong. This request was declined. 

On the 13th of August, all the troops being in position at an early hour in 
the morning, the attack on the right of the Spanish intrenchments, by the 
combined forces of the army and navy, was commenced. It was agreed that 
the navy should begin 
the attack by opening a 
bombardment upon the line 
of the Spanish intrench- 
ments, starting at the 
right, and enfilading them 
as far as possible. This 
attack was made, and after 
continuing for an hour the 
troops of Generals Greene 
and McArthur advanced. 
After severe fighting upon 
his front, General Greene 
succeeded in turning the 
Spanish intrenchments, en- 
tered on the right flank of 
the Spanish line, and occu- 
pied the line for a consider- 
able distance. General 
MeArthur advanced on the 
Paco Road, and after con- 
siderable fighting succeeded 
in carrying the intrench- 
ments in his front, the 
Spaniards blowing up their 
blockhouses or burning BRIGADIER-GENERAL ELWELL 8. OTIS, U.S. A., 


them as they retreated PRESENT MILITARY COMMANDER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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toward the walled city. In a very short time after this general advance 
the Spaniards displayed a flag of truce and expressed their willingness 
to surrender. A force of nearly 1,000 troops which had retreated from 
Santa Ana through Paco were met at the Paco Road and surrendered to 
General Greene. 

In taking possession of Manila, the troops had been directed, just so soon 
as the Spaniards should surrender, to do everything possible to prevent the 
insurgents from entering the city. It was pretty well understood that if the 
insurgents should succeed in entering, they would commit depredations of 
rapine and looting unheard of in civilized warfare. Thus the American troops 
had really a double duty to perform. They performed it thoroughly, and 
finally occupied the walled city, together with the suburbs in which resided 
the colonial inhabitants of Manila. They succeeded in preventing outrage of 
any description, so far as can be ascertained. 

As soon as the white flag was displayed by the Spaniards, General Merritt 
proceeded at once to what answers to the description of the City Hall of an 
American city, and there met the Spanish Commander-General Jaudanes, 
where the terms of capitulation were made out in rough and agreed to. In 
the meantime the Spanish troops were still occupying the lines furthest from 
the bay, and they remained in that position, keeping the insurgents in check 
until the following day, when they were relieved by American troops sent out 
for the purpose. 

Aguinaldo, from my knowledge of him, does not appear to make any great 
claims to military genius. Hitherto he has confined his attention rather to 
politics, diplomacy, or statesmanship. A nephew or a cousin of his—named 
Luna, I believe—is the real head of the peace establishment of the Filipino 
military. That is, he is Secretary of War. 

Aguinaldo derives his principal importance among the Filipinos from the 
fact that he was accredited, so to speak, by the United States Consuls at 
Singapore and Hong Kong, as the man with whom the United States would 
co-operate in establishing a government. While even this informal recogni- 
tion is now understood to have been a mistake, yet, with the light those offi- 
cials had at the time of the occurrence, it was perhaps natural enough. 

Tf Aguinaldo were now to be left in control of the government of the Philip- 
pines, and the United States were to withdraw, it is most probable that abler 
men would rise and dispute his authority, bringing on all imaginable compli- 
cations, and a possible revolution. 

Among Aguinaldo’s officers, Brigadier-General Pio del Pilar, who was in 
command of one of the zones adjacent to the City of Manila, is regarded as a 
great scoundrel. Sandico is just the opposite, being one of the cleverest of the 
Filipino leaders, an. is a straightforward man, with a clear understanding of the 
limitations of his people. The ranking officer is Riego de Dios, who bears ¢ 
good reputation. Major-General Ricati, who commanded the zone south of 
Manila, is another able officer. Noriel, a good-humored young man, has won 
the reputation of being a good soldier. Estrella, who commanded the forces 
in Cavité, has also a reputation for honesty, if not for ability. Young Gregorio 
del Pilar has a good education, but he has a great deal to learn about the art 


AGUINALDO REVIEWING THE FILIPINO TROOPS AT BACOOR, 
From a Photograph, 
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and science of war. Most of Aguinaldo’s adjutants are young and clever fel- 
lows, belonging to the best Filipino families. 

The rank and file of the insurgents under Aguinaldo are mostly armed with 
the Mauser rifle, the same arm that the Spanish have—a remarkably good 
gun, with long range and flat trajectory. Some of them, however, are armed 
with the Remington. I calculated the number of men they had under arms 
by the number of arms I found had been delivered to them from different 
sources, and I concluded they had from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 
stand of arms. The Filipino troops, for the most part, are mere boys, un- 
drilled and undisciplined. They would fight in the trenches for twenty-four 
hours, and then they would go home, and other levies would take their places. 
There was so little discipline in their army that the captains of the companies 
themselves didn’t know how many men they had in their army. 

The ages of the insurgent Filipinos, I should say, run all the way from 
eleven up to sixty years. A majority of the ranks were very youthful in ap- 
pearance—but the average Filipino of almost any age is youthful-looking, to 
our Western eyes. In stature, the Tagals are small, under-sized and _ slight. 
Of course they have the advantage of being acclimatized, require little cloth- 
ing, and live on almost nothing at all. Their food is rice mixed with chicken, 
and the chicken is by no means plentiful. 

Generally speaking, the Filipinos are men that an average American force 
would consider easy to rout or destroy ; and the sequel, in the last few weeks, 
has proved the correctness of such an estimate. 

Our own army in the Philippines is composed of the finest material to be 
found anywhere in America. With the exception of the Tenth Pennsylvania, 
they are mostly Northwestern men—Californians, Oregonians, Minnesotians ; 
there is also a Tennessee regiment, and one from Kansas. This is superb 
material. The men are anxious to learn, very efficient in all the duties that 
they know of, and among the officers are some very excellent soldiers. Dur- 
ing the time we were refitting at San Francisco, I sent my staff officers out to 
live with the different brigades in camp, and instruct the men and the officers 
in their duties, and we found them always tractable, eager to learn, and supe- 
rior material in every way. 

In fact, there was no very great difference at that time between the volun- 
teers and the regulars. Our regulars were largely composed of new troops— 
that is, the recent additions to their ranks—but they had officers who were 
instructed and to an extent experienced. In a number of instances, similar 
conditions prevailed in the volunteer regiments. The First Colorado regiment 
was commanded by Colonel Hale, a West Point graduate, and a very able 
military man. The Thirteenth Minnesota, which regiment I applied for, was 
a regiment of the National Guard of Minnesota, and commanded by Colonel 
Reeve, who was a National Guardsman of marked and superior abilities. Hale 
and Reeve have both since been made brigadier-generals on my recommen- 
dation, and they are now commanding brigades at Manila, 

The United States military force now in the Philippines is about twice as 
large as that which IT commanded there. In other words, there are at present 
about 20,000 men. The latter number is my original estimate of the require- 
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EMILIO AGUINALDO, MILITARY DICTATOR OF .THE FILIPINOS, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY FELIPE AGONCILLO, AGUINALDO’S ENVOY PLENIPOTENTIARY 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 


ment before starting for Manila last summer. This force I expected should 
be provided, with a large seasoning of regular troops ; but it was not possible 
at the time to get the regulars I wanted. Some have been sent since, in- 
creasing the size of the regular companies, so that the regular force out there 
now is quite a respectable one. 

I should say the force ought to be increased to about 30,000 men, if it is 
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intended to subjugate the Philippine Islands, and establish an effective mili- 
tary government over them. It will be necessary, of course, to garrison the 
different islands. But in the course of a little time we can absorb the native 
troops into our army, so that one-third of the force named—say 10,000 of our 
men to 20,000 of the Filipinos or natives—would make quite a suflicient army 
there. This is the policy successfully pursued by England in India, and in 
all her colonial possessions. The Sirdar Kitchener, in his advance on Omdur- 
man, took all his prisoners and put them in his ranks. and they made as good 
soldiers as any natives he had. 

The question as to what effect the South Sea tropical climate will have upon 
American soldiers fresh from our temperate or wintry zones, is important, but 
not necessarily alarming. My own observation in the Philippines was, that 
so long as our men took care of themselves and followed the instructions given 
them in regard to clothing, food, and exposure to the noonday sun or the 
night air, they were remarkably healthy. We had very little sickness. There 
are no epidemic fevers—such as yellow fever—in Manila, and the climate is 
cooler than that of Hong Kong or the adjacent portions of China. Person- 
ally, IT had not a day’s sickness, and everybody I knew who took care of 
himself got along-very well. Such is conspicuously the case with Admiral 
Dewey, and on his fleet; sick men there are almost as searce as killed or 
wounded. Of course, in the navy they have the advantage of living indoors 
and carrying their houses with them. The army is necessarily more exposed. 
For two weeks General Greene and his brigade were in the trenches up to 
their middles in water the greater part of the time—that is, while on picket 
duty. 

But to offset these hardships, our troops in the Philippines were well sup- 
plied. I heard no complaint of the commissary supplies ; and, moreover, by 
means of the bamboo which grows in great profusion in that country, the 
men made themselves cots, raised above the ground—an important precaution 
insisted upon by the doctors—and in that way escaped much discomfort and 
sickness. After the fall of Manila, when the reaction had set in, there was 
rather a lower average of health—perhaps the men became less careful of 
themselves. Yet while IT was in Manila—up to September—there was very 
little sickness—not a greater percentage than would be found among the same 
number of men anywhere. 

From the accounts of the recent operations around Manila—February 5th 
to 15th—it appears that everything is proceeding very satisfactorily there. 
Our taking the Water Works, and holding them, is in itself a very important 
matter, because the dry scason is now on, and if they were cut off from their 
water supply Tam afraid the health of our troops would suffer greatly. As it 
is, the water supply of Manila is exceptionally good—hbetter, in fact, than in 
most cities of Europe. This superior and abundant water supply was pro- 
vided by a private benefactor, and not by the wisdom or liberality of the 
Spanish colonial government. It is drawn from the river Mariguina, or San 
Mateo, which joins the Pasig a little below the lake. There is a pumping sta- 
tion at the river, and a reservoir bevond the heights of Santa Mesa and San 
Juan del Monte, between which the aqueduct makes its way down to the city. 
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DEADLY EFFECT OF THE BOMBARDMENT FROM DEWEY’S SHIPS WHILE JOINING WITH THE 
LAND FORCES UNDER GENERAL MERRITT IN THE TAKING OF MANILA, AUGUST 13TH, 1898. 


This photograph shows a room in the fortress where forty Spanish soldiers were killed by the explosion of 
an American shell, after it had penetrated seven feet of solid masonry. 


SQUAD OF SPANISH PRISONERS, SURRENDERED TO GENERAL GREENE BEFORE MANILA, 
AuGusT 138TH, 1898.—AMERICAN OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
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In brief, from what experience and knowledge I have, I am inclined to be 
as optimistic as ever regarding our flag in the Philippines. I think the present 
excitement and occupation of the troops is a very good thing, and keeps them 
from becoming homesick. After peace was established, and it appeared noth- 
ing more was to be done, a good many of the men wanted to come home. Of 
course, those who wanted to come home were louder in their clamors than 
those who were willing or desired to stay. I have noticed that a great many 
of the regulars in this country have asked to join the regiments ordered to 
Manila, as being a particularly desirable service. That in itself is a good sign. 
It is an indication that we may become very good colonists after a little expe- 
rience ; and we have the advantage of some very useful object lessons in what 
the English have accomplished, and are now at. It is difficult to sympathize 
with those who foresee insuperable obstacles in the way of our establishing a 
military government on the lines already laid down, 

Regarding the Filipinos themselves, I think they are only to be really im- 
pressed by force. Our deliberation in making a demonstration of power and 
authority was what made them so ‘‘cocky.’? They had an idea that our de- 
lay resulted from doubt or timidity. The effect, therefore, of our recent 
victories will be probably to suppress the insurrection altogether. It is not 
likely, after this decisive blow, that there can be another attack in force by 
the insurgents. They must have staked everything upon that dash at Manila, 
They were pretty well prepared for it, too, and doubtless had an idea it would 
be a great success ; hence their present demoralization. 

The sentiment of the Philippine population, as a whole, is scarcely to be 
judged from the action of Aguinaldo and his army. Quite a large and repre- 
sentative portion of the Filipinos were favorable to American control. What 
changes may have taken place during the last few months, I cannot tell. I 
am confident, however, that those who were originally favorable will now 
shortly come back to their former state of mind. 

The results and lessons of the recent fighting will prove wholesome in many 
ways. There can be no doubt about that. 
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AGUINALDO, AND THE FILIPINO ENVOYS. 


American victory over the Spaniards, organized his compatriots of 
7) 


ares AGUINALDO Y FAMY, the Filipino leader who, after the 


Luzon upon the basis of an ‘‘ independent republic,’’? with himself 
president and commander-in-chief of the army, is to-day only in the thirtieth 
year of his age. Among Aguinaldo’s chief counselors is Felipe Agoncillo, 
who for some months past has been active in the dissemination of Filipino 
propaganda in Europe and America. Last January, a few weeks before 
Aguinaldo’s rash attack upon Manila, and Agoncillo’s simultaneous hurried 
departure from Washington, this astute and cultured Filipino envoy com- 
municated to FRANK LEsLie’s PopuLAR MonTHuiy a number of photographic 
“¢documents’’ of rare interest. These include the portrait of Aguinaldo, and 
pictures relating to his glorification as ‘‘ Liberator’’ last summer, when he 
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held forth in dictatorial state at Bacoor, as alluded to by General Merritt in 
his article published in the opening pages of this number. We publish 
also portraits of Agoncillo, and his secretary, Sixto Lopez. 

As a specimen of Aguinaldo’s ability in the réle of a ‘‘ Young Napoleon’’ 
of the Philippines, we may quote from his letters to General Otis, regarding 
the release of Spanish prisoners held by the insurgents. It appears that 
General Otis threatened Aguinaldo with arrest if he persisted in his refusal to 
release Spanish civil functionaries and monks held prisoners by the insur- 
gents. General Otis advised Aguinaldo to surrender these people, and when 
Aguinaldo wrote explaining his reasons for holding them, General Otis made 
a stronger request. Aguinaldo refused to comply, and then General Otis 
made the demand for the release of the prisoners, and threatened to arrest 
Aguinaldo if he refused. The first letter of Aguinaldo follows 

‘*GENERAL Otis: It isa pleasure for me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of yesterday, and I am persuaded that the observations made by 
you were learned ina free land. First let me tell you that it is not my 
policy to make prisoners of women or children. No nun has ever been held 
prisoner by the Filipino forces. If among our prisoners is found a child 
or woman, it is because these persons have elected to remain with their father 
or husband. Some prisoners of this class are supported out of the Filipino 
Treasury. I know that this is apparently a violation of the rules and usages 
of war as practiced by civilized nations, but I think it is a policy dictated by 
principles of humanity. These women and children may have their liberty 
if they desire it. 

“You declare that the Spanish civil functionaries and the Spanish monks 
may not be imprisoned without violation of the rules of international law. 
We have never made prisoners of the Spanish secular clergy, but have cap- 
tured and imprisoned the monks. _ I feel that on this subject the foreign mind 
has been very much misled. I desire to remind you that Spanish civil function- 
aries and Spanish monks are such in name only. At the beginning of the 
war between America and Spain, General Augustin organized the civil em- 
ployés into armed corps, and they continued to bear arms against the 
Philippine people. It is true that they did not go much into the fields of battle, 
but they were useful to Spain in harassing and torturing unarmed and inof- 
fensive Filipinos. These people subjected thousands of my people to cruel, 
unnatural and unnecessary tortures. 

‘In the matter of the Spanish monks, permit me to tell you that they 
have done more than any other class in enslaving our people. In times of 
peace this class has levied tribute from my people. The canon laws of the 
Roman Catholic Church forbid that monks shall take up arms, enter the mil- 
itary service or actively participate in politics. The Spanish monks in the 
Philippines have done all these things. They have long deceived the Vati- 
can. When the secular clergy, who are Filipinos, sought to bring the abuses 
to the attention of the high authorities in the Church, they were persecuted 
and tortured by the monks and the powerful religious corporations. These 
monks pretended to the Spanish authorities that to them was due, in the main, 
the subjection of the Filipinos and the maintenance of Spanish sovereignty in 
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OF HIS ELECTION TO THE PRESIDENCY OF THE FILIPINOS, 
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these islands. The Spanish functionaries, who were cognizant of this decep- 
tion, did not disclose it, as they were in the hire of the rich ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. The leading cause of the Philippine revolution may be attributed 
justly to the machinations of these alleged men of God. 

‘General, in view of the history of these monks, and the power which by 
reason of their gold they are able to exercise over certain classes of weak and 
fanatical Filipinos, it is not good public policy that they should be allowed 
their liberty at this time. I believe that the Philippine republic must restrain 
the civil functionaries till such time as they shall be deported, and shall keep 
the monks in confinement till they shall be forced by the Vatican to abstain 
from politics in these islands. It is neither hate nor revenge which impels 
me to maintain these persons in confinement. Their imprisonment is dic- 
tated by public policy. My people demand that these men, be held as 
prisoners, and I can but obey their will. 

‘Tf you will present these views and reasons to the free people of America, 
I know that. you will earn the love and good will of the people of the 
Philippine Islands.”’ 

In reply to the demand of General Otis for the delivery of the prisoners, 
Aguinaldo wrote as follows : 

‘“‘In my previous letter I explained to you my reasons for holding the 
persons indicated as prisoners of war. You say that, according to the rules 
of international law, men should not be held as prisoners of war unless they 
have actually borne arms in the service of the enemy. This is my contention. 
The Spanish civil functionaries and the monks have borne arms against my 
people. My conduct has been conformable to the principles you lay down. 
In addition to actually bearing arms, the civil functionaries and the monks 
have aided and abetted in every way within their power the enemies of my 
people. If you will read the Spanish newspapers printed at Manila, you will 
find therein verification of what I tell you with regard to the conduct of the 
monks and civil functionaries during the Philippine revolution. The monks 
threw away their sacred robes, violated our women and made slaves of de- 
fenseless Filipinos. They confiscated the property of my people. In my 
treatment of these men Iam not moved by motives of vengeance. It is a 
notorious fact that these monks served as officers of volunteers. There was 
one volunteer corps recruited altogether from monks. Conyents and monas- 
teries were transformed into forts and arsenals. Many arms and much 
ammunition were taken from these places by my troops. 

‘*T have followed the principles of international law as laid down by Fiore, 
Martens, Bluntschli and others. These writers hold that any person who 
goes forth to war as a part of the force of an enemy may be held as a 
prisoner. The ‘Encyclopedia Hispano-Americano’ says : ‘All who form a 
part of the enemy’s force, even including newspaper correspondents and 
troops of the commissary department, may be held as prisoners of war.’ 

‘* Even if Ihave no right under the rules of international law to hold these peo- 
ple as prisoners, I certainly have this right under the rules of reprisal, as I wish 
to compel the Spaniards to release the Filipinos held prisoners and to avenge 
the horrid tortures inflicted on Filipinos who fell into the hands of the cncmy, 
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Sixto Lopez, Secretary. Felipe Agoncillo. 
AGUINALDO’S CHIEF ENVOY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


‘As T said in my previous letter, the rules of international law must be 
silent before the just and righteous cause of a people engaged in the struggle for 
their independence. Although the Filipinos have not been recognized by the 
cultured nations, they have the glory of having obeyed all the rules of war 
as practiced by those high nations.”’ 
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THE ROMANCE OF ROME. 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD, * 


HE Rome we see to-day owes its mystery, its sadness and its charm to six 
and twenty centuries of history, mostly filled with battle, murder and 
. sudden de: ath, deeds horrible in that long-past present: which we try to 
call up, but altamnately grand, fascinating and touching now, as we shape our 
scant knowledge into visions and fill out our broken dreams wih the stuff of 
fancy. In most men’s minds, perhaps, the charm lies in that very confusion 
of suggestions, for few indeed know’ Rome so well as to divide clearly the 
truth from the legend in her composition. Such knowledge is perhaps alto- 
gether unattainable in any history ; it is most surely so here, where city is 
built upon city, monument upon monument, road upon road, Boni the heart of 
the soil apmandi-the hardened lava left by many eruptions af life ; where the 
tablets of Clio have been shattered again and again, where fire has eaten, 
and sword has hacked, and aaniney has bruised ages of records out of 
existence, where even the race and type of humanity have changed and have 
been forgotten twice and three times over. 

Therefore, unless one have half a lifetime to spend in patient study and deep 
research, it is better, if one come to Rome, to feel much than to try and know 
a little, for im much feeling there is more ee truth than in that dangerous 
little knowledge which dulls the heart and hampers the clear instincts of 
natural thought. Let him who comes hither be satisfied with a little history 
and much legend, with rough warp of fact and rich woof of old-time fancy, 
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and not look too closely for the perfect sum 
of all, where more than half the parts have 
perished forever. 

JULIUS CESAR. 

Sylla, cold, aristocratic, sublimely ironical 
monster, was Rome’s first absolute and un- 
disputed military lord. Tired of blood, he 
tried reform, invented an aristocratic consti- 
tution, saw that it must fail, and then, to 
the amazement of his friends and enemies, 
abdicated and withdrew to private life, pro- 
tected by a hundred thousand veterans of 
his army, and many thousands of freedmen, 
to die at the last without violence. 

Of the chaos he left behind him, Cesar 
made the Roman Empire. 


The Gracchi, champions of the people, Copyright, Macmillan Co. 
were foully done to death. Marius and CALGS JULIUS, (CESAR. 
. . . AFTER A STATUE IN THE PALAZZO DEL 
Sylla, tearing the proud republic to pieces CONSERVATORI. 


for their own greatness, both died in their beds, the one of old age, the other 
of disease. There is no irony like that which often ended the lives of great 
Romans. Marcus Manlius, who saved the Capitol from the Gauls, was hurled 
to his death from the same rock, by the tribunes of the people, and Rome’s 
citadel and sanctuary was desecrated by the blood of its preserver. Scipio, of 
Africa, breathed his last in exile, but Ap- 
plus Claudius, the Decemvir, died rich 
and honored. 

One asks, naturally enough, how Rome 
could hold the civilized nations in’ subjec- 
tion while she was fighting out a civil war 
that lasted fifty vears. We have but. little 
idea of her great military organization, 
after arms became a profession and a career, 
We can but call up scattered pictures to 
show us rags and fragments of the immense 
hosts that patrolled the world with meas- 
ured tread and matchless precision of serried 
rank, in tens and scores and hundreds. of 
thousands, for centuries, shoulder to shoulder 
and flank to Hank, learning its own strength 
hy degrees, till it finally grasped all power, 
gave it to one man, and made Caius Julius 
Cesar Dictator of the earth. 

The greatest figure in all history suddenly 

Copyright, Macnatlan Co. springs out of the dim chaos and shines in 

OCTAVIUS AUGUSTUS CESAR. undying glory ; the figure of a man so great 

AFTER A BUST IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ~~ that the office he held means Empire, and 
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the mere name he bore means Emperor to-day in four empires—Czesar, 
Kaiser, Czar, Kaisir—a man of so vast power that the history of humanity 
for centuries after him was the history of those who were chosen to fill 
his place—the history of nearly half the twelve centuries foretold by the 
augur Attus, fron: Romulus, first King, to Romulus Augustulus, last Emperor. 
He was a man whose deeds and laws have marked out the life of the world 
even to this far day. 

Of all great men who have leaped upon the world as upon an unbroken 
horse, who have guided it with relentless hands, and ridden it breathless to 
the goal of glory, Cwsar is the only one who turned the race into the track of 
civilization and, dying, left mankind a future in the memory of his past. He 
is the one great man of all, without whom it is impossible to imagine history. 
We cannot take him away and yet leave anything of what we have. The 
world could have been as it is without Alexander, without Charlemagne, 
without Napoleon ; it could not have been the world we know without Caius 
Julius Cesar. 

Alexander left chaos behind him ; Cvsar left Europe, and it may be truly 
said that the crowning manifestation of his sublime wisdom was his choice of 
Octavius—of the young Augustus—to complete the carving of a world which 
he himself had sketched and blocked out in the rough. 


MEDIAEVAL ROME. 


Great contrasts lie in the past, between -his age and ours. One must guess 
at them, at least if one have but little knowledge, in order to understand at 
all the city of the Middle Age and the Rome we see to-day. Imagine it at its 
greatest, a capital inhabited by more than two millions of souls, filling all 
that is left to be seen within and without the walls, and half the Campagna 
besides, spreading out in a vast disc of seething life from the central Golden 
Milestone at the corner of the temple of Saturn—the god of remote ages, and 
of earth’s dim beginning ; see, if you can, the splendid roads, where to right 
and left the ashes of the great rested in tombs gorgeous with marble and gold 
and bronze ; see the endless villas and gardens and terraces lining both banks 
of the Tiber, with trees and flowers and marble palaces, from Rome to Ostia 
and the sea, and both banks of the Anio, from Rome to Tivoli in the hills ; 
conceive of the vast commerce, even of the mere business of supply to feed 
two millions of mouths ; picture the great harbor with its thousand vessels— 
and some of those that brought grain from Egypt were four hundred feet long ; 
remember its vast granaries and store-barns and offices; think of the desolate 
Isola Sacra as a lovely garden, of the ruins of Laurentum as an imperial pal- 
ace and park ; reckon up roughly what all that meant of life, of power, of 
incaluable wealth. Mark Antony squandered, in his short lifetime, eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling, four thousand millions of dollars. Guess, 
if possible, at the myriad million details of the vast city. 

Then let twelve hundred years pass in a dream, and look at the Rome of 
Rienzi. Some twenty thqusand souls, the remnant and the one hundredth 
part of the two millions, dwell pitifully in the ruins of which the strongest 
men have fortified bits here and there. The walls of Aurelian, broken and 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROMAN FORUM. 


war-worn and full of half-repaired breaches, enclose a desert, a world too 
wide for its inhabitants, a vast, straggling, heterogeneous mass of buildings in 
every stage of preservation and decay : splendid temples, mossy and ivy-grown, 
but scarcely injured by time, then wastes of broken brick and mortar ; stern, 
dark towers of Savelli, and Frangipani, and Orsini, and Colonna, dominating 
and threatening whole quarters of ruins ; strange, small churches built of odds 
and ends and remnants not too heavy for a few workmen to move ; broken- 
down aqueducts sticking up here and there in a city that had to drink the 
muddy water of the Tiber because not a single channel remained whole to feed 
a single fountain from the distant springs that had once filled baths for sixty 
thousand persons every day. And round about all, the waste Campagna, 
scratched here and there by fever-stricken peasants to yield the little grain 
that so few men could need. The villas gone, the trees burned or cut down, 
the terraces slipped away into the rivers, the tomps of the Appian Way broken 
and falling to pieces, or transformed into rude fortresses held by wild-looking 
men in rusty armor, who sallied out to fight each other or, at rare intervals, to 
rob some train of wretched merchants, riding horses as rough and wild as 
themselves. Law gone, and order gone with it ; wealth departed, and self-respect 
forgotten in abject poverty ; each man defending his little with his own hand 
against the many who coveted it; Rome a den of robbers and thieves ; the 
Pope, when there was one—there was none in the year of Rienzi’s birth—- 
either defended by one baron against another, or forced to fly for his life. 
Men brawling in the streets, ill clad, savage, ready with sword and knife and 
club for any imaginable violence. Women safe from none but their own 
husbands and sons, and not always from them. Children wild and untaught, 
growing up to be fierce and unlettered like their fathers. And in the midst of 
such a city, Cola di Rienzi, with great heart and scanty learning, laboring 
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rH FOUNTAIN OF ‘TREVI, Copytight, Moonttan Cn 
to decipher the inscriptions that told of dead and ruined greatness, dreaming 
of a republic, of a tribune’s power, of the humiliation of the Barons, of a res- 
urrection for Italy and of her sudden return to the dominion of the world. 
TREVL 

The Arch of Claudius carried the Aqua Virgo, still officially called the Acqua 
Vergine, across the highway ; the water, itself, came to be called ‘‘ Trevi.’’ 

The legend that tells how the water was discovered gave it the first name it 
bore. A detachment of Roman soldiers, marching down from Preeneste, or 
Palestrina, in the summer heat, were overcome by thirst and could find 
neither stream nor well. A little girl, passing that way, led them aside from 
the highroad and brought them to a welling spring, clear and icy cold, known 
only to shepherds and peasants. They drank their fill and called it Aqua 
Virgo, the Maiden Water. And so it has remained for all ages. But it is 
commonly called ‘*Tyevi’?? in Rome, by the people and by strangers, and the 
name has a ring of poetry, by its associations. For they say that whoever 
will go to the great fountain, when the high moon rays dance upon the rippling 
water, and drink, and toss a coin far out into the middle, in offering to the 
genius of the plaec, shall surely come back to Rome again, old or young, 
sooner or later. Many have performed the rite, some secretly, sadly, heart- 
broken, for love of Rome and what it holds, and others gayly, many 
together, laughing. while they half believe, and sometimes believing alto- 
gether while they laugh. And some who loved, and could meet only in 
Rome, have gone there together, and women’s tears have sometimes dropped 
upon the silvered water that reflected the sad faces of grave men. 

THE PINCIAN HILL. 

The Pincian hill has always been the favorite home of artists of all kinds, 

and many have lived at one time or another in the little villas that once stood 
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there, and in the houses in the Via Sistina and southward, and up toward the 
Porta Pinciana. Guido Reni, the Carracci, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Claude 
Lorrain, have all left the place the association of their presence, and the Zuc- 
cheri brothers built themselves the house which still bears their name, Just 
below the one at the corner of the Trinita de’ Monti, known to all foreigners as 
the ‘‘Tempietto,”’ or little temple. But the Villa Medici stands as it did long 
ago, its walls uninjured, its trees grander than ever, its walks unchanged. 
Soft-hearted Baracconi, in love with those times more than with the Middle 
Age, speaks half tenderly of the people who used to meet there, calling them 
collectively a gay and light-hearted society, gentle, idle, full of graceful 
thoughts and delicate perceptions, brilliant reflections and light charms ; he 
regrets the gilded chairs, the huge built-up wigs, the small sword of the 
‘cavalier servente,’? and the abbé’s silk mantle, the semi-platonic friend- 
ships, the jests borrowed from Goldoni, the ‘‘ pastoral’’ scandal, and exchange 
of compliments and madrigals and epigrams, and the brilliant, powdered 
train of that extinct world. 

Whatever life may have been in those times, that world died in a pretty tab- 
leau, after the manner of Watteau’s paintings ; it meant little and accomplished 
little, and though its bright coloring brings it for a moment to the foreground, 
it has really not much to do with the Rome we know nor with the Rome one 
thinks of in the past, always great, always sad, always tragic, as no other city 
in the world can ever be. 

THE CASTLE OF SANT? ANGELO, 

To those who know something of Rome’s great drama, the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo is the most impressive of all her monuments. Like the Colosseum, 
it stands out in its round strength alone, sun-gilt and shadowy brown against 
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the profound sky. Like the great Amphitheatre, it has been buffeted in the 
storms of ages and is war-worn without, to the highest reach of a mounted 
man, and dinted above that by every missile invented in twelve hundred 
years, from the slinger’s pebble or leaden bullet to the cannon ball of the 
French artillery. Like the Colosseum, it is the crestless trunk of its former 
self. But it has life in it still, whereas the Colosseum died to a ruin when 
Urban the Eighth showed his successor how to tear down the outer wall and 
build a vast palace with a hundredth part of the great theatre. 

Sant’ Angelo is a living fortress yet, and nearly a thousand years have passed, 
to the certain knowledge of history, since it was ever a single day unguarded 
by armed men. Thirty generations of men at arms have stood sentry within 
its gates since Theodora Senatrix, the strong and sinful, flashed upon history 
out of impenetrable darkness, seized the fortress and made and unmade Popes 
at her will, till, dying, she bequeathed the domination to her only daughter, 
and her name to the tale of Roman tyranny. 

The Castle has been too often mentioned to warrant long description of it 
here, even if any man who has not lived for years among its labyrinthine 
passages could describe it accurately. The great descending corridor leads in 
a wide spiral downward to the central spot where Hadrian lay, and in the 
vast thickness of the surrounding foundations there is but stone, again stone 
and more stone. From the main entrance upward the fortress-is utterly irreg- 
ular within, full of gloomy chambers, short, turning staircases, dark prisons, 
endless corridors ; and above are terraces and rooms where much noble blood 
has been shed, and where many limbs have been racked and tortured, and 
battlements from which men good and bad, guilty and innocent, have been 
dropped a rope’s length by the neck to feed the crows. 


THE POPE. 

The Popes have always occupied an exceptional position as compared with 
other sovereigns. There is not, indeed, in the history of any nation or com- 
munity any record of an office so 
anomalous. To all intents and 
purposes Christianity is a form of 
socialism, the Church is a de- 
mocracy, and the government of 
the Popes has 
been despotic, 
in the proper 
sense—that is, 
it has been one 
of ‘‘absolute 
authority.”’ It 
is probably not 
necessary to say 
anything about 
the first state- 
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will be inclined to deny. Pure socialism means community of property, com- 
munity of social responsibility, and community of principles. As regards the 
democratic rules by which the Church governs itself, there cannot be two ways 
of looking at them. Peasant and prince have an equal chance of wearing the triple 
crown ; but in history it will be found that it has been more often worn by peas- 
ants than by princes, and most often by men issuing from the middle classes. 
Broadly, the requirements have always been those answered by personal merit 
rather than by any other consideration. The exceptions have perhaps been 
many, and the abuses not a few, but the general principle cannot be denied, and 
the present Pope came to the supreme ecclesiastical dignity by much the same 
steps as the majority of his predecessors. Since his elevation to the pontificate 
the Pecci family have established, beyond a doubt, their connection with the 
noble race of that name, long prominent in Siena, and having an ancient and 
historical right to bear arms and the title of count—a dignity of uncertain 
value in Italy, south of the Tuscan border, but well worth having when it has 
originated in the northern part of the country. 

Joachim Vincent Pecci, since 1878 Pope, under the name of Leo the Thir- 
teenth, was born at Carpineto, in the Volscian hills, in 1810. Born and bred in 
the keen air of the Volscian uplands, he is a southern Italian, but of the moun- 
tains, and there is still about him something of the hill people. He has the 
long, lean, straight, broad-shouldered frame of the true mountaineer, the 
marvelously bright eve, the eagle features, the well-knit growth of strength, 
traceable even in extreme old age ; and in character there is in him the well- 
balanced combination of a steady caution with an unerring, unhesitating de- 
cision, which appears in those great moments when history will not wait for 
little men’s long phrases, when the pendulum world is swinging its full stroke, 
and when it is either glory or death to lay strong hands upon its weight. 
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But when it stops for a time, and hangs motionless, the little men gather about 
it, and touch it boldly, and make theories about its next unrest, : 

In the matter of physique, there is, indeed, a resemblance between Leo the 
Thirteenth, President Lincoln and Mr. Gladstone—long, sinewy men all three, 
of a bony constitution and indomitable vitality, with large skulls, high cheek- 
bones, and energetic jaws—all three men of great physical strength, of pro- 
found capacity for study, of melancholic disposition, and of unusual eloquence. 
It might almost be said that these three men represent three distinct stages of 
one type—the real or material, the intellectual and the spiritual. 

Leo the Thirteenth probably approaches as nearly to real superiority as 
any great man now living. As a statesman, his abilities. are admitted to be 
of the highest order ; as a scholar, he is undisputedly one of the first Latinists 
of our time, and one of the most accomplished writers in Latin and Italian 
prose and verse ; as a man, he possesses the simplicity of character which 
almost always accompanies greatness, together with a healthy sobriety of tem- 
per, habit and individual taste rarely found in those beings whom we might 
call ‘motors’? among men. It is commonly said that the Pope has not 
changed his manner of life since he was a simple bishop. 

Since 1870 the Pope has not conducted the solemn services either in Saint 
Peter’s or in the Sixtine Chapel. The only services of this kind in which he 
takes part are those held in the Sixtine Chapel on the anniversary of the death 
of Pius the Ninth, and on the anniversary of his own coronation, “March 3rd. 
At these two functions there are also present the Sacred College, the bishops 
and prelates, the Roman nobility, the Knights of Malta, the Diplomatic 
Corps in full dress, and any foreign Catholic royal princes who may chance to 
be in Rome at the time. At the ‘‘ public’ consistories, held with great pomp 
in the Sala Regia, the Pope gives the new hat to each new cardinal ; but there 
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are also ‘‘ private’? consistories held in the beautiful Sala del Concistoro, near 
the hall of the Swiss Guards, at the entrance to the Pope’s apartments. 

In Holy Week, in order to meet the wants of the many eminent and devout 
Catholics who then flock to Rome, the Holy Father celebrates mass two 6r 
three times in the Sala Ducale, which is then turned into a chapel. During 
these masses motetts are sung by the famous Sixtine choir, under the direction 
of the old Maestro Mustafa, once the greatest soprano of the century, but at 
the same time so accomplished a musician as to have carned the common 
name of ‘ Palestrina redivivus.’’ It is to be regretted that he has never 
allowed any of his beautiful compositions to be published. 

The ‘ pontifical court,’ as itis called, consists (1898) of Cardinal Rampolla, 
the Secretary of State ; Cardinal Mario Mocenni, the pro-prefect of the Holy 
Apostolic Palaces, a personage of the highest importance, who has sole control 
of everything connected with the Vatican palace and all the vast mass of ad- 
joining buildings ; the Maggiordomo, who, besides many other functions, is 
the manager of the museums, galleries and inhabited apartments ; the Maestro 
di Camera, who nearly corresponds to a master of ceremonies, and superin- 
tends all audiences ; the almoner and manager of the Papal charities, assisted 
by a distinguished priest, who is also a lawyer, formerly secretary to the well- 
known Monsignor de Merode ; a monk of the Dominican order, who super- 
vises the issuing of books printed at the Vatican ; a chief steward ; four 
private secretaries, who take turns of service lasting a week for each, and are 
always with the Pope ; and, finally, the chief of the Vatican police. Moreover, 
his Holiness has his private preacher, who delivers sermons before him in 
Advent and Lent, and his confessor, both of whom are always Capuchin monks, 
in accordance with a very ancient tradition. 

It must not be supposed by the uninitiated that these few persons in any 
way represent the central directive administration of the Catholic Church. On 
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the contrary, the only one of them who is occupied in that larger field is Car- 
dinal Rampolla, the Secretary of State. The others are, strictly speaking, the 
chief personages of the Pontifical household, as we should say. 

Outside of Italy the position of Leo the Thirteenth in Rome is not generally 
understood. Most people suppose that the expression ‘‘the prisoner in the Vat- 
ican,’ which he applies to himself, and which is very generally applied to him 
by the more ardent of Italian Catholics, is a mere empty phrase, and that his 
confinement within his small dominion is purely a matter of choice. This is 
not the case. So far as the political theory of the question is concerned, it is 
probable that the Pope would not in any case be inclined to appear openly on 
Italian territory unless he showed himself as the official guest of King Hum- 
bert, who would naturally be expected to return the visit. To make such an 
official visit and such an appearance would be in fact to accept the Italian 
domination in Rome, a course which would be contrary to the accepted Cath- 
olic idea of the social basis necessary for the Papacy. It would not necessarily 
be an uncatholic act, however, but it would certainly be an unpapal one. No 
one would expect the ex-Empress of the French, for instance, to live openly 
in Paris, as though the Parisians had never been her subjects, and as though 
she accepted the Republic in a friendly and forgiving spirit. And the case is 
to all intents end purposes exactly identical. 

But this is not all. It is unfortunately true that there is another and much 
better reason why Leo the Thirteenth cannot show himself in the streets of 
Rome. It is quite certain that his life would not be safe. The enthusiastic 
friends of Italy who read glowing accounts of the development of the new 
kingdom and write eloquent articles in the same strain, will be utterly horri- 
fied at this statement, and will, moreover, laugh to scorn the idea that the 
modern civilize Italian would conspire to take the life of a harmless and un- 
offending old man. They will be quite right. The modern civilized Italians 
would treat the Pope with the greatest respect and consideration if he ap- 
peared amongst them. Most of them. would take off their hats and stand 
aside while he drove by, and a great many of them would probably go down 
upon their knees in the street to receive his blessing. The King, who isa gentle- 
man and tolerant of religious practices, would treat the head of the Church 
with respect. The Queen, who is not only religious, but devout, would hail 
the reappearance of the Pontiff with enthusiasm. But unfortunately for the 
realization of any such thing, Rome is not peopled only by modern civilized 
Italians, nor Italy either. There is in the city a very large body of social dem- 
ocrats, anarchists and the like, not to mention the small nondescript rabble 
which everywhere does its best to bring discredit upon socialistic principles— 
a mere handful, perhaps, but largely composed of fanatics and madmen, peo- 
ple half hysterical from failure, poverty, vice and indigestion of so-called 
‘free thought.’’ There have not been many sovereigns nowadays whose lives 
have not been attempted by such men at one time or another. 


SAINT PETER’S. 


Involuntarily we conceive that Saint Peter’s has always stood where it stands, 
and it becomes at once, in our imaginations, the witness of mueh which it really 
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never saw. Its 
calm seems 
meant to outlast 
history; one 
thinks that, 
while the Re- 
public built 
Rome, and Au- 
gustus adorned 
it, and Nero 
burned it on the 
other side of the 
Tiber, the cathe- 
dral of the world 
was here, looking 
on across the yel- 
low water, con- 
scious of its own 
eternity, and 
solemnly — indif- 
ferent to the 
ventures and ad- 
ventures of man- 
kind. : 

It is hard to 
reduce the great 
building, in im- 
agination, to the 
little * basilica : psy 
built by Con- ih ia ae Copyright, Macmillan Co. 
stantine the sen- 
timentalist, on 
the site of Nero’s circus ; built by some other man, perhaps, for no one knows 
surely ; but a little church, at best, compared with many of those which St. 
Peter’s dwarfs to insignificance now. To remind men of him, the effigy of 
that same Constantine sits on a marble charger there, on the left, beneath the 
portico, behind the great iron gate, with head thrown back, and lifted hand, 
and marble eyes gazing ever on the cross. Some say that he really embraced 
Christianity only when dying. 

Now came Constantine, in love with religion and inclined to think Christian- 
ity the best, and made a famous edict in Milan, and it is said that he laid the 
deep foundations of the old Church of Saint Peter’s, which afterward stood 
more than eleven hundred years. He built it over the little oratory of Anacle- 
tus, whose chapel stood where the saint’s body had lain, under the nearest 
left-hand pillar of the canopy that covers the high altar, as you go up from 
the door. Constantine’s church was founded, on the south side, within the 
lincs of Nero’s circus, outside of it on the north side, and parallel with its 
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length. Most churches are built with the apse to the east, but Constantine's, 
like the present basilica, looked west, because from time immemorial the 
bishop of Rome, when consecrating, stood on the further side of the altar from 
the people, facing them over it. And the church was consecrated by Pope 
Sylvester the First, in the year 826. 

The ages slipped on till the chureh was in bad repair and in danger of 
falling, when’ Nicholas the Fifth was Pope, in 1450, He called Alberti and 
Rosseltmi, who tiade the first plan; but it was the great Julius the Second 
who laid the first stone of the present basilica, according to Bramante’s plan, 
under the northeast pillar of the dome, where the statue of Saint Veronica now 
stands. The plan was changed many times, and it was not until 1626, on the 
thirteen hundredth anniversary of Saint Sylvester's consecration, that Urban 
the Eighth consecrated what we now call the Church of Saint Peter. 

The heavy leathern curtain falls by its own weight, and the air is suddenly 
changed. A hushed, half-rhythmic sound, as of a world breathing in its sleep, 
makes the silence alive, The light is not dim or ineffectual, but very soft and 
high, and it is as rich as floating gold dust in the far distance, and in the apse, 
an eighth of a mile from the door. There is a blue and hazy atmospheric 
distance, up in the cupola, a twelfth of a mile above the pavement. 

It is all very big. The longest ship that crosses the ocean could lie in the 
nave between the door and the apse, and her masts from deck to truck would 
scarcely top the eanopy of the high altar, which looks so small under the 
super-possible vastness of the immense dome, 

The church is not only a real landmark. Astronomers say that if there 
were a building of the same dimensions on the moon we could easily see it 
with our modern telescopes. It is also, in a manner, one of Time’s great 
mile-stones, of which some trace will probably remain till the very end of the 
world’s life. Its mere mass will insure to it the permanence of the great 
pyramid of Cheops. Its mere name associates it forever with the existence of 
Christianity from the earliest time. 


Let us part here, at the threshold of Saint Peter's, not saving farewell to 
Rome, nor taking leave without hope of meeting on this consecrated ground 
again ; but since the city lies behind us, region beyond region, memory over 
memory, legend within Jegend, and because we have passed through it by 
steps and by stations, very quickly, vet not thoughtlessly nor irreverently, let 
us now go each our way fora time, remembering some of those things, that 
we may know them better if we see them again, 

For aman can no more say a last farewell to Rome than he can take leave 
of eternity. The years move on, but she waits ; the cities fall, but she stands ; 
the old races of men lie dead in the track wherein mankind wanders always 
hetween two darknesses ; vet Rome lives, and her changes are not from life to 
death, as ours are, but from one life to another. A man may live with Rome, 
laugh with her, dream with her, weep with her, die at her feet ; but for him 
who knows her there is no good-bye, for she has taken the high seat of his 
heart, and whither he goes, she is with him. in joy or sorrow, with wonder, 
longing or regret, as the chords of his heart were tuned by his angel in heaven. 


THE LEGEND OF MIRATZALU. 
By JEAN RAMEAU.* 


GREAT Hairy Man, in a far-distant year, 
A Miratzalu called, 
A Great Hairy Man, dark, ugly and 
drear— 
The dogs in his tracks howled their lives 
out for fear, 
The birds that espied him were stricken, 
appalled, 
Their eyes shriveled up as they died ! 
The toads spurned his footsteps and loathing 
expired ; 
The panthers untamed 
From his presence unclean and repellant 
retired :— 
Though his heart with deep passion was 
tenderly fired 
And he spake to Eve’s daughters—their - 
spirits were shamed, 
So they wept in death’s grip by his side. 
* * * * * * 
Miratzalu saw, on a pale night in May, 
Blonde Ismay, the Queen, 
Fair Ismay, all perfumed, who crossed his 
. lone way, 
Seven Ethiops guarding her baldachin gay, 
In a bright golden car, which grandly 
fourteen 
White elephants lazily drew. 
Then Miratzalu said: ‘‘Oh, I love thee. 
my sweet!” 
; And Ismay, the Queen, 
’Neath her diadem paled, and she shook 


in her seat, 
And, feeling death nigh, sent a summons 
most fleet 
To Kalitzar, the Headsman, whose scimitar 
keen 


Cuts a neck as the herb wet with dew. 


“Quick, gird thee, my headsman, this mon- 
ster thou’lt slay !’” 
And the Great Hairy Man, 
That none might behold his dread features 
by day, 
Was led in the night to the desert, away ; 
Yet, lo! of sweet light, through the clouds, 
a full span 
Slipt down from the brow of the moon ! 


* Done into English by Reuben Briggs Davenport. 
38 
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On him her fair face ‘twixt the curtains opaque 
Shed a pitying look ; 
And quickly two tears did his hot eyelids slake, 
And he pleaded: ‘‘Oh, Headsman, my sole leave to take 
Of the one tender gaze that my foulness can brook— 
L pray thee but grant me this boon }”’ 


Then Kalitzar, the Headsman, his great sword put by; 
And, exalted and grave, 
Miratzalu stretched his clasped hands to the sky 
And waited his plaint in a passionate cry, 
That with pure ringing notes his dark bosom outgave— 
As the stag to the coy, distant doe. 
He told of his anguish, his spirit’s unrest— 
And the Moon heard his prayer : 
For tenderly now yearned her own virgin breast 
For the black arms that never—ah! never had prest 
A loved one: so, naively, to heal his despair, 
She sought his dim station below ! 


Lo! a Being there glowed ’neath the tear-jeweled face— 
Full of tenderness now, 

And her luminous arms in a mystic embrace 

Miratzalu took, while joy-notes in space 
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Were rapturously heard, as she kissed the dark brow 
Of the Monster, the Great Hairy Man. 
And ’neath the sweet touch of the Moon’s luscious lip— 
Oh, miraculous spell !— 
His foulness had vanished, as sun-god doth sip 
The night-damp from blossoms that helplessly dip 
In the fen: and before him Kalitzar straight fell, 
As were it the great Tartar Khan ! 


And the Queen was made whole of her malady, when 
They told her of this: 
And her heart was deep-moved, and sobbingly then : 
“T love thee, Miratzalu, fairest of men! 
Take my rare ring of gold, take my crown for a kiss, 
Be my master, my lover, my king!” 
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But Miratzalu said, in his sovereign tone, 
To Her Suppliant Grace : 
“The Moon is my sweetheart, my mistress, my own !’’?— 
So he chants in the wind, where he dwells quite alone— 
Till at midnight he’s clasped in the Moon’s fond embrace, 
Like a star in a nebulous ring. 


IN PORITTER. 3 eat 


THE OLD PARSONAGE, NAZARETH. 


N Christmas Eve, 1741, a party of German Moravians, 
seventeen in number, were assembled in a small 
log cabin on the banks of the Lehigh River, in Penn- 

sylvania, to celebrate the anniversary of Christ’s birth. Among them were 

Count Nicholas Louis von Zinzendorf and his daughter, Benigna, who had 

just arrived in this country from England. ; 
Adjoining the cabin was an humble stable, and, in the course of the 

festivities, Count Zinzendorf entered it with his followers, and sang with great 
ardor the hymn beginning : 


“Nicht aus Jerusalem, sondern Bethlehem 
Aus dem, Komt was mir fromet.”’ 


And thus, according to John Martin Mack, a missionary who was present on 
the occasion, the settlement was christened Bethlehem. 

Although not the earliest colony attempted by the Moravians in the New 
World, Bethlehem was the first one successfully established, and is regarded 
by them as the natal place of their religion on the American continent. 
Indeed, this quaint old town is looked upon with especial reverence by the 
United Brethren ; it is associated with all their most cherished customs and 
traditions, and to it they make pilgrimages from all parts of the land at 
Christmas, Easter and other great festi- 
val occasions. 

The Moravians, or the United Breth- 
ren, as they should properly be called, 
are the oldest Protestant sect claiming 
the Apostolic succession for their min- 
istry. They trace their origin back to 
the Waldenses, who first made their 
appearance in Bohemia in 1176, and, 
finding their doctrines and practices 
acceptable to many of the people of 
that country and Moravia, joined with 
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them in forming a religious society 
known as the Bohemian Brethren. From 
these united people sprung John Huss, 
who, about the year 1400, brought the 
doctrines of the brethren before the 
world, and was finally burned at the 
stake as a heretic on the 6th of July, 
1415. He is regarded as the founder of 
the Moravian Church. 

It was not, however, until the year 
1456 that the brethren were permitted eles SES Si ee 
by George Podiebrad, of Bohemia, to MORAVIAN CHURCH, NAZARETH. 
form themselves into an association, designated the Unitas Fratrum, and to 
settle in the principality of Litiz. There they struggled on for years against 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, until at last Count Zinzendorf, of Saxony, 
invited them to come and live upon his estate of Berthelsdorf, in Upper 
Lusatia. It is from this time that they date their prosperity as a religious sect. 

On the 17th of June, 1722, a little company of ten Moravians arrived at 
the count’s manor, and immediately began the erection of a house for their 
own accommodation. Such was the humble beginning of ‘‘ Hernhut,’”’ that 
was destined to become one of the most unique religious communities of 
modern times. 

One of the principal objects of the Hernhut community was the conversion 
of heathen to Christian- 
ity, and it was not long 
before they began to es- 
tablish foreign missions. 
In 1731 David Net- 
schmann, one of the ten 
original settlers of Hern- 
hut, was sent out to 
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WHITEFIELD HOUSE, WILITEFIELD—EAST VIEW, SISTERS’ HOUSE. 


found a missionary colony on the island of St. Croix, in the Danish West 
Indies. The attempt failed of success. A few years later another colony 
was attempted in Georgia. This also proved unsuccessful. In the mean- 
time, George Whitefield, the famous English Methodist, had come to Ameriea 
on a missionary tour, and had purchased 5,000 acres of land at Nazareth, in 
Pennsylvania, on which to establish a colony of the converts he had made 
in England. He had carly in the year laid the corner stone of an asylum 
for colored orphans in Georgia, and, in pursuance of his projects for ame- 
liorating the condition of negroes in the Colonies, determined to erect a 
school for colored children on his newly acquired land. 

He accordingly proposed to the Moravians he had met in the Soutn, and 
who were all first-class mechanics, to undertake the work for him. So they 
broke up their settlement in Georgia, which had never been a thriving one, 
and accompanied him to Nazareth. There, early in the year 1740, they 
commenced the erection of the great stone house, now known as the White- 
field House, and occupied by che Moravian Historical Society of Nazareth. 
But before it was completed the great field-preacher became prejudiced 
against the brethren, in consequence of doctrinal differences, and decided to 
expel them from the Nazareth tract. 

About this time Bishop David Nitschmann arrived from Europe with a 
commission to locate a settlement for the Moravians, and purchased five hun- 
dred acres of land at the junction of the Monocacy Creek with the Lehigh 
River. He was joined by the mechanics who had been working for White- 
field, and, early in the year 1741. took possession of his purchase. It is 
recorded that ‘‘ one wintry day this dauntless Moravian, sixty-four years old, 
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who had faced the sharp blasts of bitterest trials and abundant toils, stand- 
ing up to his knees in the snow, sent his trusty ax into the first tree felled 
for the building of Bethlehem.”’ 

The first reinforcement of Europeans which came to join the dozen settlers 
living in the two log cabins that constituted all there was of the town in 
1742, reached the southern bank of the Lehigh at noon of a June day in that 
year. It consisted of fifty-six church members, who had come over from 
England in the ship Catharine, purchased expressly for the purpose by the 
celebrated Moravian Bishop Spangenberg. In Moravian annals these emi- 
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grants are designated ‘‘the First Sea Congregation,’’ and their descendants 


take the same honorable pride in their ancestry as do those of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who came to New England in the Mayflower in the year 1620. 

The pressing need of more colonists to build up the infant settlement 
hastened Zinzendorf’s return to Europe. He arrived in England on the 17th 
of February, 1748, and immediately set about collecting a ship’s company, 
and chartering a vessel for the Pennsylvania colony. The company of emi- 
grants, styled in Moravian annals ‘‘the Second Sea Congregation,’’ num- 
hered over one hundred church members, and set sail from Cowes, in the 
ship The Little Strength, on September 27th, 1748, arriving in New York har- 
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bor on the 26th of the following November. It was perhaps the most re- 
markable band of colonists that ever landed on the American continent. 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Wendish Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, France, Italy and 
Switzerland were all represented among the pilgrims, who, a few days after 
their arrival, started for their destination on foot, accompanied by wagons 
containing their worldly goods. 

On arriving in Bethlehem thirty young couples, who had been married in 
Hernhut in a solemn service just before starting for Pennsylvania, were 
transferred to the newly finished ‘‘ Whitefield House,’’ at Nazareth, which 
had been sold to the Moravians, along with the 5,000 acres that surrounded 
it, sometime earlier in the year. Whitefield had been obliged to abandon 
his scheme of colonization for lack of funds to carry it out. As there was no 
highway as yet between the two settlements, ‘‘the brethren led the way, 
each with his ax in hand to clear the path from obstructions. The sisters 
followed with a simple luncheon.’’ On their arrival at Nazareth they met 
for worship in the hall 
of their new home, which 
was on that occasion con- 
secrated as their future 
sanctuary. Thus Naza- 
reth also became a Mo- 
ravian settlement. 

It has been stated 
above that one of the 
principal objects of the 
society of United Breth- 
ren was the conversion 
of the heathen to Chris- 
tianity. In pursuance of 
this the Moravians of 
Bethlehem lived together 
at first in one general 
community, having all 
things in common. Al- 
though this was not de- 
manded by the rules and 
usages of their society, 
it was rendered necessary 
by their poverty and 
peculiar situation. In- 
deed they could not 
have hoped to extend 
their missions among the 
Indians in any other 
way. They placed them- 
selves, therefore, under STREET IN NAZARETH. 
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the direction of 
the chiefs of their 
congregation, 
and commenced 
the construction 
of buildings suit- 
able to a com- 
munity life. The 
first of these 
erected was the 
Gemeni Haus, or 
the Congrega- 
tion House, that 
is still standing 
at the corner of 
Church — Street 
and Cedar Alley. 
Its corner stone 
was laid Septem- 
ber 28th, 1741, 
and it was com- 
pleted during 
the following 
year. It was 
originally a log 
house, having a steep roof pierced by two stories of quaint dormer-windows ; 
but, in 1868, the logs were covered with clap-boards, and the old structure 
assumed its present appearance. 

The first church in Bethlehem was a large room on the second floor of this 
building. It is now divided into four apartments, but the stout wooden pil- 
lars that once supported its low ceiling can still be seen in the partition walls. 
Here the brethren held their religious services for nine years, and here also 
the Mohican David, the first Indian convert, was baptized. The lower and 
upper floors were reserved for the ministers and their families, and are still 
used for that purpose. On the 5th of April, 1751, the stone addition to the 
Gemeni Haus, now known as the ‘‘Old Chapel,’? was commenced. It was 
the second church in which the congregation held services. 

Directly east of it, and at a right angle, is the stone structure known as the 
‘©Old School.’? This was the first Moravian seminary for females, and was 
erected in the years 1745 and 1746. The upper floor was divided into apart- 
ments for the ‘‘ Married Couples,’’ and the lower floor contained their dining 
room and kitchen, and also a kitchen for the ‘‘ Single Brethren.’’ The mid- 
dle floor was reserved for the school. On August 8th, 1742, the corner stone 
of the structure which forms the western end of the present ‘‘Sisters’ House’’ 
was laid, and, on the completion of the building in December of the same 
year, it was occupied by the single ‘brethren. It continued to be their 
community house until November, 1784, when they moved their quarters to 
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GABLE END, SISTERS’ HOUSE. 


the central building of the present seminary for young ladies, which had 
been prepared for their reception some years before. Then that part of the 
community of ‘‘Single Sisters ’’ that had been housed at Nazareth took pos- 
session of the old build- 
ing. Until 1752. their 
entire community had 
lived in that town ; then 
a wing was added to the 
house above described 
for the accommodation 
of half their number. 
In 1773 another wing was 
erected, and the square 
of community houses 
completed as it now 
stands. For the particu- 
lars concerning these 
buildings I am indebted 
to John Hill Martin’s 
‘Historical Sketch of 
Bethlehem.”’ 

In the early days of the 
Moravian Church the 
sexes were separated as 
much as possible. The 
DEAD HOUSE AND CHAPEL, ministers and their fa- 
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milies, the married couples, the children attending school, the single women 
and the single men, had each a separate house assigned to them ; and, 
although they did not lead a monastic life, they were pledged to a strict ob- 
servance of the rules and regulations laid down by the chiefs of their congre- 
gation. Thus, the ‘‘single sisters’? were not permitted to pass the ‘single 
brethren’s ’’ house, nor were they allowed to look at one another if they 
chanced to meet by accident. The sisters were forbidden to mention the 
name of any of the brethren, and thus the two sexes grew up in complete 
ignorance of one another until the time came for them to marry, when the 
contract was arranged entirely by their elders. 

Moreover, they were forbidden any vain show in dress. ‘‘ The straight, 
unlappelled, dark brown coat, the broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, the 
knee-buckled small clothes, the broad, round-toed shoe, were consistent 
characteristics of a Moravian brother; whilst the plain drab or black silk 
bonnet, the three-cornered white ’kerchief, the plain silk gown, the comfort- 
able hood-furnished cloak, the stuff shoe, for comfort and convenience, were 
the sister’s attire. . . . This costume was continued inviolate until 
about 1825; since then the Moravians have not been distinguishable by dress 
from any other denomination of Christian people.”’ 

In order to render themselves independent of the outside world they 
engaged in a great variety of industries. The brethren raised hemp, flax and 
wool, grain of all kinds, from which they made starch and flour, and also 
the famous buckwheat meal, which was in such great demand until recent 
years. They tanned their own leather, made their own shoes, brewed their 
own beer, manufactured their own bricks and mortar, and even contrived 
their own tools and machinery. The sisters busied themselves in spinning, 
weaving, fulling, dyeing, bleaching, and in embroidery and needle work, at 
which they were adepts. Letters are still preserved in the 
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merchants in Philadelphia for dress goods for their wives, to be made by the 
Moravian women. 

And as they worked they sang. Bishop Spangenberg, writing in 1746, 
says: ‘‘ Never, since the creation of the world, were there made and sung 
such lovely and holy shepherds’, ploughing, reapers’, thrashing, spinners’, 
knitters’, sewers’, washers’ and other laboring hymns, as by these people. 
An entire farmers’ hymn-book might be made of them.’’ The primitive 
Moravians were essentially a musical people. 

In carrying out the work of converting their savage neighbors the brethren 
were animated by a common will. Indeed, they made so many sacrifices, 
and labored so industriously to this end that, in November, 1756, fifteen 
years after the first settlement of the town, they were supporting, or helping 
to support, over one hundred missionaries of both sexes. Their earliest con- 
verts were made among the Indians in their own immediate vicinity ; and, 
in order to keep them under civilizing influences, the brethren erected for 
their use a chapel and a number of log houses about three miles northwest of 
Bethlehem. This settlement was called Nain, and it proved a considerable 
drain upon the resources of the community in times of peace, and a grave 
responsibility in war times. On the removal of the Indians, in 1765, from 
Nain to the Susquehanna, several of their houses were conveyed to Beth- 
lehem, among them the chapel, which is still standing, in an altered 
condition, in Market Street, west of the Moravian cemetery. 

Bethlehem and Nazareth were frontier towns, and during these troublous 
times great numbers of white settlers resorted to them for safety. Most of 
these people had abandoned their homes on the first approach of the Indians, 
and were entirely destitute. The school houses, mills and barns were 
allotted to them as residences, and the brethren provided them with food 
and clothing ; yet, despite their hospitality, they did not escape persecution 
at the hands of their 
white neighbors. 
The inhabitants of 
the Kittatinny 
valley were exceed- 
ingly embittered to- 
ward them for ac- 
cording their In- 
dian converts pro- 
tection, and even 
accused them of 
being in league with 
the French, because 
they refused to en- 
gage in offensive 
warfare, which was 
against the princi- 
ples of their reli- 
TH OLD SUN INN—BUILT IN 1758, gion. 
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When the Moravians first settled Bethlehem their remoteness from the 
routes of travel rendered an inn unnecessary, but each year had brought a 
larger tide of immigration southward from the populous parts of the prov- 
inces and from abroad. The country became dotted with farms ; roads were 
opened in various directions ; and, as Bethlehem lay on the highway con- 
necting the north and east with Philadelphia and Baltimore, a house of en- 
tertainment for travelers was greatly needed. This resulted in the construc- 
tion, in 1758, of the Sun Inn—one of the most famous of American hostelries. 

During the Revolution, the Moravians of Bethlehem and Nazareth were 
placed in a very trying position. As it was against the principles of their 
religion to engage in offensive warfare, none of them bore arms on either 
side. The Americans were at first prejudiced against them on this account, 
the more so when it became known that most of their clergy sided with the 
Tories ; but when, in the winter of 1776, Bethlehem became the seat of the 
General Hospital of the Continental Army, and the brethren gave up their 
community buildings to the sick and wounded, supplying them with food 
and clothing, and showing them every act of kindness, public sentiment 
changed in their favor. 

The historian of the Lehigh Valley records that ‘‘in consequence of the 
removal of the hospital to Bethlehem, in 1776, the place was visited by 
many persons of distinction, among whom were General Washington, the 
Marquis de Lafayette, Count Pulaski, Baron de Kalb, Generals Armstrong, 
Gates, Mifflin and Schuyler, John Hancock, Henry Laurens, Benjamin 
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Franklin, John Adams and others. It was during this time that Count Pu- 
laski was complimented for his gallantry by a presentation of a banner, em- 
broidered by the ‘Single Sisters’ as a token of their gratitude for the protec- 
tion he had afforded them, surrounded as they were by rough and uncouth 
soldiery.’? It was borne with the colors of Pulaski’s regiment until he fell 
in the attack upon Savannah in 1779, when it was used as his winding sheet. 
It is now in possession of the Maryland Historical Society at Baltimore. 

After the Revolution, the brethren of Bethlehem, Nazareth and other 
Moravian settlements near by entered upon the Arcadian period of their his- 
tory. They had already cleared their lands, built their towns, and estab- 
lished wise laws for the regulation of their congregations. Their annals from 
this time on are those of a simple, agricultural people, happy in the free 
exercise of their religion, and in the peaceful enjoyment of the wealth 
acquired by their prudence and industry. The life of each community cen- 
tred in its church. It inspired the brethren in their daily avocations, and 
provided the innocent amusements with which they beguiled their leisure 
hours. One of their chief sources of enjoyment was the ‘‘ Love Feasts,”’ 
held in their churches on various festival occasions. This ancient and beau- 
tiful practice has been continued in their congregations since the earliest 
days of Morayianisin. : 

That a cemetery should be chosen as the scene of a festive gathering, as 
frequently it is at Bethlehem, will probably appear strange to those who are 
unfamiliar with Moravian customs and habits of thought. The grave has no 
terrors for the brethren. The cemeteries in Bethlehem and Nazareth take the 
place of public parks. Women sit on the benches with their sewing, and 
children play among the tombstones under the shade of the trees ; and thus 
the Moravian graveyard becomes a place of cheerful resort to the living as 
well as a tranquil resting place for the dead. Moreover, it is associated with 
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one of the most beautiful observances of their church. On Easter morning, 
at sunrise, the Moravian congregations assemble in their respective cemeteries, 
and sing their liturgy to the accompaniment of trombone choirs. 

In the Moravian cemetery at Bethlehem there are several tombstones that 
are deserving of particular mention. One of them bears the following 
inscription : 

“In Memory oF 
TscHoop—a Monican INDIAN, 
wHo, IN Hoiy Baptism, Aprit 177u, 1742, 
RECEIVED THE NAME OF 
Joun.”’ 


This Christian Indian, under the name of Chingachgook, the father of 
Uncas, is one of the principal characters in James Fenimore Cooper's serics 
of novels, ‘‘ The Leather Stocking Tales.’’ Near his grave, toward the west, 
are interred the remains of Netschmann, the founder of Bethlehem. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Moravians are so different from those of 
every other Christian denomination that they call for more than a passing 
mention. In Bethlehem it has long been the custom to announce the death 
of a brother or sister by the music of trombones, performed in the belfry of 
the church. ‘‘ The notes are not blown at random,’’ says a writer in the 
Moravian. ‘‘ They give utterance, as it were, to a living voice.’’ Three 
dirges are performed. The first is the announcement of a death ;_ the second 
designates the sex and 
class to which the de- 
parted belonged, while 
the third is a repctition 
of the first, and is in- 
tended as the believer’s 
response to the sad an- 
nouncement. The coffin 
containing the remains 
of the departed is never 
brought into the church. 
During the funeral sery- 
ices it is placed in the 
‘*dead house ’’—a_ neat 
little building back of 
the church, and shaded 
by a magnificent weep- 
ing willow. From this 
repository it is carried in 
procession to the ceme- 
tery, where it is interred 
with impressive  cere- 
monies. ‘'The mourn- 
ful accompaniment of 
the trombones on such 
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occasions,’’ writes John Hill Martin, ‘‘ never fails to remind the hearer of 
the beautiful lines, ‘For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.’’’ As the Moravians con- 
sider it wrong in principle to grieve for the dead, they never put on 
mourning. 

Christmas is celebrated by the brethren as a season of free, joyous social 
intercourse, during which many old customs are practiced that have long ago 
been abandoned by other Christian denominations. Wreaths and garlands 
of holly and evergreen are universally used as Christmas decorations ; but 
the Moravians alone have adhered to the practice—brought with them from 
the fatherland—of building elaborate embellishments in their houses. These 
Christmas ‘‘ Putzes,’’ as they are called, are generally miniature representa- 
tions of beautiful scenes in nature—indoor landscapes that in many cases 
display great artistic taste and mechanical ingenuity in their arrangement. 

In the olden time, when the unmarried people of opposite sexes lived 
apart in separate communities, and were not allowed to associate with one 
another, the sweet privilege of falling in love with and courting the young 
lady of his choice was denied the Moravian youth. When a young man 
wished to marry he was obliged to hand in the name of the lady he had 
selected to the chiefs of the congregation. If they deemed the marriage in- 
advisable, recourse was had to the lot to decide the question. This game 
of chance was always entered upon with solemnity and preceded by prayer. 
If the drawing turned out unfavorable to the young man, his hope of marry- 
ing that particular young lady was forever blasted. If it was favorable to 
him, she still had the privilege of refusal. Indeed so many impediments 
were thrown in the way of marriage in the early days of the Bethlehem set- 
tlement that the authoritits at Hernhut felt it incumbent upon them to in- 
terfere on behalf of the young people. Accordingly the Rev. Bishop John, 
Baron de Watteville, was sent to America, in 1756, to unite fourteen couples 
in marriage. The ceremonies were all performed at one and the same time 
by different ministers in the old place of worship in the second story of the 
Gemeni Haus in the presence of the whole congregation. 

From the founding of Bethlehem, in 1741 to 1844, every foot of ground in 
the town was owned by the Moravian community, and no outsider could 
buy an inch of it. But on January 11th, 1844, this exclusiveness was 
abolished by an act of the church council ; the town was thrown open to 
others, and lots were sold to all who wishsd to buy. This was the begin- 
ning of modern Bethlehem—a town of 20,000 inhabitants and churches of 
every religious denomination. Although the change has operated unfavora- 
bly tothe continuance of ancient Moravian customs and traditions, so that 
many beautiful practices of the early brethren are gradually falling into dis- 
use, Bethlehem is still the headquarters of Moravianism in America. 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita ! 


By EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘' THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 


THE time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aristocratic young English- 
man, traveling on the continent of Europe, receives a letter announcing the sudden death of his uncle, the Duke of 
Rochester, and the young man’s succession to the title and estates. He will formally enter upon this succession 
and its responsibilities one month hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime the new Duke of 
Rochester determines to have his fling in freedom. The young duke’s determination receives at once a stimulus 
and an object, in the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady traveling alone, post-haste, and 
who stops for relay at the inn which is the scene of the story’s opening. The duke impulsively decides tu 
follow her. The lady—who turns out to be Eva Visconti, prima donna of the Royal Opera—soon penetrates 
ner handsome follower’s disguise, and he is in the act of declaring his infatuation, when they are surprised 
hy a dashing cavalier, Count Gustaf von Nenberg. The count, being a favored admirer of the fair Eva, treats the 
Englishman with such indignity that the latter, having revealed his true condition and title, demands the repara- 
tion of one gentleman to another. A duel with swords is arranged under the supervision of a local worthy, Dr. 
Theophilus Baumann. They fight in a chamber of the inn by candlelight. Rochester is wounded; and, being 
nursed by the prima donna, the affair ends in mutual reconciliation, which is celebrated by a merry banquet it the 
inn. The next day the duke, the count, and the prima donna proceed together to the capital, where the latter is to 
fulfill a professional engagement at the opera. Rochester accepts the hospitality of Neuberg, who introduces him 
to his bosom friend, Michael Spencer, an English professor sojourning in the capital, and who is in high favor at 
court, Spencer dwells alone in an ancient house by the riverside. He is a great philosopher, a noble and charming 
man, and exerts a wholesome influence over the King himself, Neuberg informs Rochester, yet when it comes to 
matters of love, Spencer is as weak a mortal as any of them. He is indifferent to the preference shown him by 
the warm and beauteous Eva, yet is enmeshed in a wild infatuation for the Countess Lucena, a fascinating lady 
with a dubious past, who occupies a high position in the court circle. 


CHAPTER XX.—ContInueEp. 


}OCHESTER watched Neuberg a little while, striving to 
follow these complicated thoughts ; but seeing the musing 
likely to be prolonged, he grew impatient. 

‘“What about the King and the scolding ?”’ 

“Oh,’’ said Neuberg, starting and falling in his easy 
way back to his former matter, ‘‘that was a sight! I 
wish you had been there. It was upon the subject of 
horses, too, which is for the moment one of his Majesty’s favorite studies. 
He is just now having a splendid young blood mare broken in for him 
under: the supervision of Herr von Sachs—a Prussian beast, Rochester, 
and, by the by, one of those court serpents about whom I was speaking 
to you. This Sachs has a rough rider—another Prussian beast—whom 
he swears by. We found them all in the stable-yard, my royal master, 


Sachs, the rough rider and the mare. And the mare was making as 
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firm a protest as she could, poor creature, against the treatment. I don’t 
know how you manage these things in England, but to see Sachs’s precious 
system applied—well, it is not a pretty sight !_ The fellow’s boots were blood 
up to the calf, and the mare’s mouth ran blood and foam. ‘Good God ! 
your Majesty,’ said Spencer, ‘what have you here?’ My mind misgave me. 
I wished I could spirit him away, and gave him a sharp nudge to make him 
hold his tongue. ‘Oh,’ says the King, ‘an incurably obstinate and vicious 
animal, I am afraid. For, according to Sachs’s report here, none but his 
man will ever be able to manage her. More is the pity, for she is the pick of 
the stud.’ 

‘¢Obstinate?’ says Spencer; ‘Neuberg, leave me alone!’ and I gave 
it up. ‘Vicious? No, not if I am a judge of physiognomy. Tortured, sir.’ 

‘¢*«Physiognomy in a horse?’ says the King. ‘Oh, these philosophers !’ 
and he laughs very loud. As for Sachs, he went quite green. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
says he, ‘Mr. Spencer would give us a practical exposition of his theories?’ 
Spencer notices him no more than if he had been a fly buzzing in his ear. 
‘Look at that eye, your Majesty,’ says he, ‘how can you bear that reproach ? 
Why, it is almost human in its agony.’ 

‘« “My good friend,’ says the King, very dryly, ‘this is quite out of your 
department. It is necessary that a man should conquer if he is to make a 
servant of his steed.’ 

‘** With all respect, sir,’ answers Spencer, ‘have a servant, not a slave. 
The horse, a noble and refined animal, demands intelligent and courteous 
treatment, At this rate, when that beautiful creature is considered fit for 
your Majesty’s saddle she will not be worth the bestriding.’ His Majesty got 
very red, and I think was about to give his shoulder to Spencer, when Sachs, 
quite unable to contain his fury, broke in, positively stammering: ‘ Mr. 
Spencer,’ says he, ‘thinks perhaps it is as easy to handle the reins as to 
dandle a baby—to sit in that saddle as to loll in a rocking-chair.’ The in- 
fernal ass! he thought this was the most deadly stab. But my dear 
Michael’s simplicity is as polished and impervious as a cuirass ie 

‘* But—how the deuce !’’ interrupted Rochester, whose interest in his coun- 
tryman was unconsciously reviving, ‘‘how could Herr Sachs know about the 
baby already ?”’ 

‘*My dear fellow, it is the joke of the court! There is not an extra breath 
we take the King does not know of within twelve hours at most. He would 
sooner go without his breakfast than without his police report every morn- 
ing, and anything out of the way is the topic of the day. Our police here is 
managed, I assure you, within a nail’s breadth of perfection. His Majesty 
really knows all about our little encounter, too, of course, though he pre- 
tends he does not! And that, by the way, explains his forestalling my request 
for leave to present you. You are a hero here already.’’ 

But the duke, recalling divers little incidents of his quarrel, did not seem 
altogether pleased with the efficiency of the King’s police. 

‘*Oh, the baby episode is all over the place,’’? Neuberg went on. ‘‘It is 
fortunate that Spencer does not care a farthing for what people say of him. 
Well, the King laughed again at Sachs’s sally : ‘Ah, yes,’ said he, ‘ we have 
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heard of this, Mr. Spencer. It was daring, upon my soul. I myself should 
prefer to tackle that young blood yonder!’ Here, of course, everyone was 
vastly tickled—except Michael, who remained as grave as a mustard-pot. 
‘It would be curious, after all,’ said the King, ‘to see if you would be as 
ready to preach from the saddle as from the chair.’ I knew he was really 
vexed with Spencer under his urbane manner, and wanted to put him down 
a little. Of course none of them dreamt of a philosopher accepting such a 
challenge. But the dear fellow was the very image of unsuspecting dignity, 
nor would he let them off one tittle of his opinion. ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘al- 
though a man may quite legitimately criticize a performance without being 
able to do it himself, I am ready, if it please you, to back my opinion by 
deed. I will undertake to put that animal through all her paces—through 
all the paces, at least, that are natural to a horse. But I won’t undertake to 
make her dance the mazurka,’ he added, looking gravely at the grinning 
Sachs, ‘ which I don’t consider a desirable accomplishment in charger, hack 
or hunter.’ Sachs, who was now every color of the rainbow, was all for 
mounting Spencer then and there. But Spencer declared that the poor brute 
was so distracted that it would not be a fair trial. Any time, however, in the 
afternoon that his Majesty were pleased to fix, he said, he would be ready. 
And so,’”’ said Neuberg, rising, ‘‘my philosopher will play the horsebreaker 
at four o’clock before a select assembly. And you must now get up if you 
would be there to see, Rochester. I have kept you by my chatter an uncon- 
scionable time.’’ At the door he paused and looked back, grinning: ‘‘ You 
shall see,’’ said he, ‘‘that Michael finds it as easy to deal with the rearing of 
a horse as with the rearing of an infant.’’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The April’s in her eyes! It is love’s Spring.— SHAKESPEARE. 


8G ©2980, sir,” said Rochester, ‘‘ merely traveling for pleasure.’’ 
‘“So,’’ said the King, and eyed him kindly. 

The young Englishman stood in the charmed circle of 
royalty, and though none that beheld him saw aught in 
his manner but a pretty, youthful grace, he was conscious 
himself of a quickening of the pulses, a sense of awe and 
constraint that made him, he thought angrily, show awk- 
ward, foreign and unversed. And he wondered to see the unconcern of 
Neuberg through all his military precision, and the ease of Spencer, whose 
friendly face he dimly recognized in the distance. 

The afternoon had kept the promise of the morning. The sunshine was 
dazzling bright on the side terrace, whither Neuberg had ushered him. 

For the first few moments he had received but a confused impression of 
glistening shoulder-knots, rustling dresses, bright watching eves and whisper- 
ing fair faces. These as a background to a dominant manly figure that 
stood apart from the rest and measured him with the glance of the sove- 
reign. 
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‘You are traveling, I understand,’ said the King, graciously, ‘‘in the 
English custom, for the completion of your studies ?’’ 

And then he had bowed and answered, blushing under the sense of his 
own harmless disingenuousness. 

‘‘So!? had said the King, and then added with a smile, holding out his 
hand, ‘‘ you are welcome, duke, to our capital.” 

This King was a man of parts. He spoke many languages with a conscious 
ease. 

Recognized now according to his rank, the boy felt his spirits rise with a 
bound ; the mists cleared from his eyes, and he looked about him seeingly. 

He was surprised to find that his royal interlocutor was somewhat below 
middle stature, so imposing had been the first impression, and so imposing 
did he still appear to calmer observation as the centre of a brilliant circle. 
This effect was, no doubt, partly due to the square shoulders and the erect 
carriage—natural advantages artificially heightened by a becoming uniform 
and by a cultivated cagle glance. For the rest, the King had a broad, rather 
low forehead, sinuously crossed by swelling veins, upon which fine, dark, 
curling hair grew down in three distinct peaks; a sanguine complexion ; 
prominent light eyes ; full lips, very red and smooth, with a shade of that 
ferocity in their expression which is known to attract a certain type of 
woman. It was a powerful, manly personality and made an extraordinary 
impression of strength and activity—that of a man with full blood and steel 
nerves, who helped himself to life with both hands, and was marked out as 
much by temperament as by birth for the autocrat. 

A few paces in the rear stood a group of officers conversing under their 
breath with each other, but never losing sight of the least movement of their 
master—cavalrymen, apparently, in the best recognized attitudes of ease and 
attention ; a couple in forest-green, one with a crimson befurred dolman ; and, 
predominant among them in his silver and blue, Neuberg, gay and handsome. 

An elderly man of broad and wiry frame, with long, grizzled hussar mus- 
tache, stood a little way from the rest, legs straggling apart and fist on hip, 
flicking the tips of his hessians with a cutting whip. This personage Roches- 
ter instantly identified as Herr yon Sachs—one of his friend’s ‘‘ court ser- 
pents.”’ 

Under the radiance of the spring sun the fluttering scarves and light silk 
dresses of the bevy of ladies gathered in the angle of the marble balustrade 
shone with a pleasant harmony of rose, tender green, and faint lilac. From 
the deference paid to her the duke easily distinguished the black-browed, 
sweet-eyed Queen. She was smiling over her shoulder at the philosopher, 
who, in a close-fitting suit of iron gray, with the shade of his picturesque, 
wide-winged felt hat upon his face, looked wonderfully at home amid—yet 
quite as wonderfully apart from—his surroundings. 

Little bursts of laughter came rippling over, accompanied by Spencer's 
own deep and jovial note. 

Rochester could hardly forebear casting glances of longing in that attrac- 
tive direction whilst still singled out by the King for particular notice. 

You find us assembled upon a curious occasion, as doubtless Count 


From painting by Heva Coomans, See ‘‘ Marginalia.” 
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Newberg has informed you. Your learned countryman and he are insepara- 
ble friends. Castor and Pollux, Damon and Pythias! Professor Spencer 
has, it seems, a theory of his own upon the education of the horse. We 
have a great respect for his capacity on the subject of the education of 
the human being, and we hope to retain him by our side, were it for no 
other purpose than to advise us on the many reforms it is our purpose to in- 
troduce in that department. For stable discipline, however, we confess that 
we should have been disposed fo address ourselves elsewhere. But he has 
shown recently such unexpected accomplishments in other branches of 
knowledge that we are quite prepared to see him demonstrate successfully 
to-day that the proper way of dealing with the colt is to take it by the 
polite side of its nature, and say: ‘If you please.’ ”’ 

The King gave, as he spoke, a little dry laugh, in which Rochester had no 
difficulty in recognizing the remains of the irritation described by Neuberg 
that morning. 

“T would rather,’’ thought he to himself, ‘be in his Majesty’s good than 
in his bad books.”’ 

‘We will hope,’’ went on the King, ‘‘ that our professor may not be too 
rudely disillusioned—for all our sakes,’’ he added, ‘‘not forgetting yours, 
duke. I understand that slinged arm is now under his care—it could not be 
in better hands, I assure you. I trust you are rapidly recovering. It ap- 
pears,’ he pursued, with a laugh, which this time rang more genuine, ‘* that 
you are also a somewhat reckless—horseman.’’ Then, with his eyes fixed 
upon the boy’s hot, flushing countenance, he proceeded, in tones of slightly 
malicious banter : ‘‘ Our ladies are quite anxious to make the acquaintance of 
‘Love’s Postilion,’ as one of them has named you. This is a pretty renown 
to have spread before you.”’ 

He paused for a moment, his prominent eyes still scrutinizing the sensi- 
tive young face. They were very different from the benevolent eyes which 
had seemed to read Rochester’s soul the night before up in the philosopher’s 
lofty perch. This inquisitive hard gaze was that of a man whose pride it was 
never to droop it before another's. It was a gaze which did not read, but 
violated. Before such a look from an equal, a woman might instinctively 
drop her veil, a man might ball his fist or seek his sword-hilt ; from a sove- 
reign, perhaps, it might, to certain minds, scem to confer honor, 

The Englishman’s unsettled youthful blood was all in a turmoil. The 
King’s smile grew ever more friendly as he gazed upon the confusion he had 
caused—confusion so evident, yet endured with such natural high breeding. 

““Come,’’ said he, and laid his hand on the duke’s shoulder, ‘ the Queen 
is beckoning to us. Your acquaintance is impatiently desired by the fair of 
our court, even as we of the sterner sex are all agog to see this lady whose 
charms seem so potent. Count Neuberg !”’ 

Side by side they reached the group of officers, who fell back before them. 
But Neuberg, catching his name and the King’s look, advanced to join them. 

“¢ We were talking,’ said the King, ‘‘ of this rara aris who has the tones of 
the nightingale and the loveliness of Venus’s own dove, and we were saying 
that we shall be all impatience unti! we are gratified with the sight of her.’’ 
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There was a kind of flicker in his gray eye as he spoke, gone as soon as 
come. The equerry, Rochester thought, threw back a sudden startled 
glance; but that, too, was so momentary that he could hardly lay hold of it. 
The next moment Neuberg made a laughing rejoinder and the three ap- 
proached the Queen. 

Rochester was duly presented and kissed the little ringed hand graciously 
extended to him. As he straightened himself, nervously conscious of many 
smiling eyes fixed upon him, he heard a voice floating in the air, as it 
seemed, above him, so delicate and melodious that it rather grew upon the 
senses generally than broke upon the ear. And the voice said, in English, 
with the faintest little foreign intonation : ‘‘ You never told me he was such 
a pretty boy !”’ 

Looking hastily round, he saw a slight tall figure, all enveloped in faint 
lilac folds and diaphanous scarves, and a large beplumed hat crowning a 
cloud of light brown hair, fine and tremulous as the feathery wood-asn. A 
small face showed behind the folds of veil as a ray of moonlight behind the 
mist—eyes like pools in shadow, gleaming fathomless ; lips of bewildering 
outline, moving even as he gazed from gayety to gravity, curving divinely 
over flashing teeth, or closing into narrow scarlet like the folded poppy. 
From the waving feather crest to the hem of the light floating skirt, every- 
thing about this being seemed as vaporous as the spiral mists sucked from 
the meadows by the kisses of the morning sun. Then suddenly feeling 
himself enveloped in an atmosphere of laughter, the duke awoke to the fact 
that he had been betrayed into staring like a bumpkin. 

Someone, Neuberg or Spencer, now laid hold of him, and continued the 
introduction. 

‘‘T am glad to see you, my countryman,”’ said the lady, and held out a 
hand that through the gray glove felt warm and soft like a living bird. Her 
eyes were caressing behind narrowed lids, and her smile was a pit of such 
sweetness that the duke fell headlong in upon the spot. When he had suffi- 
ciently recovered from the shock to be able to look back upon the place 
where he had stood a moment before, it was as from a great distance. 

So this was the Countess de Lucena! He had known it before the name 
was spoken. And those were Spencer’s violets clasped behind the gold at 
her waist. They seemed to form part of her, as indeed did all she wore, 
and he was ready to swear that the fragrance which was wafted to him was 
her own and not the flowers’ ! 

It was to Spencer she turned again, after a second glance upon the duke, 
which held him by her side as firmly as if she had put out her hand to 
retain him. The boy’s heart burned with a grudging pain it had never held 
before. Who was this man that he should bar the way with her as well as 
with Eva? Poor Eva! here Rochester was smitten with tender, pitying 
remorse. What chance had she, poor Beau-Sourire, the impulsive song- 
stress, the simple child of earth, against the goddess who was also a grande 
dame ! 

“* By George !’ thought the duke, ‘‘ grande dame first of all !”’ 

Unconsciously that was what most appealed to the young patrician in the 
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subtle loveliness of his latest discovery. Unconsciously also the very 
thought drew a comparison between her and the woman who had been the 
fire of his soul until a few moments before. And in the comparison there 
was faint-hearted disparagement. 

The circle was now breaking up. Everyone followed the King toward a 
particular angle of the terrace which dominated a large expanse of hedged-in 
turf below—a sort of open-air ring, or rather miniature race-course. 

‘¢Among many other accomplishments,’’ said the Countess de Lucena, 
turning to Rochester while Spencer, summoned to the King’s side, hastened 
forward, ‘‘ his Majesty reckons that of scientific horsemanship, and he is 
anxious to encourage the breeding of horses and sporting tastes throughout 
his kingdom generally. We have seen many a pretty display in this spring 
garden, but never one so interesting as this promises to be.”’ 

She moved onward as she spoke, showing to Rochester, with a vague recol- 
lection of his classical studies, as might a nymph among mere mortals. 
More quietly robed than the other women, no taller, less magnificently pro- 
portioned than some, with no vivid coloring of hair or cheek, she yet 
seemed to throw everyone else in shadow. The Queen was ordinary—just 
pretty, beside her. The very youth of one or two girls lost its spring charm 
and grew uncouth, merely immature in contrast with her perfect grace. 

They halted where some seats had been placed for the royal party. The 
terrace dominated the field at that particular point, and a few yards further a 
broad flight of marble steps led down to its level. The countess remained 
standing, leaning with her elbow upon the balustrade, her cheek upon her 
hand, and the duke stood beside her. After a second or two the King came 
up to them, and Spencer’s gray figure was seen quietly descending the steps. 
The countess looked after him in silence, the pupils of her gray eyes contract- 
ing intently. Rochester was minded of some beautiful, enigmatical cat watch- 
ing a distant bird ; but immediately he repudiated the blasphemous simile. 

‘*] hope,’’ said the King, ‘‘that our friend may fall softly—the turf is 
springy.”’ 

‘*Do you think, vour Majesty, there is any danger ?’”’ asked the countess, 
with a pretty deference in her mien, and a certain little thrill in her voice. 

‘Danger, gracious lady ?”’ said the King, ‘‘ do you not know that only the 
trainer has been able to sit the mare—that not even the great Sachs himself 
dares try conclusions with her? Ah, here she comes! See how she sends 
the turf scudding. Our friend Spencer will hold his life in his hands. You 
fair ladies can imagine yourselves back in the good old Roman days, looking 
down upon a game of life and death. Was it not a happy thought of mine 
to provide you with such an entertainment? I believe,’’ added the King, 
reflectively, ‘‘ that the Romans thoroughly understood women.”’ 

The speaker’s glance met for a second that of the lady ; both smiled, then 
she cast down her lids. 

‘*T am afraid, sir,”’ said she, ‘‘ that I have very little Roman courage about 
me. I am afraid that I should have sickened in the circus. But your 
Majesty is jesting, I am sure; our professor's life is too precious to all of us 
to be lightly risked,”’ 
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‘* Well,’’ said the King, still smiling, and glancing across her toward Roch- 
~ ester, who felt a little surprised at the cynical attitude of this enlightened 
monarch, ‘‘it is not too late to stop him yet’’—and he half turned round, as 
though to call up his equerry. 

‘*Oh, no!” cried the lady, quickly, raising her hand. 

The King moved away, laughing to himself, while the countess, turning to 
the duke, said in an undertone, ‘‘ If I know our countryman, that would be 
a harder fall for his pride than any he is likely to find on yonder ground.”’ 

As she spoke a light flush, like a flame within an alabaster lamp, mounted 
to her face, and the duke, gazing at her, thought that for the smile of such a 
woman a man might gaily meet death. 

By this time the trainer, by spur and whip, had driven his steed to face 
the stand, and there reined it toa halt. It was an exquisite, satin-skinned 
creature, but its bright bay coat showed foam-stained and distressed already, 
its ears were thrown back, its eyeballs starting. The rider glanced up and 
saluted, then sat motionless, like a bronze statue, with unrelaxing hand and 
mien. 

‘* What an ugly brute the fellow is!’ said Rochester, unpleasantly struck 
by the fleshy, lowering countenance. 

‘*Say, rather, what a magnificent animal !’’ cried the countess. ‘‘See—he 
sits that fretting steed as though he were one with it. His Majesty spoke of 
the Roman games. I wonder if I should really have liked them? What a 
gladiator this man might have been !’’ she added, musingly. 

She disengaged an eyeglass, mounted on a long handle, delicately chased 
and 'gemmed, and lifted it to her eyes. ‘‘One can count the muscles of his 
thigh,’’? she remarked. ‘‘ Ah, Spencer approaches! He is holding spurs— 
no, a bit, I declare. Heavens, how handsome he looks, and what a con- 
trast !” 

The watchers above now saw rather than heard the Englishman exchange 
a few words with the trainer, upon which the latter sullenly dismounted and 
went to the mare’s head. She started from his approach with every sign of 
terror. 

‘*Stand back, my man !’’ said Spencer. Then, taking the bridle himself, 
he proceeded to soothe and flatter her, passed his hand caressingly over nose 
and neck, drew down her head by the forelock and looked into her eyes, 
talking to her the while as one who understood all that was passing in her 
mind. As she submitted, after a moment or two, with evident pleasure to 
his handling, he next deliberately divested her of her bit—a cumbrous and 
complicated instrument of torture—and with a firm, yet delicate hand, 
inserted between the bruised jaws the simple hunting snaffle which he had 
been carrying. 

‘* Great God !”’ cried a grating voice at Rochester’s ear, ‘‘ what is the fellow 
doing? That bit was especially devised under my directions. She will be 
quite uncontrollable now. Madman—he wants to kill the mare as well as 
himself !”’ 

“Do not distress yourself, Herr von Sachs,’’ replied Neuberg; ‘‘ Mr. 
Spencer generally knows what he is about, and you may have every confi- 
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dence that if he attempts to ride Zuleika on a snaffle, it is because she can 
best be ridden on a snaffle.”’ : 

Rochester glanced over his shoulder, to see Neuberg smiling confidently 
down upon the infuriated countenance of the master of the horse. A little 
further away the King, with a thunder-cloud gathering upon his brow, stood 
with folded arms. It was evident that the philosopher’s favor was trembling 
in the balance. 

‘*T hope there is really no danger,’’ the Queen was heard to murmur, 
glancing apprehensively at her royal spouse. 

Below, Spencer, his hand upon the mare’s glossy shoulder, stood watching 
her as she craned her neck and champed her new bit with evident relief. He 
held up Herr von Sachs’s model a moment, as if to show the King its mon- 
strous links and curves, then tossed it, with a disgusted look, to the trainer. 
Then he gathered the reins slowly into his grasp and mounted, easily—so 
easily that it seemed as if it must be the simplest matter in the world. 

There was a second’s breathless pause; the mare plunged, flung up her 
head and flung out her feet. Spencer leaned forward, soothing and flattering 
once more ; all at once she broke, under his touch, into a hand gallop, and 
round the field they flew with the sweep of a swallow. 

“ Ah!’ cried the countess, softly, breaking the silence, ‘‘ beautiful—that 
is beautiful! How he sits—like a Greek hero! Note the ease of grip, the 
grace of that leg from hip to toe! It is that of the young Lapitha on the 
Parthenon frieze. And what paces has that mare! Velvet—music !”’ 

‘* Herr von Sachs,’’ said the King, turning suddenly round to the officer, 
who, livid, had withdrawn from the balustrade, ‘‘do not go away. On the 
contrary, come here and take a lesson in horsemanship.’’ 


CHAPTER XXIL.. 


Si par arenture on s’enquéle 

Qui ma valu telle conquéte, 

Crest allure de mon cheval.—Mvsset. 
<G5)| HE grass was vivid green below ; the sky, delicate blue in 
" the distance, gay dappled-white overhead. The breeze 
blew from the southeast and shook the budding branches 
in wanton merriment; the sun shone on the saplings 
with the love of the father for the growing beings of his 
making. Young April reigned supreme. 

Rochester’s soul unfolded like the striving nature around 
him to a hundred new and sweet impressions, expanded 
with a feeling of joyous life which was almost poignant. Upon her sudden 
outcry of admiration, the countess had turned to him for sympathy ; for 
a minute she had laid her hand—lightly and warmly alive—as if uncon- 
sciously upon his wounded arm, and the very pain of the pressure was 
delight. He had looked for a moment close into her eyes, now fathom- 
lessly dark with a sudden dilation of pupil. This emotion of hers was 
not aroused by him, but he could have sworn that before hand and gaze 
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THE MESSAGE, 


were withdrawn some soft acknowledgment of his own well-favored presence 
had been granted to him. 

In the flush of this new joy he felt generous enough to be able to regard 
his countryman’s success below with almost pleasurable admiration, 

Neuberg, with dancing blue eves and an ever-recurring smile under his yellow 
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eyebrows, was swimming in unmixed satisfaction. The court ladies, grouped 
together in colors as faintly bright as the bed of spring hyacinths that sent 
their matchless incense abroad with every swing of the breeze, fluttered and 
twittered together. The King, who had kept Sachs wincing under the occa- 
sional roll of his eye, now let the full effulgence of his royal favor shine out 
where but a few moments before he had shown nothing but gathering clouds. 

If his master of the horse had proved himself an ass, at least his chosen 
guide and friend, his philosopher, had proved himself more than equal to 
the occasion ; the royal perspicacity was ratified—that was well for him who 
had thus ratified it. 

Unconscious alike of admiration, astonishment or gracious approval, the 
philosopher and the mare, thoroughly enjoying themselves in each other’s 
company, were careering round the inclosure where the excellence of the turf, 
the beauty of the day, the light, kind hand of the one and the admirable paces 
of the other, all combined to intoxicate their spirits. 

‘Did I not say that my old Michael always knows what he is about?”’ said 
Neuberg, as the rider now came quietly trotting toward them once more. 

‘ Bravo !’’ said the King, affably. 

The professor drew up gently below the terrace, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed and looked up smiling. There was an immediate sound of fair clap- 
ping hands, enthusiastic if thin. 

‘Well, Mr. Spencer,’’ said the King, ‘‘I declare we would put you at the 
head of our stables were it not that we cannot spare you from our council 
room ; but you must teach us your secret.”’ 

‘‘Sire,’? said Spencer, as, still bare- headed, he bent forward and flat- 
tered the satin neck that arched itself under the caress, ‘‘there is no secret. 
It is but the simple rule which may apply to our dealings alike with man 
and beast. How often are things charged with vice which is but that of their 
master’s making ! Your Majesty remembers, perhaps, what our Shakespeare 
says a 

‘© Ah, I expected you there!’’ cried the King. ‘‘ Well, what says your 
Shakespeare ?”’ 


“___Deal mildly with his youth, for hot young colts being raged, do rage the 

more.”’ 

“‘ Does he say so, indeed! Well, Mr. Spencer, you seem, at any rate, to 
be on tolerable understanding with that incurably vicious animal (eh, Colonel 
Sachs?) How do you like her, my friend ?”’ 

‘‘ Like her !’’ echoed Spencer. His voice was wont to wax rich and loud 
under the stress of any enthusiasm ; it now rolled up to them without the 
loss of an inflection. ‘‘ Will your Majesty allow me once more to borrow 
better words than my own? Why, it is a theme as fluent as the sea; ’tis a 
subject for a sovereign to reason on, and for a sovereign’s sovereign to ride 
on! When I bestride her I soar—I am a hawk! She treads the air, the 
earth sings when she touches it. The basest horn of her hoof is more mu- 
sical than the pipe of Hermes. She is pure air and fire us 

“Dear sir-——"’ said the Queen, laying her hand upon the King’s shoulder 
and whispering in his ear. 
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He interrupted her with a rebuking glance. ‘‘ It was even my intention, 
Theresa,’’ said he, with dignity, and she fell away from him with a deprecat- 
ing air, while he leant once more over the balustrade. 

‘‘Pure air and fire,’’? repeated he, with a graciousness of tone and look 
which no one better than he could assume. ‘‘ Then is she more fitted to 
hear genius. Herr von Sachs, you will be good enough to see that Zuleika 
be immediately transferred to the palace stables, and to understand that she 
now belongs to Mr. Spencer.’’ 

Spencer bowed down to the very saddle-bow. 

Here the countess, who had never moved in her attitude of intent watch- 
ing, nor shifted her ardent, Sphinx-like gaze from the cavalier-philosopher, 
straightened her slender figure and turned round. . 

‘‘A noble gift nobly bestowed !’’ cried she, with the privilege of one 
whose voice may ever be heard. And, turning to the King, she swept him a 
courtesy which was as delicately graceful in sentiment as in execution. The 
King acknowledged the salutation by a bend of the head, a gleam of the eye 
and a smile. 

‘‘Tam cold,’’ said the Queen, drawing a white crépe shawl about her. 
‘¢ Ladies, shall we not withdraw ?”’ She sighed and shivered. 

Spencer came bounding up the steps. As the little flock drew away, the 
griifin lingered a moment, looked at him over her shoulder and appeared to 
hesitate. Then she slowly gathered the bunch of violets from her belt. 
Spencer, seeing the gesture and the look, went straight to her with out- 
stretched hands. 

““No,”’ she said, ‘‘ not all—half.’’ 

She divided the little bunch, gave him one half, warm and fragrant ; and, 
holding the other to her lips, slowly moved on. 

‘* All the honors are yours this afternoon, my friend,’”’ said the King, who, 
with a reflective smile, had watched Spencer place the flowers in his breast 
pocket. 

The countess wheeled round at the words. 

‘Kings confer,’’ said she, ‘‘ subjects receive honors.’’ 

She swept a parting look upon them which fell before the King’s eye with 
the effect almost of an obeisance, lingered upon Spencer as a caress, and rap- 
idly included Rochester, standing a little in the background, with what he felt 
was a delicate encouragement. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


And therefore take the present time, 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino— 
For Love is crouned with the prime 

In the springtime, the only pretty ringlime. 
Suvet lovers love the spring. —SuAKESPEARE. 

RocHEsTER woke with the dawn, and was struck with a sense of his own 
faithlessness. He had passed the first day in the capital without even trying 
to see Eva !—Eva, who had first revealed to his blind puppy eyes what 
womanhood meant to manhood ; Eva, the enchantress who had whisked him 
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away from the insufferable life of tutelage into the fairy realm of liberty, ad- 
venture, endless possibilities ; the kind nurse who had watched by his bedside, 
and wept divine womanly tears over his wounds ; against whose warm bosom 
he had laid his cheek. How churlish ! how fickle! how ungrateful ! 

What spell had an hour in the company of another woman wrought upon 
him, that it should thus have power to bedim, belittlek—nay, render him 
almost ashamed of what had been so sweet, so wonderful, so beautiful? 
What spirit of unrest and trouble had this griifin breathed into him, that he 
should be driven from good-fellowship to spend the hours till far into the 
night in solitary rambles, profitless, fantastic self-communings ?—hours full 
of most mysterious, yet most dear, distress. Yet it was of Eva that he had 
dreamed ; and in his dream the turmoil had given place to peace. 

He rose as early as his host, and, having seen him depart upon his morning 
round of duty, went forth himself to seek some florist’s, where he could pur- 
chase a peace-offering that would smooth the way to pardon. 

Bearing triumphantly a vast bundle of hot-house heliotrope and faint- 
scented, heavy-headed hot-house roses, and a sheaf of lily-of-the-valley, prim, 
slender, exquisite in their pointed green and tremulous white, he turned his 
steps to seek the quiet street where he had parted from the singer. 

The cathedral bells were clashing. An April shower of rain had just spent 
its pettish fury, and the sun shone brightly upon a fresh-washed town. The 
door of the lodgings was open, and a little red-cheeked, bare-armed maid was 
on her knees slopping water over the flags, as if in indoor imitation of the 
skies. She nodded with an innocently rosy smile at the pretty, pale young 
gentleman. ‘‘Oh, yes, the lady was up. Would he give himself the trouble 
to walk straight up the stairs and knock at the first floor?” 

And as he mounted the narrow wooden steps Eva’s glorious voice came 
flooding down to him, as liquid, as free and as golden as the spring sunshine 
itself. He remembered the first time he had drank in that sound—not quite 
a week ago. How far back it seemed! Evya’s voice had already become part 
of his life. 

He stood a moment outside the door, listening to her brisk step, to the 
interrupted cadence of her song. Then he knocked, and, being unheard, 
gently opened the door. 

Eva, with a white kerchief tied over her streaming hair, clad in a flowered 
muslin gown, crackling clean from the wash, open to the throat and short to 
the clbow, was flitting about the room, shifting the furniture, rearranging 
her flowers, giving, it seemed, the thousand and one dainty touches to her 
surroundings, by which women love to bring their chattels into harmony with 
themselves. 

There was a wholesome freshness in the very air. The plain little room 
shone with cleanliness. Neuberg’s spring flowers bloomed and exhaled fresh 
scents of field and wood from an old-fashioned majolica bowl. 

Eva, with her long ropes of hair curling and crisping as they dried after 
the bath, with her round, white arms, her fine-grained, flushing cheek, her 
spotless muslin, was herself as sweet, as fresh, as fragrant as any wood 
blossom, 
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She whisked round suddenly and saw her visitor. 

‘So!’ said she, and looked at him for a moment with round eyes and 
pursed, grave lips. Then she made him a dip like a country girl. ‘‘ La!’ 
she cried, ‘‘and who may this fine gentleman be?’ Next she straightened 
herself, folded her arms, and measured him with a proud and reproachful 
look. ‘‘Ah! you may well blush, young man—one day at court and old 
friends forgot !’’ 

‘<I protest!’ he cried ; but the fine, ingenuous shades of crimson that 
chased each other over his cheek protested louder and more truthfully. ‘‘1 
had the headache last night, and was not company for a cat.”’ 

“Oh! is that what you call it?’’ said she—‘‘ the headache? I thought it 
was the heart had been at fault. There—I daresay it was both. It is the 
way with children,’’ she continued, from the pretty height of her own twenty 
years’ experience. ‘‘A new toy, a new game—good-morning !’’ 

She blew a kiss into the air, unfolded her arms, shook out the plaits of her 
flowery gown, and was once again the original Beau-Sourire. 

‘*Now,’’ said she, with her wide smile—that smile which seemed to lay 
her frank, joyous soul bare before the naked eye—so different from that 
other smile that had bewitched, mystified, allured him yesterday, that had 
promised and yet held close, things unutterable—‘‘ now I wonder who those 
flowers are for? For me—is it possible? How good of you! Oh, the dar- 
lings! You know that when I see flowers I always want to gather them. 
When I see pretty children I always want to hug them. And I think,”’ 
added Eva, as she dandled her posy and dipped her face into it, ‘‘I will tell 
you a little secret. I think I like to have people’s love, too. It is warm and 
it is good—it is life !’’ 

She paused and looked hevond him, and the old wistful yearning grew in 
her eyes. 

‘And yet,’’ she said, ‘‘ there is one blossom which it seems will never 
bloom for me, and I fear that I shall never clasp any but other mothers’ 
children. Well, who knows? This is the green month of hope. Shall every 
dumb dove have her chosen mate, every ewe her lamb, and not Eva ?”’ 

She threw her arms up behind her head and stood in the sunpour, and 
Rochester thought he had never seen so glorious an embodiment of youth 
and beauty and strong womanl.ood. He could almost hear the rich red 
blood beat in her arteries, feel the strength of the sinews beneath that satin 
skin, the ripe perfection of life. Was such a one to have no mate? 

Yesterday’s enthralment seemed still to lie in his brain—an unsolved 
problem, a tantalization that was almost a pain. But his heart expanded to 
the old warm charm with a sense of unmixed rest and pleasure —‘‘ Dear 
earthly, human, laughing Eva !’’ as Neuberg said. 

‘*Hva, dear,’’ said he, coaxingly, in the familiar way which, unrebuked, 
he had likewise been permitted to assume, ‘‘I feel that Icould love you very 
much, if you would let me.’’ 

Eva, wheeled upon him as he sidled up to her with his left arm extended 
invitingly, arrested his progress with one quick glance, and then burst out 
laughing. 
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‘*You?”’ said she, ‘‘I dare say! No, no, my dear little man ; neither you 
with your heliotrope, nor yet Neuberg, poor fellow, with his primroses. 
Very sweet they are, and dear boys are both of you—and I should be the 
poorer without them and you. But there is a note you have not struck to 
start the song of my soul, and strike it I fear neither of you ever will. And 
so there is no good serenading. And, by the way, how is the arm? What 
brings you here so early ?”’ 

‘**T dreamed of you,” said the duke, with a sentimental look. 

‘*Oh,’’ said Eva, as she vanished into the next room to fill a flower-vase. 
‘« And was I very nice?’’ she asked, when she came back. ‘‘Take care— 
dreams, you know, go by contraries. Well, since you are here, you may 
stay a little while, Lut you find me busy. I have, you see, just washed my 
hair, and when I have tidied my room—since J had to send that ungrateful 
pair of servants of mine packing, I have everything to do myself—I must 
begin to study my part. You shall be audience, critic, if you like.’ 

The duke sat astride on one of the cane chairs and watched her as she 
moved. She took a sprig of heliotrope, a rose, and a spike of lily-of-the-val- 
ley and fastened them to her bosom. Then she bent her head and sniffed at 
them, and looked up and smiled at the donor. ‘‘ Dear Eva!’ thought he 
again to himself, and his whole being swam in a sunny sea of content. 

‘* How do you like my rooms?’’ she asked, whisking the kerchief off her 
head to wipe up some water that had overflowed from a vase. ‘‘ Neuberg 
chose them for me—the good soul !—to the very letter what I had com- 
manded. Comfortably within my means. With people respectable, proper 
—oh, how proper! And a good motherly dame into the bargain—my very 
address is a letter of recommendation. Fora poor girl alone,’’ said she, 
pausing a second to make a ball of her kerchief and throw it through the 
half open door, ‘‘ with you heedless young men trooping in with bouquets at 
eight o’clock in the morning, the advantage is enormous! They look home- 
like already, do they not?” 

Following her glance, Rochester gazed round upon a curious mixture of 
meagre simplicity and luxury. A couple of richly brocaded cushions, out of 
the traveling carriage, lay on the plain green rep sofa ; silver mounted crys- 
tals were strewn on the ugly little chiffonier ; a tiny vernis-Martin clock 
stood on the extinct white china stove ; a piece of Persian embroidery, glow- 
ing with the tones of a peacock’s feather, was flung over the new piano. 

‘¢TIn Vienna,’’ said she, ‘‘one has to fight so hard for one’s position that I 
should have been lost had I been seen in rooms like these. I had my car- 
riage there, young man, and two men servants besides that wretched girl. 
Not a penny laid by, I assure you. But here, in this little place, I shall 
economize.’? She laughed, as if the bare idea were a huge joke. ‘‘ La, there 
goes the door bell! My accompanist, I am sure, and my hair not dry yet!’ 
She ran her fingers through it and held it out from her shoulders like wings 
—it fell below her waist with the same magnificent luxuriance that charac- 
terized the whole woman. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ she said, and threw it back. ‘It 
will be all the better for the disconsolate heroine. Come in 

The accompanist halted on the threshold to stare from the disheveled diva 
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to the pale, cool young man with his arm in a sling who seemed established 
in her intimacy. He had a long, sallow face, protuberant eyes, long, straw- 
colored, plastered hair. Nervousness was oozing from every pore. Poverty 
rode him in his garments, but on his brow sat Music. 

The duke glanced at him and then to Eva with a smile, but she had sud- 
denly become metamorphosed into another woman—an Eva Visconti he had 
not yet met—Eva the worker. 

‘*Good-morning, Herr Pzriborzki. You have brought the score, I see. 
Come, my friend, to the clavier—we have a hard day before us.’’ 

He struck a note and she pitched her voice. His bony fingers flew with a 
master touch and ran in pearly ripples. 

Now they were both all music, and the duke gazed as a man might upon 
the evolutions of beings from another sphere. They repeated, they hung 
upon one note; she tried it from one attitude, then from another ; she 
trilled till the air vibrated again ; now from wide open mouth issued a rush- 
ing torrent of sound which shook the narrow limits of the room with its im- 
petuous volume ; now a rivulet of melody as smooth as a silk thread, made 
the world swoon. 

At length Eva stopped. ‘‘A little respite,’’ she said. Herr Pzriborzki 
mopped his dripping brow and became once more acutely conscious of his 
insignificant personality. 

‘¢ Astonished, are you, duke?” cried Eva, and Rochester became aware 
that his eyes and mouth were still round signals of wonder. ‘‘ You thought 
singers grew on the walls like peaches, I suppose? That one had a voice 
like the nightingale—that one had only to open one’s beak and out it came? 
Charming gift, happy bird! Ah, my friend Pzriborzki, we know better, do 
we not? Music is a hard mistress and her votaries are slaves. A voice, sir, 
is as hard to build asa palace. You may have the site, you may have the 
stones, and you must have them, of course; but before you can raise the 
edifice which is going to delight yourself and all beholders—ah, me, what 
labor! Stone by stone, note by note! What precautions—an indigestion, a 
hurricane! A sore throat—an earthquake! Cracked from roof to cellar for 
your pains. And oh, Lord! the repairs! And then,’’ she went on, ‘‘ it is 
not as if one were a great composer or painter, or architect or writer—barely 
have you had time to breathe and enjoy, and say, Jt is done !—when—pata- 
tra !—the whole palace comes tumbling down about your ears! Finished ! 
—finished ! Before you know where you are, you are old and silent, and 
only memory is left! Ah, but it is fair that the singer should reign queen— 
while she lasts !”’ 

The idea, as she formulated it, seemed to strike her with a cruel force. 
With a sorrowful curve upon her mouth she stood a moment staring out into 
the blue, like one reading her fate. The poor musician rolled his pale eyes 
toward her, words of burning sympathy welling up in his soul, only to 
perish upon his bashful tongue. 

‘*Come, come,”’ said she, all of a sudden, and tapped him hard on the 
shoulder, ‘‘to work! We will keep to the first act, if you please.’’ 

And wires and voice fell once more into harmony. 

(To be continued. ) 40 
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SHIPPING SHED OF SUGAR MILL. 


T is not an uncommon thing to hear Eastern men reply 
to the cry of the West and South : ‘‘ Admit the sugar of 
the new, disputed territories into the United States free 

Bc of duty and we are ruined,’’ with ‘‘ Plant something 
else.’ That answer is made by thousands of men who ought to know 
better, and is simple in more ways than one. To proceed to ‘‘ plant some- 
thing else’? in States given over to sugar culture would mean a creation of 
conditions worse than those which existed after the Civil War. Then indus- 
tries were only temporarily crippled, not effaced. 

No less than twenty-four States in the Union are engaged in the production 
of cane, beet, sorghum and maple sugars ; and this number does not include 
States whose culture has been experimental and whose output is too small 
to be reckoned among that of sugar growing States. 

In 1890 the cane acreage alone amounted to 274,975, and that of maple 
and sorghum to 415,691 acres. Since then, largely omane to the two cents a 
pound bounty on sugar a few years ago, a great impetus was given its cul- 
ture, and the first two have certainly added at least one-third to their 
acreage, while the sugar beet jumped into prominence with an area of 30,000 
acres under cultivation in 1896. None of the cereals grown in the West can 
begin to make the returns which farmers receive for their beets and sorghum. 

In 1830 the United States produced a few hundred pounds of beet sugar, 
and last year it produced 40,000 tons, of 2,240 pounds to the ton. 

It ought to be a startling fact to Amerioan producers of any staple that 
this country annually pays out $100,000,000 for foreign sugar; that Amer- 
icans consume, per capita, sixty-five pounds of sugar per annum—two to 
three times.as much as any other nation. Producers cannot be indifferent 
to the fact that it required every pound of wheat and flour exported in 1896 
to pay for the sugar imported, and that all the live and dressed beef, beef 
products and lard exported in 1897 barely paid for the sugar purchased by 
this country. Farmers are annually deprived of a market for $100,000,000 
of sugar, and the Government forces this loss upon them. 

Quite as quixotic as some other acts of our unique Republic was the kind 
and generous friendship of Uncle Sam for those fair isles of the Pacific which 
now float the American flag. For twenty years Hawaiian sugar has come 
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into this country free; the United States sent to Hawaii in that time 
$56,000,000 of exports, and paid the little monarchy $140,000,000 for 
imports; and, as an encouragement to the thrifty islanders, remitted 
$61,000,000 to $75,000,000 of duty that might as well have remained in our 
own treasury. Double those figures for the next twenty years, and see how 
beneficial to the United States is its present tariff relation with its new pos- 
sessions. America might learn a lesson from England in that respect: she 
pursues no such suicidal policy. 

The vast amount of cotton which the United States exports is only twice as 
great as its imports of sugar, which goes to show that Uncle Sam has a sweet 
tooth ; but too many foreign sweets upset the digestion, and indigestion pro- 
duces morbid fancies in the brain. 

It is a problem to the citizens of this Republic why France, Germany and 
Russia should so carefully conserve and develop their sugar industry, even to 
the extent—in Germany—of paying an additional export bounty, while the 
most that has been suggested for American sugar, including both duty and 
bounty, is only one-half the present European duty ; and the problem does 
not become the more simple from the additional fact that the only sugar 
industry actively developed by American generosity is that of a land where 
sugar grows almost of its own accord, produces more saccharine matter to the 
acre than the best American cane, and where contract Jabor from Japan and 
the East Indies has been so cheap as to be had for a mere song. Only this 
contract labor becomes changed under American administration. 

First to arouse to a sense of the threatening aspect of the present situation 
were planters in Louisiana, where the first extensive efforts to extract cane 
juice for traffic were made in 1722 by Jesuit priests, on a spot now occupied 
by News paper 
Row, in the most 
populous part of 
New Orleans. 

These have 
sounded the 
slogan, which at 
the outset, they 
say, may be 
hopeless, and are 
rallying to them 
from California 
to Minnesota and 
Vermont the 
producers of beet 
and sorghum 
and maple 
sugars, whose in- 
terests are identi- 
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the vast mills and central fac- 
tories scattered over these 
States amounts to millions of 
dollars in value, with millions 
more annually added in the 
way of improvements. How 
many Northern foundries 
would be ruined or crippled 
by a suppression of the sugar 
industry in the United States? 

What utter destruction 
would be wrought in New 
Orleans and other Southern 
cities, may be guessed by the 
fact that numberless foundries 
would become idle, their ma- 
chinery useless ; thousands of 
commission merchants would 
fail, to say nothing of innumer- 
» able banks and _ wholesale 
' houses of various sorts, whose 
wares stock the great sugar 
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general ruin. = 

For nearly two centuries Louisiana ~~ 
has devoted itself extensively to the cul- 
tivation of cane ; Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Florida have followed suit with 
smaller areas. The machinery erected in 
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plantations and are adapted to their uses. The glory of the South would be 
extinguished, and this generation would not see a new South, accommodated 
to changed conditions, arise from its ruins. 

The sugar of the South and West is manufactured at great expense of 
machinery, high-priced and skilled labor, transportation and handling. It 
cannot compete with 1,468,000 tons of cheap or free sugar—the present 
output of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, whose primitive 
methods of cultivation, general conditions and cheap labor enable them to 
export now almost the total amount consumed by the United States— 
2,000,000 tons—which, under American administration, would be doubled 
and trebled in three or four years, with modern methods and machinery. 

In 1896 the United 
States imported about 
3,706,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, every pound 
of which could readily 
have been produced at 
home with the slight- 
est encouragement for 
a few years past. A 


FLUMING CANE IN HAWAIL 
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“ WANDS’? TURNING OUT IN THI MORNING. 

year ago the United States produced (not including foreign sugars refined 
here) 686,521,322 pounds of sugar; and consumed 329,123 tons of the 
domestic product as against 1,670,963 tons of foreign. The millions annually 
spent abroad in this manner by the United States has been a policy so hurt- 
ful to sugar growers that it is no wonder they are now in a disturbed state of 
mind over what policy will be pursued in regard to our new colonies, Cuba 
and the Philippines. To maintain the present attitude toward Hawaii would 
be manifestly unjust ; to add the burden of Porto Rico would be worse ; and 
sugar planters know well from past experience that the policy in regard to 
the Philippines and Cuba is as likely to be fatal to the sugar industry as 
not. The latter island has never been put to one-half its sugar producing 
capacity, and there remain, besides, 13,000,000 acres of primeval forest. 
The capacity of Porto Rico, it is confidently asserted, will be tripled under 
American rule; and the Philippines, which sent us under severest Spanish 
restrictions 127,013,996 pounds a year ago, will send infinitely more, even 
under a treaty as favorable to home industries as this country is likely to 
make. 

It is astonishing to consider that those islands only have 239 steam and - 
thirty-five water-power mills, while 5,920 worked by cattle, show in what a 
crude condition manufactures are with the Filipinos. Wooden sticks serve 
for plows, and ox-carts satisfy them as they do the Cubans, quite as well as 
plantation railroads with modern appliances for loading and unloading cane 
perform transportation for us. 

In Hawaii there are water chutes—natural and artificial—into which the 
cane is thrown and conveyed to the mills. Abundant labor at a few cents a 
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day in that country and the Philippines makes it unnecessary to purchase 
labor-saving contrivances to expedite manufacture; and Cuba and Porto 
Rico are little more advanced in field methods, though American capital 
established splendid mills in the former country. The Filipinos are not 
particular either as to the quantity or quality of wearing apparel they use in 
the field, and consider shoes in the light of an affliction. The Hawaiian 
receives two suits of cotton clothes each year ; the Cuban fares a little better. 
All of them are content to live in huts made of palms and fibre plants and 
bamboo ; in size suited to the amount of time which they choose to spend 
upon their architecture and construction, and the number of the families 
who inhabit them. The coldest weather that ever visited Cuba registered 50 
degrees, and the women and chil- yee 
dren went to bed for thirty-six | Z 
hours to ‘‘keep from freezing to 
death,’’ they said. 
In the American States condi- ; | 
tions are very different. Wages 
must be large and laborers are well 
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CANE-SHED AND CLARIFYING ROOM. 


housed and fed. In old times little villages in the South known as 
‘‘quarters’’ were laid out in even streets lined with cozy dwellings, where 
the darkies lived. The first ‘‘day nurseries’? probably in America were the 
ones established in these quarters, where little pickaninnies rolled about in 
play or sucked bacon fat by the yard, under the fostering care of good old 
mammies, while their mothers hoed or cut cane in the field. These quarters 
to-day are not nearly so extensive, and the ‘‘ patches ’’—mostly cultivated in 
pumpkins, potatoes and ‘‘yarbs’’— which, with a few fruit trees and a 
gourd vine adjoined every dwelling, have been curtailed to make room for 
large lodging houses occupied by hundreds of transient laborers who take off 
the Southern crops in the winter. Numbers of Filipinos (called Manila 
men) are employed in Louisiana and California, with Malays, Chinese and 
white men. These are the flotsam of plantation life ; the negro is as abiding as 
the ancient oaks and scrawny gourd vines which shade his homely dwelling. 
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How can a planter, who provides all of the comforts of civilized life—in 
cluding reading-rooms—for his laborers, and spends large sums beside upon 
the manufacturing of sugar, compete with a Filipino who scratches sugar, 
as it were, out of the earth with a wooden stick, and needs none of the phys- 
ical comforts of a different climate and civilization ? 

The United States and her Colonies, the Philippines and Cuba, produced, 
three years ago, 2,000,000 tons of sugar ; they produce more than that to-day, 
in spite of Cuba’s deficit. The rest of the world produces 4,960,000 tons, and 
sells a goodly proportion to the United States. What the people need to 
save their industry from destruction is a specific duty on all imported sugar, 
with an additional discriminating duty from countries paying an export 
bounty equal to that bounty. To attain this end sugar producers all over 
the United States, with their vast contingency of foundrymen, railroad 
systems, commission men and banks whose capital floats—as it were— 
largely in molasses, havae prepred to make a strong fight in Congress for 
the protection of this industry. 

It is an interesting fact that sugar-cane in the Philippines came from Ota- 
heita and Java. With unfavorable industrial conditions, and methods o 
culture and of manufacture little advanced from the primitive, save upon a 
few plantations, sugar has long been one of the chief articles of trade. Spain 
has discouraged by every possible restriction, tax and tariff, the export of 
Philippine products to any othern coutry. Nevertheless, in 1897 the United 
States imported from those islands $4,383,740 of products, of which sugar 
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constituted 342,540 piculs of 140 pounds each. Spain’s trade in the same 
season amounted to $30,000, 000. 

What will happen to the planters of the United States if the Philip- 
pine crop of 1898-’99 is largely diverted into American markets, and the 
temporary benefit to the domestic beet’ and cane industry from the short 
Cuban and German crops is more than nullified ? 

The opinion is held that the United States Government will ‘‘ make haste 
slowly ”’ indefining its future policy in respect to this enormous—and, under 
favorable conditions, the most profitable—agricultural industry in the country. 
But past experiences awaken now the gravest anxieties ; and the South and 
West ask themselves if they have fought to free a people from a heavy yoke 
only to have it transferred to their own shoulders. 

It is not generally known that in the tropics cane is left to become quite 
ripe, and harvested late in the winter, yielding seven tons of sugar to the 
acre ; while, with all the vast expenditure made in the United States to 
extract cane juice thoroughly, where the cane must be harvested before a 
freeze, two and a half tons per acre is considered a good yield. 

“The net results of the Spanish-American war,’’ say the Democratic poli- 
ticians, ‘‘ will be to extinguish the sugar industry,’’ and these words explain 
the action of senators and representatives from sugar producing States, who 
voted against the acquisition of Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

Meanwhile the sugar crop of 1898-99 has increased 12 per cent—more 
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than the usual 6.49 per cent. per annum—and planters, while making the 
most of a big yield and fair prices, are putting their shoulders together to 
strenuously oppose any further encroachments from Philippine and Cuban 
sugars, and to remedy, if possible, existing evils arising from the lesser com- 
petition of our colonies. 

It would appear, that were sugar a Republican issue, its safety might be 
assured by a strong protective tariff, which it will likely never secure under 
its present Democratic hacking. 


THE SONGS OF WHITE WISTARIA. 
(O-SHIROI-FUJI-SAN. ) 
By Eriwet Morse. 


HE decks of the red-brown junk were wet by the whipping spray, 
1 The straining sails filled tense with the winds of breaking day. 
Far up in the bows of the boat O-Shiroi-Fuji-San, 
My White Wistaria blossom, fluttered her pretty fan, 
And lifting her voice in a hymn to the excellent God of Waves 
Sent ringing over the water its ancient and holy staves. 


In the wake of our junk there followed a beautiful white sea-bird 

Which rose when the hymn was finished and caught up the final word,— 
Caught up the last faint note the geisha’s lute set free, 

And bore them echoing from him over the Inland Sea. 

Then after the winged robber the angry breezes sped, 

As over the chasing wave-crests skimming the foam he fled. 


Onward we slowly swept to the dip and throb of the oar, 
Nearer and nearer still to the tea-house on the shore, 

While tender White Wistaria crooned in my charmed ear 
Quaint little minor tunes with meanings sad and dear. 

“Forget not, Foreign Love, the fleeting love of an hour: 

The bud, the burst, the bloom, and the fading away of a flower!” 


S a small boy I lived for six years in 
the southwestern part of Texas, and 
many times expressed the desire to 

visit Mexico, but was then thought to be 

too young to appreciate its many attrac- 
tions. When, in after years, and while 
living in the North, the opportunity came 
to join a party of friends traveling 
in a private car to the City of Mex- 
ico, on a pleasure jaunt, I felt my- 
self in a particularly appreciative 

: mood as regarded everything our 

Ate, Seen picturesque sister republic might 

LK | have to offer. 

There were four of us in the 
party, and we started from Omaha, Neb. After one day spent at Fort Worth, 
and another crossing the Texas plains, we arrived safely at El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande frontier. 

Here we enjoyed the novel experience of getting two dollars for one, 
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AGUAS CALIENTES, 
changing good American gold and greenbacks into Mexican silver. Let me 


here remind the prospective tourist that in Mexico their silver is better than 
their paper money, for it passes current in all the States, which is not the 


case with paper, except national bank notes and notes of ‘‘ El 
Banco de Londres y Mexico.’ Just across F the Rio Grande River, 
which at El Paso is very narrow, lies the little town of Juarez. 
Here we are in Mexico. In the twinkling g&%%q of an eye how everything 


has changed! While El 
Paso’s buildings were mostly 


CATHEDRAL, AGUAS CALIENTES, 
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BATHS AT AGUAS CALIENTES, 


three and four stories high, and of brick and stone, Jarez has only one such— 
the custom house; all others are adobes. The streets, very clean and 
sandy, twist and turn quaintly, and, according to the Mexican custom, are 
named after incidents and events rather than persons. The custom house 
officer is a typical Mexican, dressed in the fashion of his country, in very 
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tight trousers, braided and laced up the sides, short, close-fitting jacket and 
tall sombrero, with six-shooter and belt. He is most polite—sometimes 
expensively so. He has a woman assistant who inspects madame’s laces and 
lingerie. 

I visited the church, built in 1618, and felt myself well repaid for the 
trouble. Like all others in Mexico, it was whitewashed within and without, 
but the rafters in the ceiling and other woodwork were handsomely carved. 
One can but wonder at the patient labor and perseverance of the native 
builders of nearly three hundred years ago. 

The doors stand open from one year’s end to another, and there is never a 
time, during the day or night, but that some woman is on her knees praying 
before the altar. 

Around our car collected many merchants on a small scale—venders of 
fruit, cakes, candy and pottery. In his bright serape and sombrero the Mex- 


COUNTRY SCENE IN ZACATECAS. 


ican is highly picturesque ; and while he is strongly given to helping himself 
to another’s goods on the sly, one can but join in the laugh with him when 
he is detected and made to disgorge. 

As we start south on the ‘‘ Central Mexicano,’’ and get further into the 
heart of the land of the bygone Aztecs, we are charmed with this free and 
easy, pleasure-loving race ; with the bright blue sky above, the warm sun- 
shine and miles upon miles of unbroken tableland, where scrub bushes, 
mesquite and cacti grow. Is it any wonder the Mexicans are lazy? A 
peculiarity of the landscape is that except in the cities, on the banks of 
canals, and beside the rivers, one seldom sees a good-sized tree in all Mexico. 

Passing through Torreon and Chihuahua (the place ‘‘ where the dogs come 
from’’), our first stop was at Aguas Calientes. According to my friend, Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith, this town should be the most godly in the entire world— 
if there is any truth in the old adage that ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to godliness.’’ 
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Aguas Calientes means ‘‘ Hot Water.’’ Here is a sample and copy of the 
old Roman baths, only instead of being of marble they are cut out of the 
natural rocks, from which the softest and purest warm water is continually 
flowing. Down in the town, about a mile from the springs, are more baths, 
public and private, free and purchasable, the water being carried in pipes 
and small ditches. Everyone bathes—men, women and children, the latter 
more often than not in the main streets, regardless of passers-by. This is the 
town where a Mexican needs but one shirt and a pair of cotton trousers ; he 
washes his linen in the stream, and lets it dry on the bushes while he bathes. 


STREET SCENE, GUADALAJARA, 
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Our car was now held up by peddlers of drawn work, for it seems that this 
is the main industry of Aguas Calientes ; and certainly some of it was beau- 
tiful as well as surprisingly cheap. Of course, when an American wishes to 
purchase anything in Mexico he is at first asked double price, but after a 
short dicker the vender drops fifty per cent. In some instances, unless one 
really desires to purchase an article, it is unsafe to make any cash offer 
whatsoever. 

This was the first time I ever saw mules driven tandem to street cars, the 
driver announcing his approach by a blast upon a tin horn. One minute he 
had the team on a dead run, and the next the lead mule was trying to ride 
on the car himself. But as the motto of Mexico is Mafiana (to-morrow), no 
one minds the delay of untangling. 

I visited the palace, and had a guard take me to the city jail. After being 
led up several flights of stone steps on the interior of a large court I met 
another guard, or sentry, who overlooked and kept watch, from his small 
tower, on all the prisoners, male, female, adults and children, below. Kind 
reader, take my advice and never get into a Mexican jail. 

Having remained uptown until after the street cars had stopped running 
(eight o'clock), I bargained with a local ‘‘Jehu’’ to take my party back to 
the railway station. It was the ride of my life. Two small mules dragged a 
‘hack,’ built some time in the ’forties. With much shooing, clucking, 
whipping, jerking and pulling on the part of our driver, as well as the mules, 
we finally arrived at our destination with no further accident than that of 
losing half of the bottom of the carriage en route. 

Next to the City of Mexico, Guadalajara is the wealthiest city in the 
republic, and certainly the prettiest. The Alameda, with the cathedral on 
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one side, bright shops on the other three, a bandstand in the center,-and 
flowers and plants everywhere, is a most inviting spectacle to the stranger 
from the North. Here one evening we heard an excellent band of some sixty 
pieces, and the Mexican music was peculiarly fascinating. One does not 
wonder, after hearing it, at the graceful movements and dancing of the 
Spanish-American women. President Diaz is reported as having once said 
that his best hope of civilizing and educating his people was through their 
love of music. After the concert the entire band came down to the railway 
station and serenaded us. To show their proficiency and up-to-datedness 
they played several of Sousa’s marches, and nearly all of our national airs, 
winding up with the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner ’’ just as the train moved out. 
I was very proud of the cheer that went up from our handful of Americans 
in a foreign land, and I think the citizens of Guadalajara will remember it. 

In the cathedral at Guadalajara is a genuine Murillo—an Assumption—but 
no words of mine can describe its beauty. At Tzintzautzan one of Titian’s 
masterpieces is enshrined, for which a New York connoisseur is said to have 
offered $70,000 ; but the painting cannot be bought, owing to the superstition 
of the Indians. 

Guadalajara has several churches and chapels from two to three centuries 
old. The architecture in most instances, though partly in decay, is preten- 
tious and very ornate, sometimes an entire facade being one mass of carving. 

One bright morning we took the car and went to San Pedro, about five 
miles from Guadalajara. Here, too, is an old cathedral, and palace after 
palace, but it was like walking through a city of the dead—all was so quiet 
and seemingly deserted. I was told many of the better class of Guadalajara 
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had their summer homes here. Most of the pottery used in the entire 
country is made at San Pedro. Save for one large factory, I could find but 
few individual Mexicans engaged in the production of pottery and small 
figurines, and these lived in side streets, and had no other work benches than 
their own mud floors. 

The City of Mexico, at first sight, is a novel and enchanting place. Toa 
visitor coming from the cold North, the sub-tropical climate and flowers are 
a delight. The entire population, apparently, is 
on the streets, or the balconies just overhead, or 
driving on the Paseo. Our first move, after regis- 
tering at the ‘‘Sanz’’ hotel, was to call on our 
minister, General Clayton. The next day Lieu- 
tenant Powell Clayton, who is military attaché, 
called with passes, and took us out the beautiful 
Paseo to Chapultepec, now a military college, and 
also the President’s summer resi- 
dence. From the upper terraces 
and balconies of this old historic 
castle, first built some two hun- 
dred years ago, and stormed and 
; ; SE PN taken by our forces under General 
eS = eee Mie 3 Scott during the Mexican War, I 

, : beheld the finest view that mortal 
THK SAILS OF GUADALUPE. eyes could rest upon. Chapulte- 
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pec is simply a huge rock in the midst of a vast plain, which it 
overlooks for miles in every direction. In front of us is the city, five miles 
distant. How white and clean it looks !—at long range. In another direc- 
tion we see the snow-capped volcano, Popocatepetl, and nearer at hand the 
Tacubaya suburb, the Monte Carlo of America. In this latter spot, which 
we subsequently visited, is to be found nearly every gambling device known 
to mankind. On Sundays Tacubaya is one vast kaleidoscope of moving 
humanity and color. 

As in olden times all roads led to Rome, so, on Sunday afternoon, all 
wagons, cars and carriages gravitate toward the bull ring in the City of 
Mexico. Although this was not my first visit of the sort, having seen a very 
good bullfight at Guadalajara, it was the first time I had seen toreras of the 
gentler sex. The matadora acquitted herself very creditably, but there was 
not the thrilling excitement nor the enthusiastic crowds customary on special 
occasions, as when Martinez visited here from Spain. 

Apropos of this, I might venture to suggest to the editor of FRANK LEsLIE’s 
PopuLar Monruty a possible novelty for the ‘‘Woman in Action”’ series, in 
the form of an article upon ‘‘ Women as Bullfighters.’’ 

The Spaniard or Mexican is naturally cruel, and the uae of horses from 
the ring while the women held 
sway was not up to their 
bloodthirsty notion. Later, 
however, when the men took 
the ring and several horses 
were killed, the spectators 
seemed better satisfied. 

A short time ago bullfights 
were forbidden by law, but 
the people raised such a hue 
and cry the order had to be 
revoked. Now they are super- 
vised and conducted by a 
judge. His decisions are final. 
The entrance of the matador, 
picadors, capeadores and ban- 
derilleros to music and gor- 
geously dressed in costumes 
of silk and velvet, heavily en- 
crusted with gold or silver, is 
a very inspiring sight. They 
first salute the judge, and then 
at his order the sport, so called, 
begins. A bugle sounds, and 
as the gate is opened, in bounds 
the bull, goaded by a barb 
thrust into his back as he 
passes the portals. After MIRACULOUS WELL, CITY OF MEXICO. 
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he has been teased for some time by the capeadores with their cloaks, and has 
either killed several horses or been warded off by means of a long pointed pole, 
which the mounted picador carries, another bugle sounds and three banderil- 
leros place, while the bull is charging, two banderillos each in his shoulder, over 
and between the horns. 

After the poor animal is wrought to the highest pitch of frenzy, the matador 
finally thrusts his sword from the shoulder to the heart, and in a second or 
two all is over. Then three white mules, with bright harness and bells, come 
in on the run and the fallen gladiator is ignominiously dragged away. This 
goes on until six bulls have met their fate. At each death, especially if the 
home thrust is a skillful one, the populace yell and throw their sombreros and 
hats, cigars, and oftentimes dollars, into the ring. In Mexico, as in old 
Spain, the rules of bullfighting are very strict. The bull cannot be harmed 
in any way except when he is on the charge, and a fighter committing a 
breach in the code may be publicly disgraced by having his queue cut off and 
being prohibited from fighting again for a long time. 

In Mexico everybody gambles, in one form or another. It is eminently the 
proper thing. A gentleman resident there told me that his charwoman drew 
in a raffle three masses for the repose of the soul of a dear departed! Lottery 
tickets are sold publicly on the streets, and one or two of these concerns, I 
heard, were considezed to be run squarely. 

A favorite distraction is a visit to the Floating Gardens—which, however, 
no longer float. Another is a ride on the canal ina gondola. No tourist 
misses the cathedral, nor the art gallery, nor the national museum, in which 
latter place is kept Maximilian’s state carriage, with other historical relics. 

But the place which interested me most was the quaint old village of Guad- 
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alupe. Here we saw the spring, now covered by a chapel, which, the legend 
says, gushed forth at the feet of the visionary Virgin, which, the good old In- 
dian, Juan Diego, saw one morning while on his way to early mass. Some 
flowers, which also suddenly blossomed in his pathway, he picked up and put 
in his cloak to carry to the priest as proof of what he had seen, and to substan- 
tiate the vision’s command, which was to build a church on the spot. And, 
lo! when he arrived at the priest’s abode, the flowers had disappeared and in 
their stead was a picture of the vision. The miraculous cloak is still to be 
seen, preserved in a glass case in the cathedral, and the remarkable thing 
about it is that eminent artists who have carefully examined the relic claim 
that the picture is not painted on the cloth, nor can they discover by what 
process it may have been produced. 

Here, too, are the famous ‘‘sails of Guadalupe,’’ standing on the hillside, 
cased in stone. This well-known legend is to the effect that some mariners, 
being imperilled in a severe gale at sea, prayed to the Virgin, promising that 
if they came safely to shore, they would give to her and the church their ship’s 
sails. They were eventually saved, and kept their promise in a literal and 
substantial manner. 

The average Mexican is a simple-minded, superstitious person. They all 
go to mass and confession, and when that is over fecl at liberty to let them- 
selves loose and commit depredations. But the policing throughout Mexico, 
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and especially in the cities, is remarkably good. It is perfectly safe to go 
about unattended at any time. The government now employs as part of its 
army some two thousand rurales, These men at one time were outlaws, but 
for fifty cents a day and expenses they came in and took allegiance to the 
government. They make excellent soldiers and the natives stand in great 
awe of them. : 

When, finally, it was ‘‘ All aboard!’’ for our departure and return home- 
ward, I felt loath to go. The consolation was a registered vow to visit again 
this lovely Mexican country so akin to our own, yet so very different both 
in outward aspect and inward spirit. 


A BACK NUMBER. 


By Ouive HARPER. 


HE door of the sanctum opened, and Miss Presbury walked timidly in 
and stood before the managing editor. For a moment there was a 
silence which she did not dare to break, and which he did not care to. 

He was drawing the blue pencil vigorously and cruelly through the ‘fine 
writing’? ina story, and thinking meanwhile how he could get rid of his 
visitor without hurting her feelings, for he really did have some heart down 
beneath that hard crust of brusqueness. He was not wantonly cruel. 

Miss Presbury stood with a deprecating smile on her prematurely aged 
face. Her real age was forty-five, but, with her white hair and careworn 
features, she looked at least sixty. She had been pretty once. Then she 
had had her little romance, and she had loved and been loved ; but ambitious. 
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parents had broken her engagement, and ‘‘he’’ went West and she East. 
There had never been—could never be—any other ‘‘he’’ for her, and long 
since hope had died, while tender memory remained. 

Miss Presbury had been pretty in those old days, but now her only beauty 
was in her gentle blue eyes. These, with her exquisite neatness and air of 
breeding and refinement, made her pleasant to see, however shabbily dressed 
she might be. 

‘“ Now, what can I do for you, Miss Presbury ?’’ asked the editor, so sud- 
denly that she started and dropped her satchel to the floor, and then stooped 
to pick it up at the same moment the editor reached for it. 

‘¢T beg your pardon,’’ stammered Miss Presbury. 

‘“‘Oh! that is all right. Now please state your business, and—ah—take a 
seat, though I am sorry to say that I am unusually busy just now.”’ 

‘¢ TI wished to offer you a story.” 

‘“ What about ?”’ 

‘¢Old graveyards and epitaphs.’’ 

‘‘ Done to death. Besides, we want new things, not old—live, not dead.’’ 

‘‘T have a list of subjects here. I will read them off, and write up what- 
ever you like. Some are written.’’ 

“¢Um—m—m.”’ 

Taking this for consent, Miss Presbury read her list, which embraced 
descriptions of things seen in foreign travel, and also of things in New York. 
Then she waited a reply. 

‘¢ How many words about the crack in the Astor House sidewalk ?”’ 

‘¢ Two thousand—mostly reminiscences of the past history of New York.” 

‘“*Too long. Make it five hundred. Boil it down and,send it in next 
week, and [ll look at it when I have time.”’ 

‘‘T hoped—I would be glad if you could take something sooner. I 
need i 

“ Out of the question ; that is the best that I can do.” 

‘¢Thank you,’’ said Miss Presbury. ‘‘ Good-day.”’ 

Something in the blue eyes made him feel very uncomfortable, and he 
called in the boy whose duty it was to snub all persons with stories to sell, 
and gave him a rating that he remembered for a whole week for letting Miss 
Presbury know that he was in. 

Miss Presbury sighed heavily as she went down stairs. She was in great 
need—greater than anyone but herself knew. She toiled early and late 
patiently, but only once in a long while did she sell a story ; and when she 
did the money went to pay clamorous debts. Debts were pressing her now, 
and her horror of debts and her humiliation at not being able to pay them 
gave her courage to try to sell one—at least one story to-day. 

She had stories ‘‘on approbation’? at several places, and made the weary 
round on foot. Carfare was extravagance. In some places her manuscript 
was handed to her in eloquent silence. In others there was the stereotyped 
tale of ‘‘ Haven’t had time to read them.’’ 

Miss Presbury had had a most excellent education, some natural talent for 
writing, and in her youth she had traveled much and had read much—and 
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the best authors. She had unconsciously formed her style upon the some- 
what stilted lines of the writers of fifty years ago, and no one cared for that 
style now ; or, at least, none of the managing editors did. Her pile of unsold 
manuscripts accumulated with discouraging rapidity. 

Young girls just out of school were engaged on the daily papers; still 
others were pushing themselves into the magazines so eagerly that they did 
not heed those they forced to the wall. They were bright, young, pretty, 
and where they did not satisfy the lover of pure literature they could amuse 
the multitude. What if the young girl’s work was frothy? it sparkled, and 
youth and enthusiasm counted for something. 

Miss Presbury had been bright, too, once, but want, anxiety and sorrow 
had done their work. Her stories, carefully and conscientiously written as 
they were, did not sell. 

At last she reached the office of a great newspaper. The managing editor 
was out of sorts that day. Everything had gone wrong; a rival had made a 
scoop that he ought to have made himself, and he gave several of his reporters 
a talking-to that made their hair curl. Yet he managed to put on so genial 
and kind an exy ession that Miss Presbury grew bold enough to ask after the 
fate of a story she had left there. 

‘¢Now, Miss Presbury, I don’t want that story. It is on an out-of-date 
subject, and I must say that your style and ideas are all out of date. You 
haven’t the real journalistic instinct of siezing upon topics of vital interest. 
You don’t go into society enough to keep in touch with the best people. If 
you did that I could use some stories about them if they were spicy enough. 
The fact of it is, Miss Presbury, you are a ‘back number,’ and you know a 
back number gets shelved—ah ie 

Here the autocrat of the Daily Astonisher paused as he noted the awful 
change his words had wrought in Miss Presbury’s face. Hitherto she had 
believed in herself ; he had with two words destroyed that belief. Hope had 
always kept alive that one spark in her heart, and she worked and waited 
patiently for the day to come when she would achieve a reputation. 

‘© A back number? Do you mean to say that culture and taste go for 
nothing ?”’ 

Miss Presbury asked this with a ring of poignant agony in the first words, 
though her voice grew steadier as she continued. 

“‘T did not mean to be personal, Miss Presbury, but I tell you the truth 
when I say that I haven’t a person in my office over twenty-five. I don’t 
get culture or fine literature, perhaps, but I do get freshness and new ideas, 
dash and go. Those are necessary qualifications in journalism to-day. I 
used to laugh at college boys and girls; I don’t now. I take them all on in 
turn. Each one is sure to have a few bright ideas, and when they are 
exhausted and the originality begins to decline, why, then I am willing to 
let my rivals scoop them in.” 

‘And you have no further use for me?’’ smiled Miss Presbury—smiled 
because she wished to hide her pain and humiliation. 

‘Well, frankly, no; unless you can do something that will make you 
famous—write a ‘ Heavenly Twins’ novel, or something of that sort.’’ 
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“Tf I could do that I should scarcely need to offer you my work.”’ 

** No—for then I would send for it.’’ 

Saying this he held out her story. Miss Presbury took the manuscript, 
and, still smiling, turned to go. Suddenly two red spots glowed in her 
cheeks, and her blue eyes seemed to emit sparks. 

‘7 will think over what you have said,’’ she replied, ‘‘and if I do you 
shall hear from me. Good-day.”’ 

The editor settled to his work again, and Miss Presbury went home. She 
called a little hall bedroom home. She tried to slip in unseen of her land- 
lady, but to no purpose, for she stood at the foot of the stairs, and, after 
discovering that Miss Presbury ‘‘ hadn’t been paid yet,’’ she opened the vials 
of her wrath, and heaped such a mountain of words upon the poor, crushed 
woman that she gave one inarticulate cry and flew past the landlady and to 
her wretched little room, where she gave up to a tempest of tears. 

‘* You'll leave here to-morrow morning,’’ cried the landlady, ‘‘ and you'll 
leave your trunk here, though I don’t suppose there’s fifty cents’ worth of 
stuff in it!” 

After a while Miss Presbury grew calmer, and tried to think what she 
should do. Go out of this poor shelter without her few belongings and 
without a dollar ?—it was not a pleasant prospect. She rose from her bed 
and bathed her swollen face, and then Alice, the chambermaid, knocked. 
She had brought a tray with some fresh tea and toast, and a letter for Miss 
Presbury. The landlady had repented a little, and sent the tea as a peace 
offering. Poor soul ! she had a perpetual struggle between a naturally kind 
heart and the fact that she must pay her own expenses ; and she couldn’t do 
it unless her boarders paid her. 

Miss Presbury meekly took the tray and gladly drank the tea. Then she 
remembered the letter. It was from her aunt, who lived in a small house 
near an obscure village in Pennsylvania. She had almost forgotten Aunt 
Eunice’s existence. ‘‘I read some of your beautiful writings, my dear, and 
felt very proud of you. So I wrote to the paper they were printed in, and 
found your address. Won’t you come and spend the summer with me, my 
dear? I wish I dared ask so famous a person to stay with me forever, for I 
am very lonely. Uncle Eben left me well provided for. I send you a 
check, so that you need not lose time in coming, for I want to see my little 
Niece Mary so much.”’ 

The revulsion of feeling was great; and the poor little ‘‘ back number”’ 
wanted to sing. She left the next day, and settled down into a deep, restful 
peace among the green mountains in Pennsylvania. She was tired, she told 
her aunt, and needed rest from her literary work. The aunt revelled in the 
stories, whether they were in type or manuscript, and it was like a balm to 
Miss Presbury to hear her aunt talk. 

One day, about a year after she had gone to her aunt, Miss Presbury felt an 
intense longing to see piles of smooth, clean, white paper, and pens and ink 
about her again. Then, scarcely knowing herself how or when it was done, 
she had finished a novel. She sent it to a great publishing house, and, to 
her surprise, it was accepted and published. It was so simple and direct, so 
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tender and true, and the love story threaded through it was so exquisitely 
sweet that it touched all hearts with sympathy. It carried wjth it an atmos- 
phere as pure as the limpid mountain streams, and a subtle breath of the 
balmy mountain air. She had not needed to write a ‘‘ Heavenly Twins.” 
She was famous with this book that made one feel that the world and the 
people in it are not all bad. 

Shall we blame the author that she felt a glow of triumph, and that she 
sent a copy of her book to the ‘‘ managing editor’? with the compliments of 
the ‘‘ Back Number’? ? 

It would have pleased her had she seen him run his fingers through his 
hair and heard him say: ‘‘ By George!” 


AN EASTER BONNET. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


HERE lilies hid the Latin text, 
\\ And smilax wreathed the altar, 
And every head was gravely bent 
O’er sacred psalm and psalter, 
And all the font was pink and white 
With roses strewn upon it, 
He saw a little maid in gray, 
Who wore an Easter bonnet. 


He walked behind her from the church, 
And viewed her girlish graces, 

And breathed the vague, delicious scent 
Of dainty bows and laces. 

A prayer-book was in her hand— 
She kept her glances on it, 

Till came a gust of frolic wind 
And whisked away her bonnet. 


Her eyes were full of April tears, 
Her scarlet lips were smiling ; 

The sunny curls about her brow 
Were made for man’s beguiling. 

Her face was like a dewy rose— 
He paused to gaze upon it, 

And found that he had lost his heart, 
As she had lost her bonnet. 


But now a spray of orange flowers 
Is wreathed about the Latin; 
The little maid is all in white— 
A dream of lace and satin. 
And, as he takes her slender hand, 
And slips the ring upon it, 
He murmurs softly in her ear— 
A blessing on the bonnet! 


A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


By WALTER MALONE. 


R. JACK JEFFERSON, editor of the Southern Household 
we Magazine, was not displaying his wonted good humor this 

Wd =morning. The august periodical over which he presided 
had not of late been verifying the sophomoric predictions 
made at the beginning of its career. It had been hailed 
with a great flourish of trumpets by the provincial press as 
‘‘the harbinger of a new day in Southern literature.”’ 
But subscribers were few and advertisers were shy. Was the great Southern 
magazine to make another link in the long chain of failures ? 

As to contributions, however, there could be no complaint on the score of 
quantity. Every mail brought a flood, and every mail carried a flood away. 
There were poems, stories, essays and sketches of every kind. On this 
morning, especially, was the deluge of contributions overwhelming. 

Mr. Jefferson was forcibly reminded of the return of spring by the fact that 
seventeen of his contributors had gone into ecstasies over the advent, and 
desired him to accept and pay for their greetings at so much per ecstasy. 

With a savage onslaught, however, he invaded the huge pile on his desk 
and slew masterpieces right and left. Stories, poems, essays, sketches and 
everything else went down before him. On the desk, directly in front, was a 
heap of printed slips which he used continually. These, with grim politeness, 
said for him : 


“The editors of the Southern Household Magazine deeply regret being compelled to 
return the enclosed manuscript as unavailable. The return of a manuscript does not 
necessarily imply a lack of literary merit. The previous acceptance of similar material, 
the lack of space for more articles, or the fact that the manuscript in question does not 
meet the particular demands of the readers of this magazine, may prevent the use of 
many contributions of the highest excellence. The enclosed manuscript is therefore 
returned, with many thanks for the opportunity of being permitted to examine it.” 


Here was a poem written by some poor woman in Kansas. With it came 
a pathetic note to the editor, saying that the writer was the mother of six 
children, with whom she lived on a farm. She did all her own housework. 
She hoped the enclosed poem might be acceptable, as she would like to hetter 
her distressing conditign by literary work. 

Here was another poem from an undergraduate at some small college — 
Heaven knows where. It was redolent of Greece and Rome, and seemed like 
the ghost of a Latin dictionary. 

Here was a story from a boarding-school miss, telling about enchanted 
castles, knights, highwaymen, larks, nightingales and all the paraphernalia 
of old-fashioned romance. 

Here was an essay on the ‘Influence of England in the Orient,’’ by a 
young lawyer living in Jefferson’s own town. 
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Manuscript after manuscript was stowed away like a corpse, and returned 
with the printed note of rejection as a wreath of regret. 

At last only one remained, and as he quickly glanced over it the editor 
remembered having returned several of the same author’s attempts before. 
It was signed ‘‘ Nora Baird,” in a girlish, unformed hand. It was a hopeless 
effort—one of the seventeen spring poems, through whose lines the lambs 
went skipping and the bees went buzzing in the same old way. 

He was about to return it with the usual printed slip when the office boy, 
a sandy-haired, freckled-faced little creature, announced Miss Nora Baird 
herself. The editor dropped the printed slip in astonishment at the coinci- 
dence. Knowing that he had no good news, and knowing also that he could 
not conscientiously encourage her, he was on the point of returning the 
answer ‘‘Not in,’? when something, possibly a vague curiosity, prompted 
him to send word for her to come in. 

Seeing a mere slip of a girl, confused, blushing, there was no difficulty in 
fixing her in his mind as the author of the various crude stories and poems 
he had hitherto read over her signature. 

“‘T suppose you come to see about your poem,’’ he said. ‘‘ Here it is. 
I regret very much that we cannot use it, but the fact is that we already have 
on hand much more poetry than we need.”’ 

The poor girl, ashamed and embarrassed, had evidently intended to say a 
great deal to him—to tell him the stereotyped story of poverty, discourage- 
ment, thwarted aspirations and the like—but his sudden speech seemed to 
daze her. She blushed still more violently, smiled in a way that made a 
pitiful pretense of cheerfulness, and stammering, ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’? awk- 
wardly made her way out of the room. 

The editor heaved a sigh. 

‘‘What a pity she has taken the notion that she can write! Well, I hope 
that will be the end of it.”’ 

But it was not the end of it. Two days later another manuscript came. 
It was a story this time, and a bulky one at that. With it came this note: 


“Dear Mr. Jerrerson: When I saw you last Monday I had come prepared to tell 
you a great many things, but when you told me so quickly that you could not take my 
poem I was just so confused I couldn’t say a word. Oh, Mr. Jefferson! you don’t know 
how hard T worked on that poem. But, of course, you know best, and you did exactly 
right about it. My father, you know, died some years ago, and I live alone with my 
mother. My friends all tell me I can write well, and mamma thinks I ought to be able 
to make a living by my poetry. Oh! I do lore poetry—don’t you? But sometimes I get 
so discouraged I just feel like giring up everything. It’s a terrible thing to be discouraged 
that way, isn’t it? But as you do not seem to like my poetry, [ now send you a story 
which I hope—oh, I do hope so much !—you can use. T know it was very foolish of 
me, but I just cried the other night after T brought home the poem you handed back. 
If you can’t take the story I send you, I hope you won’t send it back with any of those 
printed slips, but will return it with a note telling me where you think it might be 
improyed., Now T will close, as I have already taken too much of your valuable time 
from your valuable magazine, Awaiting your carly answer, Iam, 

“Yours cordially, Nora Batrp. 

““?P. S.—Of course, if you haven’t time to answer this—Oh, but you know how bad 
that would make me feel, and Iam sure you will answer.” 
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For once Mr. Jefferson was perplexed. Here was a young girl whom he 
pitied, and yet one whom he could not conscientiously encourage. 

Even if her contribution had been good, his magazine was in no condi- 
tion to accept it, since the material on hand was in excess of its needs. 
But her contributions heretofore had never even attained mediocrity. A 
mere girl, what did she know of the world, or of life, or of men and women 
generally? Though somewhat precocious as compared with the foolish 
companions who had put conceited notions in her head, what right had 
she to offer herself as a teacher to other people, as the bearer of a message 
to her seniors and superiors? 

Nevertheless, he determined to glance over her manuscript, hoping that he 
might find enough in it to justify him in giving her a mite of encourage- 
ment. He even hoped that he might find it in a shape to justify him in 
making such corrections here and there as would render it available for 
his magazine. 

So, leaning back in his chair, he read as follows, from the first page of 
the story, which was entitled, ‘‘ Arabella Anderson ; or, True Love Tested.’’ 

“The setting sun was gilding with rays of beauty the marble turrets of a 
proud mansion which gleamed grandly above the brow of a rugged hill. 
Arabella Anderson stood upon the turrets of that noble hall of her an- 
cestors and gazed with a stony gaze at the golden setting sun. Her eyes 
were as blue as violets, her hair as yellow as gold, her lips were like coral, 
her teeth were like pearls. Dressed in_a perfectly lovely and a very costly 
dress of the finest silk, she looked like a goddess with her snow-white brow 
and her cheeks like roses, and her beautiful arms like marble. Why was not 
she, the beautiful heiress, owner of all these broad acres, and descendant of 
this noble house, as happy a damsel as could be? But’she sighed to her- 
self, ‘ Alas! I would that I were free and happy like yon beggar maid !’ 

‘Then she beheld Reginald, her lover, coming across the plain, riding on 
a fiery, coal-black steed. She would have died for him. But Lord Egbert, 
a cold, unscrupulous, hard-hearted wretch, had been chosen to wed her in- 
stead of her beloved Reginald, and she looked toward her approaching lover 
in despair.” 

Jefferson laid down the manuscript with a groan. What Heaven-sent 
genius could have ever rewritten or revised this stuff so as to make it avail- 
able? What earthly editor could so stultify himself as to indorse such non- 
sense? : 

He thought over the matter a long time, but the more he thought the 
greater became his perplexity. At first he determined to return the manu- 
script with the usual printed inclosure. Then he felt that he ought not to do 
so. He laid the matter aside for the day, and thought of it that night. 

Next morning he wrote her a brief note, saying: ‘‘I am sorry the story 
you send is unavailable, and it is against our rules to correspond with con- 
tributors concerning rejected manuscripts, but I have concluded to speak to 
you in person about this matter. If vou could call at four o'clock this after- 
noon, I should be pleased to see you.”’ 

Sure enough, that same afternoon Nora came to see him. It was plain 
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that she was very much agitated, poor child, and trembled as she monpeiined 
the meaning of the interview. 

He kept her waiting ten or fifteen minutes before he called her to the 
inner office. 

‘You received my note?’ he asked. 

‘* Yeg,’’ she stammered. 

“Well, I have thought very carefully over the letter you sent me. It is 
not my duty, and, in fact, is against our rules to communicate with contrib- 
utors in regard to rejected manuscripts, but feeling kindly disposed to you, 
I have taken the liberty of speaking plainly. I see you are quite young—not 
more than cighteen, probably. You are naturally bright, have a good dis- 
position, and mean to do well. But I must say to you that I do not think 
any of your writings which I have seen justify you in seeking to enter a 
literary life. I know I ought not to give this advice. It is bad policy on 

“my part. You will never thank me for it, but I pledge you my word that I 
speak from all kindness and sincerity.’’ He handed her back the manu- 
script, but it fell from her trembling hands: Her little face, lifted implor- 
ingly to his, was white with agitation. He could not but pity her. She was 
so young, so foolish, so misguided. But he continued: ‘‘I have nothing 
more to say. I would only ke too glad to tell you that you have talent for 
writing verse, but you have not. You are not a poet.’’ 

In a moment he felt that he had gone too far. It is true that his motives 
were good, but he realized that it is dangerous indeed for an editor to give 
praise or blame under any circumstances. . 

Then she sobbed like a child. ‘‘ You are not a poet!’ It was as if he 
had said to some lady of a royal house, ‘‘ You are not a princess!’ — Little 
had he realized what foolish hopes, what ridiculous ambitions, what absurd 
aspirations he had stamped under foot. For the first time, doubtless, she 
met with a frank criticism, and so was crushed to the earth. 

Sob came after sob. Jefferson was unnerved with vexation. He inwardly 
anathematized himself for having made such a scene, and promised himself 
never again to be so foolish—to advise another contributor. 

Finally she raised her eyes, wet with tears, and said: ‘‘Thank you for 
your advice, but it is so hard on me!’ Then followed another burst of 
sobs. 

Fortunately, as it was growing late, no one was near to witness this scene, 
and he allowed her to ‘‘ have her ery out,’’ feeling that it would bring her 
some relief. 

‘*Nora,’’ he said, unconsciously dropping the ‘‘ Miss,’’ ‘‘ you must not feel 
hard toward me because I have spoken so plainly. It is all for your own 
good. IL wish I had never said a word to you on the subject, as I did not 
know it would hurt your feelings, but Iam sure you will understand that I 
only speak to you as a friend.”’ 

She arose and went to the window. It was getting gray and misty and 
dim, and there she stood with her dying hopes in the dying daylight. What 
desolation and despair had been caused by those fatal words, ‘‘ You are not a 
poet !’’ 
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“Listen !’’? he said. ‘‘ You know nothing of life. You have only begun 
to suffer, and uot till after years of suffering can great works of genius be 
produced. You imagine a poet to be an ethereal character—one who lives in 
perpetual sunshine among birds and flowers, one who is young and bright 
and happy and handsome, one who lives on the milk and honey of life. 
But if you ever meet one—and you probably never will, they are so few 
in number—you will find him to be a man grown gray through hardship, 
rough and uncouth from contact with an unfriendly world, his garments 
worn threadbare by poverty, his brow wrinkled by adversity, and his heart 
searred by suffering.”’ 

She did not answer. 

‘*You have youth,’’ he continued, ‘‘and with that goes every true bless- 
ing. Be happy with those blessings while you may, for the night is coming 
fast. Do not pursue imaginary happiness when real happiness can be had 
for the asking. Do not imagine that your lover will ever come on a coal- 
black steed, in knightly armor, to claim you for his own. He will only bea 
plain matter-of-fact fellow, but you will find him just as charming as if he 
were a knight-errant, for all that.’’ 

She turned around, feebly smiling through her tears, but noticed that he 
was still serious. 

‘*You will find this a practical world. I learned that lesson. I was once 
considered rich. I was in love with a girl who, as I thought, loved me in 
return. Then a lawsuit arose and swept away my entire fortune. I ap- 
pealed the case to a higher court, where it is now pending, but my lawyer has 
given up all hope of ever winning it. As soon as I lost that suit the girl 
whom I liked best threw me overboard, and so here I am slaving away on 
this old magazine.”’ 

He appeared to be talking to himself. He seemed to have forgotten her 
entirely, else this reserved, taciturn man would never have confided in a silly 
girl whom he scarcely knew. 

Recovering himself, he quickly arose, and she, taking the hint, grasped 
her rejected manuscript and hurried away. 

Five or six weeks passed and he saw nothing more of her. He fervently 
hoped that she would take his advice ; that, at least, she would send her 
manuscripts elsewhere, and thus relieve him of any more such_ painful 
duties. 

Spring had indeed arrived at last—true to the predictions of her poet- 
lovers. The air was so balmy, the sunshine so genial, that Jack determined, 
one Saturday afternoon, to take a walk through the suburbs. Passing out of 
the noisy, dirty streets, he walked along through the green lanes beyond the 
city limits. Stopping a moment at the house of an old acquaintance, he sat 
on the green lawn in front, enjoying the shade of the great oaks and inhaling 
the breath of roses and lilies near by. When he left, his friend gave him a 
great cluster of white Easter lilies to cheer the sitting-room of his rather 
dingy apartments. He then turned toward the city, passing by yards where 
negro boys were burning leaves, and by gardens from which he breathed the 


grateful scent of the newly plowed earth, At last he reached the limits of 
42 
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the town itself, and as he passed by a modest little brown cottage. he met 
face to face with Nora herself at the gate. 

He was not only startled by seeing her so suddenly, but by seeing her so 
changed in appearance. She was evidently just out after a long illness. 
Her big brown eyes seemed bigger than ever in her little thin, white face ; 
under them were dark circles. Her hair had been cut short like a boy’s, and 
only a few little brown ringlets were left. She was leaning for support 
against the gate, and her small hand was emaciated by long suffering. 

** You have been ill?’ he said. ‘‘ I am very sorry.’’ 

‘Yes ; a few days after I saw you last, I was taken with a slow fever, and 
have never been out of the house until to-day.”’ 

‘*You must return to the house. This air is too sharp for you. You 
might suffer a relapse.’’ : 

Then he handed her the great bunch of lilies, saying, ‘‘ I am sorry I did 
not know you were sick, Nora. I hope you will soon be entirely well.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

As he went away he could not help reproaching himself. Here she had 
suffered through five or six long, dreary weeks, possibly as a result of his 
brutal frankness, and yet he had never been near her—did not even know 
that she had been ill. : 

Then, of course, he could reply to himself that it was no concern of his. 
Surely he could not be expected to look after every silly girl or boy whose 
contributions he had rejected. He had not even known her before those two 
short interviews ; he had not had the slightest reason to ask about her. 

As a matter of conscience his record was entirely clear, but since he had 
heard of her sufferings, he determined to inquire about her now and then. 

As he passed by her house the next day he brought her some more flowers 
—hbeautiful red roses this time—and hoped that her cheeks would soon be as 
red as they. Was it a coincidence that brought Nora to the gate just as he 
passed by? Had she in some mysterious manner foreknown that he would 
come to see her again ? 

She laughed and clapped her hands in joy. Her poor pinched cheeks 
even blushed again as they had done in days gone by. Jack somehow felt 
happier for having given her the roses, though he had taken them with many 
misgivings. 

The Southern Household Magazine was fast becoming a burden on its owner’s 
hands. Jack saw his stock in it depreciating every day. Each month 
showed a financial loss. It bade fair to soon join the long list of defunct 
Southern magazines. 

He realized that once again he would be thrown out to fight the world for 
a competence. He struggled hard, keeping a cheerful countenance, though 
his heart was heavy within him. He worked day and night, but to little 
end ; the downfall was inevitable. 

Still, he knew that he could always hew his own way, let the magazine go 
as it might. It is hard indeed for the world to conquer a man of thirty, 
like him, who has confidence in his fighting capacity. 

During those days he often found time to pass by Nora’s house, though he 
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seldom went in. He found that with her he could be perfectly frank, and 
he liked to talk to some one with whom he was not compelled to adopt the 
usual. rigid reserve. It was like talking to himself to speak to her. He 
found her so sympathetic, so appreciative of his thankless efforts, so quick to 
respond to his kind feelings for her, that his heart would feel a strange peace 
it had never known before. ‘Thorough man of the world that he was, some- 
what hardened, he was not callous. This simple girl appealed to him ina 
peculiar way. 

**T have taken your advice,”’ she said one day. ‘I can thank you for it 
now, though I thought you very cruel once. I have come to a time, though, 
when I must do some work to help support myself and mother. If you ever 
hear of any place where I can do the work will you let me know ?”’ 

“T should hate very much to see yeu buffeting with the world in that 
way,’’ he replied. ‘Women who have to fight for a livelihood often grow 
as sour and as cynical as the men themselves.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t fear for me,’’ she said, enthusiastically ; ‘*I am young and 
strong, and willing to work. I have idled away all my life, and it would be 
very selfish in me not to wish to do my part now.”’ 

She seemed to be as bright and as hopeful over this prospect as over that 
of a literary life, and Jack inwardly sighed, feeling utterly unable to combat 
this foolish enthusiasm of girlhood, in whose sight all obstacles appeared to 
be mere trifles. 

It seemed impossible to make her look on the dark side of things, but he 
felt she would be disillusioned soon enough. 

One day, in passing by, he asked her to walk a short distance with him. 
She ran in the house for her hat, then returned and went with him. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ he said, after awhile, ‘‘ the Household Magazine has gone to the 
wall.”’ 

Had he said, ‘‘ The rock of Gibraltar has toppled over,’’ Nora could not 
have been more astonished. To think of the Southern Household Magazine, 
that august periodical which she and all other rejected contributors held in 
such awe—to think of its being fallible ! 

Nevertheless it was true. 

“And I have made up my mind to leave town and go Kast,’’ he said. 

‘Leave town—go East ?’’ she gasped. He looked at the great brown eyes 
uplifted to his in astonishment, and at the sweet face, which was pale with pain. 

‘“Yes,’’ he replied, simply. 

‘And are you going away, never, never to come back ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” 

They had both stopped still. She said nothing. 

‘«T go alone,”’ he said. ‘‘ You will remember that I once told you I loved 
a girl who deserted me when I lost my money. I would have felt able to 
stand anything had she not turned against me, but I had to fight the battle 
alone. There, just as here, I shall be alone.”’ 

“(Oh !’’? she replied, ‘‘why do you care for her longer? If I were a man, 
I would not care for any girl who didn’t care for me. Why, if I loved a man 
I’d stand by him always, and follow him to the end of the world !”’ 
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“JT do not care for her any longer,’’ he answered. 

‘Then why say that you are alone here? Do you think that J don’t care 
for you?” 

They had in the meantime resumed their walk, and, silent and dejected, 
found themselves in front of the Household Magazine office. Expecting to 
find some mail on his desk, he took her with him up to the office. _ It was 
now deserted, as the magazine had suspended, and the few employés still 
connected with it had gone away for the evening. On his desk was a tele- 
gram and a note. 

He hastily read the telegram ; it was from his lawyer, and said : 

‘The Supreme Court has reversed your case. You win a great victory. Accept 
hearty congratulations.” 

His head swam ina delirium of joy. He grasped the note; it was from 
his former fiancée, and said : 


“T have just heard of your winning the great lawsuit. Accept my warmest congrat- 
ulations. Why don’t vou come out to see me? Yours, always, Rose.”’ 


It was getting quite dim in the office—just as it had been the evening when 
he told her that she was not a poet. 

He took her hand in his and led her to the window. She did not attempt 
to take it away, but drew close to him, as any child might have done. 

‘“Nora,’’ he said, simply, ‘‘I love you. Do you love me?” 

“* Yes,’’ she said, simply, dropping her eyes and drawing nearer still. 

He took her face between his hands, lifted it toward his, and kissed her. 

“Nora, are you willing to stand by me, and go with me to the end of the 
world ?”’ 

ce Yes.’? 

“Then read these.’’ 

She uttered a little cry of delight. 

‘There is no need of going away now,’’ he said; ‘neither is there any 
fear of poverty. As to Rose—she has heard the news by chance, but has 
come back too late. Nora, though I once rejected your manuscript, you now 
have a chance to reject me. But you will not, will you?” 


REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—VI. 


By THE Rev. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


OMAN in the pulpit is no longer strange or surprising. Often, in the 
conventions of women held in our cities, there is a large number of 
evangelists or pastors who, on the Sundays during or following those 

conventions, are invited to occupy the pulpits of various denominations, and the 
public is fast becoming familiar with the voices of women proclaiming ‘‘ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ’’ from the places formerly occupied only by men. 

What has caused this change, and what does it portend? It has come in 
the providential progress of events, and it argues a success hitherto unknown 
in the march of civilization and the spread of Gospel truth. 
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‘Other things being equal,’’ why may not a woman preach and pray anid 
perform pastoral duty as well as aman? Why should she not preside at the 
Lord’s table, consecrate in baptism the child whose parents would dedicate 
their choicest possessions to God, or the adult who would thus express his 
faith in Christ and his determination that ‘‘ whatever others may do he will 
serve the Lord’’? When two loving hearts desire to join hands and walk 
the earthly pathway side by side, why should not a woman minister pro- 
nounce the sacred formula and convey the sanction of the Law and the Gos- 
pel to their matrimonial purpose? And when the voice of consolation is 
sorely needed, and the solemn words are to be spoken which consign the 
silent dust to its last resting-place, why should not a womaniy woman offici- 
ate as well as any tender-hearted and eloquent man? Surely woman is pro- 
verbially compassionate ; and that she is often eloquent with voice and pen, 
and with poetic expression and the fervor of truth which can reach the heart, 
who can deny ? 

In early days I listened to more preachers of the Gospel who were women 
than I ever did to those who were men, for my ancestors were Quakers, 
dwelling on the Island of Nantucket. 

The first Quaker preacher residing there was a woman. She was Mary, 
daughter of the island's first chief magistrate (Tristram Coffin), who after- 
ward became the wife of Nathaniel Starbuck, son of the Edward Starbuck 
mentioned in Whittier’s ballad, ‘‘The Exiles.’? She had been baptized in 
one of the island ponds by Peter Folger, the maternal grandfather of Benja- 
min Franklin. Peter Folger was a Baptist—the friend of Rev. Hugh Peters ; 
and Mary Starbuck was presumably a Baptist. About the year 1700 several 
Quaker preachers (men) visited the island, and Mary Starbuck became con- 
verted to their views. She remained an acceptable preacher till her death in 
1719. Her wisdom was such that she became as a judge among the islanders, 
and civic affairs were conducted under her advice. There is abundant evi- 
dence that she was the author of that plan of co-operation which for more 
than a century was followed by the shipowners of Nantucket, securing to 
the officers and crew of every whaleship a proportionate share of the profits 
accruing from each voyage. While she lived the Quakers of Nantucket re- 
garded her as their minister, specially called of God to her useful work ; and 
when she died she was succeeded by a long line of women ministers whose 
voices ceased not to be heard in the meetings of that people till, recently, 
the last woman minister (Narcissa B. Coffin, a granddaughter of the widely 
known Quaker preacher, Joseph Hoag) passed to her eternal reward, and 
the Society of Friends, or Quakers, on that island ceased to be. 

Thus, having in all my early days heard women preach, I have always 
been wholly unable to comprehend the surprise of those to whom a woman 
in the pulpit is a novelty, nor could I ever share the doubts of any caviling 
hearers in regard to the Divine call and proper qualifications of a minister, as 
belonging more to a man than to a woman. 

Until about forty years ago, however, women were not publicly ordained 
to the.work of the ministry. In 1853 the first woman in America, and in the 
world, was thus ordained—the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackweli—now a 
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resident of New York City. She was ordained as a Congregationalist, but 
ministers of other denominations took part in her ordination. Ten years 
later the Rev. Olympia Brown was ordained at Malone, N. Y., and was the 
first to be ordained in the Universalist denomination. My own ordination 
occurred five years later at Hingham, Mass., and I was thus the first woman 
to be ordained in New England. Since then more than forty women have 
been duly ordained, mostly in the Universalist church, but some, also, in 
the Unitarian, Protestant Methodist, Baptist and Congregationalist churches. 
The Methodist Episcopal church only licenses women to preach, but does not 
ordain any to the full work of the ministry. 

Thirty years ago women speaking from the platform or pulpit were 
regarded with curiosity, and often with disfavor, owing to the prejudices 
which long continued customs had nurtured. 

IT remember my first journey on foot over the Kennebec River, in Central - 
Maine, largely in connection with the then prevailing prejudice against 
women in the pulpit. I had agreed to exchange with the broad-minded 
pastor of the church in Gardiner, Me., and was assigned as guest to a certain 
family in that city. By the time I reached Gardiner, traveling from Boston 
that winter day, I had been transferred as guest to the hotel, because the 
family to whom the Gardiner minister assigned me preferred not to encourage 
women ministers by any hospitality. Arriving at the depot, and hearing 
that I was to stop at the hotel, I rejoiced (though I felt the discourtesy), 
because as I was the editor then of a monthly magazine and a semi-monthly 
Sunday school paper, and a column in a weekly religious paper, I had much 
that I desired to do in the way of reading proof and manuscript, preparing 
editorials and attending to correspondence, and rightly judged that my time 
would be more at my own disposal at a hotel than at any private house, where 
lecturers and preachers seem always expected to converse, however weary 
from travel they may be. 

I saw no one that evening save the chorister, who called for the hymns. 
In the morning the sister of ‘‘mine host’’ kindly piloted me to the pretty 
little church. I entered the pulpit as the organ sounded, and while I was 
arranging for the service I noticed a lady of rather distinguished appearance, 
and attracting much attention, passing down the aisle to her seat. Many 
heads were also turned to the choir gallery as a tall, fine-looking gentleman 
passed along and took his scat with the choir. All were strangers to me. 

At the close of the service that lady whom I had noticed as arriving so late 
came at once to the pulpit, and most cordially invited me to her own home, 
and took me thither in a sleigh at the close of the afternoon service. She and 
her husband (who was the tardy member of the choir) urged me to preach a 
third sermon in the evening, and I did so. In their elegant mansion on the 
bank of the Kennebec (after all the services were over, and every kindness 
had been shown to me that a generous host and hostess could bestow), they 
confided to me the fact that they had vehemently opposed their pastor’s 
exchange of pulpits on the ground that T was a woman, and they did not 
think a woman should occupy the pulpit. But Sabbath morning brought a 
sense of duty which finally took them to church, even after they had declared 
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they would not go, and they became converted to the fact that truth knows 
no sex, and that the soul may be helped by truth, whether proclaimed by 
man or woman ; therefore they decided never again to oppose woman in the 
pulpit—and they never did. Less than twenty years from that time the 
neighboring church in Hallowell had a woman pastor (the Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes), and in the Gardiner pulpit the voices of many women have been 
heard. The days of prejudice in that region have passed away. 

I connect the river with my experience of the prejudice which then existed 
because, when Monday morning came, I walked across the frozen Kennebec 
with my delightful hostess. 

I believe that the change from cold courtesy to smiling favor on the part of 
the public toward woman in the pulpit has come through experience of the 
fact that ‘‘ woman’s hour has struck,’’? and women have been successful as 
preachers and pastors. Years ago Dr. Lardner declared that no vessel would 
ever cross the Atlantic propelled alone by steam, because it was impossible. 
Thus, many have declared women would not be successful, because impos- 
sible, and therefore many women richly endowed by God for the blessed 
work of leading souls to the light and peace of true religion, have held back 
from due intellectual preparation, and from pressing forward to enter that 
path of self-denial—but yet of priceless privileges, moral and spiritual— 
because such was the ipse dixit of learned men and conservative women. 
Thank God ! the time for hesitation has gone by. The success of woman on 
the platform is allowed by all; the success of woman in the pulpit is no 
longer a query, but an affirmation. Facts and statistics could be adduced to 
emphasize this conscientious statement of opinion. 

It is true there are churches in which woman is not yet, and may never be, 
in the pulpit, but that is because the church regulations, traditions and cus- 
toms prohibit any change, and not at all because there are not many women 
in those very churches who could admirably fill the pulpit and perform the 
duties of the pastoral office. 

If ‘woman in the pulpit’? means to any mind only woman as a pro- 
claimer of the Gospel, let it be remembered also that the first to announce 
the resurrection to fellow-disciples was a woman. And the risen Lord Him- 
self commissioned her, in the words, ‘‘ Go tell my disciples,’ spoken on that 
- Easter morning whose light shines down the ages unto all believers, 

That woman can perform all pastoral duties I can confidently affirm from 
a personal experience of more than a quarter of a century. I have officiated 
at the marriages of more than forty couples, and at communion seasons, bap- 
tisms and funerals ‘‘ too numerous to mention,’’? without recurrence to the 
diaries of years. I have made parish calls, social and official, visited the 
sick, the poor, the prisoner ; labored in various reforms in the ways the min- 
ister is called upon to do, and, in short, done every kind of pastoral work, 
and delivered more than three thousand sermons and other discourses during 
my life as a minister, and T confidently affirm that a woman minister can 
endure as much hard work, so-called, in the line of preaching, as any man. 
One Sunday I preached four sermons in four different towns, and spoke in 
one Sunday school, riding twenty-eight miles in a private carriage to do the 
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same; on another Sunday, three different sermons in three different towns. 
Many times I have preached three sermons, officiated at a communion 
service or a funeral or a marriage, or two of these, in addition, and also con- 
ducted all the other exercises, reading the Scriptures and hymns and offering 
prayer. Other women pastors have doubtless done the same. I mention 
these facts to show that the endurance of woman matches that of man, as far 
as pulpit and pastoral work is concerned. 

Due preparation for the pulpit, desirable in addition to natural gifts, may 
be obtained at divinity schools, which are now open to women in many 
places—notably at St. Lawrence University, New York ; Tufts College, Mas- 
sachusetts ; Lombard University, Illinois; Antioch College, Ohio; Mead- 
ville Theological School, ete. 

There is no reason why the pulpit should not be sought by women as well 
as hy men. The way is open and the service is sweet. In my early years 
as a pastor I was opposed to encouraging young women to enter the ministry. 
I felt then that only women of ripe Christian experience should take upon 
them the peculiar cares and sacred duties of a pastor. But I have seen that 
facts do not harmonize with such a view. So now I say, ‘‘ Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest that He would send forth more laborers into His harvest,’’ and 
I am content that He may call the younger or the elder woman ; only let Him 
call, and let them lovingly respond. 

The Master said, ‘‘ The field is the world’’; but when the phrase ‘‘ woman 
in the pulpit’’ is used, it is obvious that it is used either to express the fact 
that woman can be or is a preacher of sermons or the pastor of a gathered 
congregation. Yet, in the sense of being a proclaimer and teacher of the 
Gospel, woman has been successfully engaged in that high calling ever since 
the dawn of missions and the birth of Sunday-schools. 

As a profession newly opened in its fullest range to women, the ministry 
affords a sphere of usefulness sufficient to engage the energies and abilities of 
the most earnest and best educated woman among the followers of Christ. 
Daily wisdom and daily strength may be expected for daily duties in any 
field to which our Lord shall call any woman. The ability to speak in pub- 
lic must, of course, be matched by the willingness of that public to hear be- 
fore the stamp of success can be put upon any woman’s work as a preacher. 
But the success of many women already attained is a guaranty that success 
may crown the labors of others. While there may still be many persons con- 
scicntiously opposed to woman as a preacher, and especially to woman as a 
pastor, the field which is ‘‘ white to the harvest’’ is yet large, and the path- 
way is not so extensively hedged or blocked as formerly by prejudices. 

Therefore, in the choice of a profession, the young woman of to-day may 
hopefully enter upon a career of public service as a preacher, and of church 
service as a pastor, with the same confidence with which one may enter upon 
any of the other professions, provided the special qualifications belong to 
the aspirant. While financial success may be more readily and surely obtained 
in the other professions and employments, yet, in most cases, daily bread 
may be secured through an honorable and useful career, and the higher re- 
wards of faithful service in the ministry which the Master promised will not 
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be withheld. Woman in the pulpit may be, and doubtless will be, a power 
for the establishment of an altruism which will unite opposing forces in the 
moral world, to the end that everlasting RIGHT may become, on earth as in 
heaven, associated with the unfailing micGatr—broadening human sympathies, 
enlarging human hopes, and securing for humanity everywhere equal rights, 
the blessings of liberty, peaceful homes, and a glorious human destiny. 


A VIGIL. 
By LouisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


SIT in this old-time chamber, 
| And the dead man sleeps in the next; 
The spell of the past is on me, 
And my spirit is sore perplext. 


Was it ages ago, I wonder, 
That I played here, and laughed and cried, 
And he was my friend and my teacher— 
This man who has just now died? 


He taught me the lore of ages; 
But I hated the lesson I learned 

When he called me too old for playthings, 
And my last new doll he burned. 


¢ 
I was sure that the creature was human— 
Her eyes were so bright and blue ; 
Her hair with the sun was golden, 
And she loved the world that she knew. 


She died in the flames, like a martyr, 
And I watched her, in pity and pain— 

While the master laughed at my folly, 
And my pleadings were all in vain. 


I forgot my loss and my sorrow— 
We forget whom we do not see; 
And the years since then are many, 
And teacher and friend was he. 


I think of him now, and I wonder, 
As he lies there, cold and ...one, 

Do the hopes of the old time mock him? 
His heart—is it turned to stone ? 


His youth was eager and hopeful, 
His manhood alert and alive ; 

And now his warfare is over— 
No more shall he conquer or strive. 


He lies there—dead at eighty— 
But he was ny master and friend ; 
And fain would I follow his spirit, 
And know what he finds at the end. 
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HEVA COOMANS. 


The two charming pictures on pages 613 
and 619, entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Mes- 
sage’? and “The Bird Merchant,” are 
both reproductions of characteristic works 
by Mademoiselle Héva Coomans, of Paris. 
Mlle. Coomans is young, and, in America, 
at least, comparatively unknown; but the 
name she wears is old and famous in art. 
Her father was a painter of European rep- 
utation, and her brother and sister, like 
herself, have given convincing evidences 
of inherited talent. Mlle. Coomans may 
be called classical in her choice of subjects, 
while romantic in her sentiment and style 
of treatment. Ancient Greece and Rome 
are her favorite fields. Her coloring is 
sumptuous, and her compositions seem to 
spring from a strong pictorial imagination, 
often too exuberant for painstaking study 
and technique such as mark the great 
masters, like Alma Tadema and Geréme. 
A scrupulous critic might complain of the 
pretty bird-seller, for example, that, she is 
not standing fairly on her feet, substantial 
as these latter members are. Yet, some- 
how, the artist contrives to charm the 
attention away from such defective details, 
and her Pompeiian street-girl is as femi- 
ninely pleasing as is the patrician lady 
who receives the floral message in the 
other picture. oo” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S: ROME. 


Rome, the Eternal, City of the soul, 
makes good in many ways her right to 
those august titles, but in none more surely 
than by the books she has inspired. What 
noble tributes of history and song, of ro- 
mance and biography, of learned research 
and eloquent description, have been laid 
as votive offerings upon her ancient 
shrines! Without reverting to Livy and 
Horace, nor the medival chroniclers, nor 


the great scholars and arch:eologists who 
have flocked to Rome from every country 
of Europe—if we take merely modern 
writers in our own language, what a 
wealth of classic literature, all upon the 
one grand theme, is outspread before us ! 
Even the superficial reader cannot ignore 
the monumental work of Gibbon, nor 
Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’’? nor Hare’s erudite, 
yet delightfully companionable ‘‘ Walks 
in Rome,”’ nor Story’s quaint and curious 
“Roba di Roma” and ‘ Artist’s Excur- 
sions.” Of Byron, no lines are oftener 
quoted than those from the fourth canto 


‘of ‘Childe Harold,” beginning : 


“QO Rome! my country ! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to 
thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires !’’ 


Shelley, whose ashes rest near those of 
Keats, beneath the shadow of the pyramid- 
tomb of Caius Cestius, wrote here his 
“Prometheus Unbound,” so filled with 
the inspiration of the Roman springtime ; 
and in ‘Adonais,’? the immortal elegy 
which links the names of the two young 
poets forever, he reached his most exalted 
strain : 

“The one remains, the many change and 
pass ; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, 
shadows fly ; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou 
dost seek ! 

Follow where all is fled !— 
sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are 
weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth 
to speak.” 


Earth’s 


Rome’s azure 


A thousand volumes have been written 
about Rome by a thousand wise men, says 
Marion Crawford, himself the author of 
the latest of these volumes; yet ‘‘a word 
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will tell what it has been—the heart of the 
world.”’ ° 

None but will welcome Mr. Crawford’s 
new work, ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis,’’ to a 
high place—if not the very highest— 
among that noble company of books which 
no lover and student of the Eternal City by 
the Tiber will leave unread. Elsewhere in 
this number of Frank Lesiiz’s Poputar 
Montuty will be found some of the most 
eloquent pages he has ever written on this, 
his favorite theme, illustrated with a num- 
ber of beautiful pictures from his book, just 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

Should any admirer of Mr. Crawford’s 
many novels incline to the ungrateful, 
though common, suspicion attaching to 
versatility, let it be remembered that this 
popular American author was born in 
Italy, and that his childhood and youth 
were spent in Rome, For years, more- 
over, he has been a close student of the 
old Latin and Italian chronicles, which 
contain true stories more dramatic and 
thrilling than any mere romancer would 
dare to invent. Mr. Crawford’s own per- 
sonal memory recalls a state of society 
which already to us now seems about as 
remote as the Middle Ages. 

In his superbly illustrated two-volume 
work upon the Eternal City, Mr. Crawford 
begins with a succint sketch of the rise of 
Rome from the shepherds’ camp beside 
the Tiber ; proceeds with a series of brill- 
iant portraits of the great Romans of his- 
tory, and then takes up in turn each of the 
fourteen rioni, or wards, into which the 
city has been divided from time imme- 
morial, describing the characteristic build- 
ings and monuments of each, through the 
ages and down to the present day, with 
all their personal associations and legend- 
ary romance. Finally, there are separate 
chapters devoted to St. Plver’s, the Vati- 
can and Pope Leo XIII. All these are 
written con amore, in their author’s best 
imaginative-realistic style, and as a whole 
they bear out the impulsive declaration 
with which Mr. Crawford begins his book : 
‘The story of Rome is the most splendid 
romance in all history.” 


Sad 
HONORS FROM ITALY. 


At the recent National and International 
Exposition of Turin, Italy, the highest 
award—that of the Grand Diploma of 
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Honor—was given by the jury to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, of New York 
City, and to its Director, General Luigi 
Palma di Cesnola. The exhibit which has 
been honored in such an extraordinary 
way consisted of the literary works of 


GENERAL LUIGI PALMA DI CESNOLA. 


General Di Cesnola upon his researches 
and discoveries in Cyprus (during his 
United States consulship there in the 
years 1866—1877), and of an album con- 
taining over one hundred large photo- 
graphs showing interior and exterior 
views of the Museum, together with a 
book, written especially for the occasion, 
by Dr. Luigi Roversi, who was appointed 
corresponding member from New York to 
the Executive Committee of the Exposi- 
tion. This book relates, besides the biog- 
raphy of General Di Cesnola and_ his 
archeological discoveries in Cyprus, the 
history of the Metropolitan Museum in its 
various stages, and its splendid develop- 
ment both artistically and financially. 

Newspapers and magazines of nearly 
every Italian city, in reviewing the Expo- 
sition, bestowed the greatest praise upon 
the Americans who created the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art—upon the Board of 
Trustees and its president, Henry G. Mar- 
quand; and upon General Di Cesnola, 
whom King Humbert called, in an official 
letter of acknowledgment of Dr. Roversi’s 
book, ‘6... . an illustrious man, who honors 
so highly the country of his forefathers and the 
country of his adoption.” 
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General Di Cesnola has received from 
the King of Italy the Cross of Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of San Maurizio e 
Lazzaro, which is one of the highest deco- 
rations of Europe, and is conferred only , 
upon rare and notable occasions. 


ad 
KIPLING TO FIGHTING BOB. 


Rudyard Kipling sent Captain Robley 
D. Evans, of the U. S. battleship Jowa, a 
set of his works, illustrated by Zogbaum, 
and with them these verses : 


Zogbaum draws with the pencil, 
And I do things with a pen ; 

But you sit up in a conning tower, 
Bossing eight hundred men. 


Zogbaum takes care of his business, 
And I take care of mine; 

But you take care of ten thousand tons, 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 


Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style ; 

But you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 


To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum or I could invent. 


ad 
A HEART TO HEART TALK. 


I remember, when I was quite a child, 
poring with eager interest over the thrill- 
ing romances of the author who called 
herself May Agnes Fleming. Her stories 
were across between ‘The Mysteries of 
Udolpho’”’ and the masterpieces of Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes and Mrs. E. D. N. South- 
worth, but to my youthful mind they were 
a joy forever. I fairly revelled in them. 
Then one fatal day I read in the papers 
that May Agnes Fleming was dead, and I 
was stricken with woe. No more lost 
wills; no more unaccountable disappear- 
nnees, crazy relations confined in secret 
dungeons, horrible punishments meted 
out to vice, and the sudden magnificent 
rise of indigent virtue to worldly pros- 
perity! I felt that humanity had indeed 
lost one of its shining geniuses, until I 
marked with delighted awe that the serials 
of May Agnes Fleming continued to be 
printed with the same regularity as of 
yore, in the particular story paper that she 
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deigned to honor with her works. That 
she occupied an untimely grave apparently 
made no difference in her literary activity, 
and, for all I know, her works may still 
be forthcoming, accompanied by a pub- 
lisher’s captivating announcement to the 
effect that ‘‘ Next week a charming new 
novel by that favorite writer, May Agnes 
Fleming, will be begun in these columns.”’ 

Iam forcibly reminded of this incident 
in consideration of the recent demise of 
the lady who for several years has con- 
tributed to a certain journal, under the 
name of Ruth Ashmore, a series of original 
and striking essays, addressed principally 
to young ladies, but including mankind at 
large in their wide scope and splendid 
comprehensiveness. It is safe to say that 
no young lady—no man or old woman 
either, for that matter—has ever pondered, 
even lightly, upon these pearls of wisdom, 
without feeling that the world was, after 
all, a better place than he or she had 
previously imagined. There is something 
soul-uplifting about every one of them, 
and we realize instinctively that the writ- 
er’s teachings, both ethical and otherwise, 
are the result of deep-seated conviction, 
and such knowledge of a higher kind as it 
is seldom givena single human being to 
possess, There was, indeed, nothing in 
the way of advice or instruction that Ruth 
Ashmore was not qualified to give. She 
mingled with a just appreciation of the 
amenities of life a most touchingly tender 
sentiment. She was an absolute authority 
upon how to behave in church, the ar- 
rangement of a soirée, how to treat your 
grandmother, the cultivation of flowers, 
the selection of poultry, the concoction of 
griddle cakes and the etiquette of court- 
ship. The amount of general information 
she always had at her fingers’ ends is 
really surprising. When, for instance, she 
tells us that a well-bred girl, engaged toa 
well-bred man, should never, in any cir- 
cumstances, allow him to see her alone 
until the marriage ceremony has made the 
twain one, we are overwhelmed with ad- 
miration; and when, a little further on, 
we are given minute directions for con- 
verting empty laundry soap boxes into an 
‘elegant settee,’ we know that we have 
not lived in vain. We can picture some 
eminently respectable plumber’s family 
sitting round the evening lamp, and, as 
one of the circle reads aloud these delect- 
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able morsels of intelligence, feeling thrills 
of ecstacy steal along their respective 
spinal columns; they resolve in unison 
that on the morrow they will hunt up all 
their empty soap boxes, and manufacture 
that ‘‘elegant settee’? according to the 
childishly simple instructions that were 
always the fine fleur of Ruth Ashmore’s 
art, and they can see in advance their 
neighbors turning green with envy. They 
tell Mary Ann that henceforth she must 
bring the carpenter with whom she is 
‘‘keeping company ”’ into the sitting-room, 
and, while Mary Ann may consider that 
she is doing violence to her inclinations 
by obeying the mandate, the certainty 
that she is acting in accordance with the 
dictates of the ‘‘highest society’? more 
than compensates her. 

But it was in her ‘‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents’’ that Ruth Ashmore scintil- 
lated with particular brilliancy. Some of 
her counsels were truly inspired. She 
would tell ‘‘ Daisy ’’ how to make over her 
last summer’s silk into a becoming party 
frock at an expense of two dollars and 
eighty-eight cents; she would solemnly 
warn ‘Grandfather’? that unless he al- 
lowed the young people a little more relax- 
ation, elopements and other distressing 
calamities were likely to disturb the se- 
renity of his home life; she confided to 
the blushing bride just what articles of 
attire she should carry with her on her 
wedding journey, and she gave the am- 
bitious matron who led society in Silver 
Snake, Nebraska, implicit directions for 
serving a pink luncheon. When it came 
to Christmas presents Ruth Ashmore was 
in her element. She knew exactly what 
each member of the family ought to re- 
ceive, and on a bewildered damsel writing 
to inquire what she should give her 
‘‘voung man,’’ that would be both beau- 
tiful and appropriate, Ruth rose nobly to 
the occasion, and suggested a home-made 
case of shaving papers, with a sentimental 
motto on the cover. In all this seeming 
simplicity one perceives dimly the fearful 
mental strain involved. I can imagine 
Ruth Ashmore in the solitude of her own 
room, a prey to weariness and despair at 
the thought of those correspondents, out- 
numbering Don Giovanni's ‘ thousand 
and three.’’ In any event, it has always 
been a matter of wonder to me how she 
contrived, month after month, year after 
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year, to string out these gems of sapiency ; 
and, with the recollection of May Agnes 
Fleming in my mind, I can only hope that 
she will emulate that lady’s example, and 
continue her delightful articles. When I 
think of the thousands—perhaps millions 
—who from times long past have anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the journal for 
which she wrote, merely in order to hastily 
devour her fascinating admonitions, and 
who now must, perforce, devise their own 
household decorations and settle their 
questions of etiquette among themselves, 
Lam overcome by a righteous pity. It is 
aterrible thing not to know how to be- 
have properly; it is worse to see soap 
boxes, garden hose, odd bits of linen and 
silk, tissue paper, and old feathers and 
artificial flowers all going to rack and ruin, 
simply because one lacks the necessary 
information for converting them into ele- 
gant parlor ornaments. So I say again, 
may the Heart to Heart Talks and the 
Answers to Correspondents continue, even 
though Ruth Ashmore be no more. 

While we are on a literary topic of such 
universal interest, it may be worth while 
to recall the recent death of ‘Old Sleuth,’”’ 
whose marvelous productions have for 
years electrified the messenger and ele- 
vator boys, bootblacks and farm hands of 
America—stories made up of crimes, de- 


‘tectives, bloodhounds, midnight raiders 


and all the paraphernalia of the penny- 
dreadful. Somehow, I always labored 
under the impression that ‘‘Old Sleuth” 
was in reality Mr. Edgar Fawcett—an idea 
shared in common with many people— 
and whenever I looked at him, and re- 
membered his exquisite verse and the 
symmetrical prose of his many novels, I 
was amazed at his versatile genius. A man 
who could turn out such an able work as 
“An Ambitious Woman,” and at the 
same time write a blood and thunder 
‘‘Old Sleuth” story ought, I felt, to have 
a monument erected to him. I never 
dared to question him on the subject, be- 
cause I fancied he might be sensitive about 
it, but in my own mind I called him 
“Old Sleuth’? as often as I thought of 
him as Edgar Fawcett. However, when 
“Old Sleuth’? died he turned out to be 
not Mr. Fawcett at all, but a very respect- 
able old gentleman who lived in Brooklyn. 
“ Here,” said I, ‘“‘lies another shattered 
idol!’ and I confess to a slight fccling of 
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resentment toward Mr. Fawcett. If he 
were not ‘‘Old Sleuth” he ought to have 
said so long ago, and thus have spared his 
friends the pain of this recent discovery. 
Now I have no longer any faith in pro- 
fessed or presumed authorship. It there- 
fore occasioned me no surprise whatever, 
when I one day read of aman who had 
been brought into court for some trivial 
offense, and who, when asked his name 
by the presiding judge, calmly replied, 
“Tam Bertha M. Clay, the novelist.’ 
— Marquise Clara Lanza. 


Bd 
THE GOLFING GIRL. 


There’s a recent kind of maiden with the 
lore of golfing laden, 
And a Scottish accent thicker than a fog. 
In all kinds of beastly weather she’s out 
tramping o’er the heather— 
Though it’s nothing but a common Jer- 
sey bog. 
She can swing a cleek or brassie, loft a ball 
from hollows grassy, 
And the way she does her scoring isa sin. 
Then, her dear old doting daddy follows 
after her as caddie, 
So the fellow playing with her dares not 
win. 
Oh, she’s lusty and alive, she’s a wonder 
at the drive, 
Though at bunker-holes she finds enough 
to swear about ; 
But the only thoughts she thinks are con- 
nected with the links, 
So—I don’t think that’s the sort of girl 
I'd care about. —Guy Scott. 


Baad 
THE WORLD’S MYSTIC METRES. 


Be it the rise of the bobolink out of the 
meadow grass, or the swaying of the 
olackbird in a maple’s top in spring, or 
the fanning of the crow’s pinions in 
southward flight, and the iteration of the 
katydid in autumn, they do not lack their 
rhythm, their poetry of wave-like move- 
ment. Spring advances and autumn re- 
treats in undulating movement, not a 
steady march. To-day is a complete pause, 
to-morrow the wave of heat or cold moves 
the secon forward, in a willful way of its 
own, like a flock of birds or children. 
They will not fly, or walk, or run, like 
machines; ah, no! There must be a 
feint and a dart anda hop, skip and jump, 
to get the zest of life. 

We stand beside the stream and it 
seems to smile at the idea of anything in 
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the way of movement different from its 
own poetic, flowing way. It murmurs a 
love-passage at every riffle, and sings a 
song at every cascade, and every dancing, 
happy wavelet is pledged to leap and 
whirl and pirouette all the way from the 
mountain to the sea. We watch the flood 
pouring over a high dam, and what do we 
see and hear? A steady, monotonous fall ? 
No, for though no breath of air is stirring 
to affect it, the genius of rhythm is lic:y. 
and the water drops in successive sheets, 
pulsing, beating, with a magic metre of its 
own, waking the echoes in sympathy, and 
setting the earth and air atremble until 
the windows rattle in unision for a half 
mile around. 

The light flashing from suns and stars 
finds time to dance in its incredible flight. 
Not in an unbroken stream, but in beauti- 
ful undulations, comes this exquisite 
mystic current, with vibrations that are 
measurable by the delicate lenses and 
screens of the astronomer. The eye is not 
deceived, the light that twinkies from 
Sirius, does indeed twinkle; that is, it is 
a rhythmic, vibratory current, a wave-like 
spreading of the luminous mystery of the 
universe. The shimmer and flash and 
jubilant dance of the aurora in the north 
indicates how Nature’s feet ache for a 
dance on the fields of polar ice. Wave- 
like spreads the inundation of the morn- 
ing, ‘‘ flattering mountain tops with sovran 
eye, kissing with golden face the valleys 
green, gilding pale streams with heavenly 
alchemy,’? waking the birds to rhythmic 
flight and rhythmic song. 

The electrical engineer hears many a 
weird melody spun by the flying dynamos 
in the night. High or low, with many a 
quaint turn and refrain and undersong 
chants the electric fluid until its music 
seems to permeate the flying wheels and 
the engines become strangely individual 
and life-like. But finer still is the song of 
the carbons as the mystic fluid bounds 
through them into the liberty of light. It 
is clectricity singing its Marsellaise of 
freedom after eons of bondage in the 
hidden prisons of the universe. Here 
sings the wildest and most exultant of 
melodies, fresh, changeful, lawless, potent 
and strange, as it comes straight from the 
niysterious undercurrent of the world. 

So we find rhythm high and low, in 
great and little.—Charles H. Crandall, 
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This book is due on the latest date 
stamped below. Please return or re- 
new by this date. ; 


